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Background 

Training  for  Naval  trades  In  the  Canadian  Forces  (CF)  has  becoae 
increasingly  aore  expensive  and  lengthy  in  recent  years.  High  levels  of 
attrition  on  technically  advanced  weapons  and  electronics  courses  have 
become  a  cause  for  concern.  To  place  the  attrition  problem  Into 
perspective,  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  describe  the  selection  and 
training  process. 

Although  Navy  recruits  are  enrolled  directly  into  electronics  and 
weapons  technician  trades,  their  initial  or  basic  training,  called  Trade 
Qualification  (TQ)  3,  is  designed  to  prepare  them  to  become  Junior 
operators  of  the  naval  combat  systems  equipment  associated  with  their 
assigned  trades.-  This  is  followed  by  two  to  three  years  of  employment  at 
sea  during  wnlch  time  they  qualify  to  the  next  higher  level,  TQ4,  through 
on-the-job  training.  At  this  point,  technical  training  to  prepare  them 
for  employment  as  raaintalners  of  equipment  is  provided  as  a  TQS  formal 
course. 


In  most  CF  trades,  TQ5  training  is  a  logical  extension  of  TQ3 
training,  with  success  on  basic  (TQ3)  training  being  a  good  predictor  of 
success  on  more  advanced  (TQ5)  training.  For  this  reason,  selection 
standards  have  been  developed  and  validated  on  the  basis  of  TQ3 
performance.  High  success  rates  on  Naval  TQ3  courses  indicate  that  the 
entry  standards  work  well  for  that  purpose.  However,  because  of  the 
dis juncture  associated  with  the  Naval  "user/maintainer”  concept,  the 
aptitudes  required  for  success  at  tne  higher  levels  may  well  be  different 
than  for  the  basic  leveL. 

Advanced  Naval  technician  training  is  substantially  academic, 
emphasizing  mathematics.  Aptitudes  used  for  selection  may  include  ability 
to  learn,  but  not  necessarily  achievement;  i.e.,  whether  the  material  has 
already  been  acquired.  Training  development  authorities  at  the  CF  Fleet 
School  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  these  courses  are  conducted, 
attribute  the  high  TQ5  attrition  directly  to  a  lack  of  sufficient 
mathematics  skills  prior  to  training.  To  address  this  deficiency,  a  three 


The  views  and  opinions  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  author, 
and  not  necessarily  those  of  the  Department  of  National  Defence. 
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week  Pre-Academic  Qualifying  Course  (PAQC)  was  introduced  to  immediately 
precede  the  first  semester  of  the  TQ5  course.  Although  part  of  the 
purpose  of  the  PAQC  was  to  bring  tradesaen  up  to  the  required  threshold 
level  of  mathematics,  in  reality  it  serves  a  screening  function.  It  has 
been  increasingly  difficult  and  expensive  to  continue  to  operate  PAQC 
training.  The  Canadian  Forces  Personnel  Applied  Research  Unit  (CFPARU) 
was  tasked  to  explore  the  possibility  of  a  cost-effective  substitute  for 
PAQC  training. 

Remedial  Training 

Cognizant  of  the  deficiency  in  pre-course  aatheaatlcs  skills,  the 
CP  Fleet  School  devised  a  nuaber  of  ceaedial  measures.  A  self-study 
Prograaaed  Instructional  Package  (PIP)  was  found  to  be  ineffective.  A 
Computer  Assisted  Learning  (CAL)  Laboratory  was  established  to  allow 
students  to  upgrade  their  mathematical  knowledge  during  off-duty  tlae 
before  or  during  TQ5  training.  While  effective,  the  CAL  facility  (located 
only  on  the  East  coast)  was  not  readily  accessible  to  all  students.  The 
scope  of  this  project  was,  therefore,  expanded  to  include  an  examination 
of  means  to  better  integrate  the  CAL  facility  within  the  training  process. 

Canadian  Achievement  Tests 


Research  was  initiated  to  identity  standardized,  commercially 
available  tests  to  measure  competence  in  mathematics  and  to  determine 
their  ability  to  predict  success  on  the  PAQC  and  follow-on  TQS  courses. 
The  tests  selected  were  the  two  mathematics  subtests  of  the  Canadian 
Achievement  Tests  (CAT)  (Canadian  Test  Centre,  1981).  The  California 
Achievement  Tests,  a  widely  used  test  battery  In  the  United  States, 
provided  the  Initial  pool  of  items  for  the  CAT.  The  Canadian  version  met 
the  criterion  of  being  achievement  tests  for  which  Canadian  national  norms 
were  available.  The  Canadian  norms  are  based  on  a  sample  of  76,000 
students  randomly  selected  from  across  the  country. 

The  first  subtest,  "Computation",  relates  to  the  four  basic 
functions  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division..  The 
second  subtest,  "Concepts  and  Applications",  includes  problems  covering 
such  areas  as  number  theory,  scales,  measureaent/graphs ,  geometry,  problem 
solving,  fractions,  and  rounding  and  estimating.  The  content  of  the 
subtests  covers  the  full  range  of  matnematics  taugnt  in  grades  nine 
through  twelve.  The  subtest  scores,  and  their  combined  total,  may  be  used 
to  obtain  both  norm-referenced  and  criterion-referenced  descriptions  of 
achievement . 

Analysis 


The  two  CAT  subtests  were  administered  to  166  Naval  Electronics  and 
Naval  Weapons  Technician  students  undergoing  training  at  Canadian  Forces 
Base  (CFB)  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  and  CFB  Esquimalt,  British  Columbia,  during 
the  first  day  of  their  PAQC  training.  A  supplementary  questionnaire, 
designed  to  obtain  information  on  the  students'  mathematics  background, 
was  also  administered.  Pearson  product-moment  correlations  were  computed 
between  each  CAT  subtest  score  and  the  total  of  these  two  tests,  and  the 
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results  of  tlie  PAQC  mathematics  examinations  and  final  overall  course 
results.  As  well,  grades  obtained  on  mathematics  examinations  administered 
at  the  end  of  Semester  I  of  the  TQ5  course  were  correlated  with  CAT  scores 
and  PAQC  results.  Results  in  Table  1  indicate  that  the  CAT  is  a  valid 
predictor  of  success  on  PAQC  and  TQ  training.  Since  the  CAT  predicts  PAQC 
success,  and  since  the  PAQC  predicts  Semester  I  success,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  PAQC  could  reasonably  be  eliminated  in  favour  of  CAT-testing. 


Table  1 

Inter-Correlations  of  CAT  Scores, 
PAQC  and  Semester  I  Performance  Measures 


CA 

Total 

PAQC 

Math 

PAQC 

Grade 

Semester  I 
Math 

Comp 

.76 

.9A 

.75 

.65 

.50 

CA 

- 

.93 

.71 

.61 

.62 

Total 

- 

.78 

.69 

.61 

PAQC  Math 

- 

.90 

.70 

PAQC  Grade 

- 

.75 

Notes:  Sample  sizes  vary  from  56  to  166  due  to  missing  data. 
All  correlations  are  significant  at  the  .001  level. 


Reported  Mathematics  Education  Versus  CAT  Scores 

The  correlation  between  grade  equivalents  measured  by  the  CAT  and 
grades  levels  reported  on  the  supplementary  questionnaire  was  low 
(r».3A).  Tnis  correlation  was  calculated  in  several  ways,  controlling  for 
other  variables  which  might  have  affected  performance  such  as  academic 
upgrading  since  enrolment,  use  of  the  CAI,  Laboratory,  academic  stream 
(university  preparatory  or  general/terminal),  and  type  of  program 
(Dusiness/  commercial,  technical/ vocational,  or  academic).;  This 
correlation  was  never  higher  than  .AO.  Undoubtedly,  other  factors  are 
involved,  such  as  variability  in  inter-provincial  standards  (Ellis  & 
Amyot,  198A) ,  number  of  mathematics  courses  taken,  and  the  interval 
between  school  leaving  and  CAT-testing.  This  points  out  the  unreliability 
of  grade  levels  reported  at  Recruiting  Centres  (even  if  accurate  reporting 
is  assumed)  and  the  problems  associated  with  using  these  as  selection 
standards.  To  Illustrate,  several  examinees  reported  a  pre-testing 
mathematics  education  of  grade  nine  or  less,  but  their  CAT  grade 
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equivalents  were  In  the  grade  twelve  range.  Similarly,  several  examinees 
who  reported  post-secondary  mathematics  at  the  time  of  enrolment  scored 
less  than  grade  nine  equivalent  on  the  CAT. 


Diagnosis  Versus  Selection 

G  .ven  the  validity  of  the  CAT  for  predicting  success  on  PAQC  and  TQ 
training,  the  problem  became  one  of  when  and  how  to  use  the  CAT,  since  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  PAQC  is  screening,  not  teaching.  One  proposal  was 
to  use  the  CAT  as  a  means  of  selecting  recruits  for  Naval  technician 
trades,  by  administering  them  during  processing  at  CF  Recruiting  Centres. 
However,  this  was  considered  problematic  for  three  reasons: 


a.  knowledge/proficiency  measured  at  the  time  of  enrolment  can 

easily  have  deteriorated  by  the  time  the  sailor  reaches  the 
point  where  he  will  proceed  on  the  advanced  training,  which  may 
be  as  long  as  three  years  later; 

b.  opportunities  and  programs  exist  for  sailors  deficient  in 

mathematics  to  upgrade  these  skills  between  enrolment  and 

commencement  of  advanced  training;  and, 

c.  testing  time  at  Recruiting  Centres  is  a  major  consideration, 
and  the  computation  subtest  alone  requires  at  least 
twenty-eight  minutes  to  administer. 

Tnis  still  left  open  the  possibility  of  using  the  CAT  at  some  point  after 

enrolment  to  identify  those  students  wno  are  weak  in  mathematics.  It  was 

thought  that  the  CAT  might  be  administered,  for  example,  during  the 
preceding  TQ  course  to  identify  potential  failures  on  semester  training, 
at  which  point  a  compulsory  remedial  program  could  be  scheduled  for  these 
Individuals. 


Computer  Assisted  Learning  Laboratory 

Clearly,  the  existing  Computer  Assisted  Learning  (CAL)  Laboratory, 
could  be  utilized  to  deliver  the  remedial  program.  The  CAL  Laboratory 
uses  computer  assisted  instruction  and  a  course  authoring  system  developed 
jointly  by  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  (OISE)  (Gershman 
S  Sakamoto,  1982)  and  Honeywell  Information  Systems  (Honeywell,  1983) 
which  can  be  conducted  on  many  kinds  of  minicomputers.  This  particular 
system  has  been  used  successfully  by  55  licencees  in  ten  countries, 
including  tne  Training  and  Development  Brancn  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  Austin,  Texas,  who  report  a  60S!  reduction  in  training  time 
compared  to  previous  methods,  thereby  saving  thousands  of  hours  of  student 
time  with  corresponding  cost  savings.  There  is  a  large  collection  of 
fully-validated  courseware  available  including  prerequisite,  technical  and 
academic  mathematics.  Most  of  the  courses  are  tutorial  in  nature, 
Intended  to  individualize  instruction  by  diagnosing  skill  deficiencies  and 
providing  lessons  as  required.  Techniques  such  as  random  test  item 
generation,  immediate  answer  analysis  and  feedback,  and  performance- 
dependent  routing  through-  a  hierarchical  structure  of  objectives,  are 
used.  Sea  trials  of  the  system  (Shipboard  Mathematical  Refresher  Training 
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(SMART))  have  been  conducted  aboard  a  destroyer  using  a  microcomputer, 
flie  CAL  Laboratory  is  also  used  to  provide  computer-based  instruction  on 
advanced  Marine  Engineering  training.  However,  as  previously  noted, 
participation  in  tne  remedial  aspect  of  tne  CAL  Laboratory  nas  been  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

Integration  of  CAT-Testing  with  CAL 

CAT-testing  is  clearly  a  cost-effective  alternative  as  a  screening 
device,  and  has  several  additional  advantages.  The  first  is  that  it 
provides  the  potential  to  identify  much  more  precisely  the  level  and  the 
specific  sKili/knovledge  deficiencies  of  the  TQ5  candidate  than  is 
possible  with  the  PAQC.  Second,  it  is  simpler  to  assess  a  large  number  of 
candidates  at  various  times  and  locations  U3ing  a  one  hour  test  than  it  is 
to  conduct  a  three-week  course.  This  means  that  all  TQ5  candidates  can  be 
assessed  when  and  where  they  are  available  and  at  a  point  in  time  where  an 
effective  remedial  program  can  be  put  in  place.  There  is  a  considerable 
investment  on  the  part  of  the  CF  and  the  individual  during  the  years 
between  enrolment  and  TQ5  training.  The  aim,  therefore,  should  be  to 
capitalize  on  this  investment  by  bringing  students  to  a  point  where  they 
can  succeed  on  this  demanding,  lengthy  and  expensive  training.  CAT-testing 
cannot,  therefore,  merely  be  substituted  for  the  PAQC.  There  must  be 
provision  for  remediation.  While  the  CAL  Laboratory  has  the  potential  to 
satisfy  this  requirement,  it  must  be  part  of  a  coordinated  program  to  be 
effective  and  efficient.  The  Integration  of  CAT-testing  and  the  CAL 
Laboratory  should  prepare  students  to  pass  the  academic  portions  of  TQ5 
courses. 
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Causes  of  Performance  in 
Air  Force  Initial  Skills  Training 

Francis  D.  Harding  and  Michael  Mumford 
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Joseph  L.  Weeks 

Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory 


This  paper  reviews  a  study  In  which  a  system  for  assessing  the  tmpact  of 
aptitude  requirement  adjustments  on  Air  Force  initial  skills  training  was 
developed  (Mumford,  Weeks,  Harding  A  Fleishman,  1985).  As  a  result  of  the 
modeling  process  that  was  carr'ed  out,  insights  were  gained  Into  the  initial 
skills  training  process  to  show  how  student  attributes  and  course  content 
variables  interact  to  affect  training  outcomes. 

In  a  previous  but  related  research  effort,  the  Air  Force  has  developed  an 
index  of  occupational  learning  difficulty  defined  as  the  time  required  to 
learn  to  satisfactorily  perform  the  tasks  required  In  an  occupation. 
Subsequently,  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Air  Force  manpower  allocation 
system  might  be  improved  If  the  Occupational  Learning  Difficulty  Index  was 
used  as  a  frame  of  reference  in  establishing  aptitude  minimums.  However,  an 
analysis  by  Weeks  (1984)  indicated  that  the  realignment  of  aptitude  minimums 
in  accordance  with  occupational  learning  difficulty  would  lead  to  marked 
shifts  in  aptitude  minimums  for  several  specialties.  Thus,  the  concern  for 
more  definitive  Information  about  the  possible  impact  of  shifts  In  aptitude 
requirements  before  Instituting  such  changes  was  expressed  by  Air  Force 
managers. 


Method 

In  reviewing  the  relationship  between  cognitive  abilities  and  training 
outcomes,  it  became  apparent  that  the  effects  of  aptitude  on  training 
outcomes  could  be  captured  only  by  considering  in  addition  to  aptitude  a 
variety  of  other  student  attributes  as  well  as  the  potential  interaction  of 
aptitude  and  related  variables  with  the  training  processes  associated  with 
particular  training  courses.  Thus,  it  was  decided  that  a  multivariate  path 
analysis  approach  would  be  the  most  appropriate  means  capable  of  Incoi — 
porating  a  variety  of  student  inputs,  course  content,  and  outcome  variables. 

The  first  step  in  The  multivariate  modeling  effort  was  to  define  the 
major  outcomes  of  initial  skills  training  courses  along  with  the  student 
input  and  course  content  variables  most  likely  to  influence  these  outcomes. 
Also,  at  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  identify  potential  measures  of 
these  variables  and  to  Identify  any  blasos  or  limitations  that  might  affect 
the  general  application  of  these  measures.  To  obtain  Information  needed  to 
identify  the  potential  variables,  a  series  of  structured  interviews  was 
conducted  at  several  Air  Force  technical  training  centers.  At  each  site 
variables  indicative  of  the  quality  of  student  training  performance!  student 
input  and  traing  content  variables  that  might  Influence  training  performance; 
probable  relationships  between  course  content  and  student  input  variables; 
potential  measures  of  student  input,  course  content,  and  training  outcome 
variables;  potential  sources  and  biases  in  these  measures.  As  a  result  of 
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these  meetings  7  student  Input,  16  course  content,  end  7  outcome  variables 
Mere  Identified.  The  variables  end  their  measures  are  shown  In  Table  1. 


Outcoma  Varlablas 
Qua  1 1  ty  of  $tuda*T  Rrfonai 
SIA  Tim* 

ActAwalc  Counseling 
Non# cade*  I  c  Couna#  I  log 

fia  training 
Academic  Attrition 
Nonacademic  Attrition 

Student  Input/Var tablet 

**tTn3I 

Rsadlng  Laval 

Academic  Notlvatloc 
Staple  Intaraat 
Preference  Intaraat* 
Educational  Laval 
Educational  Preparation 


Couraa  Content  Variable* 
Couraa  Length 
Day  Length 

Student-faculty  Hatton 
ln»tructor  Quality 

lfi*tructor  Experience 
Uaa  of  Aid* 

H*nd*-on  Instruction 

Aaount  of  Feedback 

Amount  of  Practice 

Bsenl Istaant  Bonus 

Yearly  flow 

Occupational  Difficulty 

Beading  Difficulty 
Abstract  Knowledge 

Diversity 

Expected  Attrition  Rate 


N*e*uro 

Average  of  end  of  block  testa 
Busbar  of  tour*  of  apodal  Individual 
assistance  <SIA> 

Number  of  academic  counseling  sessions 
Number  of  nonacademic  counsel Ing 
sessions 

Number  of  hour a  of  retraining 
El  I sH net I on  for  academic  reasons 
Elimination  for  nonacademic  reasons 


Scores  on  as  lector  aptitude  Index  of 
ASVA0 

Total  score  on  the  Air  Force  Beading 
Abilities  Teat 

Number  of  difficult  courses  taken 
Received  guaranteed  specialty 
Received  preferred  seed* tty 
Highest  educational  lava!  attained 
Recoeeended  high  school  course 
prerequisites  taken 
Years  free  birth 


Total  Instructional  hours  In  course 
Length  of  academic  day 
Number  of  student*  per  tsecher 
Average  of  Instructor  performance 
evaluations 

Average  months  of  Instructor  experience 
Number  of  Instructional  aids  divided  by 
course  length 

Hours  of  hands-on  Instruction  divided 
by  couraa  length 

Number  of  evaluations  dl vised  by  course 
length 

Course  length  divided  by  number  of  Its 
units 

Availability  of  selective  reenl Istment 
bonus 

Number  of  students  trained  yearly 
Overall  learning  difficulty  of 
occupational  tasks 

Beading  grade  level  of  course  aeterlftls 
Bating*  of  abstract  knouladge  required 
In  course 

Number  of  units  in  course 
Expected  attrition  rate 


Selection  of  courses  to  be  Included  In  the  study  was  based  on  several 
criteria  which  raflactad  tha  pragmatic  motivations  underlying  the  study. 
Among  the  selection  guidelines  were  that  the  courses  should  be  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  Air  Force  Initial  skills  courses;  the  four  aptitude  areas  should 
be  represented,  there  should  be  adequate  variance  In  the  mlnlmim  aptitude 

levels  required  tor  entry  Into.  the.  courses.,  high  post,  courses  end  courses 
with  high  student  flow  were  to  be  chosen.  The  sample  of  trainees  was  chosen 
to  Include  all  who  had  entered  the  courses  In  the  most  recent  six  months 
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with  a  minimum  of  50  students  for  each  course.  These  procedures  resulted  in 
a  total  of  5,970  students  in  48  courses.  Thirty-eight  of  the  courses  and 
5,081  of  the  students  were  used  in  the  model  development  sample  with  the 
remaining  courses  and  students  held  cross-validation  sample. 

Procedure 

Once  data  collection  and  coding  had  been  accomplished,  preliminary 
data  analyses  were  conducted  In  which  it  was  assumed  that  all  course  content 
variables  could  be  applied  to  all  students  in  each  course  and  that  students 
with  missing  data  for  a  variable  would  be  omitted  only  from  analyses  which 
involved  that  variable.  Descriptive  statistics  and  bivariate  correlations 
among  all  variables  were  obtained.  This  information  provided  a  framework  for 
reviewing  the  Initial  conceptual  model  and  constructing  a  hypothetical  model 
Interrelating  the  student  Input,  course  content,  and  training  outcome 
variables.  This  hypothetical  model  was  used  to  generate  the  path  specifica¬ 
tions  to  be  employed  In  a  USREl  V  analysis  of  the  correlations  obtained  in 
the  model  development  sample.  The  goodness  of  fit  test  and  residual  term 
generated  by  the  LISREL  V  analysis  were  used  to  assess  the  extent  to  which 
the  hypothetical  model  provided  an  adequate  description  of  the  Interrelation¬ 
ships  among  the  variables  in  the  model.  The  multiple  Rs  generated  by  the 
model  against  each  of  the  dependent  variables  were  obtained  along  with  the 
standardized  path  and  regression  coefficients  generated  in  optimizing  the  tit 
between  the  hypothetical  model  and  the  observed  correlation  matrix.  The 
regression  and  path  coefficients  provide  a  basis  for  assessing  the  causal 
impact  of  the  student  Input  and  course  content  variables  on  training  out¬ 
comes,; 

Results 

Inspection  of  the  bivariate  correlations  among  all  the  variables  which 
have  import  for  understanding  the  causes  of  performance  disclosed  some 
Interesting  findings  about  Air  Force  Initial  skills  training..  First,  the 
two  interest  measures  produced  a  weak  pattern  of  relationships  which  were 
hard  to  interpret  so  these  measures  were  dropped  from  further  analysis. 
The  remalnding  student  input  variables,  such  as  aptitude  and  student  motiva¬ 
tion,  displayed  positive  relationships  of  about  .50  and  correlations  with 
achievement  test  grades  of  between  ,20  and  .35.;  Among  the  training  outcome 
variables  It  was  found  that  assessed  quality  of  performance  had  negative 
relationships  with  the  othe-  training  outcomes  as  would  be  expected  given  the 
impact  of  performance  on  counselling  retraining  and  attrition.  It  was  also 
found  that  counselling  and  attrition  had  weak  relationships  with  student 
Input  and  course  content  variables  while  assessed  quality  of  performance  and 
SIA  time  displayed  moderate  relationships  with  the  Input  and  course  vari¬ 
ables.  This  suggests  that  the  effects  of  student  and  course  attributes  on 
outcomes  are  moderated  through  assessed  quality  of  performance  and  SIA  time. 

Among  the  course  content  variables,  instructor  quality.  Instructor 
experience,  amount  of  feedback,  and  course  length  were  positively  related  to 
assessed  quality  of  performance.  Negative  relationships  with  quality  of 
performance  were  found  for  length  of  the  academic  day,  student  faculty 
ratio,  student  flow,  and  amount  of  practice. 

Interpretation  of  the  relationships  among  the  course  content  variables 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  occupational  difficulty,  manpower  requirements 
and  course  subject  matter  difficulty  were  the  prime  determinants  of  the 
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nature  of  the  training  course.  While  occupational  difficulty  could  be 
measured  directly,  manpower  requirements  and  course  subject  matter  diffi¬ 
culty  represent  latent  variables  that  were  defined  through  observed 
variables.  As  might  be  expected,  manpower  requirements  were  best  defined  by 
yearly  flow,  while  course  diversity,  expected  attrition  rate,  reading 
difficulty,  and  abstract  knowledge  requirements  defined  subject  matter 
difficulty. 

After  the  hypothetical  model  was  refined  on  the  basis  of  the  obtained 
Intercorrelatlons  from  the  model  development  sample  It  was  analyzed  by 
LISREL  V  and  found  to  provide  an  excellent  fit  to  the  observed  relationships 
among  the  student  Input,  course  content,  and  training  outcome  variables 
within  the  model  development  sample  as  Indicated  by  a  goodness  of  fit  Index 
of  .59  and  residual  of  .19  that  were  obtained.  A  multiple  R,  training 
outcomes,  and  the  predlcllve  power  of  the  model  is  shown  by  the  .75  was 
obtained  assessed  quality  of  performance.  Multiple  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cients  of  .60  and  .50  were  obtained  against  academic  and  non-academlcal ly 
counselling  respectively  while  retraining  time,  academic  attrition  and 
non-academic  attrition  produced  Rs  of  .76,  .83,  and  .59  respectively.  The 
weakest  prediction  of  an  outcome  variable  was  for  SIA  time  which  yielded  an 
R  of  .35. 

The  standardized  path  coefficients  generated  by  the  LISREL  V  program  are 
presented  In  Figure  I.  In  Interpreting  this  schematic  diagram  of  the  model, 
the  first  of  the  three  arrows  entering  the  course  parameter  variables,  e.g., 
course  length,  day  length,  student  faculty  ratio,  etc.,  represents  the 
effect  of  subject  matter  difficulty,  the  second  arrow  reprosents  the  effect 
of  occupational  difficulty,  while  the  third  arrow  represents  manpower 
requirements.  Of  the  two  arrows  leaving  the  course  parameter  boxes,  the 
first  shows  Its  Impact  on  assessed  quality  of  performance,  the  second  on  SIA 
time. 

Inspection  of  the  schematic  diagram  of  the  model  Indicates  that  the 
student  Input  variables  produced  sizeable  causal  paths  against  assessed 
quality  of  performance:  .16,  .16,  and  .14  for  aptitude,  reading  level,  and 
academic  motivation  respectively.  This  suggests  that  other  student  Input 
variables  In  addition  to  aptitude  are  prime  determinants  of  training  perfor¬ 
mance.  Also,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  prime  course  content  variables, 
e.g.,  subject  matter  difficulty,  occupational  difficulty,  and  manpower 
requirements  had  negative  effects  on  quality  of  student  performance  (-.08, 
-.13,  -.10)  respectively. 

Assessed  quality  of  student  performance  had  substantial  effects  on  all 
relevant  training  outcomes.  Quality  of  performance  had  sizeable  paths 
against  academic  counseling  (-.20)  and  nonacademic  counseling  (-.23). 
Academic  counseling  In  turn  had  a  positive  effect  on  academic  attrition 
(.22)  and  on  retraining  (.3*).  These  results  show  that  counseling  moderates 
the  relationship  between  performance  In  training  and  subsequent  outcomes 
such  as  retraining  and  elimination.  This  Is  one  of  the  more  Interesting 
findings  generated  by  the  model,  that  is,  the  manner  In  which  aptitude,  or 
for  that  matter  any  student  Input  variable,  Inf'uences  training  outcomes. 
Aptitude  and  other  student  Inputs  have  a  strong  direct  causal  Impact  on  the 
assessed  quality  of  student  performance.  However,  the  model  Indicates  that 
student  Inputs  do  not  have  any  direct  effect  on  the  more  distal  training 
outcomes  such  as  academic  attrition,  nonacademic  attrition,  and  retraining.. 
Rather,  student  inputs  affect  the  assessed  quality  of  student  performance 
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which  in  turn  effects  either  academic  counseling  or  nonacademic  counseling. 
The  fundamental  importance  of  academic  and  nonacademic  counseling  in  deter¬ 
mining  distal  training  outcomes  is  an  Important  finding  because  it  indicates 
that,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  student  Inputs  or  any  manipulations  made 
to  them,  whether  an  individual  Is  eliminated  from  training  or  retrained  is 
ultimately  in  the  hands  of  course  Instructors.  Given  the  fundamental  Impor¬ 
tance  of  instructors'  counseling  decisions  In  determining  retraining  and 
attrition,  it  appears  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  this  process  in 
future  research  efforts,  and  that  both  academic  and  nonacademic  counseling 
should  be  considered  major  training  outcomes.  That  retraining  Is  an  antece¬ 
dent  of  academic  attrition  is  shown  by  the  path  of  .25.  Thus,  high  re¬ 
fraining  time  appears  to  be  an  antecedent  of  attrition.  Another  Interesting 
tlnding  is  that  subject  matter  difficulty  had  a  stronger  causal  effect  (.16) 
on  SIA  time  than  did  quality  of  performance  (-.07).  This  suggests  that  poor 
performance  might  have  some  effect  on  SIA  time,  but  that  the  difficulty  of 
the  course  material  appears  to  be  the  prime  determinant. 

While  at  first  glance,  the  path  coefficients  obtained  for  many  of  the 
variables  may  seem  low  and  appear  to  be  lacking  in  effective  predictive 
power,  the  sizes  of  the  Rs  generated  by  the  model  and  the  stable  predictions 
generated  in  the  cross  validation  courses  shows  that  the  model  provides 
unusually  effective  predictions  of  training  outcomes.  The  relatively  low 
magnitude  of  the  individual  path  coefficients  really  in  effect  confirms  the 
Initial  premise  of  the  study  that  technical  training  is  a  highly  complex 
process  which  can  only  be  described  by  a  variety  of  student  input,  course 
content,  and  training  outcome  variables.  While  this  is  not  an  especially 
unusual  conclusion,  it  suggests  that  optimal  description  and  prediction  of 
the  training  process  can  never  be  attained  wi Trout  employing  multivariate 
techniques  capable  of  taking  Into  account  this  complex  web  of  interrelation¬ 
ships. 
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Non-return  of  survey  instruments  is  a  problem  that  plagues  all  social  sci¬ 
entists.;  In  the  analysis  of  returned  surveys  researchers  generally  try  to 
demonstrate  that  there  are  no  relevant  differences  between  respondants  and 
non-respondants.  Most  often  this  determination  is  made  upon  the  basis  of 
demographic  data  available  to  the  researchers.;  Much  other  data  that  would  be 
relevant  and  for  which  there  could  be  differences  is  usually  not  available. 
This  paper  examines  the  personality  differences  between  military  participants 
and  non-participants  in  three  voluntary  studies  which  required  the  keeping  of 
event  records  over  a  six-week  period. 

Over  the  last  several  decades  researchers  have  conducted  numerous  investi¬ 
gations  to  improve  our  understanding  of  the  consequences  for  research  validi¬ 
ty  of  non-random  attrition  in  field  studies.  Such  investigations  are  usually 
limited  by  the  non-availability  of  data  on  non-respondants,  but  significant 
differences  have  been  found  between  subjects  and  non-respondants  who  can  not 
be  located  for  telephone  interviews  (Weaver,  Holmes  and  Glenn,  1975),  people 
who  do  not  return  mailed  questionnaires  (Macek  and  Miles,  1975)  and  persons 
likely  to  volunteer  for  experimental  studies  (Rosenthal  and  Rosnow,  1969). 
While  the  research  literature  is  full  of  market  research  studies  which  ex¬ 
amine  non-return  of  questionnaires  and  the  characteristics  of  volunteers, 
little  work  has  been  done  on  the  characteristics  of  subjects  who  drop  out  of 
studies  or  renege  on  commitments  to  participate.  Silverman  (1964)  has  found 
that  "no-shows"  who  had  agreed  to  participate  in  a  psychological  experiment 
were  higher  in  self  esteem  than  were  participants.  Wrightsraan  (1966)  repor¬ 
ted  that  "no-shows"  scored  lower  in  social  responsibility  than  did  partici¬ 
pants.  Rosenthal  and  Rosnow  (1969)  concluded  in  a  review  of  volunteerism 
that  "no-shows"  are  similar  to  non-volunteers  in  nature  and  tend  to  differ 
from  volunteers  in  several  important  respects-  Most  importantly,  they  noted 
that  those  conditions  which  support  volunteering  are  exactly  those  which  lead 
to  subjects  who  had  volunteered  becoming  "no-shows".. 

This  is  a  significant  point  in  considering  research  in  the  military  under 
conditions  where  subjects  are  told  that  participation  is  voluntary,  but  hear 
that  announcement  from  an  official  spokesperson  in  the  chain  of  command.  As 
researchers  we  hope  that  the  suggestion  that  this  is  an  official  duty  will  en¬ 
courage  participation — dealing  with  non-participation  is  troublesome.  But... 
subjects  in  fact  have  the  right  to  withdraw.  The  past  research  suggests  that 
these  conditions  may  favor  the  selective  withdrawal  of  certain  subjects. 
This  paper  examines  selective  withdrawal  in  three  studies  at  the  U.;  S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy. 
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METHOD 


1 


SUBJECTS.  The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  is  the  smallest  of  the  U,  S.  Service  Acade¬ 
mies*  Though  less  well  known  than  West  Point  or  Annapolis,  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  functions  much  the  same  and  in  fact  exchanges  students  with  the  other 
Academies  regularly*  Cadets  enter  the  Academy  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
preceding  their  freshman  year.  The  training  that  takes  place  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  conducted  chiefly  by  cadets  (the  Cadre)  about  to  enter  their  own  jun¬ 
ior  year.  This  period,  called  "Swab  Summer”,  is,  among  other  things,  inten¬ 
ded  to  be  stressful  and  has  changed  little  since  Dornbusch  (1955)  used  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  as  a  model  for  military  socialization.  During  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  a  cadet's  freshman  year,  the  cadet  is  supervised  closely  and  fol¬ 
lows  a  strict  academic,  athletic  and  military  regimen*  While  academic  grades 
are  given  much  as  they  are  at  any  college,  cadets  are  also  rated  for  military 
career  suitability  by  their  peers. 

STUDY  DESIGN.  Study  I  was  planned  as  a  field  experiment  in  which  one  treat¬ 
ment  group  would  receive  a  manipulation  intended  to  focus  a  cadet's  attention 
on  his  own  ability  to  meet  and  deal  successfully  with  the  challenge  of  Swab 
Summer.  A  second  treatment  group  received  an  additional  manipulation  inten¬ 
ded  to  increase  support  networks  within  the  platoon.  It  was  hypothesized 
that  subjects  in  the  treatment  groups  would  see  the  Swab  Summer  experience  as 
being  more  manageable  and  less  stressful  and  report  themselves  to  be  more 
ready  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  fall  semester  than  a  control  group.  Fur¬ 
thermore,,  it  was  hypothesized  that  the  support  network  treatment  would  result 
in  an  increase  m  the  quality  and  number  of  social  supports. 

Study  II  was  intended  as  a  replication  of  Study  I.  Study  III  was  de¬ 
signed  to  follow  up  on  the  unexpected  outcomes  of  Studies  I  and  II..  In  Study 
III  the  nature  of  the  coping  skills  treatment  was  reversed  in  order  to  assess 
the  impact  of  a  different  instructional  set  upon  perceptions  of  stress  and 
performance. 

PERSONALITY  MEASURES.  The  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule  (EPPS)  was 
one  of  the  personality  measures.  The  EPPS  is  a  forced  choice  inventory  with 
items  balanced  for  social  desirability.  The  fifteen  factors  include  achieve¬ 
ment,  affiliation,  dominance  and  agression  which  have  fairly  clear  associa¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  intraception,  exhibition  and  order  which  generally  are  less 
fcmiliar-  Tbp  second  scale  was  the  California  Personality  Inventory  (CPI). 
The  CPI  was  designed  to  tap  personality  constructs  with  broad  social  rele¬ 
vance  which  favor  the  positive  side  of  human  nature.’  The  eighteen  subscales 
fall  into  four  groups — measures  of:  (a)  poise  and  self-assurance,  (b)  so¬ 
cialization  and  responsibility,  (c)  achievement  potential  and  intellectual 
efficiency,  and  (d)  interest  modes.  The  third  scale  was  the  16PF  which  was 
developed  with  normal  and  clinical  groups.  The  sixteen  independent  factors 
of  the  scale  are  described  with  bipolar  adjective  sets  in  current  handbooks, 
although,  early  In  the  development  of  the  16PF  it  was  noted  for  the  colorful, 
if  obscure,  factor  labels  chosen  by  the  author.  These  factors  include  factor 
A  (reserved  vs  warmhearted),  Factor  E  (humble  vs  assertive),  Factor  L  (trust¬ 
ing  vs  suspicious),  Factor  Q4  (relaxed  vs  tense).  The  three  scales  were  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  entire  entering  classes  early  in  their  respective  "Swab 
’’Summers*’.  In  general,  their  profiles  paralleled  those  of  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege  students  with  some  notable  similarities  to  military  reference  groups. 
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PARTICIPATION.  The  dependent  variable  Is  participation  defined  in  Studies  I 
and  II  as  completing  a  stress  diary  for  three  of  the  six  weeks  of  the  study 
and  in  Study  III  as  keeping  a  record  of  positive  events  for  six  of  the  six 
weeks  of  the  study. 


STUDY  I 


SUBJECTS .  The  subjects  of  Study  I  were  the  351  cadets  sworn  into  the  Class 
of  1984  during  the  first  week  of  July,  1980.  Of  these  cadets  311  were  men 
and  40  were  women  ranging  in  age  from  17  to  21  with  the  majority  (236)  being 
18  at  the  time  of  their  entry-  The  subjects  upon  entry  were  randomly  as¬ 
signed  by  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  to  one  of  nine  platoons*  The  one  exception 
to  this  procedure  was  that  all  the  cadets  who  were  band  members  were  assigned 
to  the  same  platoon.  Since  this  fact  resulted  in  the  one  platoon  being  sys¬ 
tematically  different  both  In  composition  and  with  respect  to  its  program  for 
SWAB  summer,  the  band  platoon  was  eliminated  from  this  study  as  well  as  Stu¬ 
dies  II  and  III.'  The  remaining  eight  platoons  were  randomly  designated  as  be¬ 
longing  to  Treatment  A,  Treatment  B  or  Control  groups.  Platoons  1,  6  and  7 
were  assigned  to  Treatment  A.  During  the  summer  program  12  of  the  original 
117  cadets  in  Treatment  A  resigned.  Dropping  these  cadets  from  the  study  re¬ 
sulted  in  Treatment  A  being  comprised  of  105  cadets  in  three  separate  pla¬ 
toons*  Fifteen  cadets  resigned  from  the  total  of  114  cadets  who  started  In 
Platoons  2,  4  and  8  which  were  designated  as  Treatment  B  leaving  99  cadets  in 
Treatment  B.  Two  platoons,  with  a  total  of  75  cadets  completed  the  summer 
program  in  the  Control  group* 

RESULTS.  In  Study  I  only  four  subjects  in  the  social  support  network  treat¬ 
ment  and  no  subjects  in  the  non-support  treatment  completed  stress  diaries 
for  six  weeks*'  Thirty-nine  subjects  met  the  participation  criteria  of  three 
weeks*  Participants  were  contrasted  with  non-participants  using  a  T-test  on 
the  16PF,  CPI  and  F.PPS.  Of  all  the  possible  differences,  only  three  emerged. 
On  the  16PF  participants  appeared  to  be  more  conscientious  (6.9  vs  6.2,; 
p^.C^)  and  more  intelligent  (6.9  vs  6.3,  p^.05).  On  the  CPI  participants  reg¬ 
istered  a  lesser  degree  of  flexibility  (7.4  vs  9.0,  p<.01)  which  Gough  (1975) 
interprets  as  meaning  that  these  subjects  tend  to  be  industrious,  methodical, 
and  responsive  to  authority. 


STUDY  II 


Study  II  was  conducted  in  part  as  an  effort  to  improve  the  participation 
rate.  The  study  was  the  same  in  all  respects  except  that  the  experimenters  in¬ 
creased  their  follow-up  efforts  by  maintaining  much  closer  contact  with  com¬ 
pany  officers  and  cadre  than  in  the  previous  year.  Despite  these  efforts, 
support  for  the  study  among  company  officers  and  cadre  varied  widely.  Some 
responded  to  increased  contact  with  more  support  for  this  study,  some  de¬ 
veloped  a  vested  interest  in  their  own  cadets’  participation  and  supervised 
more  closely  than  requested  or  desired  and  others  flatly  refused  to  encourage 
the  participation  of  their  cadet  subordinates.  What  is  noteworthy  about  this 
variability,  and  at  the  same  time  not  unusual,  was  that  command  policy  was 
supportive  of,  although  not  enthusiastic  about,  the  study.  Hence,  all  the 
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company  officers  and  members  of  the  cadre  were  publicly  supportive  and  public¬ 
ly  committed  to  encouraging  but  not  pressuring  cadets  to  particicipate.  The 
variability  occurred  in  private  statements  and  in  behaviors  contrary  to  pub¬ 
lic  positions.  Thu3,  while  the  experimenters  in  their  introduction  attempted 
to  provide  a  more  supportive  and  a  less  pressured  introduction  to  the  study, 
staff  follow-up  resulted  in  more  pressure  which  probably  contributed  to  a 
higher  participation  rate  and,  some  cadets  perceiving  that  the  study  was  com¬ 
pulsory  and  not  at  all  voluntary.  This  feature  of  Study  II  probably  is  com¬ 
mon  to  most  "volun tary**  participation  in  officially  sanctioned  studies,  but 
is  clearly  undesirable* 

SUBJECTS.  Study  II  was  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1981  utilizing  the  396 
cadets  of  the  Class  of  1983  as  subjects.  Of  these  cadets  331  were  men  and  65 
were  women*  They  were  divided  into  nine  platoons  one  of  which,  the  band  pla¬ 
toon,  was  ommitted  from  the  study.  Treatment  A,  the  non-meeting  group,  was 
comprised  of  three  platoons  totalling  133  cadets,  14  of  whom  resigned  before 
the  end  of  SWAB  summer.  The  non-meeting  group  included  therefore,  119  ca¬ 
dets*  Treatment  B,  the  meeting  group  was  comprised  of  three  platoons  total¬ 
ling  141  cadets  of  whom  15  resigned  without  completing  the  summer  training 
program.  The  meeting  group,  therefore,  included  126  cadets.'  A  control  group 
of  two  platoons  with  85  cadets  received  no  treatment  as  in  Study  I.  Ages  of 
the  cadets  were  typical  of  cadet  classes  ranging  from  17  to  21  with  61. 6Z  be¬ 
ing  18. 

RESULTS.  As  in  Study  I,  cadets  in  the  meeting  group  did  not  appear  to  keep 
their  committment  to  meet  regularly  in  small  groups.  As  did  cadets  in  the 
non-meeting  group,  they  discussed  the  study  with  friends  of  their  own  choos¬ 
ing.  They  seemed  to  form  no  significant  bonds  as  a  result  of  the  randomly 
generated  meeting  groups.  Given  the  tremendous  pressure  on  cadet  time  it 
turned  out  to  be  next  to  impossible  to  get  cadets  to  take  the  time  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  was  not  natural  when  the  experimenters  could  not  require  or  even 
closely  monitor  compliance*  These  further  findings  support  the  determination 
made  in  Study  I  to  consider  participation  in  both  Treatment  A  and  Treatment  B 
as  members  of  one  treatment  group.  In  Study  II,  91  (out  of  a  possible  245) 
cadets  participated  for  three  or  more  weeks  of  the  study. 

PARTICIPANT  VS  NON-PARTICIPANT  DIFFERENCES.  Given  the  greater  participation 
rate  and  the  perhaps  different  dynamics  of  Study  II,  one  would  not  necessari¬ 
ly  expect  participants  to  differ  from  non-participants  in  the  same  fashion  as 
in  Study  I.  Both  participants  and  non-participants  rank  above  the  normative 
means  on  the  CPI’s  scales  for  dominance;  capacity  for  status,  and  social  pres¬ 
ence.  Non-participant however,  are  characterized  by  a  greater  degree  of 
dominance  (3.9  vs  31.6,  p<.001),  greater  capacity  for  status  (20.5  vs  19.4, 
p<.05),  and  greater  social  presence  (39.5  vs  37.7,  p<.05).  Non-participants 
are,  therefore,  more  independent,  self-seeking  and  less  patient  and  deliber¬ 
ate.  On  the  EPPS,  non-participants  appear  as  more  dominant  (34.0  vs  24.3, 
p<.01)  and  less  verbally  aggressive  (12.8  vs  14.2,  p<.05).  The  overall  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  non-participants  in  contrast  to  the  participants  is  that  they  are 
less  likely  to  accept  direction  from  outside,  and  more  likely  to  invest  them¬ 
selves  in  demonstrating  their  independence.  As  Brehm  (1966)  would  suggest, 
they  are  more  likely  to  resist  further  imposition  on  their  freedom  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  participate  when  the  cost  to  their  advancement  is  low. 


STUDY  III 


OVERVIEW.  Study  III  was  conducted  In  the  same  fashion  as  Studios  I  and  II 
with  the  one  critical  differance  being  that  subjects  were  instructed  to  keep 
daily  records  of  the  gocd  things  that  happened  to  them  instead  of  stressful 
events.  Since  this  task  was  both  less  demanding  and  more  pleasant,  participa¬ 
tion  for  the  minimum  period  was  expected  to  be  greater.  Also,  for  the  same 
reasons  a  greater  degree  of  participation  was  considered  essential*  While 
the  recording  of  one  stressful  event  required  writing  a  paragraph  and  took 
some  thought,  reporting  that  the  cadet  received  a  letter  could  be  done  in 
three  words  with  little  thought*  By  changing  the  structure  of  the  treatment, 
therefore,  the  criterion  for  participation  was  also  altered*  A  second  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  change  in  the  treatment  was  that  officer  and  cadet  leadership 
could  more  easily  encourage  participation.  Nevertheless,  variability  was 
still  evident  ranging  from  the  exertion  of  too  much  pressure  to  less  than  en¬ 
thusiastic  follow-up. 

SUBJECTS.  Study  III  was  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1982.  Owing  to  a 
change  in  the  Coast  Guard  requirements  for  Academy  graduates  the  Class  of 
1986  which  entered  during  that  summer  was  considerably  smaller  than  previous 
classes.  A  total  of  250  cadets  including  206  men  and  44  women  were  sworn  in 
during  the  first  week  of  July..  These  cadets  were  randomly  assigned  to  six 
platoons  one  of  which,'  the  band  platoon,  was  omitted  from  the  study.  Two  pla¬ 
toons  totalling  87  people  were  designated  as  controls  who  received  no  treat¬ 
ment  instructions.  One  platoon  of  41  persons  was  assigned  to  Treatment  A, 
the  non-meeting  group.  Of  these,  7  persons  resigned  before  the  end  of  the 
summer  leaving  34  in  Treatment  A.  Two  platoons  totalling  81  persons  were  as¬ 
signed  to  Treatment  B,  the  meeting  group*.  Ages  ranged  from  17  to  21  with  the 
majority  being  18. 

RESULTS.  Participation  in  general  was  much  higher  as  expected.  This  fact  is 
due  most  likely  to  the  much  greater  ease  of  completing  the  task.  The  entry 
of  one  event,  e.g.  "got  a  letter"  would  classify  a  cadet  as  participant  for 
the  week;  yet,  the  real  impact  of  participation  might  be  much  less.  There¬ 
fore,  for  Study  III  the  participation  level  was  set  as  six  weeks  for  all  sub¬ 
jects.  Defined  in  this  manner,  27  of  the  107  subjects  were  classified  as  par¬ 
ticipants.  This  figure  places  the  participation  rate  of  Study  III  at  25%  and 
between  the  rate  of  Study  I  (19%)  and  Study  II  (37%).  Once  again  cadets 
failed  to  meet  regularly  in  their  small  groups.  This  fact  is  evident  in  the 
finding  that  social  networks  did  not  reflect  the  impact  of  assignment  to 
small  groups,  from  discussions  with  cadets,  and  from  follow-up  reports  that 
groups  seldom  met.  The  sole  virtue  in  attempting  to  get  groups  to  meet  for 
each  of  these  studies  was  comparability.  In  order  to  make  sense  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  results  associated  with  random  assignment  to  small  groups,  however,  one 
only  has  to  recognize  that  cadets  spend  24  hours  per  day  working  and  living 
in  close  association  with  a  peer  group.  Unlike  a  large  university  or  even  a 
small  liberal  arts  college,  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  spends  a  whole  summer  be¬ 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  Academic  year  building' peer  groups.  It  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  cadets  considered  the  small  group  assignments  as  superfluous* _  The 
majority  reported  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  with  social  supports  (X*3.3 
on  a  7  point  scale  with  1*  "high  satisfaction  with  support  received  at  the 
Academy"  and  23%  reporting  some  dissatisfaction). 
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PARTICIPANTS  VS  NON-PARTICIPANT  DIFFERENCES.  Participants  in  Study  III  were 
characterized  on  the  16PF  as  being  more  conscientious  (6.28  vs  5.24,  p<.01) 
and  more  forthright  (4.16  vs  5.12,  p<*05)  than  non-participants.  On  the  EPPS 
participants  appeared  to  be  higher  in  affiliation  (18.74  vs  16.32,  p<.05). 
This  profile,  as  does  the  profile  of  participation  in  Study  I,  represents  par¬ 
ticipants  as  more  open  and  more  likely  to  follow  through  on  commitments. 


DISCUSSIOH 


It  is  clear  that  cadets  who  dropped  out  of  these  studies  differ  from  ca¬ 
dets  who  met  the  participation  criterion  in  the  studies.  Participation  rates 
varied  with  the  assigned  task  and  with  the  energy  with  which  follow-up  ef¬ 
forts  were  made-  Participation  also  varied  with  personality  such  that  par¬ 
ticipants  like  ti'e  volunteers  studied  by  Rosenthal  and  Rosow  were  more  compli¬ 
ant  than  non-participants.  The  significance  of  these  findings  will  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  study.  In  these  studies  personality  variables  on  which  sub¬ 
jects  differ  did  not  correlate  with  dependent  variables.  Were  these  studies 
of  job  satisfaction,  leadership,  motivation  or  work  habits  non-participation 
would  not  be  so  benign.  In  a  military  setting  where  subjects  might  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  "volunteer"  resistance  to  pressure  might  well  be  a  systematic  bias 
to  research  results' 
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ADVANCING  SURVEY  DESIGN  THROUGH  TECHNOLOGY 


Linda  M  Doherty 

Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center 

decent  development  in  computer  capabilities  and 
communications  are  enabling  attitudinal  surveys  to  be  designed, 
developed ,  administered  K  and  analyzed  quickly  and  accurately . 

The  use  of  computerized  suirvey  systems  should  lead  to  improvements 
in  survey  design,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  policy  makers 
with  timely  and  accurate  information  This  paper  describes  the 
components  one  such  automated  system,  and  outlines  some  important 
survey  research  issues  that  may  be  addressed  by  using  this 
technology  over  traditional  paper  and  pencil  survey  methods 

Computer  technology  applied  to  surveys  in  the  past  has  focused  almost 
exclusively  on  the  statistical  processing  of  data.  While  this  is  an 
important  component  of  the  survey  research  process,  other  components  may 
now  be  automated  and  integrated  into  a  complete  system.  Recent 
developments  in  computer  capabilities  have  enabled  the  private  sector  to 
design,  develop,  administer  and  analyze  surveys  quickly  in  a  broad  range  of 
settings  that  include  local  and  national  elections,  and  consumer  product 
evaluation.  Existing  computer  technology  is  sufficiently  inexpensive  so 
that  computers  can  communicate  with  remote  terminals  to  efficiently  collect 
and  analyze  attitudinal  information  and  integrate  that  information  with 
otner  data  bases  Since  computer  administration  of  surveys  is  a  relatively 
new  phenomenon,  little  research  has  been  done  comparing  this  method  with 
other  data  collection  methods  Also,  survey  design  research  issues  more 
easily  studied  with  this  method  have  not  yet  been  identified. 

This  paper  focuses  on  (1)  describing  the  components  of  a  computerized 
survey  system  that  should  lead  to  improved  survey  design,  and  (2)  defining 
some  of  the  research  issues  that  may  be  addressed  through  such  automated 
data  collection  methods 

Automated  Survey  System  Components 

Automated  Survey  Administration  and  Data  Collection 

The  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center  is  developing  an 
automated  survey  system  to  assess  the  attitudes  of  the  Navy  civilian 
workforce  CENSUS  (Computerized  Executive  Networking  Survey  System) 
administers  questionnaires  and  collects  information  using  remote  terminals 
linked  by  phone  lines  to  host  computers  The  attitudinal  information  is 
then  integrated  with  existing  personnel  data  bases  and  statistically 
analyzed 

Besides  the  efficiency  of  administering  surveys  via  computer,  the 
technology  has  other  implications  for  survey  design.  First,  the  "demand" 
characteristics  of  the  computer  terminal  are  such  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  leave  items  blank,  or  provide  more  answers  than  requested 
Second,  since  branching  and  individually  tailored  questions  are  easily 
presented,  it  is  possible  to  study  different  versions  of  a  survey  upon 
individuals,  and  vary  format  characteristics,  etc.  Third,  the  survey 
format  may  be  used  to  provide  feedback  to  participants  to  increase  the 
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accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  information  provided,  and  to  present 
results  from  previous  surveys.  Feedback  could  include  specific  instructions 
about  how  to  interact  with  the  computer  and  complete  the  questionnaire,  and 
provide  positive  and  negative  comments  contingent  on  the  quality  of  the 
responses 

Sampling  Strategy 

The  sampling  process  may  be  made  more  efficient  by  computerizing  the 
strategy  used  to  extract  samples  from  the  population,  permitting  policy 
makers  to  select  subsamples  of  interest,-  yet  ensuring  an  appropriate  mix  of 
participants.  The  computer  program  will  be  structured  so  that  an  updated 
population  data  base  may  be  maintained  and  monitored,  enabling 
representative  replacement  participants  to  be  selected  efficiently  In 
addition,  results  from  secondary  subgroup  analyses  on  the  data  base  should 
well  represent  the  population  of  interest  While  the  sampling  strategy 
itself  cannot  directly  influence  the  number  of  survey  respondents,  the 
computer  terminal  used  to  administer  the  surveys  is  interesting  and 
involves  the  participants  in  the  task.  This  should  increase  the  likelihood 
that  the  identified  sample  wil1  agree  to  respond  to  the  survey 

Data  Analysis 

The  automated  survey  system  allows  results  to  be  computed  more 
quickly  and  in  greater  depth  than  by  transferring  paper  and  pencil 
responses  to  computer,  since  the  questionnaire  is  already  in  the 
appropriate  format  for  data  analysis.  By  automating  the  data  collection  and 
statistical  analysis  phases,  data  entry  errors  will  be  avoided  The  faster 
the  results  are  reported,  the  more  timely  and  credible  they  will  be,  and, 
hence,  more  likely  to  be  accepted  and  utilized  by  policy  makers  Also,, 
answers  will  be  integrated  into  longitudinal  data  bases,  where  secondary 
analyses  may  be  conducted  with  relative  ease.  Branching  characteristics  of 
the  data  collection  methods  will  create  hierarchically  ordered  data 
Statistical  methods  need  to  be  developed  to  arulyze  these  type  of  data,  and 
further  advances  in  application  of  statistical  and  computational  methods 
should  occur  as  a  result  of  the  need  to  analyze  longitudinal, 
hierarchically  ordered  data 

Computerized  Authoring  System 

A  computerized  authoring  system  for  survey  development  will  be  an 
interactive  software  program  that  provides  a  manager  untrained  in 
questionnaire  design  with  a  prompting,-  retrieval,  and  feedback  system  to 
produce  reliable  and  useful  surveys.  As  methods  for  developing  questions 
become  more  precise,  and  as  data  banks  of  questions  and  responses  are 
established,  it  is  possible  to  develop  an  authoring  system  that  can  prompt 
managers  to  develop  questionnaires  independently  and  interactively.  The 
authoring  system  will  consist  of  two  components  *  a  menu- driven  control 
system  Chat  includes  an  editor  and  format  specifier,  and  a  data  base  that 
includes  survey  data  from  previous  questionnaire  administrations  and 
standardized  questionnaires  The  authoring  system  will  improve 
questionnire  design  in  general,  and  will  enable  the  development  of 
questionnaires  from  an  a  priori  knowledge  and  theory  building  perspective 
Thus,  the  quality  of  surveys  should  improve,  as  well  as  their 
applicability. 
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Feedback  Systems  to  Policy  Makers 


The  expected  outcomes  of  automated  surveys  are  results  that  are 
improved  in  quality  and  timeliness.  By  automating  reports  of  the  results, 
policy  makers  should  be  able  to  utilize  the  findings  more  quickly. 
Communication  should  improve  by  using  the  technology  of  presentation  and 
communication  methods  These  feedback  methods  would  include  improved 
information  displays  such  as  the  enhanced  use  of  graphics  (Fienberg,  1979)' 
Also,  a  true  feedback  system  will  be  established  where  policy  makers  become 
involved  in  developing  questionnaires  through  the  computerized  authoring 
system  and  accessing  the  data  base,  interactively,,  through  easy  to  use 
menu-driven  computer  programs.  By  evaluating  the  needs  and  questions  of 
policy  makers,  more  effective  feedback  that  provides  input  to  future  survey 
designs  is  the  final  component  in  the  automated  survey  system 


Research  Issues 

Response  Effects 

Most  sources  of  variation  in  the  quality  of  survey  responses  may  be 
attributed  to  what  Orne  (1969)  originally  referred  to  as  the  "demand 
characteristics  of  the  situation."  Bradburn  (1983)  stated  that  "  the 
characteristics  of  the  task  are  the  major  source  of  response  effects  and 
are,  in  general,  much  larger  than  effects  due  to  interviewer  or  respondent 
characteristics."  (p  291).  Studies  of  the  task  characteristics  in 
traditional  paper  and  pencil  questionnaires  indicate  there  are  few 
differences  in  the  variability  or  quality  of  responses  for  different 
methods  of  presentation  for  all  types  of  questions  (Sudman  and  Bradburn, 
1974)  Use  of  the  computer  provides  the  survey  developer  with  the  ability 
to  study  these  effects  systematically 

Sensitive  questions.  Collecting  responses  to  sensitive  questions  may 
be  one  area  where  method  of  presentation  is  important.  In  this  area, 
computerized  administration  can  make  a  considerable  contribution  by 
improving  the  number  and  quality  of  responses  obtained.  Respondents  may 
perceive  that  completing  a  survey  on  an  automated  system  is  more  anonymous 
than  other  methods,  and,  hence,  they  may  be  more  willing  to  disclose 
personal  and  sensitive  information  One  method  previously  tested  to 
increase  anonymity,  and  believed  to  increase  honesty,  is  the  randomized 
response  technique  (Warner,  1965),  which  requires  the  respondent  to  use 
randomization  to  determine  whether  a  sensitive  question  or  an  innocuous  one 
is  to  be  answered  Simple  probability  calculations  then  give  an  estimate 
of  the  nunber  in  the  sample  who  agreed  with  the  sensitive  question,  without 
knowledge  of  which  respondents  did  so.  This  technique  was  found  to 
increase  reports  of  socially  undesirable  behavior  and,  perhaps,  honesty 
Some  evidence  indicates  that  respondents  may  answer  electronic  surveys  with 
more  extreme,  thus,  less  socially  desirable  answers  than  they  answer  paper 
and  pencil  surveys  (Kiesler  and  Sproull,  1985;.  Kiesler,  et  al  ,  1985). 

Questionnaire  format.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  to  study  the 
effects  of  task  variables  such  as  questionnaire  format,  wording,  and 
length,  with  conclusions  that  these  effects  are  too  complex  to  make 
definitive  statements  (Sudman  and  Bradburn,  1980).  Schuman  and  Presser 
(1981)  found  little  relation  between  measures  of  attitude  strength  and 


propensity  to  be  influenced  by  question  form.  However,  they  did  find  that 
the  context  in  which  a  question  is  asked  -  the  ordering  of  questions ,  the 
inclusion  of  other  questions  and  the  arrangement  of  the  questionnaire  can 
produce  response  effects.  The  implications  for  studying  response  effects 
ujmg  an  automated  system  is  that  it  provides  the  flexibility  to  vary  the 
form  of  the  questionnaire,  its  length,  wording,  level  of  branching  or 
contingency  questions  within  a  single  questionnaire  or  among 
questionnaires.  The  Census  bureau  is  testing  one  automated  system,  CATI 
(Computer  Assisted  Telephone  Interviewing)  system,  where  interviewers 
interact  with  a  computer  to  make  contact  with  respondents  by  telephone,  and 
ask  them  branching,  in-depth  questions  that  are  recorded  immediately  into 
the  computer  (Nicholls,  1983)  With  the  flexibility  in  question 
presentation  permitted  by  automated  survey  systems  and  sophisticated 
sampling  plans,  it  is  possible  to  design  experiments  that  will  elicit  the 
specific  characteristics  of  questionnaires  to  which  respondents  are  most 
sensitive,  and  how  those  characteristics  affect  their  answers 

Response  sets  and  memory  Characteristics  of  respondents,  or  response 
sets,,  may  influence  answers  to  questions  m  a  way  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  being  asked  Some  research  indicates  (Bradourn  et  al  , 
1979)  that  response  sets  may  not  be  respondents  attempting  to  present  a 
socially  desirable  image,  but  may  reflect  more  stable  personality 
characteristics  or  different  life  experiences.  By  exploiting  the  branching 
capabilities  of  the  computer,  it  may  be  possible  to  discriminate  between 
response  sets  and  real  differences  in  attitudes 

The  effects  of  memory  operate  on  responses  because  respondents  forget 
what  they  have  previously  answered,  or  they  telescope  time  and  report 
events  happening  more  recently  than  they  actually  occurred  With  a 
longitudinal  panel  design  for  data  collection  and  an  automated  survey 
system,  the  effects  of  memory  may  be  tested.  Previous  responses  and 
information  about  respondents  may  be  resident  m  the  survey  software 
programs  and  used  as  memory  aids  when  asking  follow-on  information  Also, 
updated  information  may  be  simply  compared  to  previous  responses. 

Measurement  Issues 


One  major  issue  in  measurement  theory  focuses  on  the  number  of 
multiple  items  or  indices  required  to  adequately  measure  a  psychological 
construct  versus  the  number  of  questions  that  are  reasonable  to  include  m 
a  survey  of  limited  time  (Anderson,  et  al  ,  1983)  Advantages  of  a 
branching,  computerized  system  are  that  the  questions  and  response  scales 
could  be  tailored  to  individuals,  probing  one  issue  m  depth  if 
appropriate  Scales  could  be  utilized  that  would  be  sensitive  to  capture 
differences  in  individual  ''  attitudes  and  then  using  the  flexibility  ot  the 
system,  adapt  questions  and  scales  to  more  precisely  measure  individuals 
attitudes  In  this  way  a  number  of  items  would  be  used  to  assess  a 
construct,  but  the  number  and  type  of  questions  and  scales  could  vary 

Scaling  techniques  Another  implication  for  the  data  collection 
technology  is  the  ability  to  more  easily  use  complex  scaling  techniques  to 
assess  attitudes  While  many  of  these  techniques  provide  researchers  with 
additional  information,,  some  of  the  shortcomings  are  that  they  are  too 
cumbersome  and  time  consuming  (Anderson  et  al  ,  1983)  For  example, 
application  of  nonmetric  multidimensional  scaling  techniques  are 
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advantageous  In  the  level  of  measurement  required  (ordinal)  and  output 
provided  (dimensional  plots),  but  the  paired  comparison  method  of  data 
collection  takes  too  much  time  and  is  uninteresting  to  the  participant 
With  an  interactive  computer  system,  the  data  collection  time  could  be 
reduced  as  additional  data  is  requested  only  if  other  information  is  needed 
to  construct  an  adequate  perceptual  map  of  the  items 

Measurement  models.  A  second  major  area  in  measurement  that  will  be 
influenced  by  the  applicability  of  technology  to  collect  and  analyze  data 
is  the  use  of  more  sophisticated  measurement  models.  While  methods  to 
combine  items  to  uncover  a  psychological  construct  are  not  new,  development 
of  these  in  the  field  of  attitude  measurement  is.  One  technique,  latent 
structure  analysis  is  being  developed  in  attitude  measurement,  and  may 
provide  a  way  to  measure  attitude  types  (Reiser,  1981)  The  use  of  the 
broad  set  of  multivariate  techniques  (models)  should  also  increase  The 
appropriate  use  of  factor  analysis  is  one  such  important  technique  in 
describing  attitudes. 

Social  Indicators 


Automated  s  '"veys  provide  the  ability  to  collect  vast  amounts  of  data 
rapidly  and  maintain  large  longitudinal  data  bases  The  growth  of  these 
data  bases  should  stimulate  the  growth  of  statistical  and  computation 
methods  to  analyze  these  specialized  hierarchically  ordered  data  bases, 
created  because  of  the  branching  characteristics  of  automated  data 
collection  In  particular,  the  type  and  quality  of  the  data  should 
stimulate  innovative  methods  of  analyses  by  disciplines  other  than  social 
science  Causal  models  that  combine  attitudinal  and  economic  variables  to 
describe  behavior  for  individual  subgroups  of  the  samples  should  be  one 
area  that  is  stimulated  by  the  accumulation  of  large  data  bases 

The  second  outcome  of  developing  longitudinal  data  b?ses  may  be  the 
improvement  of  experimental  designs  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  policies  By 
integrating  innovative  experimental  designs  with  survey  research 
methodology,,  social  indicators  of  the  behavior  of  the  military  and  civilian 
workforce  may  be  developed  Collecting  longitudinal,;  panel  data  in  an 
efficient  manner  permits  the  establishment  of  baseline  data  and  the  ability 
to  measure  the  long  term  effects  of  policy  changes  Improvements  to  the 
design  of  experiments  testing  policy  changes  and  the  associated  complicated 
sampling  plans  for  collecting  survey  data  may  be  the  result  of  the 
implementation  of  automated  surveys 

Conclusions 

Automated  survey  systems  will  have  a  positive  impact  on  survey  design, 
and  its  methodological  problems  Through  computer  technology,  surveys 
will  be  able  to  be  developed,,  administered,  and  analyzed  more  efficiently, 
providing  high  quality  results  to  policy  makers.  Automated  surveys  can 
also  substantially  increase  the  amount  of  available  data  for  subsequent 
analyses  One  of  the  challenges  will  be  to  develop  the  analytic  and 
statistical  tools  to  evaluate  the  data,  and  to  develop  behavioral  models 
using  attitudinal  and  other,  traditionally  collected  demographic  variables 
What  is  needed  is  the  transfer  of  methodologies  across  academic  disciplines 
to  actively  address  the  problems  encountered  in  implementating  automated 
survey  systems 
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IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A  CIVILIAN  AUTOMATED  SURVFY  SYSTEM 


FRANK  L.  RIPKIN 
STEVE  CECIL 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 
CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  POLICY  DIVISION 
ARLINGTON  ANNEX 
WASHINGTON.-  D.C.  20350 


CENSUS  --  The  Computet  ized  Executive  Networking  Survey  System  is 
being  developed  by  the  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Developmenl 
Center  to  address  both  an  immediate  operational  need  as  well  as 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  new  technology  for  automated  surveys. 
This  paper  will  be  concerned  with  the  concepts  underlying  the 
development  of  CENSUS  and  its  potential  application  as  a  tool  for 
policy  development  for  the  Navy. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  approximately  350  thousand  civil 
service  employees  located  worldwide,  working  in  some  450 
different  occupations.  With  a  work  force  of  this  magnitude, 
civilian  policy  makers  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  and  data  to  formulate  policies  which  range  from 
procedures  and  regulations  concerning  the  h'ring  of  employees  to 
policies  governing  their  retirement  system.  The  tn..blem  faiino 
the  policy  maker  is  derivinq  information  of  both  a  factual  (work 
force  demographics,  trends  in  retention,  etc  )  and  an  at'itudird 
nature  in  order  to  make  possible  proactive  rather  than  reactive 
policy  decisions.  Compounding  the  ntoblem  is  the  requirement 
that  policy  be  developed  in  a  timely  manner;  we  often  have  very 
little  time  to  assess  and  respond  to  poll.  V  o-ooof.al-  presented 
to  the  Navy  by  sorb  external  agencies  as  the  Office  of  M.m v-iemen t 
and  Budget  or  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 


Using  this  as  a  background  we  nmnolly  have  two  a  1  t.erna rive-,  for 
mot t  policy  decisions  which  impact  on  employees,  their  opinions 
and  attitudes:- 


(11  Tne  8uick  Fix  -  -  Providing  for  a  gut  or  knee 
jerk  reaction  pertaining  to  employee  attitudes 
coupled  with  an  estimate  of  the  demographic 
impact  on  the  work  force. 

(2)  The  Steady  Course  -  -  Through  this  method  we 
take  the  time,  six  to  eighteen  months  normally, 
to  develop  quality  survey  instruments  which 
address  the  issues  in  a  stra iqht -f or  ward  and 
accurate  manner,  identify  a  proper  sampling  that 
reflects  the  affected  population  and.  conduct  a 
thorouuh  survey  and  analysis  of  tin-  wmk  forte 
attitudes  toward  a  oiveu  policy  or  Dolicv 
proposal.  We  then  couple  this  assessment  of 
attitude  and  opinion  with  information  detailing 
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work  force  demographic  changes  actually  observed 
or  modelled. 


On  reflection  these  two  possible  plans  both  offer  a  viable  means 
for  development  of  policy.  The  Quick  Fix  while  fast,,  may  result 
in  a  less  than  desirable  outcome  because  a  thorough  analv-.j*  a 
not  completed.  The  Steady  Course  on  the  other  hand,  offer-'  a 
sound  basis  for  policy  development  decisions.  vet.-  bv  tin-  1  i  *'• 
the  decs l son  is  formulated  the  issue  has  often  been  settled  bv  an 
outside  party  (more  than  iiKely  using  the  Quick  Fix  aporoai  h) 


Thus  the  genesis  of  CENSUS  -  -  Utilize  advances  in  the  technology 
of  survey  development,  sampling  terhn  Iciu-s.;  tel  er  ommon  ira  '-ms 
and  computer  analysis  to  reduce  the  time  necessary  to  ascertain 
employee  att.tudes  wi  tho.it  sacrificing  the  accuracy  0f  the  ste  .dv 
Course  and  while  still  gamma  much  of  the  speed  of  'he  Quick 
Fix  Joining  these  advances  with  those  already  being  made  bv 
Navy  in  the  area  of  Personnel  data  collection  and  analysm 
through  the  Navy  Civilian  Personnel  Data  System  (NCPDS)  and  Human 
Resource  Modelling,  Navy  Personnel  policy  makers  will  have  a 
strong  developmental  tool. 

The  development  uf  CENSUS  has  three  objectives:- 


(1)  General  Objective:-  Develop  a  quick  reaction 
automated  survey  system  in  support  of  Personnel 
policy  development. 

<  2 )  Technological  Objective:  Develop 

sophisticated  sampling  plans. 


Investigate  the  relationship  between  response 
effects  and  quest i onna i re /survey  design 

Explore  alternative  survey  presentations. 

Doveloti  causal  models  for  sodI  leati-m  m  uol  u  v 

Cl  1 1  d  1  /  "?  I  ^ 

Develop  a  computer  aided  out  hoi  m-<  v-.lem  to 
assist  manage i s  in  the  development  ot  sui vey 
instruments. 

(3)  Operational  Objective:  Assess  the 

feasibility  of  collecting  large  samples  of 
variables  through  an  automated  nut vey  network. 


Integration  of  up-to-date  information  on  the 
attitudes  and  opinions  of  Navy  employees  with 
the  Information  being  obtained  in  advanced  Navy 
data  and  modelling  systems. 
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Development  of  longitudinal  data  bases  to  assess 
the  long  term  impact  of  policies  and  the  changes 
in  employee  attitudes  over  time. 

CENSUS  DEVELOPMENT 

The  development  of  the  Computerized  Executive  Networking  Survey 
System  began  In  1983  when  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Civilan  Personnel  Policy  Division  tasked  the  Navy 
Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center  to  develop  a  ouiek 
reaction  survey  system  along  the  lines  of  the  Harris  or  Gallup 
polls.  The  lead  researcher  on  the  CENSUS  proiect  is  DP  l.inda 
Doherty  (please  see  a  related  paper  elsewhere  m  this  document). 
The  project  is  to  be  develooed  in  five  stages- 

(1)  Initial  systems  test 

(2)  West  Coast  pilot  implementation 

(3)  East  Coast  pilot,  implementation 
<4)  Nationwide  expansion 

(5)  Implementation  and  ongoing  research 


The  Initial  system  and  pilot  tests  for  CENSUS  were  conducted  in 
November  1984  and  April  1985,  in  San  Diego,-  California  and  in 
Washington,  D.C.,.  in  August  1985.  Approximately  1000  Navv 
employees  have  participated  representing  m  excess  of  30  Navy 
activities  with  usable  results  applicable  to  both  the  San  Deigo 
and  Washington  areas. 

SYSTEM  DESIGN 

The  system  components  consisted  of  IBM  FC  AT  &  XT’:  with 

specially  modified  software,,  allowing  si  mu  It  menus  . .  bv 

participants  and  presentation  of  the  survey.  The  survey'  were 
presented  to  the  part  l  o  I  cant  s  by  means  o*  a  Northern  Tt  lei  om 
DisplayPhone  which  served  as  both  the  telecommunications  and 
terminal  device.  The  miil'c,  computers  served  as  host  -iie 
computers  during  all  tests.  A  mini  computer  was  utilized  as  a 
secondary  host  during  the  initial  sylem  te;t  Tie  We- t  .aid  l'.<  i 
Coast  test  Sites  were  established  i;i  order  to  te.t  the 
reliability.,  speed,  and  utility  of  the  ho--t  eciu  i  rnnt-ii  t  ,•  a-  well  a;, 
the  logistics  of  establishing  reoional  su..vev  centers  In  otder 
to  make  the  survey  test  as  real  as  possible  actual  survey-  were 
developed  by  the  staffs  of  NPRDC  and  this  Office. 

A  unique  aspect  of  the  CENSUS  surveys  is  that  by  presenting  the 
survey  via  the  computer  and  terminal  we  are  able  to  eliminate  two 
of  the  major  drawbacks  of  a  paper  and  pencil  survey.  One  being 
the  collection  of  background  or  demographic  data  on  participants 
at  the  time  of  survey  administration.  All  demographic  data  on 
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sampled  employees  Is  maintained  at  the  inn t  site  with  fix- 
participant’s  responses  linked  by  use  of  t  be  1 i  'tonal  Vi  ut  it» 
Account  Number  which  is  obtained  during  the  samul mo  process  and 
verified  durina  survey  administration.  Thi<  -peeds  the  sur vev 
administration  as  well  as  allows  analysis  of  responses  keved  to  a 
large  amount  of  demographic  data,  some  of  which  may  be  added 
after  the  survey  has  been  administered.  This  is  something  which 
Is  not  normally  possible  In  a  paper  and  pencil  survey,  and  can  be 
a  strong  tool  for  analysis  when  twists  and  turns  in  policy 
development  require  additional  or  unanticipated  information  be 
supplied  to  the  functional  manager. 

The  second  benefit  of  the  computer  aided  survey  process  is  the 
application  of  branching  in  the  survey  design.  By  making  the 
process  of  branching  transparent  to  the  participant  CENSUS  has 
eliminated  the  standard  and  frustrating,  "if  your  answer  is  ves 
please  proceed  to  question  number  14.'  We  ant  I c inat <•  rh.it  the 
use  of  branching  will  make  sophisticated  survey  design  a  tontine 
matter  in  CENSUS  and  also  allow  immediate  feedback  of  i o <or mat i on 
to  participants  possible  during  survey  administration 


ASSESSMENT 


The  issues  under  review  during  the  system  and  n.lot  tes*'  were 
the  equipment  and  how  well  it  would  furn  Mon.  the  efiwaie 
operations  Which  allow  multifile  ache's  to  the  host  ..omimtei  Hid 
stores  tiie  survey  files,  the  terminal  operation.  ..nd  it  .  e.i  i  of 
use,  the  logistMS  of  establishing  the  sur  vev  network.:  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  part  id  riant, s .  Additional  concerns  involved  the 
actual  survey  development  process  and  the  utility  of  survey 
results  for  policy  development. 

These  tests  have  proven  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  results 
showed  the  reliability  of  the  IBM  PC  AT/XT  as  a  host  computer. 
It  was  determined,  however,  that  even  though  the  PC  proved  to  be 
reliable,  a  back-up  computer  would  be  required  in  future 
sessions.  The  mini  computer  functioned  adequately  yet  due  to  its 
age  and  mechanical  condition  did  not  prove  to  he  as  reliable  as 
the  micro.  It  was  decided  that  further  tests  of  a  mini  computei 
as  a  host  would  be  delayed  until  a  later  date.  The  --oftw.ire 
functioned  as  planned,  though  results  of  the  later  survey  mints 
have  shown  improvements  in  file  handling  are  requited  before  full 
implementation  would  he  possible. 

The  main  concern  from  these  system  and  inlet  ti*-i.  was  the 
extensive  locu  tics  and  up  front  work  •required  l  o'  e- tali'  ■'•h  i 
survey  site.  The  process  .s  labor  inren-  iv,  -emi  i  ■  n,.i  tier  >n,l 
contacts  w  1  tii  activities  and  participants  to  lie  conducted  leimr. 

during  and  after  the  survey.  We  grit  i<  matt  dv  da;  i  . .  i  lie 

implementation  plan  can  take  tins  into  consideration  and  thu* 
reduce  the  manpower  and  logistics  involved.  The  tieg.liei  a  .nei  i 
of  manpower  and  logistic  reau  i  it  meiit »  will  continue  to  be 
addressed  as  future  pilots  are  tondurted. 
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The  most  encouraging  outcome  from  our  prospective  was  the  ease  of 
use  for  the  participants  and  the  utility  to  oel  iru  deve '•  onment  of 
the  total  CENSUS  process.  The  participants  found  the  survev  easy 
to  take,  the  branching  of  quest  ion:  which  is  t  ran  snare  nr  io  the 
user,  added  significantly  to  the  user  acceptance.  The  aeneral 
response  of  the  user  was  one  of  enthusiasm. 

The  functional  manaqers  have  found  that  the  speed  of  development 
and  lh(  amount  of  specific'  data  made  available  to  them  tar 
exceeds  previous  survey  processes  Follow  inn  the  ana'v  es  ot  the 
test  surveys,  data  were  presented  to  functtori.il  raananers  for 
evaluation  as  a  tool  for  policy  development.  The  results  of  the 

survey,  while  valid  only  for  the  area  in  which  the  test  took 

place,  contained  enough  specificity  and  information  to  rival 
previous  paper  and  pencil  surveys.  As  stated  earlier  previous 
surveys  of  this  nature  have  taken  6  to  18  months  to  produce  and 
analyze.  Each  of  these  tests  took  less  than  3  months  to  develop, 
conduct  and  analyze.  We  anticipate  that  after  full 

implementation  of  the  system,  CENSUS  will  be  able  to  reduce  the 
time  for  survey  development  and  administration  even  further. 

The  functional  managers  also  found  the  use  of  electronic  mail 
between  NPRDC  and  this  Office  during  the  second  West  Coast  and 

the  East  Coast  pilots  to  be  extremly  bene  f  t  r  t  a  1  in  t  lie 

development  of  the  survev  instrument 

from  analyses  londuoted  bv  NPRDC  and  this  Pfi  n,e.  the  initial 
system  and  pilot  tests  were  determined  to  he  a  lommete  suci  es° 
Further  development  of  the  CENSUS  proaram  will  i.<  iintihuod 
concentrating  now  on  system  improvements.,  Navv-wide 
implementation  Planning,  and  cent  inuiro  n>st  in  h  in  ih<>  .-it*,,*  of 
survey  development  and  analysis 

Questions  concerning  the  development  and  .nmlicil  on  (.f  CENSUS 
may  be  directed  to  Mr  Steve  Cecil,.  CENSUS  Proiact.  Din-ctoi.  Mr. 
Cecil  may  be  reached  at  the  above  address  or  by  i  ailing  (?02) 
694-5762  or  autovan  224-5762. 
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The  Utility  of  Educational  and  Biographical  Information 
for  Predicting  Military  Attrition 


Barry  J.  Riegelhaupt 
Thomas  P.  Bonczar 

Human  Resources  Research  Organization 


An  examination  of  discriminating  item  responses  can 
tell  a  great  deal  about  what  kinds  of  employees  remain 
on  a  job  and  what  kinds  do  not,  what  kinds  sell  much 
insurance  and  what  kinds  sell  little,  or  what  kinds  are 
promoted  slowly  and  what  kinds  are  promoted  rapidly.  In¬ 
sights  obtained  in  this  fashion  may  serve  anyone  from  the 
initial  interviewer  to  the  manager  who  formulates  per¬ 
sonnel  policy.  (Owens,  1976,  p.  612) 


Compelling  evidence  demonstrates  tnat,  when  appropriate  procedures  are 
followed,  the  accuracy  of  biographical  data  as  predictors  of  future  work 
behavior  may  be  superior  to  any  known  alternative  (Cascio,  1982).  Biographi¬ 
cal  inventories  have  been  developed  for  a  diversity  of  occupations,  from 
unskilled  and  clerical  workers  to  research  scientists  and  Army  officers.  By 
far,  the  most  commonly  used  criterion  for  developing,  validating  and  cross- 
validating  these  inventories  has  been  attrition. 

The  role  that  biographical  information  can  play  in  predicting  attrition, 
as  well  as  job  performance,  both  costly  problems  for  the  Military  Services, 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Force  Management  and  Personnel)  as  part  of  a 
study  to  validate  and  improve  current  education  and  moral  enlistment  stand¬ 
ards,  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Human  Resources  Research  Organization 
(HumRRO)  to  develop  the  Educational  and  Biographical  Information  Survey 
(EBIS).  Analyses  relating  EBIS  responses  to  military  performance  are 
continuing  under  a  contract  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research.  The 
long-range  objective  of  this  research  is  to  help  the  Services  identify 
potentially  successful  nongraduates  and  refine  selection  among  high  school 
graduates. 

EBIS  Composition 

EBIS  items  can  be  classified  into  nine  constructs,  theoretically  related 
to  military  performance.  Demographic  items  address  type  of  area  in  which  one 
grew  up,  family  Income,  and  parents'  education.  Education  achievement 
variables  deal  with  years  of  education,  school  grades,  and  type  of  education 
credential.  School  behavior/attitude  items  concern  school  activities, 
disciplinary  incidents,  reasons  for  thinking  .about  quitting  school,  and  so 


This  research  was  performed  under  contract  to  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Force  Management  and  Personnel)  and  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research.  The  views  and  opinions  expressed  in  this  paper  are 
those  of  the  authors  and  should  not  be  taken  as  official  DoD  policy. 
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on.  Family  relations  items  deal  with  attitude  toward  oarental  discipline, 
presence  of  each  parent  in  the  home,  and  parent  stability  (e.g.,  incidence  of 
alcoholism,  parent's  arrest,  etc.).  Length  of  longest  full-  and  part-time 
job  and  all  the  reasons  the  respondent  ever  quit  a  job  are  included  in  the 
work  history  category.  Status  variables  are  subject  characteristics  such  as 
sex,  year  of  birth,  and  kind  of  high  school  attended.  Arrest -related  ’terns 
deal  with  traffic,  misdemeanor,  and  felony  arrests  and  convictions. 
Alcohol/druq  use  items  deal  with  both  frequency  and  age  of  onset  for  use  of 
these  substances.  Minor  Misbehaviors  deal  with  youthful  behaviors  such  as 
smoking  or  running  away  from  home,  which  are  not  illegal,  but  might  be 
construed  as  midly  negative. 

EBIS  Administration 

The  EBIS  was  administered  to  approximately  75,000  military  applicants 
and  recruits  in  the  Spring  of  1983.  Applicants  took  the  EBIS  along  with  the 
Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  at  a  Military  Entrance 
Processing  Station  (HEPS)  or  associated  test  site.  Recruits  were  given  the 
EBIS  during  in-processing  at  their  Recruit  Training  Center  (RTC).  Individ¬ 
uals  who  took  the  EBIS  are  being  tracked  through  their  first  terms  of 
service,  with  an  emphasis  on  identifying  military  suitability  predictors 
within  education  groups.  Based  on  simple  correlations  between  EBIS  items  and 
attrition  status,  previous  work  indentified  the  24  best  EBIS  items  for 
predicting  six-month  attrition  among  high  school  graduates  and  the  best  24 
items  for  nongraduates  (Means  &  Laurence,  1984).  Building  on  that  earlier 
effort,  the  present  work  describes  the  statistical  weighting  of  EBIS  items 
based  on  12-month  attrition  status  to  produce  a  total  EBIS  score,  and  scores 
for  each  of  the  nine  constructs.  The  utility  of  the  EBIS  for  predicting  12- 
month  attrition  is  examined.  Of  the  approximately  75,000  EBIS  respondents, 
only  the  3,092  male  nongraduates  who  took  the  EBIS  as  recruits  were  examined 
in  the  present  effort, 


Research  Design 

In  addition  to  nonattrition  (stayers)  and  attrition  (leavers)  groups  for 
use  in  weighting  biographical  items  to  predict  the  criterion  of  12-month 
attrition  status,  nonattrition  and  attrition  hold-out  groups  from  the  same 
population  are  needed  for  evaluation  of  items  and  weights.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  dividing  the  sample  into  stayers  and  leavers,  these  two  groups  were 
further  subdivided  into  weighting/selection  and  evaluation  (hold-out) 
groups.  For  the  sample  of  3,092,  the  design  is  shown  below. 


Criterion  Group 


Stayers 

Leavers 

Total 

Weighting/Selection 

1262 

592 

1864 

Evaluation 

842 

396 

1238 

Total 

2104 

988 

3092 

Figpre  1.  Allocation  of  Subjects  for  Weighting 
and  Evaluation 
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Ite*  Weighting  and  Selection 


While  a  number  of  different  techniques  are  available  for  statistically 
weighting  items  (c.f.  Owens,  1976),  perhaps  the  simplest  technique  is  the 
Horizontal  Percent  Method.  Casci o  (1982)  notes  that  as  long  as  samples  are 
relatively  large,  this  method  yields  results  comparable  to  any  of  the  more 
sophisticated  procedures.  An  example  of  how  items  were  weighted  is  shown  in 
Figure  2.  The  frequency  of  respondents  falling  into  each  criterion  group 
(stayers  vs.  leavers),  response  category  combination  was  computed.  Then, 
after  adjusting  for  differences  in  sample  sizes  in  the  two  groups,  for  each 
response  category,  (working  horizontally)  the  percentage  of  cases  in  the 
nonattrition  (i.e.,  stayers)  group  was  computed.  This  percentage  became  the 
response  category  weight. 


Freq.  of 

Freq.  of 

Total 

Percent 

EBIS  Item 

Stayers 

Leavers 

Nunfaer 

Stayers 

13.  Were  you  ever  expelled 
from  school? 

Yes 

140 

107 

247 

.38 

No 

1086 

~mr 

471 

"573" 

1557 

ISOS- 

.52 

28.  Frequency  of 

Physical  Fights? 

Never 

600 

272 

872 

.52 

Once  or  Twice 

187 

105 

292 

.47 

Occasionally 

30 

23 

53 

.40 

Fairly  Often 

12 

~823 

15 

TT5 

27 

1244 

.29 

Figure  2.  Horizontal  Percent  Method  of  Weighting  EB1S  Items 


This  approach  to  weighting  has  a  number  of  advantages.  It  can  be 
applied,  without  modification,  to  all  items  regardless  of  the  number  of 
response  options  that  exist  for  an  item.  Each  option  receives  a  weight. 
This  is  of  particular  importance  for  the  E8IS  where  the  number  of  response 
options  range  from  two  to  thirteen  across  the  119  items.  Since  this  approach 
does  not  require  that  all  items  have  an  equal  number  of  opt’ons,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  artifically  dichotomize,  for  instance,  all  items  for  the  sake  of 
consistency  in  format.  Finally,  the  computation  of  weights  yields 
information  relevant  to  the  determination  of  item  quality  (i.e.,  response 
frequencies). 

Thus,  after  the  weighting  algorithm  had  been  applied  to' the  weighting 
sample,  response  option  weights  and  frequencies  were  examined  for  purposes  of 
eliminating  poor  items.  A  poor  item  was  defined  as  one  that  either  did  not 
discriminate  stayers  from  leavers  (i.e.,  response  choices  had  weights  around 
.50)  or  had  little  variance  (i.e.,  greater  than  85  percent  of  the  respondents 
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selected  one  response  option).  The  distribution  of  items  retained  for 
further  analyses  is  shown  in  Table  1.  As  can  be  seen,  the  Demographic, 
Status,  and  Arrest  Related  scales  were  deleted. 


T*blt  1 

Distribution  of  [ton  Typos  RepresunteU  on  tho  EBIS  oM 
Retained  for  Validation  Against  Attrition 


EBIS  Seals 

I  It w 

#  Retained 

%  Retained 

Demographic 

S 

0 

0 

Education  Achievement 

14 

7 

50 

School  Behavior/ Attitudes 

32 

16 

50 

Family  Relations 

13 

2 

15 

4or*  History 

17 

5 

29 

Status  variables 

4 

0 

0 

Arrest  Related 

16 

0 

0 

Alcohol /Orug  Use 

12 

A 

33 

Minor  Misbehaviors 

6 

A 

67 

Total 

119 

38 

32 

EBIS  Scoring 

Having  selected  38  discriminating  items,  the  next  step  was  to  compute  an 
EBIS  score  for  each  individual  in  the  item  weighting/selection  sample.  The 
score  an  individual  received  for  an  item  was  the  weight  associated  with  the 
response  option  selected.  For  example,  referring  to  Figure  2,  if  the 
respondent  was  expelled  from  school,  a  .38  would  be  the  score  for  that  item. 
If  the  individual  fairly  often  engaged  in  physical  fights,  a  .29  would  be 
that  individual's  score  for  that  item.  A  total  scale  score  was  computed  for 
each  individual  by  summing  the  response  weights  across  the  38  items.  In  a 
similar  fashion,  individual  scale  scores  were  also  computed. 


Comparison  of  Stayers  and  Leavers 

Following  the  computation  of  EBIS  scores  for  individuals  in  the  item 
weighting  sample,  stayers  and  leavers  were  compared  on  the  total  EBIS  scale 
as  well  as  the  six  factors  that  were  retained.  The  results  are  presented  in 
Table  2. 


As  can  be  seen,  stayers  and  leavers  had  significantly  different  scores 
on  the  total  EBIS  scale,  as  well  as  five  of  the  six  factors.  Only  for  Minor 
Misbehaviors  was  the  mean  difference  not  statistically  significant,  although 
it  was  in  the  expected  direction.  These  results  show  that  those  who  remain 
in  the  Military  Services  have  different  pre-eniistment  experiences  than  those 
who  leave,  thus  demonstrating  the  usefulness  of  a  biographical  inventory. 
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Table  2 


Coaparlun  of  Stayers  and  Leavers  in 
tlw  [tea  Knighting/ selection  Saaple 


St»y*tt* 

Leavers*1 

EBIS  Scale 

Mean 

SO 

Mean 

SO 

t- value 

Total 

18.408 

1.058 

18.136 

1.305 

4.78* 

Education  Achievement 

3.409 

.422 

3.334 

.454 

3.29* 

School  3ehav lor/ Attitudes 

7.897 

.353 

7.812 

.401 

4.65* 

Emily  Relations 

.979 

.114 

.965 

.127 

2.49* 

Worn  History 

2.513 

.055 

2.502 

.056 

3.97* 

Alcohol /Drug  Use 

1.431 

.242 

1.398 

.262 

2.56* 

Minor  Misbehaviors 

1.784 

.309 

1.763 

.329 

1.34 

Jn  -  1262 
&n  •  592 
*p  <.05. 


These  results  should  be  interpreted  with  caution,  however.  Since  these 
comparisons  were  performed  on  the  same  individuals  that  were  used  to  weight 
and  select  the  items,  observed  differences  between  stayers  and  leavers  may 
not  reflect  true  differences,  but  rather  chance  fluctuations.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  38  items  with  their  corresponding  weights  to  an  independent 
sample  might  yield  substantially  different  results  from  those  obtained  using 
the  item  weighting/selection  sample.  Thus,  the  next  step  was  to  evaluate  the 
utility  of  the  EBIS  in  the  hold-out  sample. 


Comparison  of  Stayers  and  Leavers  in  Hold-Out  Sample 

As  in  the  previous  sample,  item  weights  were  applied  to  individuals  in 
the  hold-out  sample  and  EBIS  scores  were  derived.  Once  again,  stayers  and 
leavers  were  compared  on  a  total  EBIS  score  and  on  the  six  factor  scores. 
The  results  are  presented  in  Table  3.  As  can  be  seen,  the  EBIS  total  score, 
as  well  as  the  Education  Achievement,  School  Behavior/Attitudes,  and 


TlDlc  3 

Comparison  of  SUyers  and  leavers  In 
the  Evaluation  (Hold-out)  $a«*>le 


Stayers* 

Leavers** 

EBIS  Scale 

Mean 

SO 

Mean 

SO 

t-value 

Total 

18.384 

1.02$ 

18.195 

1.266 

2.79* 

Education  Achievement 

3.410 

.370 

3.351 

.474 

3.36* 

School  3enavior/Attitudes 

7.390 

.323 

7.321 

.395 

3.22* 

rjmly  Relations 

.976 

.121 

.962 

.133 

1.32 

-ork  History 

2.511 

.056 

2.509 

.057 

<1 

Alcohol /Orug  use 

1.440 

.211 

1.408 

.272 

2.22* 

Minor  Misbehaviors 

1.768 

.330 

1.736 

.308 

<1 

*n  »  342 
bn  -  396 
*?  <.05. 
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Alcohol/Drug  Use  scales  yielded  significantly  different  mean  scores  for 
stayers  and  leavers.  The  significant  differences  that  were  found  on  the 
Family  Relations  and  Work  History  scales  in  the  weighting  sample,  were  not 
found  in  the  hcld-out  sample.  As  in  the  weighting  sample,  scores  on  the 
Minor  Misbehaviors  factor  did  not  differ  when  comparing  stayers  and  leavers 
in  the  hold-out  sample. 


Conclusions 

The  data  in  this  report  demonstrate  the  utility  of  biodata  for  predict¬ 
ing  attrition  for  nongraduate  male  recruits.  Specifically,  items  dealing 
with  School  8ehavior  and  Attitudes,  Education  Achievement,  and  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Use  all  showed  significant  relationships  with  attrition.  While  statis¬ 
tically  significant,  mean  scale  differences  between  stayers  and  leavers  were 
relatively  small.  The  conclusion,  however,  that  these  significant  findings 
are  of  little  practical  value  is  unwarranted.  As  scaled,  item  weights  can 
range  from  0.0  to  1.0.  A  value  of  .50  reflects  a  nondiscriminating  item 
response.  As  values  move  closer  to  0.0  or  1.0,  the  response  becomes  a  better 
discriminator.  It  is  rare,  however,  to  find  response  choices  with  sufficient 
numbers  of  respondents  with  weights  approaching  0.0  or  1.0.  If  such  items 
existed,  they  would  likely  be  more  predictive  of  attrition  than  most  entire 
biodata  scales.  No  such  items  exist  on  the  EBIS.  Typically,  response 
choices  within  items  differed  by  .10  or  less.  Thus,  summing  across  items  for 
stayers  and  leavers,  produces  relatively  small  mean  differences.  However, 
very  small  standard  deviations  also  resulted,  which  contributed  to  the  signi¬ 
ficant  relationships  found  in  the  hold-out  sample.  It  is  the  finding  of 
significance  in  a  hold-out  sample  that  is  the  true  test  of  an  instrument's 
usefulness.  The  EBIS  passed  this  test.  Thus,  biodata  items,  such  as  those 
found  on  the  EBIS,  may  allow  the  Services  to  enlist  nongraduates  who  have  a 
better  chance  of  fulfilling  their  enlistment  obligation. 


Next  Steps 

Future  work  will  look  at  military  applicants’  EBIS  scores  to  determine 
and  adjust  for  the  restriction  of  range  that  might  exist  in  the  sample 
examined  in  this  paper.  Additionally,  EBIS  cut  off  scores  will  be  set  and 
the  amount  of  improvement  in  predicting  attrition  attributable  to  biodata 
will  be  examined. 
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THREE  VARIABLES  THAT  MAY  INFLUENCE  THE  VALIDITY  OF  BIODATA 
Clinton  B.  Walker 

U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 


This  research  examines  the  effect  on  predictive  validity  of  traditional 
procedures  for  developing  and  implementing  suitability  screens  in  the  military. 
For  this  paper,  suitability  screens  in  the  form  of  background  questionnaires, 
or  biodata,  will  be  considered.  Typically,  predictor  tryouts  have  been  run  on 
new  recruits  whose  subsequent  performance  lias  been  tracked  for  the  first  six 
months  of  service  (Atwater  &  Abrahams,  1983;  Walker,  1985).  Item  selection  and 
keying  have  then  been  based  on  the  observed  relation  between  predictor  data  and 
the  criterion  of  successful  service  (versus  discharge  for  bad  causes).  In  the 
case  of  the  U.S.  Army's  Military  Applicant  Profile  (MAP),  the  instruments  and 
keys  have  been  implemented  no  less  than  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  tryouts. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  three  aspects  of  this  traditional  sequence 
-  viz.,  testing  recruits  rather  than  applicants,  tracking  the  cases  for  only 
six  months,  and  implementing  long  after  pilot  testing  -  adversely  affect 
operational  validities.  Since  recruits  and  applicants  are  likely  to  differ  in 
their  desire  to  make  themselves  lock  good  on  self-report  measures,  applicants 
could  be  expected  to  try  more  than  recruits  to  earn  high  scores.  As  a  result, 
scoring  keys  that  are  developed  on  data  from  recruits  may  be  less  valid  for 
scoring  responses  of  applicants.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  Means  and 
Heisey  (1985)  have  found  more  self-serving  responses  in  data  from  applicants 
than  from  recruits. 

The  hypothesis  that  using  only  a  six-month  tenure  for  tracking 
success/attrition  lowers  validities  is  based  on  the  following  two  premises. 
First,  more  than  half  of  attritions  occur  after  the  initial  six  months 
(Goodstadt  &  Yedlin,  1980;  Hicks,  1981;  Walker,  1985).,  Second,  attrition 
during  the  first  six  months  may  not  occur  for  the  same  reasons  as  later 
attrition.  In  the  first  six  months  recruits  make  their  initial  adjustment  to 
military  life  while  undergoing  entry-level  training;  after  that  they  are 
serving  with  operational  units.  Unfortunately,  the  archival  codes  for  types  of 
attrition  are  too  cryptic  (e.g.,  "Trainee  Discharge  Program,"  "Unsuitable 
Unknown,"  "In  Lieu  of  Court  Martial")  to  indicate  whether  earlier  and  later 
attrition  are  qualitatively  different  phenomena.  But  if  they  are,  then  using  a 
longer  than  traditional  criterion  period  for  developing  scoring  keys  might 
produce  different  keys. 

A  long  lag  time  before  implementing  scoring  keys  is  suspect  because 
characteristics  of  the  applicant  pool  change  over  time.'  Once  the  predictor 
data  are  collected  for  developing  a  biodata  instrument,  they  may  obsolesce  as 
the  criterion  ripens..  If  the  nature  of  the  applicant  pool  changes  much,  then  a 
scoring  key  may  lose  validity  before  it  is  ever  used  for  screening,  and 
continue  to  lose  validity  after  implementation. 

^Thanks  go  to  Elizabeth  P.  Smith  for  advice  on  programming  and  to  Winnie  Young 
for  creating  the  dataset  on  applicants  in  FY  81/82  from  the  Project  A  Longitu¬ 
dinal  Research  Database.  The  views  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  author 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  official  positions  or  policies  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Research  Institute  or  Department  of  the  Army. 


The  present  research  uses  data  from  the  MAP  to  test  the  effects  of  each  of 
these  variables.  Responses  to  a  common  set  of  items  by  contemporaneous 
applicants  and  recruits  are  compared  to  test  the  effect  of  examinees'  status* 
Then,  various  statistics  are  examined  over  the  course  of  years  to  test  the 
effect  of  time  lapse  on  the  keys'  validity.  Finally,  the  effect  of  duration  of 
the  criterion  period  is  tested  by  comparing  the  predictor  responses  of  ex¬ 
aminees  who  were  discharged  within  and  beyond  the  first  six  months  of  service. 
Each  of  those  issues  is  treated  in  turn  below  in  a  separate  section.. 

Applicants  Versus  Recruits 

Me  thod 

To  keep  from  confounding  the  effects  of  examinees'  status  with  those  of 
date  of  testing  (i.e.,  temporal  drift),  it  is  necessary  to  compare  contemp¬ 
oraneous  applicants  and  recruits.  Two  such  comparisons  are  available  in  the 
MAP  data.  First,  MAP  scores  of  2,374  non-graduate  applicants  during  FY  82  were 
compared  with  those  of  1,286  non-graduate  recruits  who  were  tested  in  February- 
June,  1982.'  These  recruits  were  the  non-graduate  subset  of  a  sample  of  9,603 
cases  on  whom  new  instruments  were  being  developed  (Erwin,  1985).-  Out  of  the 
240  items  in  that  research,  38  were  chosen  for  use  here  according  to  these  two 
criteria:  they  had  to  be  on  the  operational  form  of  MAP,  so  the  applicants 
would  have  taken  them,  and  they  must  have  shown  validity  for  non-graduates  in 
the  developmental  research.'  These  38  were  the  universe  of  items  that  met  both 
criteria.  The  key  for  scoring  had  been  developed  on  all  9,603  cases.'  Here  the 
comparison  was  a  t-test  on  the  total  score,  0  to  71  being  the  possible  range. 

Data  for  the  second  comparison  overlap  in  part  with  the  previous  ones.  In 
the  developmental  work  of  1982,  the  item  pool  was  administered  to  a  sample  of 
applicants  at  39  Military  Entrance  Processing  Stations  (MEPS)  nationwide  and  to 
recruits  at  all  seven  Army  Reception  Stations.  Out  of  those  groups,  a  respec¬ 
tive  949  and  9,603  examinees  of  all  levels  of  education,  age,  and  gender  were 
retained  for  analysis.  Retention  was  based  solely  on  the  availability  of 
individuals'  criterion  data  in  central  personnel  files.  In  the  applicant 
sample,  267  cases  retook  the  instrument  later  as  members  of  the  recruit  sample. 
Presumably  the  presence  of  those  cases  reduces  the  between-group  differences, 
thus  biasing  any  test  against  finding  differences. 

The  vehicle  for  this  second  comparison  was  two  101-item  forms  of  MAP  which 
were  developed  on  the  9,603  recruits.  These  forms  each  had  78  unique  items  and 
23  items  in  common,  yielding  possible  scores  of  1  to  188  on  one  and  0  to  194  on 
tne  other.  Mean  MAP  scores  and  validities  against  the  six-month  tenure 
criterion  were  compared  in  the  applicants  and  recruits. 

Results 

Descriptive  statistics  for  the  non-graduate  applicants  in  FY  82  and  the 
recruits  in  the  1982  development  sample  are  included  in  Table  1.  The  observed 
difference  in  means  of  10.9  points  is  significant  ( t  =  52.9;  p  <  .001)  and  the 
effect  is  strong  (omega  square  =  .43).  Data  for  applicants  and  recruits  In  the 
1982  developmental  project  are  summarized  in  Table  2.  Applicants'  total  scores 
were  higher  by  2.81  points  on  Form  1  and  2.1  points  on  Form  2.  These  dif¬ 
ferences  gave  t's  of  5.62  and  3.96  (p  <  .01  in  each  case).  However,  here  the 
strength  of  effect  was  less  than  IX  for  each  form.  For  both  forms,  the 
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bserved  validities  were  higher  for  recruits  than  for  applicants.  The  dif- 
'•ence  between  correlation  coefficients  for  independent  groups  (Guilford  & 
'luchtec,  1973)  was  computed  on  the  validities  for  each  form.  The  observed  z's 
of  2.51  and  1.59  had  one-tailed  probabilities  of  .006  and  .056,  respectively. 


Table  1 

Descriptive  statistics  for  four  samples  of  non-graduates a 


Logical  role 

Date  of 
predictor 
da  ta 

Status: 

Applic/ 

Recruit 

n 

r 

Mean 
out  of 
0-71 

SD 

% 

f inisn 

6  mo 

Develop  key 

1-6/82 

Recr 

1,286 

.18 

33.3 

6.2 

79 

X-valida tion 
&  0  yr  drift 

10/81-9/82 

Appl 

2,374 

.02 

44.2 

5.5 

86 

1  yc  drift 

10 '80-9/ 81 

Appl 

3,567 

-07 

44.2 

5.2 

86 

2  yr  drift 

7/79-6/80 

Appl 

14,771 

.01 

28.3 

5.6 

86 

^he  "Instrument"  for  these 

data  was 

38  Items 

from 

MAP  4B  - 

which  were  keyed 

on  the  total  1982  development  sample  of  9,603  cases  and  were  also  valid 
for  its  non-graduate  subsample.' 


Table  2 

Descriptive  data  for  applicants  and  recruits  in  1982  development  sample 


S  ta  tus 

n 

Mean 

Form  1 

SO 

r 

Mean 

Form  2 

SD  r_ 

Applicants 

949^ 

125.56 

14.49 

.24 

123.72 

15.54  .27 

Recruits 

9,603b 

122.75 

16.64 

.32 

121.62 

17.27  .32 

^Both  sample 
members  of 

s  include  267  cases 
the  recruit  sample. 

who  took 

the 

Instrument  a 

second  time  as 

Discussion 

Both  sets  of  comparisons  support  the  hypotheses  that  applicants  get 
significantly  higher  scores  than  recruits,  even  though  both  samples  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  operational  MAP.  Although  the  comparison  of  valid¬ 
ities  favors  the  hypothesis,  that  evidence  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the 
recruit  sample  was  also  the  sample  on  which  the  scoring  key  was  developed. 
Nevertheless,  the  generalizability  of  data  from  recruits  to  applicants  is  not 
supported  here. 

Drift  In  Validity 

Me  thod 

For  examining  possible  loss  of  validity  over  time,  a  non-opera tional  key 
was  used  that  had  been  developed  on  the  1982  recruit  data.  The  criterion  was 


successful  completion  of  the  first  six  months  of  service  (vs.  discharge  for 
failures  to  adapt).  The  “instrument”  consisted  of  the  38  items  mentioned 
earlier.  Meeting  the  criteria  of  being  on  the  operational  form  of  MAP  and 
being  validated  on  non-graduates,  the  items  could  be  used  to  compare  results 
for  non-graduates  in  different  year  groups  who  took  MAP  before  entering  the 
service.  Three  samples  of  such  applicants  were  available:  2,374  in  FY  82, 

3,567  in  FY  81,  and  14,771  in  7/79-6/80.  Because  the  1982  key  was  not  cross- 
validated  by  the  developer,  the  1982  applicants  became  a  cross-validation 
sample.  Thus,  their  data  were  used  to  see  how  much  validity  there  was  to  drift 
in  the  first  place.  Validities  in  the  form  of  Pearson  r's,  mean  total  scores 
for  the  38  items,  and  success  rates  (i.e.,  percent  of  sample  completing  the 
first  six  months  of  service)  were  compared  over  the  four  samples.. 

Results 

Table  1  gives  descriptive  statistics  for  the  recruits  in  1982  and  for 
three  samples  of  applicants.  In  contrast  with  the  original  value  of  .18, 
validities  for  applicants  in  1982,  1981,  and  1979/80  were  .02,  .07,  and  .01,  in 
order.  The  key  did  not  effectively  discriminate  between  examinees  who  went  on 
to  complete  the  first  six  months  of  service  and  those  who  did  not:  mean 
differences  in  scores  for  those  two  criterion  groups  reached  a  maximum  of  .18 
SD  in  the  three  samples.  Means  out  of  a  possible  71  points  ranged  from  28.3  to 
44.2  points  in  the  four  groups,  while  success  rates  varied  from  .79  to  .86. 

Using  the  1982  applicants  as  a  basis  for  confidence  intervals  on  the  means,  we 
find  significant  differences  (p  <  .001)  in  both  the  1979/80  apolicants  and  in  the 
1982  development  sample.  The  normal  approximation  to  the  binomial  found  the 
development  sample  to  have  a  significantly  lower  attrition  rate  than  the  1982 
applicants  (z  =  12.28;  £  <  .001),  all  of  whom  had  entered  the  Army. 

Discussion 

The  low  validity  tliat  was  observed  in  the  1982  applicants  amounts  to  a 
failure  of  the  (non-opera tional)  1982  key  to  cross-valida te.  Thus,  there  was 
little  if  any  original  validity  that  could  drift.  Absent  drift  in  validity, 
however,  there  were  significant  jumps  in  both  predictor  and  criterion  scores 
across  samples.  If  changes  occur  in  validity  over  time,  they  could  be  due  to 
gradual  trends  in  the  population  of  applicants,  to  short  range  instability  in 
the  population,  or  to  both.  It  is  possible  that  similar  variability  could  be 
found  in  subsamples  of  the  1982  recruits.  In  order  for  the  1982  developmental 
data  to  have  any  hope  of  producing  a  durable  key,  they  would  have  to  undergo  a 
legitimate  cross-validation.  Elizabeth  P.  Smith  and  I  are  now  working  on  this 
problem  in-house  at  the  Army  Research  Institute. 

Six  Months  Versus  Longer  Tenure 

Me  thod 

An  operational  form  of  MAP,  Form  4B,  gave  the  data  for  this  analysis.  Its 
60  multiple  choice  items  were  validated  in  1977  on  2,280  male  recruits  who  had 
not  completed  high  school  (Frank  &  Erwin,  1978).-  In  content,  the  questions 
cover  experiences  in  school,  extracurricular  activities,  work  history,  and 
expectations  of  life  in  the  service.;  The  present  examinees  were  2,564  17-year 
old  non-graduate  males.  They  all  took  MAP  as  a  pre-induction  screen  in  Fiscal 
Years  81/82,  entered  the  Army,  and  then  received  adverse  discharges  in  their 
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first  tour.  For  the  first  analysis,  examinees  were  split  into  two  groups, 
those  discharged  within  the  first  six  months  of  service  (n=860)  and  those  with 
longer  tenures  (x=363  days;  n=l,704).  For  each  of  the  60~i terns,  a  chi-square 
test  of  association  was  run  on  frequencies  of  response  for  each  alternative  by 
group.  Cramer's  V  for  the  items  was  examined  as  well  for  estimates  of  strength 
of  effects.  To  judge  the  potential  of  response  choices  for  keying,  differences 
between  groups  in  rates  of  endorsing  individual  choices  were  examined  in  items 
giving  a  significant  groups-by-response  choice  chi  square. 

A  second  similar  analysis  was  done  to  see  whether  the  sensitivity  of  bio¬ 
data  items  to  individual  differences  in  adaptability  is  masked  by  lumping 
successful  cases  with  those  who  receive  bad  discharges  after  six  months.  For 
this  analysis,  chi-square  tests  were  run  twice  on  the  total  sample  of  5,941 
non-graduate  applicants  in  FY  81/82.  This  sample  included  those  who  served 
successfully.  The  sample  was  split  differently  for  these  runs:  once  as  all 
dischargees  vs,  all  successful  cases,  and  once  as  all  discharges  within  six 
months  of  entry  vs.-  all  other  cases.  Simple  numbers  of  significant  (p  <  .05) 
chi  squares  and  median  p  values  from  the  two  splits  were  compared. 

Results 

In  the  analysis  of  dischargees,  10  of  the  60  group-by-response  choice  chi 
square  tests  gave  probabilities  <  .05.  Of  those,  three  had  p’s  <  .01. 

Cramer's  V  for  the  ten  items  ranged  from  .056  to  .085,  while  V's  for  seven 
items  with  .05  <  p  <  .15  were  also  above  .05.  The  median  level  of  significance 
for  all  60  items  was  .30.  In  each  of  the  ten  items  with  the  lowest  p  values, 
the  single  response  choice  which  had  the  greatest  difference  between  groups  in 
rate  of  endorsement  was  tallied.  The  median  of  those  ten  maximal  differences 
was  4.2%  (range:  3.19  -  6.78%). 

in  the  second  analysis,  13  of  the  chi-squares  on  items  gave  p  <  .01  when 
the  positive  criterion  group  included  bad  discharges  after  six  months,;  In  con¬ 
trast,  when  the  critemn  groups  are  pure  (i.e.,  all  bad  discharges  vs.  only  the 
successful  cases),  the  sigrif leant  items  rise  to  25.  Median  p  values  under  the 
two  conditions  are  .31  and  .15,  in  order ,, 

Discussion 

The  differences  in  response  distributions  are  small  for  examinees  who  were 
discharged  before  and  after  six  months.  Given  that  the  significance  of 
chi-square  is  inflated  by  large  sample  sizes,  and  that  the  probability  of  Type 
I  errors  is  great  in  such  a  large  set  of  significance  tests,  a  finding  of  ten 
items  out  of  sixty  with  p  <  .05  is  not  large.  Also,  given  the  small  values  of 
V  for  those  ten  items  and  the  small  be  tween-group  differences  in  response 
frequencies,  the  data  do  not  support  keying  the  instrument  separately  for  the 
periods  of  initial  and  field  service.  As  for  causes  of  attrition,  the  very 
similar  distributions  of  predictor  responses  for  the  two  groups  in  this  dataset 
do  not  imply  that  the  reasons  for  early  and  late  attrition  differ. 

Although  the  usefulness  of  keying  long  and  short  tenures  differently  is 
not  supported,  the  value  of  using  a  longer  criterion  tenure  for  key  develop¬ 
ment  Is.  In  the  analyses  here,  almost  twice  as  many  items  were  sensitive  to 
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real  differences  in  success  when  the  positive  criterion  group  was  purged  of 
later  attritions.  The  practice  of  developing  keys  on  six  month  success 
seems  here  to  undermine  the  validity  of  the  predictor.: 


Conclusions 

We  now  have  evidence  that  traditional  practices  in  developing  biodata 
may  have  major  flaws.-  A  system  for  countering  these  problems  is  easy  to 
conceive.  Starting  with  a  validated  instrument,  we  could  continually  gather 
predictor  scores  of  applicants  and  criterion  scores  of  accessions.  Today’s 
selection  measures  would  also  be  used  as  the  predictor  data  for  a  later 
generation  of  scoring  key,  which  would  be  based  also  on  the  performance 
measures.  Updating  of  keys  would  then  be  ongoing  rather  than  rare  and  ad  hoc, 
as  it  is  now.  With  ongoing  updating,  keys  would  be  available  after  a  minimal 
time  lag  and  with  appropriate  generalizability  (i.e.,  from  applicants  to 
applicants).  Of  course,  increasing  the  criterion  tenure  would  increase  the 
time  until  new  keys  were  available,  but  the  best  tradeoff  between  lag  and 
quality  could  be  determined  empirically.  Although  problems  in  operating  a 
biodata  screen  have  been  documented  here,  practical  solutions  are  available. 
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Background 


The  Naval  Academy  has  had  great  success  m  recent  years  in  reducing  its 
attrition  from  an  average  of  about  36%  for  the  Classes  of  '73  through  1  78  to  the 
present  rate  of  about  20%.  Of  the  principal  types  of  attrition  --  academic  and 
motivational  --  motivational  represents  the  largest  single  cause  at  11%. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  this  motivational  attrition  further,  the  Naval  Acade¬ 
my  introduced  an  experimental  background  questionnaire  initially  developed  in 
1981.  This  instrument  —  the  Personal  History  Questionnaire  (PHQ)  —  is  similar 
in  its  structured  item  format  to  instruments  which  have  been  useful  in  private 
industry  for  predicting  such  criteria  as  tenure,  job  performance,  and  creativity 
(Asher,  1972:  Chaney  and  Owens,  1964:  Schuh,  1971) 

The  questionnaire  was  administered  to  incoming  Academy  plebes  in  1981  and 
1982  (Classes  of  1 85  and  ’86)  and  refined  after  each  administration.  Refine¬ 
ments  were  directed  at.-  (1)  improving  item  format,  (2)  retaining  items  which 
predicted  attrition  at  the  end  of  1  year  and  (3)  adding  items  suggested  by  the 
attrition  analysis  and  a  literature  review  (see  Hetter  and  Neumann,  in  press). 
The  final  version  of  the  questionnaire  contains  85  multiple  choice  items,  25  of 
which  were  retained  across  all  questionnaire  revisions.  The  85  items  tap  the 
factor-analytically-derived  constructs  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 

Factor-analytically-derived  PHQ  Item  Categories 


Number  * 

Category  of  Items 


Time  management  6 
Social  comfort  6 
Economic  achievement  orientation  7 
Confidence  in  ability  to  handle  military  aspects  of  Academy  5 
Degree  of  skill,  participation  in  athletics  3 
Persistence  6 
Degree  of  financial  self-support  4 
Confidence  in  ability  to  handle  academic  aspects  of  Academy  3 
Risk-taking  propensity  5 
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Firmness  of  career  goals  3 
Degree  of  enjoyment  of  adventurous  activities  3 
Personal  organization,  self-discipline  4 
Confidence  that  will  manage  life  at  the  Academy  well  3 
Sociability  5 
Belief  in  ability  to  control  own  destiny  7 
Amount  of  parental  education  2 
Amount  of  reading  individual  does  2 
Style  of  upbringing  5 
Importance  of  being  in  a  position  of  authority  1 
Strength  of  accomplishment  needs  1 


*  Several  items  were  omitted  from  the  analyses  to  prevent  linear  dependency. 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  the  status  of  our  research  to  date  on 
the  use  of  the  Personal  History  Questionnaire  to  predict  voluntaiy  motivational 
attrition.  In  particular,  this  includes  (1)  development  and  cross-validation  of 
an  interim  disenrollment  scale  using  some  of  the  plebe-based  data  collected  for 
questionnaire  development  and  (2)  comparison  of  applicant  and  plebe  adminis¬ 
trations  of  the  questionnaire  to  determine  whether  this  plebe-based  scale’s 
validity  would  be  likely  to  generalize  to  applicants 

Scale  Construction  and  Validation 


The  interim  disenrollment  scale  was  developed  using  majority  male  plcbes 
from  che  Class  of  *85  who  had  no  prior  military  service  and  who  completed  the  PHQ 
during  their  first  week  of  plebe  summer.  This  subgroup  contains  most  Academy 
students  but  is  homogeneous  enough  that  important  differences  between  attntees 
and  non-attritees  should  be  apparent. 

Using  end  of  second  year  attrition  information,  the  item  responses  of  volun¬ 
tary  motivational  attritees  (N=108)  were  contrasted  with  the  responses  of 
non-attritees  (N=764).  Sixteen  response  alternatives  among  the  25  items  common 
to  all  PHQ  revisions  showed  an  8%  or  greater  endorsement  difference  and  were 
scored  on  the  scale. 

The  scale  was  then  cross-validated  on  a  dichotomous  attrition  criterion  (vo¬ 
luntary  motivational  attrition  vs.  non-attrition)  using  individuals  from  the 
Classes  of  *86  and  *87,  who  where  also  administered  the  PHQ  as  plebes  Both 
first-  and  second-year  attrition  information  was  available  for  the  Class  of  '86, 
but  only  first  year  attrition  information  for  the  Class  of  '87.  All  racial, 
gender,  and  prior-service-experience  subgroups  were  combined,  since  operational 
predictions  would  be  required  for  all  types  of  applicants. 

Table  2  shows  the  results  of  these  cross-validity  analyses  ---  the  biserial 
correlations  of  the  disenrollment  scale  with  cumulative  voluntary  motivational 
attrition  at  different  tenure  points.  Biserial  correlations  were  computed  under 
the  assumption  that  the  attrition  dichotomy  actually  reflects  an  underlying  nor¬ 
mally  distributed  continuum  of  motivation  (McNemar,  1969). 
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Table  2 

Relationship  of  the  Disenrollment  Scale 
to  Cumulative  Voluntary  Motivational  Attrition 


Sample  Sizes 


Academy 

Class 

Attrition  status 
as  of  the  end  of: 

Total 

Non-attntees 

VM* 

Attntees 

r 

bis** 

'86 

Plebe  summer 

1158 

1125 

33 

.35 

Year  1  Semester 

1 

1144 

1071 

73 

.26 

Year  1  Semester 

2 

1113 

1032 

81 

.28 

Second  summer 

1112 

1028 

84 

.26 

Year  2  Semester 

1 

1100 

1004 

96 

.27 

Year  2  Semester 

2 

1078 

958 

120 

.26 

'87 

Plebe  summer 

1341 

1281 

60 

.33 

Year  1  Semester 

1 

1315 

1208 

107 

.32 

Year  1  Semester 

2 

1291 

1166 

126 

26 

*VM  »  Voluntary  motivational. 

** 'Computed  by  contrasting  VM  attntees  with  non-attntees  at  each  successive 
tenure  point. 


The  correlations  in  both  the  'b6  and  '87  classes  are  m  the  .26  to  .35  range, 
indicating  reasonably  good  differentiation  between  motivational  attntees  and 
non-attritees .  While  correlations  computed  on  the  Class  of  *86  may  be  inflated 
by  the  use  of  * 86  first -year  attrition  information  in  revising  the  PHQ,  corre¬ 
lations  computed  on  the  Class  of  r  87,  which  have  no  such  contaminant,  are 
remarkably  similar 

Assuming  for  a  moment  that  validities  derived  on  plebes  could  be  generalized 
to  the  selection  situation,  Table  3  suggests  the  level  of  improvement  in  the 
prediction  of  voluntary  motivational  attrition  which  could  result  from  adding 
the  PHQ  scale  to  the  currently  used  Candidate  Multiple. 


Table  3 

Incremental  Validity  of  the  Disenrollraent  Scale 
for  Predicting  Voluntary  Motivational  Attrition 


Year  Group 

Attrition  status 
as  of  the  end  of: 

N 

Candidate 
Multiple  r  * 
bis 

Candidate  Multiple  Plus 
Disenrollment  Scale  R  * 
bis 

'86 

First  year 

1109 

.06 

.28 

Second  year 

1076 

.12 

.28 

'87 

First  year 

1288 

.00 

.26 
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Based  on  these  data,  the  validity  against  first-  or  second-year  voluntary 
motivational  attrition  could  be  increased  substantially  by  the  scale's  use.  Two 
caveats  are  in  order,  however.  First,  these  increases  represent  upper  limits, 
since  in  practice  the  Naval  Academy  would  be  unlikely  to  weight  the  disenroll- 
ment  scale  as  heavily  as  is  reflected  here.  Second,  even  the  maximum  gain  would 
be  slightly  less  if  validities  were  corrected  for  range  restriction. 

Of  interest,  also,  from  an  operational  perspective,  is  the  relationship  of 
the  disenrol lment  scale  to  other  criteria  which  the  Academy  attempts  to  predict 
—  namely,  military  quality  point  ratio  (MQPR),  academic  quality  point  ratio 
(AQPR),  and  academic  attrition. 

Table  4  shows  that  the  scale  has  a  slight  positive  relationship  to  MQPR*  and 
no  relationship  to  AQPR,  suggesting  that  no  deterioration  in  these  performance 
areas  would  be  likely  to  result  from  the  scale’s  use.  The  negative  relationship 
which  is  apparent  with  first-year  academic  attrition  becomes  slightly  positive 
over  the  longer  perspective  of  two  years,  suggesting  that  the  long-term  academic 
attrition  rate  would  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  scale's  use,  but  that  some 
of  the  attrition  might  occur  earlier  than  at  present. 


Table  4 

Relationship  of  the  Disenrol lment  Scale 
to  Academic  Attrition,  AQPR,  and  MQPR 


Criterion 

Academy 

Class 

Attrition  status 
as  of  the  end  of: 

N 

* 

r 

Military  QPR 

'86 

Year 

1 

Semester 

i 

1092 

.05 

Year 

1 

Semester 

2 

1066 

08 

Year 

2 

Semester 

1 

1021 

.08 

Year 

2 

Semester 

2 

992 

.08 

'87 

Year 

1 

Semester 

1 

1235 

.04 

Year 

1 

Semester 

2 

1187 

.07 

Academic  QPR 

'86 

Year 

1 

Semester 

1 

1092 

.0" 

Year 

1 

Semester 

2 

1066 

.03 

Year 

2 

Semester 

i 

1021 

01 

Year 

2 

Semester 

2 

992 

.01 

'87 

Year 

1 

Semester 

1 

1237 

.01 

Year 

1 

Semester 

2 

1187 

01 

Academic  Attrition 

'86 

Year 

1 

Semester 

1 

1083 

-  20 

Year 

1 

Semester 

2 

1064 

-.00 

Year 

2 

Semester 

i 

1043 

.03 

Year 

2 

Semester 

2 

1017 

.05 

’87 

Year 

1 

Semester 

1 

1226 

-.20 

Year 

1 

Semester 

2 

1205 

-.15 

*Bisenal  correlations 

are  used  for  the  dichotomous 

attrition  criterion; 

Pearson  product -moment  correlations  for  the  other  continuous  criteria. 
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Generalizability  of  Validities  to  Applicants 


To  assess  the  likelihood  that  the  disenrollment  scale's  promising  validi¬ 
ties  would  generalize  to  applicants,  1111  members  of  the  Class  of  *88  who  com¬ 
pleted  the  PHQ  as  applicants  were  retested  as  plebes.  If  the  two  occasions 
yielded  similar  disenrollment  scale  scores,  a  plebe-based  scale  would  probably 
retain  its  validity  when  applied  to  applicants;  if  the  two  occasions  yielded 
markedly  different  responses,  the  scale's  validity  for  selection  would  be  uncer¬ 
tain. 

Table  5  shows  mean  scores  and  applicant-  plebe  correlations  on  the  disen-, 
rollment  scale  for  the  Class  of  '88. 


Table  5 

Means,  S.D.s,  and  Applicant -plebe  Correlation  for  the 
Class  of  '88  on  the  PHQ  Disenrollment  Scale  (N=l 1 11) 


Sample 

Mean 

S.D 

r 

Applicants 

4  875 

2.566 

.52 

Plebes 

3.319 

2.892 

The  applicant  means  are  more  than  1/2  standard  deviation  higher  than  the 
plebe  means,  suggesting  that  applicants  may  slant  their  responses  to  increase 
their  chances  of  Academy  selection.  At  the  item  level,  this  distortion  is 
apparent  in  the  following  representative  item: 


Percent  Selecting  Alternative 


Item  and  Alternatives 

Applicants 

Plebes 

I  find  myself  putting  things  off  until 

the  last 

minute* 

A. 

Almost  always 

0 

3 

B. 

Often 

10 

25 

C 

Sometimes,'  but  not  often 

48 

50 

D. 

Rarely 

37 

20 

E. 

Never 

5 

3 

In  addition  to  item  response  distortion,  the  rank-ordering  of  individuals  on 
the  disenrollment  scale  also  changes,  as  reflected  in  an  applicant -plebe  corre¬ 
lation  of  only  52.  Successively  removing  items  with  the  lowest  applicant-plebe 
correlations  from  the  scale  improves  this  correlation  by  only  03. 

These  results  indicate  that  individuals  answer  the  PHQ  differently  as  appli¬ 
cants  than  they  do  later  as  plebes  and  that  validities  based  on  plebes  cannot 
necessarily  be  assumed  to  generalize  to  a  selection  situation.  Rather, 
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plebe-derived  scales  must  be  validated  on  applicants  or  new  applicant-based  sca¬ 
les  must  be  constructed. 


Summary 

In  summary,  results  of  this  research  suggest  that: 

(1)  The  items  of  the  Personal  History  Questionnaire,  when  completed 
under  low  incentive  to  distort,  can  distinguish  between  individuals  who  leave 
the  Academy  for  voluntary  motivational  reasons  and  those  who  remain. 

(2)  Individuals  complete  the  PHQ  differently  as  applicants  than  they  do 
as  plebes,  in  a  way  suggesting  a  tendency  to  slant  applicant  answers  to  increase 
the  chances  of  Academy  selection. 

(3)  The  amount  of  change  varies  for  different  individuals  so  that 
applicant  and  plebe  administrations  yield  different  rank-orderings  on  the  dis- 
enro Ilmen t  scale  and  validity  results  from  plebes  cannot  be  assumed  to  apply  to 
the  selection  situation. 
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Intercorrelations  of  Biographical  Information,  Aptitude  Test  Scores 
and  Job  Performance  Ratings  for  X08  Occupations 

Marvin  H.  Trattner 

Office  of  Personnel  Management,  Washington,  D.C. 

In  this  paper  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GAIB)  scores,  age,  amount 
of  both  occupational  experience  and  plant  experience,  employee  sex,  education 
level  and  job  performance  ratings  are  intercorrelated  for  employees  in  108 
occupations. 

The  research  was  accomplished  to  serve  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  calculate  and  summarize  a  large  nunber  of  validity  coefficients 
for  biographical  variable  and  aptitude  test  predictors  of  job  success. 
Validity  coefficients  for  biographical  variables  are  generally  not  as  plenti¬ 
ful  in  the  general  literature  as  for  paper  and  pencil  tests.  The  Schmidt- 
Hunter  validity  generalization  procedure  is  applied  to  the  validity  coeffi¬ 
cients  in  order  to  summarize  them  and  correct  them  for  known  artifacts  such 
as  criterion  unreliability  and  predictor  restriction-in-range. 

2.  To  calculate  the  unique  contribution  to  valid  prediction  of  the 
biographical  variables. 

3.  To  determine  whether  predictor  validity  is  related  to  job  complex¬ 
ity  level. 


Background 

USES  GAIB  testing  and  validation  program.  The  United  States  Employment 
Service  (USES)  developed  the  GATB  approximately  45  years  ago  for  selecting 
and  counseling  applicants  for  vacancies  filled  by  state  employment  services. 
The  state  employment  services  generally  fill  vacancies  in  lew  level  industrial 
and  clerical  occupations.  The  GATB  employs  12  subtests  to  measure  the  follow¬ 
ing  nine  relatively  independent  abilities  (Anastasi,  1982): 


G  -  Intelligence 
V  -  Verbal  Aptitude 
N  -  Numerical  Aptitude 
S  -  Spatial  Aptitude 
P  -  Form  Perception 


0  -  Clerical  Perception 
K  -  Motor  Coordination 
F  -  Finger  Dexterity 
M  -  Manual  Dexterity 


Two  and  one-half  hours  are  required  to  complete  the  GATB.  The  GATB 
subtests  were  developed  on  the  basis  of  factor  analysis,  the  aim  was  to 
employ  subtests  that  intercorrelated  only  minimally  except  for  the  Intel¬ 
ligence  aptitude  which  is  measured  by  the  sum  of  three  subtests  also  used  in 
part  to  measure  Verbal,  Numerical  and  Spatial  aptitudes.  The  GATB  tests 
applicants  for  most  occupations  in  the  U.S.  economy  hence  it  measures  a  very 
wide  range  of  ability.  It  is  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  Armed  Forces 
(Salification  Test. 


The  opinions  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  author,  who  is 
solely  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  contents,  and  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  views  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
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The  USES  has  been  conducting  validity  studies  on  the  GATB  since'  its 
development.  The  measure  of  30b  performance  which  served  as  the  criterion  in 
these  108  studies  were  the  summoJ  ratings  of  30b  performance  made  by  two 
supervisors.  All  studies  used  the  same  standardized  performance  rating  form. 
Supervisors  rated  employees  on  6  five-point  scales.  The  scales  were  used  to 
evaluate  employees  on  the  quantity,  quality  and  accuracy  of  their  work,  their 
job  knowledge,  the  variety  of  duties  performed  and  also  on  overall  job  perform¬ 
ance. 


The  data  reported  here  were  collected  since  the  early  seventies.  Sub¬ 
jects  were  cumulated  across  geographical  locations  by  occupation.  The  average 
number  of  cases  per  occupation  was  222,  a  relatively  large  number  when  compar¬ 
ed  to  the  typical  n  employed  in  civilian  validity  studies.  A  concurrent 
validity  design  was  used-.  That  is,  current  employees  in  the  occupation  were 
used  as  subjects.  The  correlations  obtained  were  assumed  to  apply  also  to 
30b  applicants  except  there  is  known  to  be  a  restriction-in-range  in  predic¬ 
tor  scores  which  lowers  obtained  correlations  and  requires  the  use  of  a  cor¬ 
rection  factor. 

Schmidt-Hunter  Validity  Generalization  Procedure  (VGP).  Schmidt  and  Hunter 
(1977)  developed  a  procedure  for  summarizing  validity  coefficients  for  speci¬ 
fic  predictor/occupation  categories.  Previously  no  statistical  procedure  was 
available  to  summarize  and  correct  a  group  of  validity  coefficients  for  known 
artifacts  (such  as  sampling  error,  predictor  restriction-in-range,  and  cri¬ 
terion  unreliability)  in  order  to  estimate  both  the  mean  true  validity  and 
the  standard  deviation  of  the  true  validity  coefficients.  They  and  their 
associates  employed  the  TCP  to  demonstrate  in  a  large  number  of  recent  studies 
that  predictor  validities  are  generally  much  more  consistent  and  of  higher 
magnitude  than  was  previously  thought. 

The  TCP  is  accomplished  by  performing  the  following  calculations  on 
uncorrected  validity  coefficients  obtained  with  a  concurrent  validity  strategy. 

1.  Validity  coefficients  for  a  specific  predictor/occupation  combina¬ 
tion  are  collected. 

2.  The  mean  true  validity  for  the  predictor/occupation  is  then  calcu¬ 
lated  by  first  calculating  the  n  weighted  mean  of  the  obtained  validity 
coefficients.  This  mean  is  then  corrected  for  attenuation  for  mean  estimated 
criterion  unreliability  and  also  for  mean  estimated  restriction-in-range  in 
the  predictor.  If  no  criterion  reliability  or  predictor  restriction-in-range 
data  are  available  for  the  validity  studies  at  hand  then  hypothesized  distri¬ 
butions  are  employed. 

3.  The  standard  deviation  of  the  true  validity  coefficients  is  calcu¬ 
lated  next.  First,  the  n  weighted  standard  deviation  of  the  obtained  vali¬ 
dity  coefficients  is  calculated.  Then  the  following  extraneous  sources  of 
variance  are  subtracted  from  the  variance  of  the  obtained  validity  coeffi¬ 
cients,  the  variance  due  to  a)  average  sampling  error  b)  differences  in 
studies  due  to  specific  predictor  reliability,  criterion  unreliability,  and 
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restriction-in-range  in  the  predictor.  The  remaining  variance  is  then  cor¬ 
rected  upward  by  the  same  correction  factor  that  was  used  to  correct  upward 
the  mean  obtained  validity  in  order  to  estimate  the  mean  true  validity. 

Additional  considerations.  A  modification  was  required  in  the  VGP  for 
this  study  because  tHe  same  specific  predictor  and  the  same  criterion  rating 
form  was  employed  in  every  validity  study  in  the  data  set.  It  was  decided 
since  the  only  predictor  for  any  predictor/occupation  combination  was  the 
specific  GATB  subtest  that  no  predictor  unreliability  variance  would  be 
removed  from  the  obtained  validity  variance.  The  criterion  rating  form  was 
only  one  of  many  sources  of  criterion  unreliability,  consequently  variance 
across  studies  in  validity  due  to  differences  in  criterion  unreliability  was 
removed  from  the  obtained  validity  variance.  For  all  predictors  the  standard 
hypothesized  predictor  restriction-in-range  distribution  was  employed  to 
correct  the  obtained  coefficients.  The  mean  selection  ratio  for  this  distri¬ 
bution  is  .45.  In  the  latter  two  cases,  the  standard  validity  generalization 
procedure  was  followed. 

The  occupations  included  m  the  study  carried  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles  (K)T)  codes.  The  DOT  codes  contain  no  job  complexity  designation.  A 
30b  complexity  score  was  needed  since  it  has  been  frequently  :  "and  that  30b 
complexity  moderates  predictor  validity.  A  job  complexity  score  was  obtained 
for  the  108  occupations  by  summing  scaled  scores  for  estimates  of  required 
mathematical  development,  language  development  and  specific  vocational  prepa¬ 
ration  (U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1981).  The  complexity  score  suns  for  the 
108  occupations  ranged  from  scores  of  4  to  16.  Most  of  the  occupations  for 
which  data  were  available  were  low  level  clerical  and  industrial  jobs.  The 
two  occupations  receiving  the  highest  complexity  score  were  Medical  Technolo¬ 
gist  and  Electronics  Technician.  Sane  examples  of  occupations  receiving  the 
lowest  score  were  Hard  Packager,  Garment  Folder,  and  Small  Product  Assembler. 
The  distribution  of  complexity  level  was  positively  skewed,  most  of  the 
occupations  clustered  at  the  lower  complexity  levels. 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

There  were  individual  score  data  for  23,917  employees  in  108  occupa¬ 
tions.  Complete  data  were  available  for  all  subjects. 

mean  true  validity  for  each  predictor  for  all  occupations  combined.  All 
predictors  (GATB  test  scores  and  biographical  variables)  and  the  criterion 
score  were  intercorrelated  separately  for  each  occupation.  The  obtained 
validity  coefficients  were  then  combined  for  all  occupations  for  each  predic¬ 
tor.  The  mean  and  the  standard  deviation  of  the  distribution  of  obtained 
validity  coefficients  was  calculated  for  such  predictor.  The  VGP  was  then 
applied  to  the  distribution  of  108  obtained  validity  coefficients  for  each 
predictor  to  calculate  the  mean  true  validity,  the  standard  deviation  of  the 
true  validity  coefficients  and  the  “95%  credibility  value"  (the  point  above 
which  95%  of  the  true  validity  coefficients  lie).  Table  1  contains  the 
obtained  and  true  validity  coefficient  distribution  statistics  for  each 
predictor. 
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Table  1 


Mean  and  Standard  Deviation  of  the  Obtained  and  True  Validity  Distribution 
for  the  Predictors 


Predictors 

Obtained 

Validity  Educat.  Plant  Occup.  GATB  Aptitudes 


Distribution 

Sex®  Age 

Level 

Exper. 

G  V 

N 

S 

P 

0 

K  F  M 

Mean 

Standard 

-00 

07 

02 

19 

19 

20  16 

20 

13 

14 

16 

08  09  10 

Deviation 

08 

11 

10 

11 

10 

09  08 

08 

08 

08 

08 

08  08  09 

True  Validity 

Distribution 

Mean 

Standard 

-01 

16 

05 

39 

39 

43  34 

42 

"28" 

19 

"ST 

18  20  22 

Deviation 

95%  Credibi- 

10 

19 

15 

15 

15 

06  09 

04 

10 

09 

07 

12  09  12 

l ity  Value 

-18 

-16 

-20 

14 

15 

32  21 

35 

12 

14 

22  -01  04  02 

note:  Decimal  point  omitted  for  validity  coefficients. 
a:  Scored  1  =  male,  2  =  female. 

Table  1  reveals  that  when  all  occupations  are  grouped  together  all 
tests  have  higher  mean  validity  than  the  mean  validity  for  sex,  age  or 
education  level.  Both  plant  experience  and  occupational  experience  correlate 
relatively  highly  with  job  performance  ratings,  only  intelligence  and  numer¬ 
ical  ability  have  higher  mean  true  validity.  All  the  biographical  predictors 
have  considerably  higher  true  validity  variance  than  the  test  predictors. 

Wien  the  mean  predictor  intercorrelations  were  clustered  across  the  108 
occupations  the  following  four  groups  of  predictors  were  obtained  -  experience 
cluster  (age,  plant  experience,  occupational  experience),  cognitive  ability 
(intelligence,  verbal,  numerical),  perceptual  ability  (spatial,  form 
perception,  clerical  perception),  psychcrrotor  ability  (motor  coordination, 
firmer  dexterity,  manual  dexterity) . 

Unique  contribution  to  predictor  validity  of  the  experience  cluster)  for  three 
job  complexity  categories.  The  unique  contribution  to  validity  of  the  sunned 
standard  scores  for  age,  plant  experience  and  occupational  experience  when 
added  to  the  cognitive  ability  score  (sun  of  G,  V,  N)  was  determined  separately 
for  high,  middle,  and  low  complexity  occupations.  The  calculations  were  made 
by  first  averaging  the  correlations  for  the  occupations  separately  for  the 
three  complexity  categories.  The  thirteen  job  complexity  categories  were 
compressed  to  three  by  combining  complexity  levels  4-8,  9-11,  and  12-16. 
Employee  sex  and  educational  level  ware  eliminated  from  consideration  since 
they  correlated  so  poorly  with  the  criterion.  All  variables  were  unit  weighted 
and  standard  scores  were  employed.  The  calculations  were  made  for  the  ob¬ 
tained  validity  coefficients  rather  than  the  true  validity  coefficients. 
Cognitive  ability  correlated  highest  with  the  criterion  and  was  selected 
first,  except  for  the  low  complexity  level  where  it  equalled  experience. 
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Table  2 


Obtained  Correlations  of  Sum  of  Unit  Weighted  Standard  Score  Cognitive 
Ability  and  Experience  PredI  •‘•prs  for  Three  Job  Complexity  levels. 


Job  Complexity  Level 

Predictor  Composite  Bnployed 

G,  V,  N,  Age 

Plant  Exp. 

Occupa.  Exp.  G,  V,  N 

Unique  Validity 
of 

Experience  Cluster 

Low 

.271 

.180 

.091 

Medium 

.294 

.245 

.049 

High 

.270 

.195 

.075 

Table  2  reveals 

that  the  experience 

cluster  adds 

a  considerable  amount 

of  unique  validity  to  the  validity  obtained  by  the  cognitive  predictors  for 
all  three  job  complexity  levels.  The  unique  validity  of  the  experience 
cluster  is  identical  to  the  part  correlation  of  the  experience  cluster  with 
the  criterion.  Neither  the  perceptual  or  psychomotor  ability  clusters  add 
unique  validity  to  the  cognitive  ability  cluster.  No  great  differences  in 
validity  occurred  at  the  three  complexity  levels. 

Consistency  of  validity  coefficients  across  job  ccmplexity  levels.  The  mean 
true  validity  for  each  predictor  was  calculated  separately  for  each  job 
complexity  level.  The  product  moment  correlation  of  the  mean  true  validity 
coefficients  With  the  job  ccmplexity  scale  for  each  predictor  confirmed  sane 
foreseeable  relationships.  The  following  predictors  had  higher  validity  in 
lower  complexity  occupations:  perceptual  and  psychonotor  abilities,  age, 
plant  experience,  occupational  experience.  Education  level  had  higher 
validity  in  higher  level  occupations.  Wonen  were  rated  higher  than  men  for 
lower  level  occupations  and  men  were  rated  higher  than  wcmen  for  higher  level 
occupations.  However,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  while  many  of  these 
correlations  between  validity  and  complexity  level  were  significant,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  they  would  not  lead  to  the  use  of  different  predictors  for  different 
complexity  levels.  For  instance,  although  education  level  is  correlated 
higher  with  30b  performance  for  more  complex  jobs,  the  validity  for  the  more 
complex  jobs  is  not  high  enough  to  add  unique  variance  to  the  cognitive 
ability  score. 

I  have  reported  results  that  showed  a  lack  of  important  moderation  of 
validity  by  job  ccmplexity  in  two  different  contexts.  Approximately  the  same 
validity  was  obtained  for  the  predictor  clusters  for  the  three  different 
ccmplexity  levels  and  validities  for  the  specific  complexity  levels  show  that 
very  rarely  would  a  different  predictor  be  used  than  the  ones  that  applied 
to  all  ccmplexity  levels  combined.  This  may  be  because  these  data  were 
cumulated  over  geographical  locations  which  is  known  to  depress  the  validity 
coefficients. 
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The  following  results  were  obtained: 

1.  GATB  tests  in  general  had  higher  correlations  than  biographical 
variables  with  supervisory  ratings.  Two  biographical  variables,  plant 
experience  and  occupational  experience  however  had  high  correlations  with 
supervisory  ratings. 

2.  The  experience  cluster  score,  consisting  of  plant  experience, 
occupational  experience  and  age  added  unique  valid  variance  to  the  cognitive 
ability  cluster  score.  Neither  perceptual  nor  psychomotor  ability  added 
valid  variance  to  cognitive  ability. 

3.  The  data  show  some  relation  between  predictor  validity  and  job 
canplexity  level  but  not  enough  to  justify  the  use  of  different  predictors 
for  different  complexity  levels.  A  reason  for  this  lack  of  relationship 
was  advanced. 
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ANALYTIC  PREDICTION  OF  TRAINING  DEVICE  EFFECTIVENESS 


Louise  G.  Yates 
Douglas  Macpherson 

U.  S.  Army  Research  Institute 

One  goal  of  the  U.  S.  Army  is  to  design  cost  effective 
tram’ng  equipment  which  prepares  troops  to  dr.  necessary  tasks. 
The  design  and  acquisition  of  this  equipment  is  usually  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  design  and  acquisition  phases  of  the  parent 
weapon  system.  Although  the  training  equipment  design  is  supposed 
to  be  based  on  field  tests,,  often  the  field  tests  are  eliminated 
due  to  logistical  problems  related  to  the  parent  equipment  acqui¬ 
sition  and  design  process.  When  field  tests  are  performed,,  they 
often  come  too  late  in  the  acquisition  process,  due  to  the  same 
logistical  problems,  to  allow  change  of  the  device  design  based  on 
the  results  of  the  field  test.  Thus,,  device  design  often  becomes 
dependent  on  the  analytic  procedures  of  each  program  manager  as  no 
formal  analytic  procedures  for  evaluation  of  training  device 
design  have  been  implemented.- 

The  Army  Research  Institute  has  designed  the  Device  Effec¬ 
tiveness  Forecasting  Procedure  (DEFT)  to  fill  the  need  for  a 
formal  analytic  procedure  that  can  be  used  at  various  stages  in 
the  design/acquisition  process  to  evaluate  the  proposed  device 
design,  proposed  design  changes,  and  alternate  device  designs.. 
The  instruction  and  training  principles  contained  in  DEFT  can  also 
be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  initial  design  process.  DEFT  is  based 
on  a  review  of  relevant  literature  and  on  the  development  of  a 
conceptual  approach  which  takes  into  consideration  theoretical  and 
practical  issues  of  tia'mng  device  design,  development,  and 
evaluation.-  This  approach  led  to  a  program  development  model 
which  resulted  in  a  network  of  hypotheses  tnat  relate  progiam 
inputs  to  intermediate  outcomes. 

DEFT  is  computerized  in  an  interactive  menu-driven  format 
for  use  on  the  ISM  PC  or  compatible  computers.  It  requires 
ratings  from  subject  matter  experts  (SHE)  on  device,  operational 
equipment,  trainee,,  and  training  system  characteristics.  It  can 
be  used  at  three  levels  of  complexity  ,,  DEFT  I,  II,,  and  III,, 
varying  with  the  amount  of  information  available  to  the  user. 
DEFT  I  is  designed  for  use  early  in  the  design  process  when  only 
general  information  is  available  to  the  user.  At  this  early  stage 
alternate  device  designs  may  need  to  be  compared  or  one  device 
design  evaluated.  An  evaluation  made  at  an  early  stage  is  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  as  design  changes  have  much  less  cost  and  time 
impact . 


DEFT  I  requites  eight  global  ratings  from  the  SME  based  on 
general  information  about  characteristics  of  the  device,,  the 
parent  equipment,,  the  training  needed,  the  trainees,,  instructional 
features  of  the  training,,  and  tne  physical  and  functional  simil¬ 
arity  of  tne  device  to  the  operational  equipment. 

DEFT  II  and  III  are  designed  to  be  used  later  in  the 
design- acquis  1 1 ion  cycle  when  more  detailed  information  is  avail¬ 
able.  This  can  De  tne  first  use  of  DEFT,,  or  the  use  of  DEFT  II  or 
III  to  cheer  the  forecast  made  oy  DEFT  I  ,,  c:  the  use  of  DEFT  II 
or  III  to  determine  the  effect  of  proposed  cnarges  in  the  device. 
DEFT  II  ratings  are  made  at  tne  task  level.  There  are  thirteen 
kinds  of  ratings,,  some  of  which  are  rated  for  each  task  trained  on 
the  device  or  the  operational  equipment. 

DEFT  III  can  be  used  at  either  the  task  or  subtask  level. 
It  requires  35  different  types  of  ratings,  some  of  which  are 
required  for  each  task/subtask  level.  Added  to  the  information 
needed  to  make  DEFT  I  and  II  ratings  are  certain  features  of 
controls  and  displays  on  both  the  device  and  the  operational 
equipment . 

DEFT  II  and  III  provide  more  diagnostic  capability  than 
does  DEFT  I.  With  DEFT  II  and  III  it  is  possible  to  predict  the 
impact  of  changing  one  or  more  specific  characteristics  of  the 
device  or  the  training  system  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  train¬ 
ing.  DEFT  III  which  requires  the  most  information  can  provide 
more  diagnostic  information  than  DEFT  II. 

The  information  input  into  DEFT  is  converted  into  several 
numerical  indices  which  are  used  to  estimate  device  effectiveness. 
Table  I  contains  the  evaluation  summary  from  a  DEFT  I  analysis  of 
a  naval  training  simulator  for  the  SH-3  helicopter. 

The  indices  listed  in  the  summary  are  the  sa.'e  for  DEFT  II 
and  ITI.  The  numbers  in  the  left  column  come  directly  from  the 
ratings  (For  DEFT  II  and  III  these  numbers  are  the  ratings  summed 
and  averaged  over  tasks/subtasks  and  rating  scales.).  Indices  in 
the  other  two  columns  are  derived  from  mathematical  combinations 
of  the  numbers  to  their  left  and  above  them  in  the  table.  The 
three  summary  indices  (right  column)  are  for  acquisition 
effectiveness,,  transfer  effectiveness  and  the  sum  of  these  two,, 
total  effectiveness. 

Training  Problem  defines  the  deficiency  in  skills  and  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  new  trainees  have  relative  to  criterion  performance 
on  the  training  device  and  the  difficulty  trainees  would  have  in 
overcoming  the  deficiency.  Training  Efficiency  is  rated  on  the 
basis  of  the  instructional  features  and  training  principles  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  training  device.  Acquisition  Effectiveness  is 
designed  to  give  a  "poor"  score  to  a  device  that  has  a  large 
training  problem  and  is  inefficient  in  dealing  with  it.. 


TABLE  I 


DEFT  I  Evaluation  Summary 


Performance  Deficit 

50 

Learning  Difficulty 

60 

Training  Problem 

30  OC 

Quality  of  Training  Acquisition 

90 

Acquisition  Efficiency 

Acquisition  Effectiveness 

.94 

Residual  Deficit 

20 

Residual  Learning  Difficulty 

30 

Physical  Similarity 

80 

Functional  Similarity 

80 

Transfer  Problem 

6  00 

Quality  of  Training  Transfer 

80 

Transfer  Efficiency 

.89 

Transfer  Effectiveness 


3;  s: 


Total  Effectiveness 


6.74 
38  65 


The  Transfer  Problem  is  defined  by  the  amount  of  learning 
required  on  the  operational  equipment,,  or  by  other  means,  after 
training  on  the  device  is  completed,,  ratings  of  the  difficulty  of 
this  learning,  and  ratings  of  the  functional  and  physical  similar¬ 
ity  of  the  device  controls  and  displays  to  those  on  the  opera¬ 
tional  equipment.  The  Transfer  Efficiency  Index  is  computed  from 
ratings  of  the  instructional  and  training  principles  in  the  device 
that  contribute  to  transfer  of  training. 

Like  the  Acquisition  Effectiveness  Index,,  the  Transfer 
Effectiveness  Index  gives  a  "poor”  score  to  a  device  that  has  a 
large  transfer  problem  and  is  ineffective  in  dealing  with  it. 


Evaluation  of  DEFT 

At  the  time  that  DEFT  was  completed  a  field  evaluation 
could  not  be  funded.  Therefore,,  an  analytic  assessment  was  made 
to  assess  certain  scalar  properties  of  DEFT  and  to  examine  inter¬ 
rater  agreement.  Based  on  expected  score  distributions  obtained 
from  Monte  Carlo  distributions,  devices  with  different  DEFT 
ratings  can  be  evaluated  as  different  or  not.  Based  on  certain 
reasonable  assumptions  regarding  the  distribution  of  expected 
input  values,  DEFT  outputs  are  interpretable  and  meaningful.  Sen¬ 
sitivity  analysis,,  which  tested  the  impact  on  DEFT  output  of 
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varying  input  values,,  indicated  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  efficiency  scales,  all  input  values  nad  the  same  effect  on 
total  score.  Efficiency  scales  had  a  larger  effect  than  other 
scales . 

Interrater  agreement  was  examined  by  having  four  raters  use 
DEFT  I,,  II,  and  III  to  evaluate  three  training  devices,  the  K-6C 
Gunnery  Trainer  (VIGS,,  the  Burst -or -Target  ( BOT  i  Trainer,  and  the 
Maintenance  Procedure  Simulator  ■ HPS  fc-  the  E-3A  Navigation 
Computer  System.  Tne  sever,  summary  indices  shown  ir.  the  twc 
columns  on  the  right  of  Table  I  were  computed  for  each  DEFT  rater 
and  trainer  combination.  From  an  analytic  assessment  of  these 
results  it  was  concluded  that  there  was  substantial  interrater 
agreement  for  all  DEFT  indices  across  tne  three  devices.  However, 
it  is  necessary  for  raters  to  agree  on  their  assumptions  regarding 
the  device,  trainee  population  ,  device  utilization,  and  the 
meanings  of  the  various  DEFT  scales  prior  to  making  the  ratings. 

Funds  have  been  allocated  for  an  interservice  contract 
effort,  starting  in  FY86,  to  field  test  DEFT.  SHE  ratines  of  a 
number  of  training  devices  with  known  performance  capabilities 
will  De  used.  One  output  expected  from  this  effort  is  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  pertinent  DEFT  index  scales  to  scales  based  on  meaningful 
training  concepts  such  as  trials  to  mastery,  training  time,  etc. 

Wide  interservice  interest  has  been  displayed  in  DEFT. 
Personnel  from  the  Training  Analysis  and  Evaluation  Group  ( TAEG )' 
of  the  Naval  Training  Evaluation  Center  have  used  DEFT  I  and  II  to 
evaluate  the  2F64C  helicopter  trainer,  under  four  different  condi¬ 
tions,  to  determine  if  DEFT  in  its  present  form  will  be  useful  to 
TAEG.  Interrater  correlations  for  two  raters  using  DEFT  II  ranged 
from  .81  to  .97  for  the  seven  groups  of  ratings  which  result  in 
the  seven  summary  indices  cf  Table  I.  Correlation  of  DEFT  I  and 
£1  measures  of  transfer  efficiency  with  transfer  ratios  based  on 
trials  to  mastery  in  the  actual  helicopter,  after  training  on  the 
simulator,  averaged  .54.  The  Ns  were  small  for  all  of  these 
results,  so  the  results  are  not  conclusive,  but  they  are  encour¬ 
aging. 

In  the  near  future  the  Marine  Corps  will  be  evaluating  DEFT 
for  their  use  by  using  it  to  evaluate  the  LVT  Landing  Vehicle 
Trainer.  In  addition,  the  Air  Force  has  requested  information  on 
DEFT. 

The  interest  of  these  agencies  in  DEFT  appears  to  confirm 
the  need  for  such  a  technique,  and  initial  results  of  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  DEFT,  although  incomplete,,  lead  us  to  believe  that  DEFT 
can  become  a  very  useful  tool  in  designing  and  evaluating  training 
devices . 
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Research  on  Decision  Aids  for  Training  Design  and  Evaluation 

Angelo  Mirabella 
Army  Research  Institute 
for  the 

Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

A  key  mission  of  the  Army  Research  Institute  (ARI)  is  to  produce 
decision  aids  which  will  help  training  developers  design  and  evaluate 
media,  methods,  and  programs  of  instruction.  This  paper  summarizes  a 
program  of  research  (focusing  on  maintenance  training)  to  achieve  that 
mission.  The  summary  will  address  some  research  products  which  have  been 
completed,  and  some  which  are  still  being  developed.  It  will  describe 
cooperative  efforts  among  the  services. 

The  programs  long-range  objective  is  to  combine  a  number  of  job 
aids  into  a  decision-support  system  (DSS)  which  will  unburden  the  training 
developer.  The  DSS  should  provide  an  audit  trail  for  his  or  her  de¬ 
cisions,  instill  confidence  that  cost-effective  training  is  being  devel¬ 
oped,  improve  communication  among  developers,  and  yet  be  easy  to 
understand  and  use.  Yet,  products  which  are  easy  -  use  often  require 
very  complicated  science  and  technology  to  develop  as  well  as  substantial 
investments  in  time  and  money.  Therefore,  we  have  set  an  ambitious,  high 
risk  goal.  Why  should  we  pursue  it  and  what  obstacles  do  we  face?  First, 
why  do  we  need  job  aided,  perhaps  high  technology,  approaches  to  training 
development? 

We  need  them  to  support  increasing  requests  for  accountability 
from  the  Congress.  Congress  has  asked  the  Services  to  do  a  better  job  of 
planning,  explaining,  and  defending  how  they  train  their  respective 
forces.  OSD  and  the  Services  have  responded  with  new  policies.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  recent  directives  from  OSD  on  training  device  acquisition  and  com¬ 
puter-based  instruction,  require  that  the  choice  of  a  training  medium,  its 
specific  design  and  use  in  programs  of  instruction  be  justified.  This 
requires  data  on  the  expected  and/or  measured  effectiveness  of  the  medium. 
At  the  very  least,  training  managers  and  weapon  developers  will  have  to 
point,  increasingly,  to  authoritative  bases  for  decisions  on  training 
system  design. 
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At  the  grass  roots  level,  we  need  decision  aids  to  support  the 
Service  schools  and  their  training  directorates.  The  schools  face  a  very 
difficult  task  in  developing  training  not  only  for  current  weapon  systems, 
but  for  those  on  the  drawing  board.  Their  difficulty  is  exacerbated  by 
shortages  of  training  development  specialists  and  turnover  among  those 
that  are  available.  One  result  is  that  the  schools  develop  training 
partly  on  the  basis  of  intuitive  judgement,  which  may  be  difficult  to 
explain  or  justify.  Therefore,  the  need  for  decision  aids,  if  not  a  deci¬ 
sion  support  system,  is  evident.  Why  haven't  we  met  this  need  before?  The 
answer  lies  in  chronic  gaps  in  the  science  and  technology  of  training  de¬ 
sign,  particularly  for  maintenance. 

1.  Lack  of  a  critical  mass  of  scientific  and  expert  data  to  sup¬ 
port  training  design  decisions,  and 

2.  Lack  of  methodology  for  translating  scientific  and  expert  data 
into  design  technology.  These  will  continue  to  be  chronic  until  a  con¬ 
certed  and  systematic  effort  is  made  to  deal  with  them.  Working  towards  a 
decision  support  system  forces  the  issue  for  reasons  to  be  explained 
shortly. 


The  Program 

Our  program  at  ARI  is  designed  to  help  move  the  Army  from  a  pa¬ 
per-based,  approach  to  developing  training  to  a  higher  technology,  more 
objective,  more  easily  documented,  and  more  defensible  approach  (Figure 
1).  We  have  a  systematic,  institutionalised  approach  in  Instructional 
Systems  Design  (ISD),  But  ISD  has  not  been  very  successful,  because  it 
places  a  heavy  information  overload  on  the  training  developer  and  requires 
a  many  subjective  judgements  that  are  difficult  to  make.  A  decision  sup¬ 
port  system  could  shift  much  of  this  burden  from  human  to  machine. 


JOB  AIDS  FOR  TRAINING  SYSTEM  DESIGN, 
DEVELOPMENT,  ACQUISITION 


Figure  l 
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The  middle  of  Fig.  I  illustrates  now  we  can  bring  about  this  kind 
of  magic.  This  section  shows  one  kind  of  DSS,  based  upon  artificial  in¬ 
telligence  in  the  form  of  an  expert  system.  Here,  the  training  developer 
would  communicate  to  the  computer  the  maintenance  tasks  to  be  trained, 
conditions  of  training,  and  standards  of  achleveoett,  and  receive  a  set  of 
recommendations  for  designing  a  maintenance  simulator.  The  designer  would 
have  to  provide  the  front-end  analysis,  i.e.,  tasks,  conditions,  and  stan¬ 
dards.  But  once  this  was  done  the  design  decisions  would  be  made  automat¬ 
ically  by  a  set  of  built-in  "if*. then  rules."  Moreover,  job  aids  can  and 
have  been  developed  to  assist  with  front  end  analysis,  so  even  this  human 
function  could  be  machine  assisted. 

Having  decided  to  bring  about  this  kind  of  magic,  what  implica¬ 
tions  does  the  decision  have  for  R&D  strategy?  The  answer  is  provided  by 
outlining  the  steps  required  to  construct  a  DSS.  These  provide  the 
skeleton  for  the  research  program  which  I  am  addressing  in  this  paper. 

Step  One  is  to  accumulate  a  relevant  set  of  scientific  and  expert 
data.  In  our  case,  that  means  data  which  show  how  various  training  varia¬ 
bles  influence  the  acquisition  and  transfer  of  maintenance  skills.  It 
also  means  some  form  of  accumulated  wisdom  from  training  experts  with  much 
experience.  We  are  in  trouble  on  both  counts,  and  we're  only  on  Step 
One.  For  many  reasons,  we  lack  adequate  amounts  and  kinds  of  the  first 
set.  But  we're  also  in  trouble  on  the  second  set  because  the  training 
business  does  not  possess  the  kinds  of  expertise  that  one  finds  in  more 
mature  disciplines  like  engineering,  or  medicine. 

Step  Two  is  to  organize  the  scientific  data  so  that  it  is  easy 
access  and  process.  The  traditional  approach  has  been  to  store  scientific 
data  in  journals  which  are  often  difficult  to  obtain  and  understand.;  Data 
Base  Management  System  technology  offers  an  alternative  approach. 

Step  Three  is  to  develop  and  assess  a  variety  of  technologies  for 
processing  the  data  in  Step  Two  so  that  we  can  generate  useful  conclusions 
and  principles  of  training  design.  Many  technologies  are  available.  But 
while  they  work  well  in  physical  science,  engineering,  and  medicine,  they 
have  not  yet  been  exploited  for  training  problems.  Examples  of  these  tech¬ 
nologies  include  the  methods  of  operations  research,  mathematical  model¬ 
ing,  pattern  recognition  techniques,  decision  analysis,  and  artificial 
intelligence.  In  Step  Four,  the  results  of  the  first  three  steps  have  to 
be  packaged  for  easy  use  by  the  ultimate  customer. 

At  ARI  we  have  been  or  plan  to  do  some  work  under  each  of  the  four 
headings  above.  For  example,  under  Step  One  we  have  set  up  a  maintenance 
training  research  facility  at  George  Mason  University  which  is  somewhat 
unique.  We're  using  Army  simulators  and  studying  Army  maintenance  tasks 
(diesel  and  Hawk  radar  repair),  but  under  the  controlled  conditions  of  a 
laboratory.  Over  the  next  three  years,  we  hope  to  accumulate,  a  system¬ 
atic  collection  of  training  effectiveness  data  which  can  be  converted  into 
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specifications  for  designing  simulation  and  computer-* based  instruction  of 
maintenance  skills.  These  in  turn  would  provide  part  of  the  basis  for  an 
expert  system  we  are  developing. 

We  have  completed  the  first  two  of  approximately  10  major  experi¬ 
ments.  We  will  be  looking  at  the  effects  of  alternative  media,  (  e.g. 
computer-aided  instruction  vs  simulator  training),  training  strategies, 
and  individual  differences.  Ue  want  to  identify  the  most  potent  training 
system  variables  and  translate  them  into  design  principles.  Initial  re¬ 
sults  have  been  described  by  Swezey  (1985).  Under  Step  Two  we  have  con¬ 
structed  a  preliminary  training  simulation  research  data  base.  It 
contains  of  150  research  papers  which  have  been  analyzed  into  20  catego¬ 
ries  of  information.  The  data  exists  in  hard  copy  (Ayres,  et  al,  1984) 
and  exists  in  computerized  form.  Ue  plan  to  conduct  a  meta-analysis  on 
an  expanded  and  revised  version  of  the  data  base  and  use  the  results  as 
inputs  to  our  expert  system.  This  brings  us  to  Step  Three:  developing 
techniques  for  converting  data  into  useful  decisions. 

As  part  of  Step  Three  we  have  developed  procedures  to  help  design 
and  evaluation  of  training.  The  evaluation  aids  are  finished  or  nearly 
finished  products  ready  to  implement,  so  I  will  describe  them  first.  One 
of  these  products,  a  method  called  Comparison-Based  Prediction  of  Training 
Device  Effectiveness,  is  based  upon  Comparability  Analysis  (CA)  which  is 
currently  in  use  by  the  military  -particularly  the  Air  Force  -  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  reliability  of  new  weapon  systems.  We  have  adapted  CA  for  use 
in  training  effectiveness  analysis.  The  analyst  uses  his  or  her  knowl¬ 
edge  (or  performance  data  if  available)  about  existing  training  devices 
to  estimate  the  effectiveness  of  new  devices.  A  handbook,  explaining  how 
to  conduct  the  analysis  has  recently  been  produced  (Klein  et  al,  1985)  and 
we  are  currently  exploring  ways  to  field  test  and  implement  it.: 

We  have  also  developed  an  alternative  -  and  m  this  case 
computerized  -  evaluation  procedure  called  the  DEFT  -  Device  Evaluation 
Forecasting  Technique  (Rose  et  al,  1985a).  DEFT  is  a  decision  analytic 
method  -  as  is  CBP,  but  one  which  is  based  on  a  mathematical  model.  The 
analyst  is  led  through  questions  about  the  device  being  evaluated.  His  or 
her  answers  (judgements  on  a  scale  of  0  to  100).  provide  the  inputs  for 
formulas  which  yield  various  measures  of  device  effectiveness.  These,  in 
turn,  are  combined  mathematically  into  an  measure  of  device  effectiveness. 
The  method  is  being  used  on  a  trial  basis  by  the  Naval  Training  Equipment 
Center  and  will  be  extensively  demonstrated  and  field  tested  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  under  a  new  program  called  ASTAR  (Automated  Simulator 
Test  and  Assessment). 

Lastly,  we  have  developed  a  draft  guidebook  on  how  to  empirically 
test  simulators  and  training  devices  for  transfer  of  training  effective¬ 
ness.*  This  document  is  designed  to  help  action  officers  who  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  evaluating  training  devices  but  who  may  not  be  experts  in 
testing.  It  aims  to  teach  the  reader  enough  about  the  basic  concepts, 
language  and  methods  of  testing  so  that  he  or  she  can  communicate  with 
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evaluation  specialists  and  assess  their  recommendations.  It  is  also  de¬ 
signed  to  help  that  action  officer  argue  for  adequate  testing  resources. 

We  have  made  preliminary  plans  to  hold  a  workshop  for  the  Army  Training 
Device  Community. 

Currently,  our  Step  Three  work  is  devoted  to  building  expert 
system  for  design  of  training  simulators.  So  far  we  have  built  a  demon¬ 
stration  system  containing  60  rules.  We'd  like  to  triple  the  size  of  the 
demonstration  and  then  take  it  to  a  TRADOC  School  to  develop  it  further 
with  the  help  of  maintenance  instructors. 

Recently  we  began  a  joint  program  with  NTEC  and  AFHRL  to  develop 
automated  techniques  for  producing  training  courseware.  Our  objective  is 
to  construct  models  of  students,  instructors,  and  subject  matter  experts 
and  then  convert  these  using  artificial  intelligence  methodology  into 
automated  procedures  for  doing  training  front  end  analysis  and  building 
diagnostic  routines.  We  plan  to  test  the  results  of  this  re  search  on  a 
training  problem  that  holds  common  interest  for  the  three  services.'  We 
anticipate  combining  training  evaluation  methods,  the  expert  system  for 
training  device  design,  and  the  automated  procedures  for  courseware  devel¬ 
opment  into  a  comprehensive  decision  support  system  for  training  design. 

Under  Step  Four  we  have  written  some  concept  papers  identifying 
and  defining  issues  in  the  human  engineering  and  design  of  a  decision 
support  system  (Macpherson  &  Mirabella,  1985;  Singer  &  Hays,  1985).  We 
are  also  developing  a  joint  program  with  the  Ordnance  School  so  that  we 
can  conduct  research  on  user  requirements  and  test  approaches  to  meeting 
those  requirements,  including  specific  human  engineering  designs  for  the 
decision  aiding  technology  that  evolves  from  our  various  lines  of  re¬ 
search. 


Future  Plans  and  Research  Pay-offs 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  We  plan  to  make  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  field  test,  demonstrate,  and  implement  the  training 
gvaluation  tools  already  completed.  We  will  also  continue  research  on 
artificial  intelligence  approaches  to  training  development  (expert  system 
and  automated  courseware  procedures).  Finally,  we  will  be 
developing  a  test  site  where  we  can  study  user  requirements  and  match  them 
with  the  technologies  evolving  from  our  basic  research  program.:  We  are 
targeting  FY87  to  complete  the  system  components,  FY88  to  integrate  them, 
and  FY89  to  demonstrate  the  resulting  DSS  at  the  test  bed  site. 

Suppose  we  succeeded  beyond  our  wildest  dreams  and  did,  in  fact, 
evolve  a  DSS  which  could  significantly  unburden  the  training  developer. 
What  benefits  would  accrue?  How  could  we  use  such  a  product  to  help  the 
Army  meet  its  future  maintenance  training  rmquirements?  First,  it  would 
contribute  significantly  towards  meeting  Congressional  and  OSD/Service 
directives  for  accountability  in  developing,  executing,  and  managing 
training.  Secondly,  it  could  help  document  future  training  requirements. 


A  projection  of  future  population  characteristics  could  be  used  as  inpvt 
data  for  the  DSS,  and  if  it  were  sufficiently  comprehensive,  it  could 
return  specifications  for  appropriate  future  training  system  designs.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  discovered  that  a  particular  future  projection  could 
not  be  represented  in  the  DSS,  we  could  then  document  this  state  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  use  that  documentation  as  a  guideline  to  new  research.  Uith 
such  a  system,  we  should  also  be  able  to  significantly  reduce  the  problem 
of  orienting  future  action  officers  who  will  be  faced  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  training  development.  Finally,  we  could  cure  the  chronic  ail¬ 
ment  of  shortages  in  training  and  educational  specialists. 

Whatever  the  future  holds  in  store  because  of  changes  in  Army 
missions,  technology,  resources,  or  population  characteristics  we  will  be 
better  able  to  meet  tha  future  if  we  close  critical  gaps  in  the  science 
and  technology  of  training  design.  The  concept  of  the  DSS  provides  a 
useful  way  to  organize  the  research  and  development  which  will  be  required 
to  close  those  gaps. 
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THE  ARMY  EXPERIENCE  SURVEY:  METHODOLOGICAL  HIGHLIGHTS 


Jeanna  F.  Celeste 
Westat,  Inc. 

1650  Research  Boulevard 
Rockville,  Maryland  20850 


Forecasting  future  enlistment  and  reenlistment  trends,  and 
developing  effective  recruitment  and  reenlistroent  policies  and 
procedures  has  become  a  very  complex  task  for  the  all-volunteer 
forces.  Recent  upturns  in  the  state  of  the  U.S.  economy  have 
placed  military  recruiters  in  competition  with  one  another  and 
with  the  civilian  workplace  for  the  limited  labor  resources. 
Military  policy  makers  regularly  need  current  information  about 
the  characteristics  of  people  enlisting  as  well  as  those  separat¬ 
ing  in  order  to  make  informed  decisions.  More  importantly,  they 
need  to  understand  the  reasons  for  enlistment  and  separation. 

The  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences,*  recently  awarded  a  contract  to  Westat,  Inc.  to  design 
and  administer  a  large  random  survey  of  Amy  veterans.  A  major 
impetus  for  performing  the  survey  was  the  interest  expressed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  assessing  the  post-service  experi¬ 
ences,  plans  for  reenlistment  or  reserve  duty,  and  attitudes 
toward  military  experience  of  recently  separated  soldiers. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  responses  of  recently  separated  Army 
veterans  can  provide  important  data  to  illuminate  their  expecta¬ 
tions  and  values  concerning  civilian  life  and  to  detail  gaps 
between  their  expectations  versus  experiences  in  their  recent 
period  of  active  duty.  In  addition,  when  compared  to  data  from 
Army  subgroups  who  elected  to  reenlist,  these  data  can  illuminate 
differences  in  the  expectations /values  acrots  various  population 
subgroups . 

This  paper  reviews  the  approach  taken  to  obtain  these  data. 
Sampling  and  survey  administration  procedures  are  described  along 
with  a  brief  discussion  of  survey  outcomes. 


Survey  Administration  Procedures 

The  Army  Experience  Survey  was  comprised  by  a  broad  variety 
of  tasks.  A  sample  of  recently  separated  Army  veterans  was 
designed  and  selected,  and  a  multi-method  approach  to  survey 
administration  was  implemented  to  include  multi-wave  survey  mail¬ 
ings,  telephone  followup  of  mail  nonrespondents,  and  conducting  a 
limited  respondent  tracing  effort.  Each  of  these  survey  compo¬ 
nents  are  described  below. 


*The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  author  and  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  official  policy  or  position  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  Army  Research  Institute  for  the 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  or  the  U.S.  government. 


Sample  Design.  An  extensive  sample  design  effort  was  under¬ 
taken  to  select  a  representative  sample  of  recent  Army  veterans. 
The  population  of  interest  was  defined  as  enlisted  soldiers  who^ 
separated  from  service  between  October  1981  and  September  1984. 
The  sample  was  drawn  using  Army  personnel  records  maintained  on 
the  FY82,  FY83,  and  FY84  versions  of  the  Enlisted  Master  File. 

The  targeted  population  was  further  defined  on  the  basis  of  their 
separation  statuses.  The  survey  sample  was  selected  drawing  most 
heavily  upon  young  soldiers  separating  after  completion  of  a 
successful  first  term  of  enlistment.  Smaller  samples  were  also 
obtained  on  four  other  groups  of  separatees  including:  first- 
term  attritees,  soldiers  separating  at  two  different  points  in 
mid-career  (i.e.,  soldiers  serving  more  than  one  term  but  less 
than  ten  years,  and  soldiers  serving  more  than  ten  years  but  not 
retired),  and  enlisted  retirees. 

The  distribution  of  sample  members  by  separation  status  is 
presented  in  Table  1.  As  the  table  suggests,  the  group  of  pri¬ 
mary  interest  was  the  sample  of  first-term  separatees.  A  related 
priority  was  to  be  able  to  perform  comparisons  of  first-term 
separatee  and  attritee  responses.  The  samples  of  separated  mid¬ 
careerists  and  retiree  groups  were  of  secondary  interest  in  the 
survey  effort. 

Table  1 

Separation  Status  of  Army  Experience  Survey  Sample 


Separation  Status  n 


First-term  Separatees  5,413 

First-term  Attritees  1,616 

Soldiers  with  more  than  one  term 

of  service,  but  less  than  10  years  601 

Soldiers  with  10  or  more  years 

of  service,  but  not  retired  500 

Retirees  500 

Unknown  separation  status  123 

TOTAL  SAMPLE  8,753 


The  sample  design  used  provided  a  representative  sample  of 
the  desired  site  for  each  of  the  six  separation  groups  identified 
in  Table  1.  The  individual  categories  of  five  major  variables 


Excluded  from  the  sample  frame  were:  soldiers  who  separated  to 
enter  officer  programs,  medical  retirees,  soldiers  who  died 
while  in  servile  and  separating  soldiers  granted  early  release 
for  reasons  other  than  insufficient  retainability. 
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were  used  to  determine  sample  representativeness.  These  vari¬ 
ables  included  race,  gender,  level  of  AFQT  (Armed  Forces  Qualifi¬ 
cation  Test),  initial  term  of  enlistment,  and  time  elapsed  since 
separation.  Table  2  presents  the  15  categories  which  were 
considered  m  designing  the  sample. 

Table  2 

Sampling  categories  (Within  Separation  Groups) 


Race 

Gender 

Initial  Term 
of  Enlistment 

AFQT 

Level 

Time  Elapsed 
Since  Separation 

White 

Male 

2  years 

Categories 

I  and  II 

1  year 

Black 

Female 

3  years 

Category  IIIA 

Category  IIIB 

2  years 

Hispanic 

4  or  more 
years 

Category  IV 
and  below 

3  years 

A  representative  systematic  random  sample  was  drawn  from  the 
population  frame.  Then  the  basic  sample  was  supplemented  with 
additional  systematic  random  samples  to  achieve  the  desired 
sample  size  across  the  sampling  categories.  This  design  resulted 
in  a  self -weighting  sample. 

Survey  Administration.  The  survey  administration  took  a 
multi-method  approach.  In  general,  survey  procedures  consisted 
of  multiple  survey  mailings,  respondent  tracing,  and  telephone 
followup  of  nonrespondents.  Address  information  was  provided  by 
the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC)  on  computer  tapes. 
Respondent  tracing  procedures  were  employed  for  cases  in  which: 

(1)  no  address  was  available  from  DMDC,  (2)  survey  mail  was 
returned  with  no  forwarding  address,  and  (3)  telephone  followup 
was  required.  Each  of  these  AES  administration  procedures  is 
briefly  reviewed  below. 

DMDC  provided  the  complete  set  of  Army  personnel  records 
from  the  Enlisted  Master  Files  for  FY82,  FY83,  and  FY84.  In 
addition,  they  performed  record  searches  of  several  different 
military  personnel  files  to  locate  address  information  for  this 
population. 

A  sample  of  8,753  veterans  separating  from  the  Army  during 
FY82-FY84  was  selected  from  the  EMF  files.  DMDC  was  able  to 
provide  at  least  one  address  for  83%  of  the  sample  (n=7,232).;  In 
some  instances,  multiple  addresses  were  provided.  There  were  no 
initial  working  addresses  for  17%  of  the  sample  ( n=l , 521 ) .  These 
cases  underwent  sample  tracing. 
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A  variety  of  sources  were  employed  to  assist  in  locating 
addresses  and/or  telephone  numbers  for  sample  members.  Sources 
consulted  include:  NPRC/RCPAC  (National  Personnel  Record 
Center/Reserve  Component  Personnel  Administration  Center),  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Johns  Holding  Company,  Telematch,  and 
Directory  Assistance. 

The  sample  was  separated  into  three  groups  distinguishable 
by  the  type  of  tracing  required:  group  I  had  addresses  provided 
by  DMDC  which  were  presumed  valid;  Group  II  sample  members  did 
not  have  addresses  provided  by  DMDC  and  required  manual  searches 
of  personnel  records  at  NPRC/RCPAC;  addresses  for  the  third  group 
of  sample  members  could  not  be  located  either  on  DMDC  tapes  nor 
at  NPRC/RCPAC  and  were,  therefore,  forwarded  to  the  Johns  Holding 
Company  (the  credit  bureau)  for  address  searching.-  Sample 
members  who  apparently  had  good  addresses  but  wno  never  responded 
to  the  survey  were  forwarded  to  the  Telephone  Research  Center  for 
followup.  In  order  to  obtain  telephone  numbers,  sample  members' 
names  and  addresses  were  sent  to  Telematch  and/or  Directory 
Assistance  was  contacted  in  the  city  of  their  last  known  address. 

Workable  addresses  were  never  located  for  2%  (n=166)  of  the 
AES  sample.  However,  14.5%  (n=l,270)  of  the  sample  members  were 
located  by  NPRC/RCPAC,  and  5%  (n=418)  of  the  sample  were  located 
by  the  Johns  Holding  Company.  Telematch  confirmed  addresses  and 
provided  phone  numbers  for  28.6%  (n=2,501)  of  sample  members. 
Directory  Assistance  was  contacted  when  cases  referred  for  tele¬ 
phone  followup  either  had  no  telephone  number  provided  by 
Telematch  or  the  number  provided  did  not  reach  the  sample  member. 

Upon  receipt  of  an  address,  the  sequence  of  survey  adminis¬ 
tration  proceeded  as  follows: 

o  Mailing  of  prenotification  letter; 

o  First-wave  mailing  of  survey; 

o  Reminder /thank  you  postcard; 

o  second-wave**  mailing  of  survey  and  prenotification 
letter;  and 

o  Telephone  followup  interviewing. 


Valid  addresses  for  Group  I  sample  members  met  one  of  the 
following  criteria:  (1)  the  mail  was  not  returned  by  the  Postal 
Service,  or  (2)  mail  was  returned  with  an  address  correction  and 
mail  sent  to  the  new  address  was  not  subsequently  returned  by 
the  Postal  Service.  Mail  which  was  not  returned  as  undeliver¬ 
able  was,  for  the  most  part,  considered  to  have  reached  the 
intended  party.  This  assumption  was  tested  through  two  mail 
experiments. 

**ln  cases  in  which  no  response  was  received  to  the  first  survey 
mailing  and  multiple  addresses  were  available,  either  from  DMDC 
or  NPRC/RCPAC,  surveys  were  sent  to  all  known  addresses. 


Survey  Results.  Table  3  presents  the  results  of  the  survey 
effort  by  method  of  contact  resulting  in  a  completed  survey 
(i.e.,  mail,  telephone).  As  Table  3  indicates,  a  majority  of 
completed  surveys  were  obtained  through  the  first  mailing  of  the 
survey  (62.0%).  The  second  wave  mailing  elicited  a  fair  response 
rate  bringing  in  another  779  completed  surveys  (18.6%)  of  the 
total  completes.  Telephone  followup  provided  an  additional  816 
completed  surveys — a  very  successful  effort  particularly  consid¬ 
ering  that  their  sample  was  taken  from  among  the  respondents  who 
had  already  been  sent  four  survey  mailings  without  achieving  a 
response . 


Table  3 

Sample  Completion  Rate  by  Survey  Method 


Mail  Sample 

n=8 , 378* 

N 

%  of  Completes 

1st  Wave  Mail  Completes 

2,601 

62.0% 

2nd  Wave  Mail  Completes 

779 

18.6% 

Telephone  Followup  Completes 

816 

19.4% 

4,196* 

100.0% 

*Does  not  include  completed  surveys  from 
Telephone  Only  Sample,  n=162. 


Research  Implications 

The  Army  Experience  Survey  is  the  first  known  successful 
effort  among  the  military  services  to  survey  veterans  about  their 
post-service  experiences,  and  the  impact  of  their  service  experi¬ 
ence  upon  their  civilian  lives.  Given  schedule  and  budgetary 
constraints,  the  outcome  of  the  tracing  efforts  and  survey 
response  rates  are  encouraging.  Telephone  followup  of  nonrespor.- 
dents  appears  to  be  a  highly  effective  method  of  increasing 
sample  response  rates  and  may  prove  to  increase  sample  represen¬ 
tativeness  by  reaching  sample  members  less  likely  to  complete 
written  surveys . 
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USAF  Spcuse  Survey:  The  Final  Chapter 


Major  Hickey  R.  Dansby 
Captain  Karl  A.  Ibsen 

Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center 
Maxwell  AFB,  XI  361’ 2-5712 

The  USAF  Spouse  Survey  (AFSS)  was  carp  It  led  by  over  11,000  spouses  of  Air  Force  military  and  civilian 
personnel  during  the  period  1982-1985.  The  survey  was  administered  as  a  part  of  management  consulting 
conducted  by  the  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center  (UCC) .  Short  (1985)  gives  a  brief  history 
of  the  consulting  process  and  describes  the  Organizational  Assessment  Package  (OXP) ,  the  main  ~or.su  1  ting 
instrument  with  which  the  XFSS  was  linked.  Because  of  its  link  with  the  OXP,  the  XFSS  has  proven  to  be  a 
unicue  source  of  information  m  toe  relationship  between  work  ani  family  issues  (Dansby,  1984;  Oansby  i 
Higntcwer,  1984;  Flannery  4  Dansby,  15^5) .  Ibsen  and  Austin  (1982)  give  an  overview  of  the  purposes  and 
history  of  the  AFS S. 

In  late  1984,  a  decision  was  made  to  discontinue  the  management  consulting  program  (by  1  Oct  86)  because  of 
manning  constraints.  Collection  of  data  via  the  XFSS  nas  already  ceased.  Tte  ourpose  of  the  present  paper 
is  to  summarize  the  final  results  of  the  AFSS  for  1982-1985,  with  a  breakdown  of  results  by  cale.'dar  year. 

Method 

The  AFSS  consists  of  73  attitudinal  and  demographic  items.  Responses  to  altitudinal  items  range  across  a 
seven  point  Likert  scale  with  a  "1"  indicating  strong  disagreement  or  dissatisfaction  and  a  "7"  indicating 
strong  agreement  or  satisfaction.  Responses  to  the  survey  were  collected  at  numerous  CCNUS  and  overseas 
bases  during  management  consulting  visits  solicited  by  commanders  of  Air  Force  organizations  (usually  of 
wing  size  or  equivalent) .  All  military  and  civilian  personnel  present  for  duty  were  administered  the  GAP 
in  group  settings.  Married  personnel  were  given  the  XFSS  to  take  home  to  their  spouses.  Approximately  35% 
of  the  spouses  returned  the  completed  surveys  (in  sealed  envelopes)  to  *  central  collection  point. 
Subsequently,,  the  survey  responses  were  added  to  the  cumulative  IMDC  data  base  of  AFSS  responses. 

Although  the  total  data  base  includes  data  from  30  bases  (19  CCNUS  and  11  overseas)  in  nine  major  coctmands 
(seven  CCNUS  (71.8%)  plus  USAFE  (25.4%)  and  PACAF  (2.8%)) .  tlie  sarrple  was  not  selected  to  be  representative 
of  the  Air  Force.  Furthermore,  the  distribution  of  corrtnands  sampled  varies  from  year  to  year.  Therefore, 
the  reader  is  advised  that  generalizations  to  the  Air  Force  as  a  whole,  or  ccnparisons  across  year  groups 
for  trends,  must  be  approached  with  caution. 


Results 


Table  1  provides  a  year-by-year  and  total  summary  for  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  survey 
respondents.  The  table  shews  the  total  number  of  responses  by  year  and  gives  demographic  data  as 
percentages  of  the  vs lid  responses  to  each  item.  The  total  number  of  responses  may  vary  slightly  for  each 
item  due  to  missing  data. 

Figure  1  shews  the  attitudinal  items  for  the  AFSS.  Table  2  presents  the  item  means,  standard  deviations 
arid  percent  of  respondents  marking  the  item  five  or  higher  (%5»)  for  these  items  year  by  year  and  overall. 
For  item  36  (satisfaction  with  the  open  mess)  the  results  are  given  separately  for  spouses  of  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel.  For  items  44  and  45  (career  intention) ,  the  scale  has  only  six  points;  accordingly, 
the  percentage  marking  four  or  higher  is  reported.  Items  62  and  63  (TOY  frequency  and  length)  are 
primarily  demographic  in  nature.  No  means  or  standard  deviations  are  reported  for  these  items  (however,, 
the  table  shews  the  %5*) . 


Discussion 


As  was  mentioned  previously,  the  AFSS  was  not  given  to  a  true  probability  sanple  each  year,  nor  were  the 
conmands  stratified  across  years.  Despite  these  limitations,  the  results  shew  a  rerrarkable  consistency 
from  year  to  year  This  fact,  plus  the  broad  representation  of  different  commands  and  bases  in  the  total 
sample,  leads  us  to  speculate  that  the  results  may  be  generalizable  to  the  total  population  of  Air  Force 
spouses,  at  least  insofar  as  broad  attitudes  toward  the  Air  Force  life  are  concerned.  At  the  very  least 
the  data  are  representative  of  the  bases  at  which  they  were  collected,  and  the  results  reflect  the 
attitudes  of  a  significant  portion  of  Air  Force  spouses. 

Previous  factor  analyses  (Dansby,  1984)  resulted  in  the  extraction  of  14  factors  with  eigenvalues  greater 
than  one.  These  factors  proved  relatively  stable  over  time  (Dansby,  1984).  We  will  discuss  the  total 
results  of  the  AFSS  in  relation  to  some  of  the  more  interesting  factors. 

Factor  1  is  a  broad  factor  representing  the  spouse's  identification  with  the  Air  Force.  It  includes  items 
16,  17,  19,  22,  27,  44,  45,  and  71  (negative  loading).  Looking  at  the  overall  results  for  these  items, 
see  a  strong  identification  with  the  Air  Force.  About  three  quarters  of  the  spouses  are  glad  the  member 
chose  the  Air  Force  as  a  career  (item  27) ;  a  similar  proportion  want  the  military  member  to  make  the  Air 
Force  a  career,  if  they  have  not  done  so  already  (item  44) .  Better  than  60%  would  reccrtrend  the  Air  Force 
career  (item  17)  and  feel  involved  with  the  Air  Force  lifestyle  (item  16) .  Only  about  a  third  v«nt  the 
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Att<tudin«l  Items 


military  rartoer  to  leave  the  Ait  Force  and  pursue  a  similar  career  as  a  civilian  (item  7l».  Almost  60% 
perceive  the  Air  Force  as  going  to  considerable  effort  to  make  service  life  more  attractive  (item  22). 
These  results  slew  fairly  strong  spousal  support  for  the  Air  Force. 

The  second  facto*-  represents  30b  benefits  as  a  retention  influence.  Items  49,  50,  51,  57,  58,  and  59  load 
with  this  factor.  Since  items  49,  50,  and  51  are  highly  correlated  with  items  57,  58,  and  59 
(respectively),  we  will  discuss  only  the  first  set  of  items.  Almost  two  thirds  of  the  spouses  see  medical 
Denefits  3s  a  determinant  of  career  intention  to  at  least  a  “fairly  large  extent."  About  80%  of  the  spouses 
indicate  30b  security  and  the  retirement  program  are  strong  determinants  of  career  intention. 

TOY  attitudes  (items  64-67;  Factor  3)  show  a  relatively  small  impact  on  family  life  and  career  intentions. 
Less  than  a  third  of  the  spouses  say  TDY  length  or  frequency  influences  their  family  life  (items  64  and 
65) ,  or  the  member's  career  intentions  (item  66)  and  opinion  of  the  desirability  of  Air  Force  life  (item 
67),  to  a  “fairly  large  extent"  or  more.  On  the  other  hard,  results  for  Factor  4  (satisfaction/ prestige  as 
a  career  influence)  show  the  spouses  believe  30b  satisfaction  (item  46),  status  and  prestige  (item  47) ,  and 
cay  (item  4 8 1  are  important  career  determinants.  Over  80%  rate  satisfaction  (item  46)  as  important  to  a 
"fairly  large  extent"  or  more;  the  corresponding  proportions  for  status  (item  47)  and  pay  (item  48)  are  50% 
ard  70%. 

Items  (37-42),  loading  on  the  fifth  factor,  measure  satisfaction  with  recreation  facilities.  This  factor 
will  not  be  discussed,  since  satisfaction  varies  from  base  to  base  and  depending  on  frequency  of  use. 
Factor  6  (identification  with  30b:  is  interesting.  Most  of  the  spouses  (over  80%)  are  proud  of  the 
member's  300  (item  70)  to  at  least  a  "fairly  large  extent";  few  (less  than  30%)  want  the  member  to  change 
3obs  within  the  Air  Force  (item  72).  A  resounding  aajority  (nearly  90%)  agree  that  the  member's  30b  is 
important  (item  26);  however,  only  a  little  better  than  half  agree  that  the  member's  abilities  are  being 
fullv  used  on  the  30b  (item  25).  Most  spouses  (about  801)  agree  that  the  member  feels  positive  about  his 
or  her  contribution  to  the  Air  Force  (item  28) . 

Factor  7  reflects  attitudes  on  basic  services  (items  33-36  and  43).  For  this  factor,  we  note  that  the 
commissary  (item  34)  receives  the  highest  ratings  of  satisfaction,  followed  by  the  base  exchange  and 
medical  care,  and  finally  the  open  mess  and  child  care  services.  Pressure  from  the  30b  (Factor  8)  appears 
to  be  a  significant  concern  for  the  spouses.  About  three  fourths  agree  that  the  member  has  been  under  a 
lot  of  oressure  as  a  result  of  his  or  her  Air  Force  30b  (item  24).  while  only  a  fourth  of  the  spouses 
respond  that  the  member's  30b  disrupts  family  life  to  at  least  a  "fairly  large  extent"  (item  68),  over  70% 
agree  that  the  member  devotes  more  time  to  the  30b  than  his  or  her  civilian  counterpart  (item  28) .  About 
60%  agree  that  the  member  must  devote  more  time  to  "staying  conpetitive"  than  a  civilian  counterpart  (item 
23). 

Factor  9  (other  influences  on  career  decisions)  yields  little  meaningful  information.  Factor  10 
(patriotism  as  a  career  influence;  items  52  and  60)  is  rated  high  by  the  spouses.  About  two  thirds  believe 
patriotism  influences  the  member's  career  intention  to  a  "fairly  large  extent"  or  more.  The  eleventh 
factor  (desire  for  information  about  the  member's  30b;  items  20  and  21)  has  importance  for  Air  Force 
cortmanaers  and  supervisors.  Over  80%  of  the  spouses  agree  that  they  are  interested  in  being  kept  up  to 
date  on  the  Air  Force  role  and  rrussio..  (item  20),,  and  over  90%  want  to  know  about  the  work  the  member  is 
doing  (item  21). 

Factors  12-14  will  not  be  discussed  (they  are  addressed  in  Dansby,  1984).  Two  items  that  have  considerable 
importance  for  Air  Force  leaders  should  be  noted,  however.  Over  60%  agree  that  PCS  moves  have  an  important 
effect  on  family  life  and  retention  (item  31).  Finally,,  less  than  40%  of  the  spouses  agree  that  Air  Force 
leacers  are  sensitive  to  family  needs  (item  32). 

The  results  of  the  AFSS  present  some  challenges  for  Air  Force  leaders.  Clearly,  the  spouses  like  and 
suoport  the  Air  Force;  but  3ust  as  clearly,  they  expect  the  Air  Force  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
family.  Open  communication  between  families  and  Air  Force  officials  needs  to  be  maintained  so  leaders  can 
be  resoonsive.  Further  research  with  the  AFSS,  or  a  similar  instrument,  could  serve  to  keep  Air  Force 
leaders  in  touch  with  the  "pulse"  of  Air  Force  family  life.  Response  to  family  needs  may  be  critical  in 
retaining  a  dedicated,  experienced,  ouality  force. 
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PREDICTORS  OF  PROPENSITY  FOR  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION  AMONG  ARMY  CHAPLAINS 

J.  ERIC  PIERCE,  Ph.D.,  Chapel  of  the  Four  Cnaplains 
LAURENCE  A.  GOLDMAN,  Ph.D.,  USA  Soldier  Support  Center-NCR 


Background.  Army  chaplains,  upon  induction,  have  taken  a  minimum  of  90 
semester  hours  of  academic  work  beyond  the  college  level.  As  it  requires 
roughly  three  years  of  full 'time  post  graduate  study  to  accumulate  these 
90  semester  hours,  one  might  expect  chaplains  to  be  individuals  who  are 
positively  disposed  toward  continuing  education.  Chaplains,  however, 
display  varying  amounts  of  positive  attitudes  toward  continuing 
education.  Personal  experience,  as  well  as  responses  to  the  instrument 
used  in  the  present  research,  indicate  that  some  chaplains  are  far  more 
likely  than  others  to  seek  or  accept  opportunities  for  continuing 
professional  education.  While  there  .nay  be  many  contributing  factors 
which  would  help  to  explain  such  a  variety  in  attitudes,  it  would  be  most 
beneficial  for  the  Chaplain  Branch  of  the  U.S.  Army  to  be  able  to  isolate 
some  of  the  most  sensitive  predictors  of  propensity  to  pursue  continuing 
education.  Far  the  purpose  of  this  study,  "continuing  education"  was 
defined  in  an  Army-wide  survey  of  chaplains  conducted  in  1984  "as  a 

carefully  guided  reading  program,  a  directed  course  of  study  at  home  or 
away  from  home,  formal  classwork,  or  seminary  workshops  of  two  or  more 
weeks  duration". 

The  Chaplain  Branch  administers  a  professional  educational  system  of 
its  own,  as  do  other  branches  of  the  Array.  This  system  includes  the 
offering  of  courses  at  the  U.S.  Army  Chaplain  Center  and  School  at 
Fort  Monmouth,  NJ,  most  of  which  are  mandatory,  as  wall  as  selection  of 

certain  officers  to  participate  in  Tne  Army  Educational  Review  Board 

program.  Under  this  program,  and  because  of  special  professional  needs 
of  the  Branch  and  the  services  it  is  called  upon  to  offer  the  Army 

community,  the  Army  selects  chaplains  for  special  training  at  civilian 
institutions.  A  reliable  set  of  predictors  of  propensity  among  chaplains 
to  seek  continuing  education  would  lacilitate  this  process,  especially  if 
future  studies  were  to  establish  a  positive  correlation  between 
prediction  scores  and  successful  academic  performance.  For  the  present 
study,  we  focused  upon  isolating  the  most  reliable  predictors  from  which 
such  scores  could  be  derived. 


Major  Variables  and  llodels.  Tne  methodology  used  for  this  study 
consisted  of  deriving  concepts  from  extant  literature  about  continuing 
education  among  professionals  and  from  pilot  interviews  with  chaplains  in 
the  field  and  at  tiie  U.S.  Army  Chaplain  Center  and  School.  From  these 
concepts,  measurable  variables  were  derived,  and  a  questionnaire  was 
constructed.  The  original  study  attempted  to  explore  two  research 
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questions:  "What  tasks  are  characteristic  of  the  various  duty  positions 
of  chaplains?",  and  “What  is  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the 
chaplaincy  and  the  continuing  education  experience?".  It  was  from 
exploration  of  the  latter  question  that  we  discovered  certain  predictors 
of  propensity  toward  involvement  in  sontinuing  education  among  chaplains 
by  isolating  common  factors  among  respondents  who  expressed  a  high  degree 
of  likelihood  that  they  would  seek  further  education. 

Chaplains  a'-e  clergy  persons.  The  exercise  of  their  profession 
involves  a  particular  set  of  skills  tnat  can  be  taught  and  practiced 
under  supervision.  It  entails  an  institutional  setting  through  which 
service  is  rendered,  and  a  formalized  ethic  of  service.  A  minimum  level 
of  training  for  admission  to  the  profession  (seminary)  is  followed  for 
many  in  the  profession  by  continuing  education  and  training  to  hone  and 
preserve  old  skills,  and  to  acquire  new  ones.  The  beliefs,  attitudes  and 
intentions  of  chaplains  and  other  clergy  are  ooviously  among  the 
behavioral  determinants  of  seeking  and  participating  in  continuing 
education.  Fishoein  ana  Ajzer  (1975)  presented  a  theoretical  framework 
for  examining  the  relationships  among  these  variables.  They  demonstrated 
that  belief  about  an  object  influenced  attitude  and  that,  in  turn, 
influenced  behavior.  Groteleuschen  and  Caulley  (1977)  applied  the 
framework  to  continuing  education  as  the  type  of  behavior  influenced. 
Consequently,  they  evolved  a  predictor  model  which,  after  some  revision 
of  its  statistical  formula,  was  useful  in  the  present  study.  Bonn  (1974) 
had  devised  previously  a  specific  predictor  model  for  participation  oy 
clergy  in  continuing  education. 

While  income  and  previous  educational  experience  are  generally 
accepted  as  powerful  contributing  factors  toward  participation  in 
continuing  education,  they  were  not  expected  to  prove  strong  variables 
among  chaplains  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Uniform  minimum  education  requirement  of  90  semester  hours  of 
graduate  study  for  admission  to  the  Army  Chaplain  Branch. 

2.  Competitive  screening  by  most  large  denominations  of  chaplain 
candidates  tending  to  promote  admission  of  highly  qualified 
persons. 

3.  Uniform  pay  for  chaplains,  by  rank. 

4.  Government  financing  and  mandating  of  some  continuing  education. 

5.  A  professional  value  system  favorably  disposed  toward 
continuing  education. 


Because,  then,  of  a  given  degree  of  uniformity  in  so  many  areas,  it 
was  decided  to  concentrate  upon  beliefs,  attitudes  and  intentions  of 
chaplains  regarding  continuing  education.  To  this  end,  the  Groteleuschen 
and  Caulley  model  was  useful.  The  model  is  stated  mathematically  as: 

I  »  wj  (A)  +  W2  (SSN)  +  W3  (SPU),  where 

B  *  The  behavior  in  question, 

I  =  Intention  to  perform  behavior  B, 

A  »  Attitude  toward  performing  behavior  8, 

SSN  =  Subjective  Social  Nora,  and 

SPN  =  Subjective  Personal  Nora,  witn  wj ,  W2,  and  W3  oeing 
empirically  derived  weights.  Questionnaire  items  were 
provided  in  the  moJel  from  whicn  scores  could  be  derived 
for  the  variables. 

The  Subjective  Social  Nora  and  Subjective  Personal  Norm  were  derived 
in  the  model  from  scores  on  pairs  of  questionnaire  item  indicators 
relating  to  belief  and  motivation.  The  impact  of  social  interaction  can 
be  seen  by  Groteleuschen  and  Caulley's  use  of  these  two  concepts  as 
factors  in  the  prediction  of  intention  to  participate  in  continuing 
education.  The  Suojective  Social  Norm  relates  to  the  actor's  perception 
of  the  reaction  of  significant  others  to  his  participation.  The 
Subjective  Personal  Norm  is  concerned  with  the  actor's  own  beliefs  about 
such  participation.  The  Symbolic  Interactionists  would  insist  upon 
combining  these  two  “norms'1  in  any  consideration  of  predictors  of 
intention,  and  Groteleuschen  and  Caulley  have  done  so  by  their  formula. 

Groteleuschen  and  Caulley  nad  suggested  that  the  weights  in  their 
formula  be  determined  by  running  a  multiple  regression  analysis  for  an 
entire  group  of  respondents,  using  I  as  the  criterion  and  A,  SSN,  and  SPN 
as  the  three  predictors.  The  standardized  regression  coefficient  of  each 
component  would  serve  as  its  weight  in  utilizing  the  formula  for 
determining  X*  To  eliminate  the  problem  of  using  1^  before  its  value  is 
computed,  we  used  partial  correlation  coefficients  of  each  of  the  three 
components.  The  obtained  coefficients  were  then  used  as  the  weights  for 
the  components. 

Aside  from  the  Bonn  Predictor  model  and  the  Groteleuscnen  and  Caulley 
model,  we  utilized  scores  from  the  following  (each  representing  a 
composite  of  several  indicators): 

1)  Stress  and  General  Dissatisfaction  Test 

2)  Perceived  Barriers  to  Participation  in  Continuing  Education 

3)  Felt  Need  for  Continuing  Education 

4)  Planned  Participation  in  Continuing  Education 

5)  Perceived  Adequacy  of  the  Respondents'  Training 
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6)  Willingness  to  Participate  in  Continuing  Education 

7)  Status  Inconsistency  Test 

Findings.  Tnere  was  a  very  strong  relationship  between  present  or  recent 
participation  and  future  participation  in  a  deliberately  planned  program 
of  continuing  education  experience.  Ninety-five  percent  of  chaplain 
respondents  who  were  currently  or  recently  (within  12  months)  involved  in 
a  continuing  educational  experience  expressed  that  they  were  “somewhat 
likely"  or  “very  likely"  to  seek  further  education.  Of  those  chaplains 
not  currently  or  recently  involved  in  such  an  experience,  only  73  percent 
were  either  "somewhat  likely"  or  "very  likely"  that  they  would  be  so 
involved  in  the  future.  Thus,  past  or  present  participation  appeared  to 
be  an  indicator  of  future  participation. 

A  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis  was  conducted  to  isolate 
the  best  predictors  of  participation  in  continuing  education.  The  seven 
attitudinal  variables  and  the  two  predictor  models  comprised  the 
independent  measures.  Responses  ("Yes"  or  "No")  to  the  question,  "Are 
you  presently  participating  or  have  you  in  the  past  12  months 
participated  in  a  deliberately  planned  program  of  continuing  education?11, 
constituted  one  dependent  measure.  Responses  on  a  5  point  scale,  ranging 
from  "Not  likely  at  all"  to  "Ye ry  likely"  for  the  question,  “In  the  next 
5  years,  how  likely  is  it  that  you  will  participate  in  a  deliberately 
planned  program  of  continuing  education?",  comprised  the  other  dependent 
measure.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  significant  indicators  of 
participation,  in  order  of  significance,  were:  The  Planned  Participation 
Test,  the  Groteleuschen  and  Caulley  model,  the  Status  Inconsistency  Test, 
and  the  Perceived  Barriers  Test. 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  the  Planned  Partici  pation  Test,  the  best 
independent  measure  of  participation  in  current  or  recent  continuing 
education,  was  also  identified  as  the  best  predictor  of  perceived  future 
participation  in  such  a  program.  The  simple  r  of  .80  between  the  Planned 
Participation  Test  scores  and  perceived  future  participation  was  highly 
significant.  Felt  Need  for  Continuing  Education  was  also  a  statistically 
significant  predictor  of  future  educational  propensity,  but  to  a  lower 
degree  than  the  Planned  Participation  Test. 

Table  3  shows  the  inter-correlations  of  the  five  independent  measures 
identified  as  significant  predictors  of  the  two  dependent  measures. 
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TABLE  1  -  SIGNIFICANT  MEASURES  OF  CURRENT  (OB  RECENT)  PABTIC1PATIOII  IN  A 
PROGRAM  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION _ 


Independent  Measure 

Multiple 

_R 

R2 

r2  Chanqe 

Simple  r* 

Planned  Participation  Test 
Groteleuschen  and  Caulley 

.318 

.101 

.101 

-.32 

Predictor  MoJel 

.342 

.118 

.017 

-.22 

Status  Inconsistency  Test 
Barriers  to  Participation 

.354 

.125 

.007 

-.05 

in  Continuing  Education 

.363 

.132 

.007 

-.21 

*3ased  on  a  dichotomous  scale  where  1 

*1“  = 

=  yes 

and  "2"  *  no 

********** 

***** 

*  * 

*  *  * 

r  *****  * 

***** 

TABLE  2  -  SIGNIFICANT  MEASURES  OF  FUTURE 

PARTICIPATION  IN 

A  PROGRAM  OF 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Independent  Measure 

Mul  tiple 

_R 

R2 

r2  cnange 

Simple  r 

Planned  Participation  Test 
Felt  Need  for  Continuing 

.801 

.641 

.641 

.80 

Education 

.81  7 

.668 

.027 

.13 

******************************* 


TABLE  3  -  INTER-CORRELATION  MATRIX  OF  SIGNIFICANT  INDEPENDENT  MEASURES'  OF 
CURRENT  (OB  RECENT)  AND  FUTURE  PARTICIPATION  IN  A  PROGRAM  OF 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION _ 


PLANPART1 

GROTCAUL3 

STINCTEST3 

BARRPART4 

FELTNEED5 

PLANPARTl 

1.00 

.35 

-.07 

-.32 

.06 

GR0TCAUL2 

1.00 

-.10 

-.33 

.13 

STINCTEST3 

1.00 

.08 

.00* 

BARRPART4 

1.00 

-.03* 

FELTNEED5 

1.00 

1  Planned  Participation  Test 

2  Groteleuschen  &  Caulley  Predictor  Model 

3  Status  Inconsistency  Test 

4  Barriers  to  Participation  in  Continuing  Education 

5  Felt  Need  for  Continuing  Education 

*  Not  statistically  significant  from  zero. 
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Conclusions.  Tnose  variables  wmch  proved  to  be  most  sensitive  and 

useful  as”  predictors  were  the  five  identified  previously.  The 
Grateleuschen  and  Caulley  model,  altnough  living  up  to  our  expectations, 
was  not  quite  as  sensitive  as  the  Planned  Participation  Test.  Still,  it 
should  be  retained  for  use  in  future  studies.  Tne  Bonn  Predictor  model 
and  three  of  the  composite  variables  used  in  the  present  study 

(Willingness  to  Participate,  the  Stress  and  Dissatisfaction  Test,  and 
Perceived  Adequacy  of  Training)  proved  to  be  less  sensitve  and  tnerefore 
were  not  retained. 

Useful  future  studies  to  isolate  reliable  predictors  would  include  a 
longitudinal  study  to  discover  whether  or  not  respondents  wno  perceive  a 
strong  likelihood  of  participation  in  a  continuing  education  program 
actually  do  participate  within  five  years.  Another  useful  study  would  be 
to  track  the  academic  performance  of  respondents  in  continuing  education 
programs  subsequent  to  administering  the  predictor  tests.  A  high 

positive  correlation  between  test  scores  and  grades  would  reinforce  the 

predictive  value  of  the  tests. 
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A  continuing  issue  in  studies  of  job  performance  is 
establishing  acceptable,  useful  criteria.  Whether  the  purpose  of 
a  study  is  to  evaluate  selection  or  promotion  procedures,  or 
training  effectiveness,  or  to  compare  different  classes  of 
employees,  the  usefulness  of  the  results  depends  heavily  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  criteria.  In  a  long  history  of  attempts  to 
improve  performance  criteria,  behaviorally  anchored  rating  scales 
and  behavioral  observation  scales  are  probably  the  most  popular 
current  choices.  Their  use  is  accompanied  by  a  concern  for 
specifying  and  rating  separately  the  various  components  of 
performance  important  in  any  given  job.  The  separate  ratings  may 
or  may  not  then  be  integrated  into  a  composite  global  rating. 

The  gains  expected  from  being  more  precise  in  what  we  attempt  to 
assess  have  been  disappointing.  We  may  do  better  by  being  more 
modest  in  our  attempts  to  pin  down  a  criterion  with  great 
precision  while  paying  closer  attention  to  some  of  the  mundane 
aspects  of  human  judgment.  The  rest  of  this  paper  describes  such 
an  effort. 

In  a  study  of  selection  procedures  in  a  large  government 
organization,  a  composite  rating  procedure  for  assessing  gob 
performance  was  devised  with  attention  to  the  practicalities  of 
recording  accurate,  thoughtful  human  judgments.  First,  since 
large  numbers  of  ratings  were  required,  the  demands  on  the  raters 
in  time  and  effort  should  be  reasonable.  The  process  should  be 
quick  and  easy  to  avoid  rater  fatigue  and  loss  of  interest. 
Second,  the  judgments  asked  for  should  be  realistic, 
understandable  (within  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  employees 
rather  than  psychologists),  clearly  related  to  the  job  being 
assessed,  and  should  refer  to  performance  normally  observable  by 
the  raters.  Third,  the  ratings  should  permit  the  application  of 
multiple  perspectives.  The  same  qualities  are  assessed,  perhaps 
using  the  same  form,  but  the  judgments  are  made  from  different 
assumptions,  or  for  different  stated  purposes. 

The  procedure  used  called  for  the  raters  to  make  three 
judgments  about  each  of  from  six  to  twenty  employees  whose  work 
they  knew.  All  three  judgments  referred  to  general  or  global 
performance  in  a  single  job  for  which  a  detailed  job  description 
had  recently  been  established  and  which  was  well  known  by  the 
raters.  An  initial  list  was  given  each  rater  of  up  to  20 
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employees  he  or  she  had  recently  supervised.  Before  starting  the 
rating  process,  each  rater  deleted  the  names  of  persons  he  or  she 
felt  unable  to  rate  and  added  others  to  a  maximum  of  20.  The 
average  number  of  persons  rated  was  about  eight. 

The  instructions  asked  the  raters  to  assume  they  were  in  a 
newly  formed  organization  in  charge  of  hiring  a  number  of  new 
employees  for  the  30b  being  rated.  The  persons  hired  were  to  be 
productive  immediately  without  further  training.  The  raters  were 
instructed  to  identify  the  three  persons  on  their  list  they  would 
hire  first.  Then  they  indicated  the  best  person  among  those 
three,  and  then  the  three  next  best  from  among  the  persons  not 
yet  selected. 

As  long  as  at  least  six  names  were  on  the  list,  this  process 
selected  the  single  most  effective  employee,  two  who  were  next 
best,  and  three  who  ranked  just  below  them.  The  remaining  names 
constituted  a  fourth  group  who  trailed  the  others.  Thus  every 
person  on  the  list  was  ranked  in  terms  of  overall  productivity  in 
the  job,  but  without  fine  distinctions  except  at  the  top  of  the 
order.  Avoiding  those  fine  distinctions,  which  are  often 
difficult  to  make  and  rarely  informative,  is  one  way  the  process 
was  simplified  and  shortened  without  sacrificing  good 
information . 

For  the  second  task,  the  rateis  were  informed  that  they  were 
to  select  ten  persons  for  their  new  organization  from  a  pool  of 
about  100  applicants  that  included  the  persons  on  their  list. 

They  were  to  identify  any  of  the  listed  employees  the  raters 
thought  were  so  competent  that  they  would  hire  them  immediately 
without  bothering  to  check  the  qualifications  of  the  other 
applicants.  This  judgment,  which  is  made  fairly  quickly, 
indicates  whether  any  or  all  of  the  persons  rated  are  unusually 
competent. 

Finally,  for  their  third  task,  the  raters  indicated  on  a 
five-point  scale  their  absolute  judgment  of  the  overall 
capability  of  each  listed  employee.  The  five  scale  points  were 
labeled  from  "Barely  proficient"  to  "Among  the  best  I’ve  seen," 
with  similar  descriptions  for  the  three  intermediate  points. 

The  use  of  three  kinds  of  ratings  kept  some  variability  in 
them,  balancing  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
relative  and  absolute  judgments.  The  first  step  forced  the 
raters  to  discriminate  among  the  employees  at  four  levels  of 
relative  capability.  The  instructions  for  the  absolute  rating 
scale  informed  the  raters  that  they  were  not  required  to  use  the 
full  range  of  the  scale,  that  they  could  rate  everyone  at  the 
top,  the  bottom,  or  anywhere  else.  Yet  the  discriminations  they 
had  just  been  forced  to  make  in  ranking  the  employees  no  doubt 
imposed  some  tendency  to  use  more  than  a  limited  segment  of  the 
scale. 

The  variability  of  the  absolute  ratings  was  quite  good,  with 
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acceptable  proportions  of  ratings  in  the  lowest  levels.  On  the 
five-point  absolute  scale,  the  percentages  of  ratings  from  lowest 
to  highest  were  3,  10,  28,  37,  and  22.  From  lowest  to  highest 
among  the  four  levels  of  relative  ranks,  the  percentages  were  54, 
22,  16,  and  8.  The  ranks  thus  discriminated  best  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  distribution  of  performance,  while  the  absolute 
ratings  discriminated  well  throughout  the  range  but  best  at  the 
lower  end.  Slightly  more  than  a  third  of  the  employees  1 3 7 
percent)  were  judged  capable  enough  to  be  hired  immediately, 
providing  a  coarse  but  quick  confirmatory  indicator  of  the 
absolute  level  of  performance. 

About  700  supervisors  judged  a  total  of  more  than  5,000 
employees  who  represented  nine  different  jobs  in  five  job 
families,  with  at  least  240  persons  in  each  job.  Almost  2,000 
employees  were  judged  by  at  least  two  supervisors;  almost  400  had 
been  judged  by  four. 

To  estimate  the  reliability  of  the  judgments,  the  employees 
were  grouped  according  to  whether  they  had  been  rated  by  two, 
three,  or  four  supervisors.  In  a  table  with  employees  as  rows 
and  ratings  as  columns,  the  placement  of  ratings  in  the  rows  was 
arbitrary.  Thus  one  of  the  ratings  of  someone  who  had  been  rated 
twice  could  appear  in  either  the  first  or  second  column.  A 
rating  for  someone  rated  three  times  could  appear  in  any  of  the 
first  three  columns.  No  one  was  rated  more  than  once  by  the  same 
rater.  The  four  columns  therefore  represented  four  independent 
sets  of  ratings. 

The  level  of  agreement  between  all  six  possible  pairs  of 
columns  was  calculated  using  gamma,  a  measure  of  agreement 
between  two  sets  of  ranks.  Median  gammas  for  the  absolute 
ratings  and  the  relative  ranks  were  respectively  .47  and  .37. 

This  procedure  includes  error  attributable  to  the  different 
judges  rating  each  employee,  which  reduces  the  levels  of 
interjudge  agreement  from  those  that  would  be  reached  if  the  same 
supervisors  had  judged  all  the  employees,  a  condition  not 
feasible  with  a  large  number  of  employees.  For  six  different  job 
families,  the  median  coefficient  between  absolute  ratings  and 
relative  ranks  given  by  the  same  rater  was  .60. 

With  large  numbers  of  employees  judged  by  several  raters  and 
each  rater  providing  three  separate  judgments,  a  number  of 
composite  ratings  can  be  formed.  A  composite  scale  formed  by 
combining  the  three  ratings  by  a  single  supervisor  showed  an 
intraclass  correlation  coefficient  of  .75.  The  scale  had  a  range 
of  2  to  12,  a  mean  of  8.1,  and  a  standard  deviation  of  1.8. 
Combining  all  three  judgments  by  two  sets  of  supervisors  produced 
a  scale  with  a  greater  range  and  about  the  same  reliability, 

.77.  Other  composites  produced  reliabilities  of  .70  to  .75,  but 
all  required  judgments  by  more  than  one  supervisor.  The  three 
different  judgments  by  the  same  supervisor  matched  the 
reliability  of  the  best  scale  formed  by  the  judgments  of  more 
than  one  rater. 
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The  criteria  were  used  in  a  validity  check  of  a  battery  of 
selection  tests  for  employment.  The  predictors  were  tests  of 
cognitive  skills  that  formed  five  factors — verbal  ability, 
reasoning,  clerical  ability,  spatial  perception,  and  knowledge  of 
science.  For  many  of  the  employees,  the  tests  had  been  taken  a 
number  of  years  before  the  judgments  of  job  performance  were 
made.  Within  the  different  job  categories,  multiple  correlation 
coefficients  between  optimal  combinations  of  predictors  and 
multiple  criteria  ranged  from  about  .20  to  .45  with  a  median  of 
.28. 


The  validity  coefficients  for  composite  criteria  formed  from 
the  judgments  of  two,  three,  and  four  supervisors  were  .24,  .26, 
and  .34  respectively.  The  numbers  of  cases  in  the  groups  of  two, 
three,  and  four  supervisors  were  respectively  about  2,000,  800, 
and  400.  As  expected,  combining  the  judgments  of  more  than  one 
supervisor  apparently  increases  the  validity  of  the  criterion, 
although  the  gain  may  not  be  appreciable. 

The  best  composite  scale  in  terms  of  reliability  and  validity 
was  the  six-element  composite  formed  from  three  judgments  by  each 
of  two  judges.  Virtually  on  its  heels,  though,  with  respect  to 
both  reliability  and  validity,  was  the  single-judge  scale  formed 
from  the  three  ratings.  The  probable  tendency  of  judges  to  be 
moe  careful  in  their  absolute  ratings  after  having  been  forced  to 
rank  the  persons  being  rated,  the  greater  sensitivity  of  the 
ranks  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  and  of  the  ratings  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  scale,  and  the  probable  corrective  influence  of 
the  binary  decision  to  hire  a  person  immediately  all  may 
contribute  to  the  usefulness  of  the  single-rater  composite 
scale.  Its  ease  of  administration  is  another  important  element. 
All  three  ratings  of  as  many  as  20  persons  could  be  made  in  about 
15  minutes.  The  different  perspectives  the  three  judgments 
require  may  provide  a  useful,  global  criterion  of  job 
perfo-mance . 
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MAXIMIZING  CRITERION  VARIANCE  IN  VALIDATION  RESEARCH: 
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The  Canadian  Forces  Personnel  Applied  Research  Unit  (CFPARU)  is 
responsible  for  conducting  a  continuing  research  program  to  maintain  a 
reliable  and  valid  set  of  selection  tests  for  use  In  the  Canadian  Forces 
(CF).  The  selection  test  battery  currently  in  use  is  the  Canadian  Forces 
Classification  Battery  (CFCB),  which  was  implemented  operationally  in 
1981.  The  technical  training  courses,  for  which  this  battery  is  used  to 
select  students,  are  continually  changing;  consequently  the  CFCB  must  be 
closely  monitored  to  ensure  that  the  best  students  continue  to  be  selected 
to  fill  recruiting  vacancies. 

Criterion  Data  Collection  System 


Initial  CFCB  validation  studies  were  conducted  using  training 
performance  criterion  data  collected  specifically  for  that  project. 
Recognized  limitations  in  the  quality,  consistency  and  comprehensiveness 
of  these  one-shot  data  led  to  a  decision  to  establish  an  on-going  data 
collection  system,  which  would  start  to  generate  data  at  the  same  time  as 
the  operational  Implementation  of  the  new  battery.  This  Criterion  Data 
(CD)  collection  system  was  set  up  to  support  periodic  studies  to 
revalidate  CFCB  standards  against  basic  trades  training  performance  for 
over  60  entry  level  occupations. 

The  CD  collection  system  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  standard 
format  training  performance  measures  on  every  graduate  from  CF  basic 
trades  training  courses  (Ellis  4  Saudlno,  1980;  McMeneay,  Amyot,  4  Enkurs, 
1984).  Implicit  in  the  design  of  this  system  were  two  assumptions.  The 
first  was  that  maximizing  variance  in  the  criterion  measures  would  yield 
better  estimates  of  validity.  The  second  was  that  the  capacity  to 
identify,  and  exclude  from  the  analysis,  those  trainees  who  were 
unsuccessful  for  reasons  unrelated  to  ability  (i.e.,  motivational 
failures)  would  similarly  yield  better  validity  estimates.  Thus,  steps 
were  taken  to  supplement  readily  available  student  computer  records 
consisting  of  pass/ fail  information,  with  more  precise  performance 


The  views  and  opinions  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  authors 
and  not  necessarily  those  of  the  Department  of  National  Defence. 
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measures  for  both  the  passing  group  (which  almost  invariably  represents 
more  than  90%  of  the  sample)  and  for  the  non-success  ful  group. 
Supplementary  information  for  the  passing  group  consisted  of  performance 
measures  such  as  class  standing  or  course  grade.  For  the  non-success ful 
group,  supplementary  information  was  aimed  at  providing  a  means  of 
discriminating  between  failures  related  to  lack  of  ability  and  those 
related  to  lack  of  motivation. 

The  latter  requirement  was  addressed  by  devising  a  system  of 
disposition  and  reason-for-disposition  codes  for  use  in  conjunction  with 
automated  individual  training  records.  This  required  training  authorities 
to  denote,  within  the  automated  training  record,  the  disposition  action 
(“release"  from  the  CF,  “reassignment"  to  a  different  trade,  or  “recourse" 
to  a  later  course  serial),  and  the  reason  for  non-success  (lack  of 
ability,  lack  of  motivation,  medical  problems,  etc.)  for  each  non-passing 
trainee. 

Validation  Studies 


Based  on  this  data  collection  system,  a  standardized  approach  to 
constructing  data  sets  and  conducting  validity  analyses  was  established  to 
cycle  through  revalidation  studies  on  various  trades  as  the  need  to  do  so 
was  identified  and/or  as  sufficient  criterion  data  accumulated  (Miller  & 
Angus,  1985).  The  validation  model  involves  the  identification  of  the 
best  CFCB  single  or  composite  predictor  on  the  basis  of  a  comparative 
correlational  analysis.  Included  in  the  model  is  a  procedure  for 
selecting  an  appropriate  cut-off  score  on  the  basis  of  a  standard 
contingency  table  reflecting  success  rates  associated  with  an  array  of 
selection  ratios. 

During  the  first  of  a  series  of  revalidation  studies  based  on  the 
new  model  (Miller  &  Angus,  1934),  it  was  determined  that  the  best  CFCB 
predictor  for  the  trade  under  study  yielded  a  validity  coefficient  of  .31 
(corrected  for  restriction  of  range).  In  constructing  a  selection  ratio 
versus  pass-rate  contingency  table,  it  was  expected  that  as  the  selection 
cut-off  score  Increased,  the  "efficiency"  of  the  selection  process  would 
also  increase  (i.e.,  the  percentage  of  students  above  the  cut-off  who 
passed  the  course  would  rise  in  a  similar  fashion).  However,  this  pattern 
was  not  observed  in  the  contingency  table  for  this  predictive  validity 
study.  In  fact,  it  was  observed  that  the  success  rate  (selection 
efficiency)  remained  constant  irrespective  of  the  selection  ratio  used. 
Further  investigation  of  data  from  the  18  students  who  were  unsuccessful 
during  this  training  revealed  that  nine  of  these  trainees  had  achieved 
predictor  scores  above  the  40th  percentile.  Having  already  identified  the 
most  valid  predictor  of  training  performance  for  this  particular  trade,  it 
was  inconsistent  that  students  with  predictor  test  scores  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  distribution  should  perform  so  poorly  during  training,  if 
their  training  problems  were  truly  ability-related.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  those  nine  students  had  much  higher  selection  test  scores  than  was 
necessary  to  meet  the  minimum  selection  standard  for  this  course  (a 
percentile  score  of  10),  they  failed  to  successfully  complete  the  training 
and  were  eventually  classified  as  ability-related  failures. 


Student  "Reason  for  Failure"  Misclassif icatlon 


It  is  apparent  that  some  or  all  of  these  nine  students  may  not  have 
failed  for  ability-related  reasons.  Rather,  it  seems  more  likely  that 
they  were  incorrectly  classified  as  ability-related  failures,  and  should 
have  been  assigned  to  a  motivation- re  la  ted  failure  category.  If  they  had 
been  classified  as  motivation-related  failures,  their  scores  would  not 
have  been  included  in  these  analyses  since  only  those  students  who  are 
successful,  or  are  unsuccessful  for  reasons  attributable  to  ability,  are 
to  De  included  in  the  analyses.  To  examine  this  possible  misclassif ication 
issue,  the  total  sample  of  trainees  was  rank-ordered  by  predictor  test 
scores ,  and  those  unsuccessful  trainees  falling  above  the  median  for  this 
whole  group  were  Identified  as  "potentially  misclassif  led" .  Further 
analyses  were  then  conducted  to  determine  the  validity  coefficients  for 
the  following  sub-groups  of  students: 

a.  all  those  who  had  passed  the  course; 

b.  all  those  who  had  passed  the  course  less  the  nine  potentially 
misclassif led  students;  and, 

c.  the  group  of  18  students  who  failed  the  course. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  if  mlsclassificatiot  had  occurred,  then 
the  following  results  could  be  expected  from  these  analyses: 

a.  the  validity  coefficient  for  the  group  who  passed  the  course 
should  be  greater  than  the  validity  coefficient  for  the  full 
group  of  trainees; 

b.  the  validity  coefficient  for  the  full  group  less  the 
potentially  misclassif  led  failures  should  be  even  greater  than 
that  of  the  passing  group  alone; 

c.  the  validity  coefficient  for  the  group  of  unsuccessful  trainees 
should  be  very  low  since  half  of  the  group  are  students  that 
are  potentially  misclassif led. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  are  presented  in  Table  1.  Examination 
of  this  table  shows  that  the  validity  coefficients  are  completely 
consistent  with  the  hypothesized  relationsnips.;  Inclusion  of  data  from 
students  who  were  unsuccessful  on  the  course  for  ostensibly  ability-related 
reasons,  instead  of  contributing  positively  to  the  precision  of  the 
validity  analysis,  was  detrimental  to  its  overall  accuracy.  This  fact  is 
demonstrated  by  an  increase  in  the  validity  coefficient  from  .31  to  .37  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  exclusion  of  records  pertaining  to  failed  trainees, 
and  an  additional  increase  to  .39  when  only  the  potentially  misclassif  led 
(failed)  trainees  are  excluded.  Further,  the  validity  coefficient  for  the 
unsuccessful  group  of  students  shows  that  not  only  was  the  correlation 
between  their  scores  and  performance  on  basic  trades  training  not 
significiantly  different  from  zero,  but  the  correlation  was  negative,  or 
in  the  OPPOSITE  direction  to  what  would  be  expected.  In  other  words,  the 
inclusion  of  scores  for  misclassif led  failed  students  erroneously  and 
significantly  decreasing  the  validity  coefficient. 
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Table  1 


An  Examination  of  the  Change  in 
Validity  Coefficients  as  a  Result  of  Separating 
Successful  and  Unsuccessful  Trainees 


Group 

n 

Corrected  Validity  Coefficient 

All  trainees 

195 

r  ■ 

.31 

Successful  trainees  only 

All  trainees  less  the 

177 

r  * 

.37 

misclassified  group 

186 

r  * 

.39 

Unsuccessful  trainees  only 

18 

r  * 

-.14* 

Note:  All  correlations  are  significant  (at  the  .01  level)  except  the  one 
designated  by  an  asterisk. 


Reasons  for  Misclassif ication 


Misclassiflcation  in  this  situation  is  understandable  if  one 
considers  some  of  the  circumstances  specific  to  the  CF  trades  training 
system.  Tne  CF  operates  on  a  one  person/ one  job  basis,  with  very  strict 
and  finite  limits  imposed  on  the  numbers  of  personnel  permitted  within 
each  rank  level  in  each  trade.  A  recruit  is  therefore  assigned  to  a 
single,  specific  trade  at  the  point  of  enrolment,  ana  only  into  a  trade 
for  which  a  specified  training  vacancy  is  open  at  that  time.  Recruits 
often  don’t  get  their  "first  choice"  of  trade,  but  may  agree  to  enrolment 
in  a  less  preferred  trade  in  order  to  gain  initial  entry  to  the  CF. 

However,  the  opportunities  for  post-enrolment  reassignment  to 
anotner  trade  are  relatively  limited.  If  a  trainee  discovers,  once  trades 
training  has  commenced,  that  the  originally  assigned  trade  is  not  a 
vocation  in  which  s/he  can  be  happy  or  satisfied,  there  are  few  options 
open  in  terms  of  changing  trades.  An  outright  request  for  reassignment  to 
another  trade  is  in  most  cases  not  a:tioned,  and  until  recently  often 
resulted  in  the  trainee  being  released  if  s/he  was  adamant  about  leaving 
the  originally  assigned  trade.  This  was  intended  to  prevent  students  from 
requesting  reassignment  on  a  "whim"  if  the  training  in  their  present  trade 
was  at  a  particularly  demanding  or  stressful  point.-  Early  release  from 
the  CF  has  not,  in  recent  times,  been  an  attractive  option  with  young 
trainees,  who  face  the  subsequent  prospect  of  high  civilian  unemployment 
rates. 


The  CF  does  Lry  to  accommodate  those  trainees  who  do  their  best  and 
work  hard  during  trades  training,  but  are  unable  (perhaps  through  a  lack 
of  aptitude)  to  successfully  complete  the  course.  These  trainees  are 
quite  often  recommended,  by  their  course  instructors,  for  reassignment  to 
another  CF  trade  where  they  might  have  a  better  chance  of  success. 
Consequently,  it  can  be  seen  that  trainees  who  appear  to  their  instructors 
to  have  the  ability  to  succeed,  but  are  simply  not  positively  motivated  to 
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do  so,  are  generally  not  considered  good  risks  for  retention  in  the  CF  in 
any  trade;  while  hard  working  trainees  who  lack  the  ability  to  succeed  in 
one  trade  are  often  recommended  for  reassignment  to  a  different  trade. 

To  the  bright  but  vocationally  dissatisfied  young  trainee,  awareness 
of  these  informal  policies  can  logically  lead  him  or  her  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  route  to  reassignment  involves  convincing  the  instructor  that,  in 
spite  of  his  or  her  best  efforts,  the  course  material  was  beyond  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Hence,  it  is  possible  that  the  student  may  intentionally  fail  his 
or  her  initial  basic  trades  training  course,  while  purposefully  avoiding 
giving  the  appearance  of  not  being  motivated,  in  order  to  be  recommended 
for  reassignment  to  another  CF  trade.  Following  from  this,  the  course 
instructor  would  likely  assign  such  a  student  to  an  ability-related 
failure  category,  despite  the  fact  the  student  failed  because  of  a  lack  of 
positive  motivation  to  continue  in  nis  or  her  present  trade,  and  not 
because  of  a  lack  of  ability. 

While  plausible,  this  scenario  may  seem  to  represent  a  rather 
cynical  view  of  the  ethical  standards  of  some  of  our  more  able  enrolees. 
Alternative  explanations  which  are  equally  plausible  are  available.  For 
example,  basic  trades  training  instructional  staff  may  be  unable,  or 
perhaps  unwilling,  to  identify  the  reasons  for  failure  as  being 
motivational! v  related,  inis  could  arise  from  a  sense  of  unease  about 
passing  judgement  on  the  psychological  or  emotional  make-up  of  their 
students,  or  perhaps  from  an  enlightened  view  that  it  is  often  not  the 
trainee’s  fault  that  the  initial  trade  assignment  decision  was  a  poor 
one.  This  view  would  hold  that  willingness  to  accept  a  less  preferred 
trade  to  gain  entry  is  evidence  of  positive  motivation  towards  military 
service  in  general,  and  that  this  argues  for  retaining  the  individual  if 
possible.  Cognizant  of  the  impact  that  a  "motivational  failure”  label  may 
have  on  the  likelihood  of  retention/reassignment,  the  instructor  may 
deliberately,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  misclassify  the  student  as  an 
ability-related  failure. 

Tne  above  discussion  points  to  the  need  to  incorporate  a  wider 
array  of  inputs  into  the  trade  assignment  decision  process.  While 
aptitude  is  an  important  element,  non-cognitive  factors  such  as  vocational 
interest,  temperament,  etc.,  play  an  important  role  in  determining 
training  success.  Rather  than  treating  these  factors  as  "error”,  and 
removing  them  from  analyses  which  are  constrained  by  a  narrow, 
aptitude-based  focus,  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  standardize  and 
systematize  non-cognitive  inputs  to  the  process  so  that  matching  the 
person  to  the  job  is  based  on  a  broader  and  more  complete  picture  of  the 
relevant  factors. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  assumption  that  maximizing  criterion 
variance  will  invariably  yield  better  empirical  validity  estimates  tends 
to  be  associated  with  this  narrow,  aptitude-based  focus.  The  design  of 
this  validity  study  was,  in  fact,  a  direct  result  of  acting  upon  this 
assumption,  since  it  represents  an  attempt  to  maximize  the  number  of 
records  in  the  data  set,  wnile  excluding  criterion  data  which  were 
"contaminated"  by  motivational  influences.  Improper  identification  of 
trainees  who  should  be  included  in  the  data  set  can  occur  for  a  number  of 
possible  reasons.  Whatever  the  reason  underlying  this  phenomenon,  it 
seems  clear  that  such  misclassif ications  can  and  do  occur. 
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Tne  measurement  of  non-cognitive  variables  which  are  relevant  to 
the  selection/decision-making  process  is  not,  in  itself,  a  particularly 
difficult  task.  However,  this  class  of  measures  is  much  more  susceptible 
to  Influence  by  environmental  factors  and  to  faking  by  individual 
examinees  than  cognitive  ability  tests.  This,  in  the  same  fashion  as 
aptitude  tests ,  renders  the  Incorporation  of  these  measures  into  the 
selection  process  highly  problematic.  The  answer  appears  to  lie  in 
improving  the  quality  of  the  counselling  provided  as  part  of  the 
recruitment  process.  Organizational  recruitment  involves  two  related  but 
separate  decision  processes,  that  of  the  organization,  and  that  of  the 
applicant.  Cognitive  tests  clearly  can  and  should  play  a  major  role  in 
the  organizational  decision  about  accepting  a  given  applicant .- 
Counselling  relates  to  the  individual's  decision,  and  it  is  here  that 
motivational  inputs  are  most  relevant  and  most  easily  incorporated.  The 
CF  Career  Information  System  (Ellis,  1983),  the  US  Army  (JOIN)  System,  and 
the  US  Navy  Personnel  Accessioning  System  (NPAS)  are  all  attempts  to 
systematize  and  incorporate  both  cognitive  and  non-cognitive  dements  into 
the  total  accessioning  process.  Until  such  systems  are  fully  in  place, 
and  reliable  data  on  motivational  factors  can  be  collected,  the  narrow, 
aptitude-based  focus  will  likely  continue  to  prevail.  However, 
motivational  issues  will  nevertheless  continue  to  impact  on  training 
success. 

Consequently,  it  is  important  co  be  aware  of  this  potential  source 
of  data  contamination  within  the  widely  accepted  practice  of  attempting  to 
maximize  criterion  variance  when  conducting  predictive  validity  studies. 
Is  maximizing  criterion  variance  always  best?  Yes,  but  only  if  those 
records  in  the  criterion  data,  that  contain  information  on  unsuccessful 
trainees,  are  free  of  aisclasslfication  errors. 
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Literacy,  Readability  and  Knowledge 


Frederick  R  Chang 

Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center 
San  Diego,  California  92152 


The  fields  of  reading  and  reading  instruction  have  been  highlighted  by  a  number  of  “great 
debates  ”  The  most  popular  of  the  debates  was  the  one  made  famous  by  Jeanne  Chall  (1967)  con¬ 
cerning  the  relative  merits  of  phonics  vs  w  hole-word  decoding  in  reading  instruction  Another 
debate,  which  has  occurred  in  the  military,  has  concerned  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  armed 
services  should  provide  basic  skills  instruction  to  those  personnel  who  may  need  it  (Sticht,  1982) 
The  papers  m  this  s>mposium  reflect  elements  of  two  other  distinctions  that  I  feel  are  important 
to  the  issue  of  remedial  education  in  the  Navy  The  first  issue  concerns  the  distinction  between 
general  literacy  vs  specific  literacy,  and  the  second  issue  concerns  the  distinction  between  read¬ 
ing  “skills”  and  the  content  knowledge  that  readers  possess  I  will  comment  on  these  two  issues 
briefly,  and  will  describe  some  recent  research  that  we  have  carried  out  that  is  germane  to  these 
issues 

General  Literacy  vs.  Specific  Literacy 

The  paper  by  Dr  Moracco  discussed  the  Navy’s  attempts  to  move  from  general  literacy 
training  to  more  specific  literacy  training,  and  indeed  this  is  a  distinction  that  is  fundamental  to 
this  symposium  The  paper  by  Dr  Idar  discussed  some  of  the  policy  implications  of  this  change, 
and  I  would  like  to  focus  my  discussion  on  some  of  the  cognitive  aspects  In  teaching  “general 
literacy,”  one  typically  refers  to  the  process  of  giving  readers  general  reading  skills  that  they  can 
then  transfer  to  the  reading  of  materials  in  many  different  content  domains  The  teacher  of  gen¬ 
eral  literacy  is  seen  as  empowering  the  reader  with  a  set  of  reading  skills  that  will  generalize  to 
the  efficient  reading  of  textual  materials  in  any  subject  In  general  the  public  school  system 
teaches  general  literacy  to  its  students  In  teaching  “specific  literacy,”  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  recognition  that  people  read  texts  for  specific  purposes  and  in  specific  content  areas  The 
specific  literacy  teacher  attempts  to  teach  the  reader  what  he  or  she  needs  to  know  in  order  to 
perform  a  given  task  Since  it  is  generally  held  that  it  takes  knowledge  to  get  knowledge,  it 
therefore  stands  to  reason  that  if  you  give  instruction  to  a  reader  in  a  content  area,  it  will  be 
easier  for  that  reader  to  learn  new  information  themselves  in  the  content  area  Most  civilian 
adult  basic  education  programs  subscribe  to  some  form  of  the  specific  (functional)  literacy 
approach 

The  clash  between  the  approaches  comes  in  dealing  with  the  issue  of  remediation  Basic 
skills  training  in  the  military  has  had  strong  supporters  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  (see  Sticht,  1982 
for  a  review)  The  detractors  from  the  specific  literacy  approach  claim  that  in  teaching  students 
about  specific  domains,  the  students  will  not  acquire  the  necessary  skills  to  read  efficiently  in  all 
domains  in  which  they  will  need  proficiency  The  fear  is  that  the  students  will  be  artificially 
“propped  up”  in  a  part.cular  domain,  only  to  fail,  miserably,  when  asked  to  read  in  another 
domain  The  supporters  of  the  specific  literacy  approach  to  remediation  point  out  that  general 
literacy  ‘raining  for  children  in  the  public  schools  and  general  literacy  training  for  adults  in  the 
armed  services  are  quite  different  Children  in  the  public  schools  have  many  years  to  gain  literacy 
skills,  young  adults  in  the  military  do  not  Given  that  one  knows  quite  well  the  sorts  of  literacy 
tasks  that  young  adults  in  the  military  are  to  perform  (i  e  ,  reading  for  learning  or  reading  for 
doing  something),  then  it  makes  sense  to  provide  basic  skills  instruction  in  the  context  of  the 
specific  literacy  task  After  all,  in  general  literacy  students  are  sked  to  read  in  many  different 
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content  areas,  why  not  have  them  readmg  in  the  domain  in  which  they  will  be  working’ 

The  debate  will  not  soon  be  settled,  but  it  is  interesting  to  ask  the  question  What  is  learned 
in  general  literacy’  The  answer  to  this  question  is  certainly  most  complex,  and  can  be  addressed 
at  many  different  levels  At  the  lexical  level,  though,  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  one  goal  of  gen¬ 
era!  literac)  is  to  provide  readers  with  a  large  enough  vocabulary  so  that  they  can  read  m  many 
domains  Nag)'  and  Anderson  (1984)  have  argued  convincingly  that  it  is  simply  not  possible  for 
people  to  obtain  the  vocabulary  that  they  have  through  direct  instruction  m  vocabulary  There 
are  simpl)  too  many  words,  it  would  take  too  long  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  then,  that 
much  vocabulary  is  acquired  by  reading  in  many  different  content  areas  (Nagy,  Herman  &  Ander¬ 
son,  1985) 

How  much  vocabulary  is  needed  to  read  in  a  variety  of  different  content  areas’  An  analysis 
of  the  vocabulary  used  in  many  different  publications  reveals  that  relatively  few  words  are  used 
most  commonly.  A  variety  of  different  word  lists  have  been  assembled  that  contain  the  majority 
of  the  vocabulary  in  common  usage  The  different  lists  are  naturally  quite  similar,  and  contain 
relatively  few  root  words  (a  few  thousand)  It  is  generally  found,  that  these  words  account  for  the 
large  majority  of  general  use  in  many  popular  documents  It  was  of  some  interest  to  me  to  com¬ 
pare  a  general  literacy  text,  with  a  specific  literacy  text  to  see  what  proportion  of  the  words  con¬ 
tained  in  each,  appeared  on  a  common  word  list  That  is,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  if  general 
literacy  texts  contain  a  vastly  higher  proportion  of  common  vocabulary  than  specific  literacy 
texts  If  so,  then  one  might  argue  that  students  in  reading  specific  literacy  texts  might  not  be 
exposed  to  and  learn  the  common  vocabulary  needed  for  efficient  reading  in  other  domains  For 
the  general  literacy  text  I  chose  the  comprehension  paragraphs  from  the  Gates-MacGinitie  reading 
test  level  D  The  Gates-MacGinitie  test  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used  tests  of  general  literacy  in 
the  United  States  and  is  the  general  literacy  test  administered  to  all  Navy  recruits  For  the 
specific  literacy  text,  I  chose  some  passages  from  the  Experimental  Functional  Skills  Program 
reading  assessment  battery  The  general  and  specific  literacy  texts  contained  roughly  the  same 
number  of  words  For  the  common  word  list,  I  selected  the  4908  most  frequent  words  on  the 
Kucera  and  Francis  (1967)  list  (These  words  corresponded  to  a  frequency  of  occurrence  of  20  or 
greater ) 

The  results  were  that  86%  of  the  words  on  the  general  literacy  text  were  on  the  common 
word  list,  and  90%  of  the  words  on  the  specific  literacy  text  were  on  the  common  word  list  This 
is  an  interesting  finding  and  suggests  that  in  general  most  of  the  words  from  both  texts  are  ones 
that  are  used  most  commonly  The  14%  that  are  not,  from  the  general  text,  presumably  derive 
from  some  particular  content  area  (after  all,  all  the  paragraphs  on  the  Gates-MacGinitie  test  are 
about  some  domain)  Similarly,  the  10%  of  the  words  from  the  specific  text  that  were  not  on  the 
common  word  list  are  presumably  specialized  Navy  words  An  implication  from  this  very  informal 
finding  is  that,  at  least  at  the  lexical  level,  perhaps  much  of  what  is  thought  to  be  learned  only  in 
general  literacy  is  also  learned  in  specific  literacy 

Processing  Skills  vs.  Knowledge 

Another  disMnction,  closely  related  to  the  general  versus  specific  literacy  distinction,  con¬ 
cerns  processing  skills  used  in  reading  versus  the  knowledge  that  the  reader  has  of  the  domain  to 
be  read  Research  in  experimental  psychology  has  been  dominated  by  a  concern  for  the  process¬ 
ing  skills  used  in  reading  The  concern  has  been  both  methodological  (e  g  ,  Chang,  1983,  Kieras 
and  Just,  1984)  and  substantive  (e  g  ,  Crowder,  1984,  Gibson  and  Levin,  1975).  One  outcome  of 
the  emphasis  on  processing  skills  has  been  that  some  of  the  findings  from  the  basic  research 
laboratories  have  been  interpreted  fairly  literally  into  trainirg  approaches  with  sometimes  nega¬ 
tive  results  One  example  of  this  outcome  concerns  the  finding  that  good  readers,  in  general, 
exhibit  very  different  eye  movement  patterns  from  poor  readers  Good  readers  1)  make  fewer  eye 
movements  per  line,  2)  have  shorter  fixation  durations,  and  3)  make  fewer  regressive  eye  move¬ 
ments,  than  poor  readers  On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  several  eye  movement  training  programs 
were  developed  The  thinking  was  that  all  that  one  needed  to  do  was  to  train  the  poor  readers  to 
move  their  eyes  in  reading  just  like  good  readers,  and  the  poor  readers  would  then  be  reading  just 
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like  the  good  readers  Naturally,  such  training  failed  miserably  (see  Gibson  and  Levin,  1975) 

This  example  is  not  meant  as  an  indictment  against  the  study  of  basic  reading  processes  — 
clearly  such  study  is  important  However,  the  emphasis  on  the  study  of  reading  processes  has  lead 
in  part  to  the  development  of  some  “process  oriented”  remedial  reading  programs  For  many 
readers,  these  programs  have  not  been  successful  The  more  general  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this 
is  that  process  differences  between  groups  of  readers  do  not  necessarily  translate  well  into  instruc¬ 
tional  programs  Such  process  differences  may  be  only  symptomatic  of  more  profound  differences 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  increasing  emphasis  m  cognitive  science  research  in  the 
study  of  the  importance  of  knowledge  m  cognition  More  and  more  studies  in  cognitive  psychol¬ 
ogy  treat  prior  knowledge  not  as  a  nuisance  variable  to  be  eliminated  in  the  study,  but  rather  as 
the  important  variable  to  study  In  part,  the  recent  emphasis  on  knowledge  based  research  has 
been  spurred  on  by  developments  in  artificial  intelligence  research  In  researchers  attempts  to 
make  computers  smart,  they  have  found  that  knowledge  of  the  domain  plays  a  critical  role  (Barr 
and  Feigenbaum,  198-1)  This  agrees  quite  nicely  with  the  finding  that  expert  and  nonce  human 
chess  pla>ers  do  not  differ  in  general  processing  skills  (i  e  ,  short  term  memory  processes),  instead 
they  differ  in  that  expert  chess  players  have  a  great  deal  of  highly  organized  domain  specific 
knowledge  about  chess  positions  Increatingly,  researchers  in  reading  and  reading  instruction  are 
recognizing  the  importance  of  studying  the  prior  knowledge  of  the  reader,  (e  g  ,  Chiesi,  Spihch 
and  Voss,  1979,  Kieras  and  Johnson,  1984)  and  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  tradeoff  between 
processing  skills  on  the  one  hand  and  knowledge  on  the  other  and  what  the  implications  are  of 
this  tradeoff  to  remedial  training 

Knowledge  and  Readability 

The  concepts  behind  the  functional  reading  assessment  battery,  described  in  the  paper  by 
Dr  Sticht,  have  been  extended  for  use  in  estimating  the  reading  demands  of  documents  I  will 
briefly  describe  some  exploratory  research  that  we  have  done  (this  work  was  done  in  collaboration 
with  Dr  Sticht),  as  it  begins  to  shed  light  on  the  role  of  prior  knowledge  on  reading  and  readabil- 
ity 

Readability  researchers  have  for  many  years  been  interested  in  determining  ways  to  best 
match  readers  to  documents  That  is,  the  goal  has  been  to  provide  a  way  to  select  a  document  for 
a  reader  so  that  the  document  is  not  too  difficult  (or  too  easy)  for  the  reader  to  comprehend  The 
result  of  the  research  has  been  among  other  things,  the  development  of  many  different  readability 
formulas  (see  Klare,  1974  for  a  review)  Very  briefly,  the  formulas  attempt  to  relate  surface  struc¬ 
ture  characteristics  (e  g  ,  sentence  length  and  word  length)  of  the  document  to  comprehensibility 
It  has  been  found  empirically  that  these  characteristics  are  correlated  with  measures  of 
comprehensibility  (cloze  tests,  multiple  choice  tests  etc  )  While  there  have  been  many  criticisms 
of  these  formulas  (e  g  ,  Duffy,  1985)  they  continue  to  be  used 

One  major  problem  with  these  traditional  formulas  is  that  they  treat  all  readers  identically 
That  is,  a  given  document  is  presumed  to  be  equally  comprehensible  to  all  readers  regardless  of  a 
reader’s  prior  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  Clearly  this  is  a  profound  problem  Therefore,  the 
goal  of  our  research  was  to  assess  the  influence  of  prior  knowledge  on  the  comprehensibility  of  a 
document  and  to  develop  new  readability  formulas  that  take  account  of  this  prior  knowledge 

We  studied  a  sample  of  296  Navy  recruits  who  had  taken  the  Navy  knowledge  test  as  part 
of  the  functional  i  eading  assessment  battery  (described  in  the  paper  by  Dr  Sticht)  This  test  does 
not  involve  reading  any  paragraphs,  subjects  are  simply  asked  questions  about  the  Navy,  thus  the 
test  measures  their  prior  Navy  knowledge  Based  on  the  results  of  this  test  subjects  were  broken 
into  four  groups  (of  roughly  equal  size)  that  reflected  performance  on  the  test  Group  l’s  (low 
knowledge)  performance  was  lowest  on  the  knowledge  test  and  Group  4  (high  knowledge)  was  the 
best  Groups  2  and  3  were  intermediate 

All  groups  read  eleven  different  Navy  related  passages  For  three  of  the  passages  subjects 
performed  a  readmg-to-learn  task  (the  multiple-choice  questions  had  to  be  answered  from 
memory,  the  passages  were  not  available  for  question  answering),  and  for  the  other  eight  passages 
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the  subjects  performed  a  reading-to-do  task  (the  passages  were  available  for  consultation  in 
answering  the  comprehension  questions)  In  the  preliminary  results  reported  here,  all  eleven  pas¬ 
sages  were  collapsed  into  a  single  analysis,  in  a  later  report  we  will  break  these  apart 

We  performed  a  standard  readability  formula  analysis  (see  e  g  ,  Caylor,  Sticht,  Fox  &  Ford, 
1973)  but  we  did  it  separately  for  each  of  the  four  knowledge  groups  For  each  knowledge  group 
we  determined  the  reading  grade  level  (RGL)  required  to  comprehend  each  passage  at  the  70% 
level  (a  linear  interpolation  method  was  used  to  determine  scaled  RGL)  Then  four  different  sur¬ 
face  structure  features  of  the  passages  were  used  to  predict  scaled  RGL  average  sentence  length, 
average  word  length,  proportion  of  content  words  and  average  content  word  length  The  four 
different  formulas  differed  primarily  in  their  intercept  and  were  combined  into  single  formu'a  that 
contained  surface  structure  components  and  a  knowledge  component 

The  results  are  clear  in  showing  three  general  trends  I)  in  general,  the  more  readers  knew 
about  the  domain,  the  easier  the  passages  were  to  comprehend,  2)  traditional  readability  formulas 
will  overestimate  ihe  readability  demands  of  a  passage  for  those  who  have  some  prior  knowledge 
in  the  content  area,  and  3)  prior  knowledge  accounted  for  more  of  the  variance  in  the  prediction 
of  comprehensibility  than  did  the  surface  structure  features 

Using  the  new  knowledge-based  readability  formula  the  estimated  reading  difficulty  of  each 
passage  was  computed  for  each  group  (the  estimates  are  in  RGL  units)  The  estimated  difficulty 
averaged  over  all  passages  is  presented  in  Figure  1  for  the  four  knowledge  groups  That  is,  for 
each  knowledge  group  the  figure  shons  the  estimated  RGL  needed  to  comprehend  the  passages  at 
the  70%  level  The  solid  line  at  the  top  of  the  figure  shows  the  estimated  reading  difficulty  of  the 
same  passages  by  the  standard  DoD  Flesch-Kincaid  readability  formula  (Kincaid,  Fishburne, 
Rogers  S:  Chissom,  1975) 
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Consider  the  low  knowledge  group  One  can  see  that  the  estimated  reading  difficult)  for  the 
low  knowledge  group  is  almost  identical  to  the  reading  difficulty  estimated  by  the  Flesch-Kincaid 
formula  This  indicates  that  m  considering  readers  with  very  little  pnor  knowledge  of  the  content 
area,  the  standard  DoD  readabilit)  formula  predicts  actual  performance  relatively  well  However, 
as  prior  knowledge  of  the  content  increases  one  can  see  that  the  traditional  formula  consistently 
overestimates  the  RGL  needed  to  comprehend  the  passage  Thus,  the  traditional  formula  treats 
all  readers  as  if  they  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  domain  If  the  reader  does  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  domain,  then  a  given  document  will  be  easier  to  comprehend  than  would  be  indi¬ 
cated  m  a  traditional  formula 

In  computing  the  knowledge-based  readability  formula  we  found  that  the  surface  structure 
variables  accounted  for  roughly  26%  of  the  van&nce  in  predicting  the  scaled  RGL  values  The 
knowledge  variable,  on  the  other  hand  accounted  for  about  43%  of  the  variance  Thus,  the 
knowledge  variable  accounted  for  a  substantially  greater  proportion  of  the  variance,  and  this 
difference  was  statistically  reliable 

The  claim  has  been  made  in  this  research  that  the  more  readers  know  about  the  domain  to 
be  read,  the  easier  a  passage  is  to  comprehend  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  readers  in  this  stud) 
evidently  did  indeed  read  and  extract  information  from  the  test  passages  and  did  not  simply 
answer  the  comprehension  questions  without  reading  the  passages  An  indication  of  this  comes 
from  the  fact  that  overall  performance  on  the  Navy  knowledge  test  (no  reading  passages  involved) 
collapsed  over  all  groups  was  47%  while  test  performance  based  on  the  reading  passages  was  74% 
Thus,  the  information  extracted  and  learned  from  the  passages  accounted  for  a  sizable  increase  m 
test  performance 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  are  only  preliminary  results,  and  that  much  work  needs 
to  be  done  However  these  findings  are  potentially  extremely  important  We  have  demonstrated 
that  prior  knowledge  of  a  content  area  has  a  large  effect  on  the  comprehensibility  of  a  particular 
passage,  and  we  have  been  able  to  quantify  that  effect  in  a  precise  way  We  have  also  developed 
a  technique  that  can  be  used  quite  generally  to  assess  the  role  of  pnor  knowledge  in  any  domain 
and  incorporate  the  knowledge  influence  into  a  readability  formula  The  new  technique  will  allow 
us  to  construct  a  variety  of  different  formulas,  based  on  different  measures  of  pnor  knowledge,  to 
assess  the  readability  of  both  technical  and  instructional  documents  In  this  way  we  will  be  able 
to  match  better,  readers  to  documents  taking  into  account  what  the  readers  already  know  about 
what  is  to  be  read 
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Footnotes 

The  views,  opinions,  and/or  findings  contained  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  author  and  should  not  be  construed 
as  an  official  Department  of  the  Navy  or  Department  of  Defense  position,  policy  or  decision,  unless  so  designated  by  other 
official  documentation 

The  work  on  readability  was  done  in  collaboration  with  Dr  Thomas  Sticht,  a  more  formal,  co-authored  paper 
describing  this  research  is  forthcoming  I  am  grateful  to  Dr  William  Montague  for  generally  useful  discussions  concerning 
the  role  of  knowledge  in  cognition  and  to  Dr  Edwin  Aiken  for  helpful  emments  on  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper  Thanks 
are  due  Tami  Lope?  for  assistance  in  the  data  analysis 
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The  XFSP:  Reading  and  Mathematics  Project 


Thomas  Sticht,  Louis  Armijo,  Natalie  Koffmia,  Kent  Roberson 
U5.  N«y»1  Postgraduate  School 


la  an  ongoing  program  of  instructional  developmect,  the  authors  and  other  colleagues 
from  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  and  the  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development 
Center  are  developing  4S  hour  developmental  reading  and  mathematics  programs  for  the  Navy 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training.  The  programs  we  are 
developing  will  replace  programs  being  offered  by  some  dozen  contracting  organizations 
world-wide.  The  contractor  programs  are  'general'  in  their  orientation,  whereas  the  programs 
we  are  developing  are  Navy-related,  and  they  are  oriented  to  assist  enlisted  personnel  meet 
requirements  for  career  promotions  to  higter  paygrades  and  responsibilities. 

In  this  paper,  which  will  focus  on  the  XFSP  (Experimental  Functional  Skills  Program): 
Reading,  I  will  first  discuss  the  conceptual  framework  for  the  development  process,  including  a 
simple  model  of  the  human  cognitive  syttem  and  the  concept  of  functional  context  training. 

These  conceptual  frameworks  help  to  give  the  development  process  broad,  general  directions. 

In  this  regard,  they  provide  what  is  typically  missing  in  current  instructional  systems  design 
(ISD)  methods,  and  that  is  a  view  of  human  cognition  and  the  conditions  for  its  use  that  can 
provide  heuristics  for  needs  assessment,  task  analysis,  and  program  design. 

Following  the  discussion  of  the  underlying  concepts  for  program  development,  I  will 
briefly  describe  the  program  we  have  developed  as  it  stands  at  the  present  time,  and  then  I  will 
describe  the  assessment  test  battery  we  have  developed  to  assess  program  effectiveness.  Finally, 
a  small  scale  study  to  compare  the  Navy-related  reading  program  to  the  general  reading 
program  offered  by  a  local  contractor  is  described. 

Human  Cognitive  Syttem  Model 

[n  conducting  the  development  of  the  XFSP.  Reading  program  we  have  worked  from  a 
stnpped-down,  simplified  model  of  a  human  cognitive  system  and  the  processes  the  system  uses 
for  extracting  and  representing  information  in  the  environment.  The  model  is  schematized  in 
Figure  1.  The  model  contains  three  major  components,  two  of  which  are  'inside  the  head*,  and 
the  third  component  which  is  'outside  tbe  head'  and  includes  various  information  displays 
produced  by  or  comprehended  by  the  cognitive  components.  The  latter  include  the  knowledge 
bate  ,  which  is  a  tong  term  memory  that  contains  all  the  information  and  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  person,  and  the  procetting  thills ,  including  language,  that  operate  on  the  information  in 
both  the  knowledge  base  and  the  external  environment  to  produce  comprehension, 
communication,  and  thinking.  The  model  as  depicted  in  Figure  1  is  of  one  who  possesses  both 
oracy  and  literacy  information  processing  skills.  Tbe  literacy  processes  include  all  those  used  to 
recode  written  language  into  internal  forms  comparable  to  those  used  in  oral  language,  and,  in 
addition,  to  perform  all  those  literacy  tasks  that  are  not  instances  of  writing  as  a  second 
signaling  system  for  speech.  The  tasks  unique  to  literacy  are  those  made  possible  by  the 
properties  of  graphic  displays:  they  are  more  or  less  permanent  (thereby  permitting  study),  they 
can  be  arrayed  in  space  (permitting  the  construction  of  forms,  signs,  flow  charts,  graphs,  etc.), 
and  they  can  use  the  properties  of  light  (contrast,  color)  to  guide  attention  and  facilitate 
information  processing. 

According  to  the  model  of  Figure  1,  then,  the  performance  of  literacy  tasks  requires 
knowledge  about  what  one  is  reading  or  writing  (including  mathematics  knowledge  when 
reading  in  that  domain),  processing  skills  for  thinking  about  what  to  communicate  or  for 
comprehending  what  others  communicate;  and,  of  course,  graphic  displays  of  information  in 
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the  environment  to  be  processed  (or  meaning.  An  important  implication  o(  this  analysis  is  that 
it  reveals  that  literacy,  considered  as  the  ability  to  comprehend  nod  use  the  graphic  symbol 
systems  of  writing,  graphing,  illustrating,  mathematics,  and  so  forth,  can  be  enhanced  by 
improving  either  one’s  knowledge  base  in  a  given  task  domain,  or  one's  processing  skills.or,  as 
m  the  case  of  improving  the  readability  of  materials,  through  the  redesign  of  the  graphic 
information  displays  the  cognitive  system  must  deal  with,  or  a  combination  of  these  factors. 

Use  of  this  conceptual  framework  in  determining  the  learner’s  needs  in  literac;;  programs  is 
illustrated  later  on,  following  a  discussion  of  the  functional  context  approach  to  instructional 
design  that  has  undergirded  the  XFSPiRcad  program  development  activities. 

The  ' Functional  Context '  Concept 

Along  with  the  simple  cognitive  model  of  Figure  1,  we  have  followed  what  is  known  by 
some  as  the  'functional  context'  approach  to  education  and  training  development  (Shoemaker, 
1967).  The  essence  of  this  approach  is  contained  in  two  major  goals  for  instruction.  First, 
always  try  to  make  the  instruction  as  meaningful  to  the  learner  as  possible  m  terms  of  the 
learner's  prior  knowledge.  This  facilitates  the  (earning  of  new  information  by  making  it 
possible  for  the  learner  to  relate  it  to  knowledge  already  possessed,  or  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  learner  to  transform  old  knowledge  into  new  knowledge.  Second,  as  much  as  possible,  use 
the  materials  and  equipments  that  the  learner  wjll  use  after  training  or  education  as  part  of  the 
instructional  program.  This  wiH  motivate  the  learner  by  showing  that  what  is  being  learned  is 
relevant  to  a  future  goal,  and  it  will  promote  transfer  of  learning  from  the  classroom  to  the 
next  training  or  'real  world'  activity.  In  short,  the  functional  context  method  of  instructional 
design  attempts  to  motivate  and  promote  learning  and  trausfer  by  making  the  program 
meaningful  in  terms  of  the  learners  past,  present,  and  future. 
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The  XFSP:  Read  Program 


The  XFSP:  Read  program  wu  developed  following  the  guidance  of  the  concepts  desoibed 
above  applied  in  studies  of  what  kinds  of  tasks  Navy  personnel  perform  using  reading  skills  in 
training  and  job  settings.  In  this  research,  students,  instructors,  and  job  performers  in  ten  Navy 
}obs  were  interviewed  and  asked  for-information  regarding  two  major  types  of  reading  tasks: 
reading-to-do  something  and  reading-to-leara  something.  In  a  reading-to-do  task,  the  person  is 
performing  some  job  task,  needs  some  information  from  a  document,  tooks-up  the  information, 
holds  it  in  working  memory  long  enough  to  apply  it,  and  can  then  forget  it.  In  a  reading-to- 
leam  task,  the  person  reads  information  to  be  stored  in  long-term  memory  as  part  of  the 
knowledge  base,  and  then  retrieves  it  (or  a  reconstruction  of  it)  for  use  at  some  later  time, 
such  as  taking  an  end  of  week  test,  or  for  performing  a  task  on  the  job. 

The  interviews  with  personnel  revealed  that  reading-to-do  and  reading-to-leara  were 
performed  to  about  the  same  extent  in  school  situations,  but  on  the  job  reading-to-do 
comprised  about  three-fourths  of  the  reading  tasks.  It  was  also  found  that  the  processing  skills 
performed  in  reading-to-leara  were  more  complex  than  those  used  in  reading-to-do.  Whereas 
the  latter  emphasized  information  location  and  extraction  skills,  such  as  use  of  tables  of 
content,  indexes,  'thumbing'  or  'flipping*  through  or  searching  tables  and  figures,  reading-to- 
leara  involved  more  elaborate  activities  to  merge  new  information  with  old  knowledge.  The 
primary  reading-to-leara  processes  were  categorized  into  four  groups:  (11  reread  or  rehearse 
processes,  in  which  learning  was  accomplished  by  rereading  some  portion  of  the  material,  or 
was  repeated  ir,  some  way  over  again  to  oneself;  (2)  question/ problem  solve  processes,  in  which 
learners  asked  themselves  questions  about  the  material,  or  solved  problems  in  textbooks;  (3) 
relate/associate  processes,  in  which  the  learners  transformed  what  they  read  into  some  other 
form,  either  by  paraphrasing,  making  internal  images,  watching  a  movie  or  demonstration  and 
relating  what  they  had  read  to  the  new  information  gained  from  these  'iconic'  or  'realia' 
information  displays  (sec  Figure  1);  and  (4)  focus  attention  procesKS.  such  as  highlighting  vith 
colored  pens,  underlining,  summarizing  or  some  similar  methods  for  focusing  attention  on  a 
limited  aspect  of  the  material,  usually  in  conjunction  with  a  reread  or  rehearse  activity  la'er 
on. 

The  interviews  also  revealed  the  role  of  the  knowledge  base  in  performance  of  reading 
tasks.  For  instance,  it  was  found  that  close  to  60%  of  job  tasks  involving  reading  had  been 
performed  previously,  and  for  about  half  of  the  32S  reading  tasks  cited  by  the  sample  of  178 
personnel,  additional  reading  related  to  the  task  had  been  performed,  and  for  two-thirds  of 
these  cases,  the  related  reading  helped  in  reading  the  material  cited  in  the  interview  (see 
Sticht,  1977  for  a  more  complete  description  of  this  work). 

The  Career  Progression  Reading  Program 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  research  and  additional  study  of  the  reading  demands  of  the 
Navy  environment,  we  have  designed  and  developed  a  reading  program  that  has  a  functional 
context  for  Navy  personnel  m  that  the  program  uses  Navy  content  derived  from  materials  they 
must  study  to  pass  promotion  tests,  and  the  information  processing  skills  arc  of  immediate  use 
to  them.  Most  of  the  students  are  'mid-level’  literates,  with  reading  skills  in  the  6th  to  10th 
grade  levels,  and  most  have  had  one  one  or  more  years  of  duty,  and  so  they  are  able  to  relate 
their  knowledge  base  to  the  content  of  the  course. 

The  instructional  program  is  designed  to  be  delivered  either  by  a  teache-  using  paper- 
and-pencil  materials  in  a  classroom,  or  by  a  teacher,  paper-and-  pencil  materials  and  computers 
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in  s  classroom,  or  in  a  learning  center  using  computer-based  instruction  alone.  Figure  2  shows 
the  teacher-,  book-,  and  computer-based  instructional  classroom  delivery  system  that  is  the 
central  model  for  the  delivery  system.  The  basic  course  is  three  weeks  in  duration  ted  students 
attend  for  three  hours  a  day  for  a  total  of  AS  hours  of  instruction  (the  time  for  instruction  was 
specified  by  the  Wavy  Campus  office)  The  books  include  a  special  reader,  which,  based  on  the 
model  of  Figure  1,  we  call  a  Navy  Knowledge  Base.  This  reader  contains  extracts  and  revisions 
from  the  technical  manuals  that  personnel  must  read  and  learn  from  to  pass  promotion  tests  or 
perform  higher  level  duties.  The  contents  were  selected  because  they  contain  the  information 
that  is  on  the  practic.-  tests  in  the  manuals  and  are  deemed  important  by  the  Navy 
management. 

The  second  book  is  called  the  Information  Processing  Skills  book,  and  it  is  modeled  after 
the  processing  skills  component  of  the  model  cognitive  system.  This  book  presents  lessons  and 
practice  m  performing  various  processing  skills  for  reading-to-do  and  reading-to-Icam  tasks 
using  the  Navy  Knowledge  Base  book.  The  goal  here  is  to  present  externally  a  knowledge  base 
and  processing  skills  to  serve  as  didactic  tools  for  talking  about  the  internal  knowledge  base  and 
processing  skills  and  to  hence  make  students  aware  u  their  cognitive  syst'-.-s  and  how  to  app'- 
them  to  doing  and  learning  literacy  tasks 
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The  computer  based  instruction  consists  of  public  and  private  domain  programs  '.at  serve 
as  sort  of  "electronic  worksheets"  that  the  teacher  can  assign  students  to  do  while  he  cr  she 
works  with  other  students  on  a  small  group  basis.  The  computer  software  was  selected  to 
permit  the  teacher  or  curriculum  specialists  to  personalize  the  instruction,  and  so  each  program 
has  an  editor  feature  that  permits  one  to  enter  content  works  or  paragraphs  for  the  specific 
literacy  domain  they  wish  to  teach.  The  Lascai,  Word  Attack,  Speed  Reader,  Word  Prep,  and 
Challenging  Analogies  programs  all  have  a  game  format  that  operates  automatically  on  the 
content  that  is  edited  into  the  program.  The  Private  Tutor  is  sold  by  IBM  and  is  a  very 
inexpensive,  easy  to  use  authoring  system  for  preparing  indivdiual  lessons  or  entire  computer- 
based  instructional  courses. 

Figure  3  shows  the  computer-based  instruction  that  has  been  developed  for  use  in  a 
learning  center  as  a  stand-alone,  self-paced  instructional  program.  The  program  has  two 
Strands,  each  providing  about  15-20  hours  of  instruction  depending  upon  the  reading  skill  level 
of  the  user.  The  Strand  I  material  contains  content  appropriate  for  sailor  seeking  promotion 
to  lower  level  supervisory  positions,  while  the  Strand  II  material  is  primary  for  those  seeking 
higher  level  promotions  (these  are  onlv  approximations,  since  some  contents  are  useful  across 
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the  board  in  both  strands).  The  bottom  part  of  Figure  3  shows  the  processing  skills  taught  m 
both  strands  of  the  computer 'based  instruction. 

Functional  Reacting  Assessment  Battery 

In  addition  to  the  fictional,  Navy-related,  standardized  teacher-,  book-,  and  computer- 
based  instructional  programs,  we  have  also  developed  a  new  reading  test  battery  to  test  Navy- 
related  reading  skills  (reading-to-do  and  reading-to*learn)  as  well  as  Navy  knowledge.  The 
latter,  that  is,  knowledge  gained,  is  rarely  measured  in  reading  programs  because  reading  is 
considered  as  a  content-free,  process  skill.  But  the  cognitive  modU  of  Figure  1  makes  clear  that 
knowledge  of  what  one  is  reading  is  required  to  make  reading  comprehension  possible.  So  we 
are  assessing  the  improvement  in  knowledge  as  a  function  of  participation  in  the  functional 
reading  program.  Figure  4  summarizes  features  of  'traditional*  reading  tests  and  our  new 
’functional*  reading  battery. 

An  Evaluation  Study 

In  a  small  evaluation  study,  the  improvement  of  a  sample  of  students  who  took  a 
'general*  reading  program  offered  by  education  contractors  was  compared  to  the  improvement 
of  students  tn  our  'functional*  reading  program  on  three  tests:  a  general  reading  test  that  gives 
grade  levels  of  performance,  our  Navy  reading-to-do  test  and  our  Navy  Knowledge  test  (the 
reading-to-team  test  was  not  available  at  this  time).  The  results  are  summarized  m  Figure  5. 
The  data  show  that,  in  general,  people  tend  to  learn  what  they  are  taught.  The  'general* 
reading  program  did  better  on  the  general  reading  test,  but  this  did  not  transfer  to  the  Navy 
reading  and  knowledge  tests  to  any  significant  degree.  The  Navy-related  reading  program,  on 
the  other  hand,  resulted  in  only  a  little  improvement  on  the  general  reading  test,  but  made 
consistent  improvements  where  it  counts  for  Navy  personnel,  that  is,  m  their  Navy  ’T-ding  and 
knowledge. 


IkmimiiI  r  -unti  UtlU  rtagiaa. 


Future  Tasks 

At  the  present  time  we  are  polishing  up  the  XFSPJleid  materials  and  packaging  them  for 
implementation  and  further  evaluation.  We  have  also  started  the  development  of  an 
XFSP.Mathematics  program  based  on  the  same  general  conceptual  framework  discussed  herein. 
Finally,  we  have  initiated  some  exploratory  study  of  the  use  of  the  new  Navy  reading 
assessment  battery  in  developing  an  approach  to  estimating  the  reading  demands  of  Navy 
training  and  jobs  using  the  reading-to-do  and  reading-to-Iearn  tasks  as  separate  criterion 
variables,  and  including  Navy  knowledge  and  other  knowledge  domains  as  variables  in  the 
predictor  along  with  the  more  traditional  passage-based  variables  (eg.,  word  and  sentence 
length)  used  in  readability  formulas. 
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A  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 


FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION 
John  J.  Pans,  PhD 

Navy  Personnel  F.esearcn  and  Development  Center 
Fan  Diego,  California  921'j?-GPf’D 


Introduction 

The  need  for  improver.  dissemination  ol  military  career 
information  for  purpose;  cf  occupational  exploration  and 
person-job  matching  (PJM)  has  ]  nor  beer,  apparent.  With  the 
advent  of  voluntary  force;,,  th<  military  was  removed  from 
automatic  consideration  in  the  ctiecr  clans  of  the-  nation's 
youth.  The  problem  has  Leer,  to  provide  vour.o  people  with  the 
means  of  career  exploration  in  order  to  acouamt  them  with  the 
benefits  of  military  traininc  and  career  opportunities. 

Basic  Components 

Essentially,  an  occupational  exploration  system  must 
include:  (1)  personal  assessment  procedures  to  measure  the 
individual  along  a  number  of  cognitive  and  noncoqitive  dimensions 
in  order  to  provide  selection  information  to  the  organization  and 
enhance  the  individual's  self-awareness;  ,(2)‘  occutational 
information  that  is  accurate,,  timely,  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
and  personalized  to  the  individual;  and  (3)  a  bridging  mechanism 
between  personal  information  and  job  information  that  might 
include  a  vocational  guidance  or  counseling  process. 

The  final  design  of  any  occupational  exploration  system  will 
be  determined  by  its  purposes,  the  constraints  of  cost  and 
technology,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  designer.-  Fiaure  1 
illustrates  some  examples  of  the  types  of  information  that  could 
be  included.  Tirst,  there  arc  the  individual  dimensions  or 
attributes  to  be  measured.  Second,  there  is  the  occupational 
information  that  would  be  useful  for  an  individual  to  use  in 
gaining  some  understanding:  of  reauirements  and  conditions  of 
occupations  or  careers.  Third,  typical  search  strategies  that 
are  useful  in  the  attempt  to  match  the  individual  characteristics 
with  organizational  and  occupational  reoui rements  are  shown. 

Search  strategies  arc  a  vriLicc!  corponent  of  an  occupational 
information  system,  one  that  deserves  careful  consideration.- 
Upon  the  search  strategy  rest  many  of  the  system's  time  and  cost 
requirements.  Equally  as  important  is  the  effect  of  the  search 
strategy  on  the  person- job  match.  Any  effective  procedure  for 
matching  persons  with  jobs  must  take  into  account  both  individual 
and  institutional  characteristics.  Individual  characteristics 
include  abilities,  preferences,,  interests,  and  goals. 
Institutional  characteristics  include  priorities,  objectives. 
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training  program  vacancies,,  anr.  personnel  requirements.  An 
effective  search  strategy,  then,,  enable^  a  narrowing  down  of 
alternatives  so  that  information  is  developed  or  presented  for 
those  occupations  that  are  test  suited  to  the  individual. 
Ultimately,  the  search  strategy  conduces  to  a  tentative  choice  of 
an  occupation  or  an  occupational  field. 

System  evaluation  is  ar,  additional  component  of  an 
occupational  exploration  system.  This  can  prove  to  be  an 
important  element.  One  part  of  this  component  can  be  a  program 
that  seeks  to  obtain  user  evaluation  of  the  system.  A  series  of 
multiple-choice  questions  may  be  administered  on-line  to  assess 
general  satisfaction  with  the  guidance  process  and  the 
interactively  programmed  computer  system.  Other,  more  formal 
evaluative  research  can  also  be  employee.  Tne  information  from 
both  sources  can  be  usee  ar  tret  back  to  help  improve  the  system. 


APPLICANT 

ASSESSMENT 

-Aptitude 
-Interests 
-Medical  Evaluation 
-Work  Experience 
-Career  Maturity 


OCCUPATIONAL 

INFORMATION 

-.lob  Tcciui  rements 
-Training  Provided 
-Physical  Demands 
-Career  Eenefits 
-Job  Openings 


SEARCH  STRATEGIES 

-Accessing  Occupational 
Information 
-Matching  Personal 
and  Occupational 
Characteristics 
-Narrowing  of  Options 


SYSTEM  EVALUATION 

-User  On-Line  Evaluation 

-Interview 

-Impact  Tvaluation 

Figure  1,  Occupational  Exploration  System 


Current  Situation  anu  Prospects 

Unfortunately,  although  tko  need  has  been  recognized  for 
many  years,  occupational  information  is  frequently  scanty  or 
outdated,  and  difficult  to  access.  ['.any  times,  there  is  a  lack 
of  individual  assessment  methods  so  that  personal  considerations 
can  be  dealt  with.  Furthermore,  current  occupational  exploration 
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systems  in  both  civilian  and  ,-iliterv  settinc.s  are  often  notably 
deficient  in  provision  of  accurate  and  concrehensive  nlitary 
occupational  information. 


However,,  there  are  a  nupber  of  bright  spots  in  this  setting. 
One  of  them  is  computerization.  Computerization  offers  a  major 
hope  for  amelioration  of  the  deficiencies  in  availability  and 
aceess’bility  of  accurate,  tmcly,  me  personal  izec!  occupational 
information.  Computers  car.  provide  immediately  scored 
self-assessment  instruments,  didactic  counseling  materials,  and 
comprehensive,  up  to  date,  reproly  retrieved,  personalized  job 
information.  Computers  can  deliver  standardized  occupational 
information  to  the  30b  applicant,  thus  minimizing  or  at  least 
limiting  the  introduction  of  information  bias.  Individuals 
benefit  from  complete  information  and  impartial  cuidance  in 
selecting  an  occupation,  an b  counselors  are  freed  of  the  need  for 
broad  and  current  knowledge  of  military  occupations  and  training. 


Furthermore,  ir,  the  civilian  comrunity,  the  past  generation 
has  witnessed  the  development  of  excellent  computerized 
occupational  information  systems.  And,  mere  recently,  reliable 
military  career  information  has  been  r.adc  available  under  the 
sponsorship  of  The  Office  of  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
( FM&P) ,  in  support  of  a  policy  auvocating  improved  cuidance  and 
counseling,  and  the  provision  of  rioncst,  accurate  military  career 
information  to  high  school  and  ccllcce  atuconts  as  well  as  to 
prospective  enlistees. 


The  Military  Setting 

Within  the  military  research  community,  there  is  progress  in 
the  practical  evolution  of  systems  and  tcchnioues  to  accomplish 
those  ends,  with  the  design  and  development  of  systems  and 
techniques  that  have  wide  applicability  in  a  variety  of  civilian 
and  military  settings.  Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  that 
incorporate  various  components  shown  m  Figure  2  above. 

In  FY75,  the  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center 
( NAVPERSRANDCEN)  began  work  on  an  advanced  developmental  effort 
called  Project  CONTRACT  (Computerized  ravy  Techniques  for 
Recruiting,  Assignment,  Counseling,  and  Testing).  Two  products 
of  CONTRACT  were  the  development  and  demonstration  of  a 
computerized  system  called  the  Navy  Vocational  Information  System 
(KVIS)  and  the  development  of  an  optimal  personnel  assignment 
algorithm  for  use  with  the  computerized  entry  level  job 
assignment  system  employee  bv  tr.c  Navy. 

One  research  objective  of  FVIS  was  to  develop  a  prototype 
interactive  computerized  occupational  information  system  that 
would  provide  young  men  and  women  with  personal izea  occupational 
guidance  and  a  list  of  related  civilian  and  Navy  jobs  that 
demonstrated  a  good  match  between  their  own  attributes  and 
typical  job  requirements. 
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NVIS  databases  contained  information  on  279  civilian  jobs, 
114  worker  trait  croups,  79  entry  level  Navy  occupations,  and 
n  re  than  100  specialized  I'avy  jobs.  NVIS  maintained  an 
interactive  dialogue  with  the  user  via  a  cathode  ray  tube. 

NVIS  proved  to  be  the  nrecursor  to  an  expanded  Navy 
occupational  information  sycter  because  an  outgrowth  was  the 
conceptualization  and  advanced  c.evcloprent  of  c  r.  lcrocomputer 
based  person- job  matching  system,  another  prototype  computerized 
vocational  guidance  system  called  AGENA  (Automated  Guidance  for 
Enlisted  Navy  Applicants). 

AGENA  used  interactive  r.i  ocramnna  to  lead  the  person 
through  a  logical,  thought-nrovok mo  dialccue  that  introduced  the 
system  and  equipment;  proceedec.  trrcnch  preliminary  apcitude 
screening;  progressed,  via  learmrc.  how  to  plan  for  a  career  and 
discover  personal  interests  and  aptitudes;  and  ultimately 
explored  a  number  of  Navy  entry-level  occupations  that  matched 
personal  interest  and  aptitudes,,  with  the  opportunity  to  assess 
the  availability  of  options  in  a  rather  wide  timeframe. 

Within  the  broad  function  of  person-job  matching,  three 
subfunctions  were  supported  in  the  AGENA  system:  (1)  aptitude 
screening;  (2)  vocational  guidance;  and,,  (3)  assignment 
prediction.  AGENA  took  personal  and  organizational  factors  into 
consideration  and,  coupleo  with  information  on  when  the 
individual  wanted  to  enter  the  Navy,  determined  which  entry  level 
jobs  were  most  appropriate  for  t.eeting  individual  and 
organizational  considerations.  The  availability  of  these 
entry-level  assignments  was  indicates,  for  a  three-month 
timef  rame. 

AGENA  information  on  the  entry-’, evel  low  jobs  was  available 
in  two  formats.  The  abbreviated  version,  designed  for  video 
terminal  display,  included  five  sections:  (3)  general 
description,  (2)  related  civilian  jobs,  (3)  qualifications,  (4) 
working  conditions,  and  (5)'  Navy  opportunities.  An  extended 
description,  available  in  hardcopy  as  an  option,  included  all 
sections  of  the  abbreviated  description  plus  three  additional 
sections:  (1)  what  the  people  in  the  ratine  do,  (2)  sea/shore 
rotation,  and  (3)  the  training  provided  by  the  Navy. 

The  substantial  contributions  Navy  training  can  make  to  total 
career  development  discussed  ip  AGENA,,  along  with  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  general  value  ot  Navy  training  and  experience. 
On-line  access  to  Civilian  Occupations  Dataoase  gave  descriptions 
of  civilian  occupations  (or  clusters  of  occupations)  related  to 
the  Navy  assignment  opportunities  on  the  video  display  terminal 
and  a  hardcopy  output  from  the  printer.  Descriptions  of  civilian 
occupation  included:  (1)  general  description,  (2)  Qualifications 
and  training  (3)  pay  wan  workirn  conditions,  (4)  employment 
outlook,  and  (5)  related  Navy  jobs.  Finally,,  a  brief  discussion 
of  additional  benefits  of  Navy  enlistr,  ent  (e.o.  ,meoical  benefits) 
was  included. 
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AGENA  was  shown  in  a  demonstration  version  in  the  fall  of 
1981.  Subseauently ,  NAVPFRSKAf'DCF.r'  undercook  supportive  R&D  for 
the  Army  Joint  Optical  Information  Network  (JOIN) .  The  purpose 
of  this  research  was  to  design,  develop,  test,  and  incorporated 
in  the  JOIN  system,  a  computerized  vocational  guidance  system, 
and  to  develop  other  capabilities  includina  computerized  adaptive 
screening  and  assignment  predition.  Products  of  that  effort  have 
been  incorporated  into  JOIN  or  arc  under  further  development. 

To  the  list  of  military  laboratory  efforts  m  the  area  of 
occupational  information  systems  woi'lc.  nave  to  be  adocd  the 
important  work  being  carriec  or.  by  the  Canadian  Forces  Personnel 
Applied  Research  Unit,  in  Toronto.  Their  Canadian  Forces 
Information  System  offers  several  ciccllent  ei.amples  of  the  use 
of  the  components  outlined  ai-ovc,,  including  orientation  vioeo  and 
realistic  job  preview. 

However,  the  examples  I  have  given  were  to  illustrate  the 
incorporation  of  the  various  elements  or  components  into  a  system 
that  delivers  accurate  and  consistent  military  occupational 
information  in  a  user  friendly  way. 

Conclusion 

There  is  growing  interest  and  progress  in  military 
occupational  exploration.  While  many  issues  remain  in  the 
development  of  such  a  system  (e.c.,  level  cf  occupational 
information  specificity,  dearee  of  automation.,,  and  the  location 
of  the  system  within  the  orcar.iraticn)  ,.  these  issues  tend  to  be 
more  easily  resolved  once  the  objectives  for  the  system  are 
established.  We  can  certainly  envision  two  clear  objectives:  to 
increase  the  awareness  of  military  career  options:  and  to  conduce 
to  more  optimal  persor.-job  matches  that  will  enhance  job 
satisfaction  and  productivity  while  decreasing  attrition  and 
personnel  turbulence. 

The  potential  payoff  of  pursuing  this  R&D  area  in  terms  of 
increasing  the  numbers  of  military  applicants  and  decreasing 
attrition  definitely  warrants  additional  effort.  Work  is  moving 
ahead  on  the  conceptual  design  of  a  comprehensive  computerized 
vocational  guidance  system  that  assists  the  job  seeker  in  self 
exploration,  provides  accurate  and  consistent  occupational 
information,  and  helps  in  relating  personal  characteristics  and 
occupational  choices.  To  enhance  awareness  of  military  career 
options,  and  make  military  job  training  a  viable  element  of 
career  planning  to  be  seriously  considered  by  those  entering  the 
work  force,,  is  the  goal  of  these  orojects. 


Development  of  the  Career  Maturity  Assessment 


Esther  E.  Diamond,  Ph.D. 
Educational  and  Psychological  Consultant 
Evanston,  Illinois 


Introduction 


Many  recruits  entering  military  service  have  not  engaged  in  thoughtful 
career  planning,  or  adeqjotely  assessed  themselves,  or  sought,  located,  and 
assembled  career  information,  or  developed  an  appropriate  set  of  vocational 
cooing  behaviors.  Consequently  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  make  informed 
occupational  choices. 

To  assist  recruits  in  the  career  choice  process,  the  design,  development, 
and  pilot  testing  of  a  career  maturity  assessment  (CMA)  instrument  was 
undertaken,  for  eventual  incorporation  into  a  Computerized  Vocational 
Guidance  (CVG)  system  for  use  in  recruiting.  CMA  scores  would  determine  the 
point  in  the  guidance  sequence  to  which  applicants  would  branch. 

Background 

As  Crites  (1973)  has  pointed  out,  prevailing  views  of  vocational  behavior 
before  the  1950s  were  almost  entirely  nondevelopmental .  Vocational 
decision-making  was  considered  to  be  a  time-bound,  largely  static,  one-time 
event,  which  usually  occurred  upon  high  school  graduation,  ’when  an 
adolescent  took  stock  of  himself  and  the  world  of  work  and  then  decided 
what  he  was  going  to  do“  (p.  5).  Super's  seminal  worn  in  vocational 
development  theory  (1953,1957)  was  among  the  first  to  introduce  the  concept 
of  career  maturity,  defined  as  the  readiness  of  an  individual  to  make 
career  decisions  expected  at  a  particular  age.  He  defined  the  term  further 
as  "...the  repertoire  of  coping  behavior  leading  to  outcomes. ..a 
developmental  rather  than  an  outcome  construct"  (1974,  p.ll).  That 
decision-making  plays  a  major  role  in  vocational  development  has  been 
underscored  in  the  work  of  most  major  career  development  theorists  (e.g., 
Super,  1984;  Ginzberg,  1984j  Crites,  1973,  Osipow,  1983).  In  general, 
self-concept  or  self-knowledge  and  decision-making  skills  appear  to  be 
common  elements  in  most  of  the  research  reviewed.  In  developing  the  CMA, 
then,  these  concepts  were  the  major  focus. 

instrument  Development 

The  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center  (NPRDC)  specified  that 
CMA  items  should  be  written  at  the  sixth-grade  reading  level  and  should  not 
exceed  30,  with  maximum  administration  time  of  five  minutes;  face  validity 
should  be  high;  responses  should  be  true/false  or  Likert-type;  scoring 
should  permit  dichotomous  reporting  of  results;  scale  reliability  should  be 
at  least  .65;  and  the  instrument  should  be  validated  against  a  suitable 
commercially  available  instrument. 

Following  review  of  the  related  literature,  a  pilot  version  was 
constructed,  with  items  drawn  from  a  number  of  sources,  including  the 
literature  review,  the  author's  professional  experience  in  developing  a 
number  of  career  guidance  programs,  and  the  objectives  and  results  of  the 
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National  Assessment  of  Career  and  Occupational  Development  (National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  1976).  The  CMA  at  first  consisted  of 
38  items,  to  permit  later  elimination  of  any  that  proved  unsatisfactory  on 
the  basis  of  item  statistics. 

Three  responses  were  possible  for  each  statement:  Y  (Yes,  the  statement  is 
generally  true),  N  (No,  the  statement  is  generally  not  true),  and 
(Uncertain^.  The  Y  and  N  responses  had  a  score  value  of  0  or  2,  depending 
on  the  particular  item,  while  question  marks  had  a  score  value  of  1. 
following  are  three  examples  of  the  items: 

I  envy  people  who  don't  have  to  work. 

1  am  afraid  to  try  new  things. 

1  have  a  good  idea  of  my  interests  and  abilities  and  how  they _ 

relate  to  different  occupations. 

Variables 


The  total  score  on  My  Vocational  Situation  (MVS)  (Holland,  Daiger,  £  Power, 
1980),  a  26-item  vocational  decision-making  instrument  with  three  scales, 
was  selected  as  the  criterion  variable. 

To  study  the  validity  of  the  CMA  for  subgroups,  classification  variables 
were  collected  for  age  (under  25,  25  and  over),  gender  (male,  female),  and 
level  of  education  (less  than  high  school  graduation,  high  school 
graduation,  some  college,  four-year  college  graduation). 

Sample 


The  sample  consisted  of  U.S.  Army  recruits  from  nine  forts  across  the 
country.  The  total  number  tested  was  405  (323  males  and  62  females),  but 
because  of  errors  in  the  administration,  not  all  recruits  completed  both 
the  CMA  and  the  MVS.  CMA  answer  sheets  for  401  recruits  and  MVS  answer 
sheets  for  304  recruits  were  analyzed. 

Oata  Analysis 


The  401  CMA  cases  had  either  no  missing  responses  or  less  than  25K  missing 
Missing  responses  were  coded  as  ’  and  scored  as  a  1.  For  purposes  of 
calculating  individual  item  contributions  to  reliability,  only  cases  with 
no  missing  responses  (348)  were  used.  For  the  MVS,  304  cases  were  used. 
Intercorrelations  were  obtained  between  all  variables.  Alpha  was  computed 
for  total  CMA  and  MVS  and  for  CMA  with  each  item,  in  turn,  deleted. 

Results 


Correlation  between  total  CMA  score  and  total  MVS  score  was  .75,  indicating 
a  strong  relationship  between  the  CMA  and  the  criterion  measure,  with  more 
than  5654  of  the  variance  (.75  squared)  accounted  for.  Alpha  was  .83.  To 
reduce  the  total  number  of  items  in  the  CMA,  the  individual  item  data 
described  previously  and  the  correlations  with  total  score  were  examined. 
The  four  items  with  the  lowest  correlations  with  total  score  and  whose 
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elimination  would  increase  alpha  the  most  were  dropped.  NPRDC  agreed  to 
let  the  instrument  stand  at  34  instead  of  30  items.  A  second  data  analysis 
was  then  run. 

Alpha  for  the  revised  CMA  increased  to  .85,  and  correlation  with  total  M3S 
increased  to  .78,  indicating  an  even  stronger  relationship  than  before, 
with  60  percent  of  the  variance  (the  squared  correlation  of  .78,  which  is 
equal  to  .6084),  accounted  for.  Total  score  mean  was  51.04,  the  median 
53.02,  and  the  mode  54.  The  cutoff  was  set  at  the  median,  53. 

The  mean  for  females  was  higher  than  that  for  males,  and  there  was  very 
little  difference  between  means  for  the  two  age  groups,  although  the  older 
group  scored  higher.  Means  increased  with  educational  level. 

Summary  statistics  for  the  total  CMA  sample,  based  on  the  34  items,  are 
presented  in  Table  1.  Table  2  gives  means  and  standard  deviations  by 
gender,  age,  and  educational  level.  The  z-ratios  computed  for  the 
differences  between  uncorrelated  means  showed  no  significant  differences 
between  males  and  females,  age  groups,  or  educational  levels.  Table  3  gives 
intercorrelations  wi th  MVS,  gender,  age,  and  educational  level. 


Table  1 


Summary  Data  for  Total  Career  Maturity  Assessment  Sample 
(N=401 ;  highest  possible  score  =  68) 


Mean  51.04 
Median  53.02 
Mode  54.00 


SD  10.73 
SEmeas  .54 
Skewness  -  .75 


Table  2 


Career  Maturity  Assessment 

Means  and 

Standard  Deviati 

ions  bv 

Gender.  Ane.  and  Level  of 

Education 

Variable 

N 

Mean 

SO 

( By  Gender) 

Male 

313 

50.51 

10.97 

Female 

82 

(By  Age) 

53.08 

9.52 

Under  25 

364 

50.56 

•  10.62 

25  and  over 

37 

55.75 

10.76 

(By  Level  of 

Education) 

Less  than  HS  grad 

57 

48.68 

11.68 

HS  grad 

205 

50.33 

10.82 

Some  college 

125 

52.41 

10.00 

College  grad 

14 

58.63 

7.04 
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Table  3 


Intercorrelations  of  Career  Maturity  Assessment  (CMA)  with  Hv  Vocational 
Situation  (WS) .  Gender,  Age.  and  Educational  Level 


fWS 

Gender 

Age 

Ed  Level 

cm  .78** 

.10* 

.14** 

.17** 

MVS 

.08 

.13** 

.11* 

Gender 

.05 

.18** 

Age 

.29** 

*p  <  .05 

**p  <  .01 


Discussion  and  Recommendations 


The  CMA  demonstrated  several  characteristics  that  support  its  potential 
usefulness  as  an  indicator  of  career  maturity.  Reliability  is  .85. 
Correlation  with  the  fWS  indicates  that  it  probably  measures  the  same 
construct  and  that  both  concurrent  and  construct  validity  could  be 
inferred — to  the  extent,  at  least,  that  they  can  be  inferred  for  the  KWS. 
Holland  et  al  (1980)  describe  the  hWS  as  having  *a  moderate  degree  of 
reliability  and  promising  validity"  (p.  1).  The  latter  is  described  as  the 
construct  validity  of  the  three  fWS  scales — Vocational  Identity, 
Occupational  Information,  and  Barriers.  For  total  IflS  score  for  the  sample 
tested  with  both  the  MVS  and  the  CMA,  alpha  was  .88.  The  two  instruments 
are  intended  to  measure  the  same  kinds  of  vocational  needs  or  problems  on 
the  part  of  the  respondent.  Since  the  CMA  score  distribution  was  negatively 
skewed,  with  the  mode  higher  than  the  median  and  the  median  higher  than  the 
mean,  one  might  conclude  that  the  items  were  not  too  difficult  for  most 
recruits  to  read  and  understand. 

There  are  preferable  ways  of  determining  the  face  validity  of  the  items  and 
of  setting  the  cutoff  score.  Budget  and  work-time  restrictions,  however, 
precluded  such  activities  as  the  use  of  judges  for  determining  face 
validity;  administration  of  a  longer,  better-researched  criterion  measure 
than  the  WS;  factor  analysis  to  study  the  construct  validity  of  the  CMA; 
and  use  of  a  standard-setting  procedure  such  as  the  Angoff,  Nedelsky,  or 
Ebel  methods  (Livingston  S  Zieky,  1982)  for  establishing  the  cutoff  score. 
These  activities  are  suggested  as  recommendations  for  future,  continued 
development. 

In  addition,  the  reliability  of  the  dichotomous  decision  will  need  to  be 
obtained  empirically  after  the  cutoff  score  has  been  in  operation  for  an 
adequate  period  of  time.  The  decisions  made  at  various  points  above  and 
below  the  cutoff  will  need  to  be  examined  to  determine  whether  those  who 
eally  need  help  with  vocational  decisions  are  being  identified  and  whether 
false  positives  and  false  negatives  are  at  an  absolute  minimum. 

Furthermore, since  the  CMA  has  no  subscales  that  might  indicate  specific 
problem  areas  (as  in  the  MVS),  there  is  a  need  to  identify  the  kinds  of 
problems  that  individual  recruits  have  with  regard  to  vocational 
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decision-making — for  example,  obtaining  a  better  picture  of  their  abilities 
and  interests,  locating  occupational  information,  clarifying  their  goals, 
resolving  value  conflicts,  or  improving  their  decision-making  skills.  It 
may  be  possible  to  identify  such  problems  through  the  CVG  program.  Recruits 
should  also  be  given  the  option  of  asking  for  help  if  they  feel  they  need 
it,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  above  or  below  the  CMA  cutoff  score.  In 
fact,  keeping  track  of  such  requests  might  provide  still  another  way  of 
checking  on  the  accuracy  of  decisions  based  on  the  cutoff. 

One  last  word  should  be  said  about  setting  the  cutoff  score  at  the  median: 
fortunately,  the  decision  involved  is  not  capable  of  having  adverse  impact 
on  those  below  the  median.  The  score  will  not  be  used  for  employment  or 
promotion  decisions.  Its  use  should  be  entirely  benign,  both  from  the 
service's  and  the  individual  recruit's  point  of  view;  and,  of  course,  it 
should  be  experimental  unt'i  such  time  as  policy  and  further  research 
sanction  its  operational  use. 


Note:  financial  support  of  this  work  by  Battelle  Scientific  Services 
Program,  in  partial  fulfillment  of  contract  DAAG-81-D-0100,  is  hereby 
acknowledged.  The  views,  opinions,  and/or  findings  contained  in  this 
report  are  those  of  the  author  and  should  not  be  construed  as  an 
official  Department  of  the  Navy  position,  policy,  or  decision,  unless 
so  designated  by  other  documentation. 
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NAVY  R&D  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  ARMY  JOIN  SYSTEM: 

LEVERAGING  THE  GOVERNMENT  RESEARCH  DOLLAR 
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Inter-service  competition  and  the  consequences  of  rivalry  among 
the  various  branches  of  the  armed  forces  are  legendary.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  instances  of  highly  productive,  cooperative  efforts  that 
conserve  precious  research  dollars  and  shorten  the  time  line  between 
conception  and  implementation.  An  excellent  example  is  the  research 
and  development  conducted  by  the  Navy  Personnel  Research  and 
Development  Center  (NAVPERSRANDCEN)  in  support  of  a  new  computerized 
system  being  developed  by  the  Army  for  its  recruiting  forces. 

Background 

For  nearly  a  decade,  NAVPERSRANDCEN  has  held  a  leading  position  in 
the  development  of  prototype  automated  systems  that  have  direct 
applicability  to  military  recruiting.  Previous  efforts  of  this 
research  laboratory  have  resulted  in  a  number  of  innovative  products 
such  as  mobile  van-based  computerized  military  occupational 
information  systems,  complex  algorithms  that  predict  entry  level  job 
openings  for  periods  as  long  as  three  months,  and  the  Navy's 
automated  classification  and  assignment  system. 

In  the  late  1970's  NAVPERSRANDCEN  began  work  on  a  sophisticated 
computerized  system  for  the  Navy  Recruiting  Command  (NAVCRUTTCOM) . 
This  was  the  Navy  Personnel  Accessioning  System  (NPAS)  (Baker, 
Rafacz,  &  Sands,  1983a)  .  It  addressed  a  broad  range  of  concerns  at 
the  recruiting  station  level;  i.e.,  at  the  most  forward  terminus  of 
recruiting  operations.  Subsumed  within  NPAS  were  components  that 
harnessed  the  power  of  the  microcomputer  to  the  tasks  of  applicant 
sere  ning,  vocational  guidance,  assignment  prediction,  and  recruiting 
management  support  (Baker,  1983;  1985b). 

A  demonstration  version  of  this  system  was  completed  in  1981. 
Notwithstanding  the  successful  development  of  this  prototype,  funds 
were  unavailable  for  further  prosecution  of  this  effort.  In  addition, 
NAVCRUITCOM  had  no  immediate  plans  for  automating  its  recruiting 
station  functions.  Consequently,  the  NPAS  project  was  terminated. 
Nevertheless,  the  body  of  expertise  that  had  been  built  up  in  the 
course  of  developing  the  NPAS  system  held  excellent  potential  for 
application  in  other  arenas  of  personnel  systems  research. 

Gearing  up  for  the  aggressive  recruiting  that  will  characterize 
the  next  several  years,  the  Army  launched  a  bold,  innovative  program 
to  streamline  and  improve  its  recruiting  and  accessioning  methods. 
The  United  States  Army  Recruiting  Command  (USAREC)  is  the  proponent 
and  developing  agency  for  the  Joint  Optical  Information  Network 
(JOIN)  System  which  is  in  the  forefront  of  this  effort  (Bryan,  1982). 
Research  and  technical  advisory  services  are  being  provided  by  the 
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U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
(ARI) . 

JOIN,  a  stand-alone  microcomputer-based  system,  is  m  many 
respects  similar  to  NPAS,  while  being  technologically  superior  by 
virtue  of  advanced  microcomputer  capabilities.  It  has  been 
implemented  in  Army  recruiting  offices  nationwide.  In  the  course  of 
the  recruiting  process.  Army  enlisted  applicants  directly  interact 
with  this  state-of-the-art  accessioning  system. 

When  the  Army  became  the  first  to  apply  the  benefits  of  automation 
to  the  front  line  recruiter,  the  opportunity  for  rapid  inter-service 
technology  transfer  became  apparent.  Research  managers  of  both 
laboratories  became  aware  of  a  mutual  R&D  opportunity;  one  that  could 
more  swiftly  advance  the  Army's  project,  while  keeping  intact  a  Navy 
research  group  with  a  proven  track  record.  Accordingly,  ARI  proposed 
that  the  NPAS  research  team  work  on  the  JOIN  System  under  ARI 
funding.  The  vehicle  for  this  inter-service  cooperative  effort  was  an 
inter-laboratory  agreement  which  provided  for  a  3-year  effort 
beginning  in  FY82,  and  terminating  on  30  September  1984  (Sands,  Gade, 
&  Bryan,  1982) . 


Task  Areas  and  Products 

Five  major  task  areas  provided  the  focus  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Navy  research  group.  Both  in-house  and  contractor  resources  were 
enlisted  in  the  ensuing  work.  Some  of  the  products  resulting  from 
this  project  were  directly  adaptable  from  previous  Navy  innovations, 
while  others  represent  new  endeavors  on  the  part  of  both 
laboratories. 

Aptitude _ and _ adaptability  screening  was  a  task  area  where 

significant  accomplishments  were  soon  evident.  The  paramount  result 
was  the  development  of  the  capability  to  administer,  score,  and 
interpret  a  computer-based  adaptive  test  for  screening  enlistment 
applicants.  The  specific  product  was  the  Computerized  Adaptive 
Screening  Test  (CAST) ,  which  was  designed  to  replace  a  conventionally 
administered  paper-and-pencil  instrument.  Its  purpose  is  to  indicate 
probable  success  or  failure  on  a  comprehensive  test  battery  used  for 
applicant  selection  by  all  the  armed  services. 

Test  items  had  previously  been  developed  under  a  NAVPERSRANDCEN 
contract  with  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Algorithms  for  item 
calibration,  adaptive  item  selection  and  administration,  scoring,  and 
interpretation  of  test  results  were  either  developed  or  adapted  from 
those  extant  in  the  psychological  literature.  An  experimental  version 
of  the  test  had  been  completed  for  NPAS  (Baker,  1983a;  1984a);  and  it 
proved  readily  portable  to  the  Army's  JOIN  system. 

Computer  software  to  support  the  administration,  scoring,  and 
interpretation  of  the  CAST  on  a  developmental  microcomputer  system 
was  written  and  documented  (Baker,  Rafacz,  &  Sands,  1983b). 
Subsequent  to  field  testing  and  data  collection  (Sands  &  Rafacz, 
1983),  data  analyses  and  instrument  refinement  were  completed.  CAST 
was  refined  and  programmed  to  operate  on  the  operational 
microcomputer  system.  When  it  was  implemented  nationwide  on  the  JOIN 
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System,  CAST  became  the  first  large  scale  operational  use  of 
computerized  adaptive  testing  (Sands  &  Gade,  1983) . 

Thereafter,  NAVPERSRANDCEN  researchers  continued  to  serve  in  a 
consulting  role,  assisting  in  program  modifications  required  to 
interface  the  CAST  with  existing  computer  programs  m  the  JOIN 
system,  and  modifications  that  permit  on-hne  data  gathering  for 
further  test  validation. 

Also  developed  under  this  task  area  was  an  instrument  designed  to 
assess  military  adaptability.  This  instrument  is  based  on  a  values 
congruence  approach  in  contrast  to  the  more  common  method  of 
empirically  linking  biodata  with  tenure.  It  was  pilot-tested  on  a 
sample  of  recruits  (N=540) .  The  result  was  the  identification  of  four 
items  that  discriminate  between  adaptables  and  nonadaptables.  While 
further  validation  is  indicated,  an  instrument  of  this  type  could  be 
inserted  into  the  automated  screening  procedures  with  little  impact 
on  applicant  processing  time  or  on  the  recruiter-applicant 
interaction. 

A  second  major  research  focus  was  vocational  guidance.  The 
objective  here  was  to  conduct  preliminary  research  in  the  design  of  a 
computerized  vocational  guidance  (CVG)'  system  that  would  be 
compatible  with  the  Army  recruiting  environment.  NAVPERSRANDCEN 
experience  in  developing  interactive,  user-f nendly  guidance  systems 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  and  transferable  resource. 

Literature  review,  interviews  with  system  developers,  and  hands-on 
appraisal  were  combined  in  a  survey  of  available  CVG  systems, 
assessing  their  adaptability  to  Army  recruiting  purposes.  The  study 
produced  preliminary  indications  of  the  components  that  would  be 
needed  in  a  recruiting-oriented  CVG  system.  It  concluded  that  it 
would  be  infeasible  to  adapt  any  extant  system,  and  recommended 
development  of  an  automated  system  specifically  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  military  recruiting  and  accessioning  (Baker,  1984b). 

Subsequently,  work  on  a  conceptual  model  of  a  recruiting 
compatible  CVG  system  was  initiated.  A  major  step  in  developing  such 
a  system  is  detailing  the  organizational  and  operational  constraints 
that  would  impact  its  design.  Consequently,  a  study  was  undertaken 
and  its  results  reflected  in  a  report  addressing  these  issues  (Baker, 
1985a). 

Additional  studies  in  vocational  interests  and  values  and  then 
assessment  delineated  the  many  issues  and  controversies  surrounding 
these  areas  of  psychological  concern,  as  well  as  the  availability  of 
appropriate  instrumentation.  Efforts  to  identify  a  suitable 
vocational  interest  inventory  for  administration  to  Army  applicants 
at  the  recruiting  station  led  to  recommendations  for  the  Vocational 
Interest  Career  Examination  (VOICE)  (Alley,  1978)  as  the  most 
suitable  inventory  available. 

An  instrument  to  assess  the  career  maturity  of  enlistment 
applicants  was  also  developed  (Diamond,  1985)  .  In  use,  this 
instrument  will  determine  whether  an  applicant  requires  more  or  less 
guidance  in  occupational  exploration.  It  will  also  indicate  to  the 
recruiter  the  strength  of  applicant  job  preferences,  thereby 
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assisting  in  focusing  the  sales  interview  with  applicants  whose 
strong  enlistment  motivation  is  job  training.  The  instrument  is  being 
considered  for  incorporation  into  a  JOIN-based  system  that  is  being 
designed  to  provide  Army  job  information  to  students  in  community 
colleges. 

Attention  was  directed  within  this  task  area  to  the  preliminary 
classification  of  Army  entry  level  occupations  according  to  the 
Holland  coding  schema  (Holland,  1973)  ,  and  to  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  using  expressed  preferences  in  a  recruiting-oriented 
CVG  system.  The  occupational  classification  will  facilitate  job 
exploration  and  the  elicitation  of  preliminary  job  choices.  Expressed 
preferences  may  prove  to  be  a  method  for  rapidly  focussing  the 
classification  interview,  as  well  as  demonstrating  that  applicant 
preferences  are  in  fact  being  considered. 

Work  in  a  third  task  area,  recruiting  management  support,  sought 
to  enlist  the  computer  m  lightening  the  recruiter's  clerical  task 
load.  NAVPERSRANDCEN  had  developed  several  automated  forms  and 
reports  generation  capabilities  as  part  of  the  npas  effort  (Baker  et 
al.,  1983a).  Here  again,  technology  transfer  opportunities  were 
obvious. 

Interviews  with  Army  recruiters  and  recruiting  managers,  and 
previous  experience  in  the  field  were  employed  in  assessing  needs  for 
forms  generation,  reports  generation,  and  general  word  processing. 
Preparation  of  the  Application  for  Enlistment  (DD  Form  1966)  ,  a 
multipage  document,  is  a  major  administrative  burden  within  the 
recruiting  process.  Information  needed  for  creating  an  applicant  file 
of  data  to  produce  the  DD  Form  1966  was  determined  and  functional 
requirements  for  a  computer  printer  which  would  generate  the  form 
were  specified.  Interactive  computer  dialogues,  and  complementary 
printout  capabilities  for  the  DD  Form  1966  were  developed,  tested, 
and  demonstrated. 

To  enable  Army  automation  specialists  to  begin  the  task  of  porting 
the  software  to  the  operational  system,  documentation  was  expedited 
and  delivered  to  ARI  and  USAR X  concurrently.  A  program  for  an 
experimental  "f ree-form"  automated  Application  for  Enlistment 
(capturing  the  same  personal  data  as  the  DD  Form  1966  but  printing 
out  on  plain  paper)  was  also  developed  and  documented. 

Sales  technology  is  an  integral,  indeed  vital,  part  of  the 
recruiting  process.  The  objective  in  this  fourth  task  area  was  to 
develop  an  automated  methodology  for  assessing  enlistment  motivation. 
Interviews  with  recruiting  managers  led  to  selection  of  the  paradigm 
already  employed  in  the  Army  recruiter's  sales  package  as  the  basis 
for  instrument  development. 

The  product  of  this  task  area  is  a  formalized  technology  for 
employing  an  established  Army  sales  technique,  when  automated,  and 
incorporated  into  a  recruiting  sales  presentation  on  the  JOIN  system, 
this  instrument  would  determine  an  applicant's  dominant  buying  motive 
(DBM),  i.e.,  the  strongest  motives  toward  enlistment.  This 
information  would  allow  the  recruiter  to  focus  on  the  appropriate 
features  and  career  benefits,  quickly  tailoring  the  sales 
presentation  to  the  applicant. 
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A  fifth  and  final  task  area  was  that  of  personnel  assignment. 
Using  expertise  gained  in  the  development  of  NPAS  and  other  automated 
assignment  systems,  coupled  with  information  gained  through 
interviews  with  Army  recruiting  and  automation  managers,  the  research 
team  determined  the  required  developmental  efforts  to  interface  the 
JOIN  system  with  extant  and  planned  Army-wide  computer  networks.  This 
study  highlighted  the  problems  inherent  in  developing  an 
assignment-prediction  system,  one  that  would  provide  information  on 
entry  level  gob  openings  and  produce  more  optimal  person-gob  matches. 

Conclusions 

This  inter-labo-atory  cooperative  effort  proved  very  fruitful. 
Several  applicant  assessment  instruments  were  developed,  tested,  and 
refined.  One  is  already  in  operational  use  in  the  recruiting  milieu, 
and  in  itself  represents  a  milestone  m  computerized  adaptive 
testing.  Other  instruments  are  being  evaluated  for  further  validation 
and  possible  implementation.  Studies  that  are  critical  to  the  design 
of  recruiting  compatible  automated  systems  were  completed  and  their 
results  made  available  to  the  research  and  operational  communities 
through  a  number  of  working  papers,  technical  reports,  professional 
papers,  and  journal  articles.  A  number  of  software  packages  were 
completed.. 

Necessary  groundwork  has  been  accomplished  in  a  wide  variety  of 
research  areas:  on  this  base,  the  Army  can  develop  enhanced 
capabilities  for  the  JOIN  system  more  rapidly.  Because  the  recruiting 
operations  of  all  the  armed  services  are  similar,  products  of  this 
effort  have  high  potential  for  further  inter-service  technology 
transfer.  Endeavors  such  as  this  are  exemplars  of  a  developing  trend 
within  military  personnel  psychology  R&D:  maintenance  of 

service-specific  expertise  bases,  allied  w'th  decreasing  research 
parochialism  (Wiskoff,  1985).  In  sum,  th:s  project  dramatically 
demonstrated  the  value  of  inter-service  cooperation,  an  excellent 
example  of  the  leveraging  of  the  government  research  dollar. 
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Measures  of  vocational  and  occupational  interest  have  been  used  in 
selection  for  Army  enli3ted  occupations  for  many  years.  In  this  paper  we 
will  describe  how  such  measures  have  been  used  in  the  recent  past,  review 
current  Army  research  which  will  link  such  measures  to  performance  in  Army 
jobs,  and  identify  critical  issues  that  must  be  resolved  in  order  for 
interest  measures  to  be  effective  in  a  selection  and  classification  pro¬ 
gram  * 

The  Army’s  Use  of  Interest  Measures  in  Selection/Classification 

Use  of  vocational  interest  measures  for  classification  into  Army 
training  was  part  of  the  Army's  selection  and  classification  for  enlisted 
personnel  from  1958  until  1980.  The  Army  Classification  Batteries,,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  Forms  6 
and  7,  included  forms  of  the  Army  Classification  Inventory  (ACl),  which 
contained  sentences  describing  activities  with  which  an  applicant  could 
agree  or  disagree.  Four  scale-scores  were  obtained  from  each  applicant: 
Combat,,  Administrative,  Mechanical,  Electronics.  These  scale-scores  were 
incorporated  with  ASVAB  cognitive  ability  subtest  scores  to  produce  Apti¬ 
tude  Area  (AA)  composites.  For  example,  the  Combat  AA  included  both  abil¬ 
ity  and  interest  measures.  Empirical  data  supporting  this  use  had  been 
provided  by  the  developers  of  ACB-73  (Maier  &  Fuchs,  1972).  Interest 
measures  were  dropped  from  the  Army  enlisted  classification  system  with 
the  introduction  of  new  ASVAB  forms  in  October  of  1980. 

The  Army's  current  Project  A  13,  among  other  things,,  the  largest 
selection  and  classification  research  effort  to  date.  The  initial  func¬ 
tion  of  Project  A  is  to  validate  the  ASVAB  against  Army  performance.  An 
additional  aspect  of  Project  A's  mission  is  to  develop  new  predictors 
which  will  cover  attributes  that  the  ASVAB  does  not.  ASVAB  is  more  than 
adequate  for  selection  into  Army  training  (McLaughlin,,  Rossmeissl ,  Wise,' 
Brandt,  &  Wang,  1984).  What  we  are  more  concerned  about  is  classification 
and,  in  addition,  performance  on  the  job,  successful  completion  of  the 
first  tour,  and  reenlistment  eligibility.  To  that  end  there  has  been 


The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  view  of  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  or  the 
Deparment  of  the  Army. 
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developed  an  evolutionary  model  of  predictor  space.  This  model  conceives 
of  predictor  space  as  having  three  components.  First,  the  cognitive- 
perceptual  component  includes  measures  of  verbal,  quantitative,  and  spatial 
abilities.  Next,  the  perceptual- psychoraotor  component  includes  perceptual 
speed  and  accuracy,  short-term  memory,  multi- limb  coordination,  and  move¬ 
ment  judgment.  Ve  have  developed  a  mini-battery  for  this  component  which 
is  administered  on  an  IBK-corapatible  microcomputer  with  a  cu3tom-designed 
response  pedestal.  Finally,  the  non-cognitive  component  covers  both 
biographical/ temperament  (personality)  and  vocational  interest  measures. 

The  evolution  of  this  model  of  predictor  space  has  been  firmly  an¬ 
chored  to  data,  as  follows.  Project  A  ha3  so  far  completed  research  on  a 
first  cohort  of  Army  enlisted  personnel,  those  entering  in  FY  1981  and 
1982.  The  second  cohort  includes  those  soldiers  who  entered  the  enlisted 
service  during  FY  1983-1984.  It  includes  both  longitudinal  and  concurrent 
components;  the  longitudinal  is  included  m  the  concurrent.  For  the  lon¬ 
gitudinal  effort,  we  developed  our  first  test  battery,  the  Preliminary 
Battery,  from  readily  available, ,  off-the-shelf  paper  and  pencil  measures 
of  cognitive  and  non-cognitive  attributes.  We  administered  the  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Battery  prior  to  training,  to  soldiers  in  four  selected  MOS,  from 
October  1983  through  June  1984.  This  year  we  obtained  measures  of  train¬ 
ing  success  and  early  attrition  for  this  sample. 

Thi3  summer ,_  we  are  testing  the  concurrent  component  of  this  1983-84 
cohort  with  a  second,  new  battery,,  in  conjunction  with  a  full  complement 
of  performance  measures.  We  have,  added  another  15  MOS,  and  the  percep¬ 
tual-psychomotor  component  of  predictor  space  is  being  evaluated  with 
micro- computers.  Data  collection  should  be  complete  by  late  November,, 
1985.  While  we  have  no  analyses  completed  for  what  we  are  calling  the 
Trial  Battery,  we  do  have  some  information  about  its  immediate  fore-run¬ 
ner,  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery. 

A  complete  longitudinal  effort  is  planned  for  the  FY  1986-1987  co¬ 
hort,  to  begin  sometime  next  year.  There  will  be  the  Experimental  Bat¬ 
tery,  which  will  be  much  like  the  Trial  Battery,  to  be  administered  to 
soldiers  entering  training  in  each  of  our  selected  MOS.  Subsequently,  we 
will  be  administering  the  appropriate  performance  measures  to  these  sol¬ 
diers.  At  the  same  time,  we  also  plan  to  evaluate  the  performance  of 
second-tour  members  of  our  1983-1984  cohort. 

Results  for  the  Preliminary  Battery 

The  Preliminary  Battery  included  the  Air  Force  Vocational  Interest 
Career  Examination  (VOICE),  which  assesses  18  oasic  interests  (Alley  & 
Matthews,  1982).  Because  of  the  research  on  the  Holland  hexagonal  model 
of  vocational  interests,  we  investigated  its  appropriateness.  We  fac¬ 
tor-analyzed  both  the  items  and  scales  of  the  VOICE.  We  were  able  to 
recover  the  18  basic  interest  scales  quite  nicely  from  the  item  factor 
analyses  (Hough,  Dunnette,  Wing,  Houston,  &  Peterson,  1984).  We  were  able 
to  find  the  Realistic  group  of  occupational  interests,  but  all  the  others 
clumped  mostly  into  one  group.  In  hindsight  this  made  perfect  sense.  The 
majority  of  occupations  in  the  enlisted  military  service  are  Realistic  m 
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nature,  as  they  are  jobs  m  the  skilled  trades.  There  are  a  handful  of 
Investigative  occupations,  some  Conventional f/  and  some  Social  occupations. 
For  virtually  no  occupation  in  the  enlisted  ranks  does  the  Artistic  or 
Enterprising  label  fit. 

What  evidence  was  there  of  criterion- related  validity  for  these  in¬ 
terest  measures’  Available  criteria  were  existing  training  grades  and 
early  attrition  (status  as  of  December  1984,  or  an  average  of  one  year  of 
service).  For  training,  the  cognitive  tests  of  the  Preliminary  Buttery 
appeared  to  have  some  predictive  power,  although  the  coefficients  were  not 
large  and  not  much  larger  than  those  obtained  for  the  ASVAB.  The  attri¬ 
tion  analyses  are  currently  incomplete.  This  criterion  will  be  especially 
hard  to  predict  because  the  early  attrition  was  fairly  low,  about  eight 
percent.  While  some  cf  the  VOICE  scales  were  significantly  related  to 
attrition  in  each  of  the  four  MOS,  tne  correlations  were  quite  low.  Tne 
coefficients  for  some  of  the  biodata/ temperament  scales,  which  evaluated 
aspects  of  socialization,  were  higher  than  those  for  interests.  The  do¬ 
main  of  causes  for  discharge  m  tne  Army  extends  from  "disciplinary" 
through  'for  good  of  service"  to  "unsuitable  unknown."  It  13  likely  that 
early  attrition  in  the  Army,  particularly  that  through  the  Trainee  Dis¬ 
charge  program,  may  be  more  disciplinary  than  anything  else.  Thus,  the 
predictiveness  of  the  socialization  scales  is  understandable. 

The  VOICE  scales  were  not  related  to  any  great  extent  with  the  other 
measures  evaluated,  including  the  ASVAB.  It  is  likely  that  as  various 
criteria  mature  (later  attrition,  re-enlistment)  or  are  administered  as 
part  of  the  Project  A  data  collection  (commitment,  effectiveness),,  these 
early  measures  of  vocational  and  occupational  interests  will  have  a  better 
chance  to  demonstrate  what  they  can  do. 

Results  from  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery 

The  Pilot  Trial  Battery  was  field  tested  during  the  fall  of  1984. 
Soldiers  supplied  data  to  evaluate  the  properties  of  the  battery,  includ¬ 
ing  test-retest  stability.  We  called  our  interest  measure  here  the  "Army 
VOICE,"  or  AVOICE.  We  obtained  this  by  starting  with  the  VOICE,  cutting 
back  items  on  most  of  the  18  scales  while  adding  scales  for  Army  interests 
which  are  not  duplicated  in  the  Air  Force,  such  as  Infantry,  Armor/Cannon, 
Science/Chemical  Operations. 

Psychometncally,  the  new  instrument  worked  well,  except  that  the 
factor  analyses  yielded  the  same  pair  of  factors  as  before.  For  the  Pilot 
Trial  Battery,  these  factors  appeared  to  be  described  better  as  "Combat" 
and  "Combat  Support,"  rather  than  "Realistic"  and  "Non-Realistic."  This  is 
a  matter  of  taste  rather  than  substance,  as  there  is  confounding  of  terms. 
The  Combat  occupations  are  Realistic  while  the  Combat  Support  occupations 
cover  the  other  five  corners  of  Holland '3  hexagon.  But,  this  is,  we  judge, 
the  occupational  reality  of  the  Army  enlisted  world.  The  reliability  and 
stability  of  the  interest  scales  were  excellent,  in  the  .80' s  and  .90' s. 
There  were  no  performance  criteria  available  for  this  sample,  but  we  did 
inspect  the  overlap  of  the  interest  measures  with  the  remaining  components 
of  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  and  the  ASVAB.  The  intercorrelations  between 
AVOICE  scales  and  other  scales  were  generally  low. 
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Preparing  the  Trial  Battery  from  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  consisted 
mainly  of  cutting  back,,  so  *hat  a  6-7  hour  battery  was  reduced  to  or.e 
requiring  less  than  four  hours*  The  AVOICE  m  the  Trial  Battery  being 
administered  now  includes  176  items  and  takes  about  15-20  minutes  to  ad¬ 
minister.  It  will  provide  scores  for  interests  m  22  Army  occupations. 

Issues  m  the  Operational  Use  of  Interest  Measures  m  Selection  and 
Classification 

Ve  see  at  least  five  major  issues  to  be  confronted  in  determining 
when  and  how  to  u3e  measures  of  vocational  interests  m  selecting  and 
classifying  for  military  enlistment.  The  first  four  are  clearly  technical 
while  the  last  is  more  of  a  policy  issue  which  can  be  informed  by  our 
technology. 

First,  the  complete  hexagonal  model  of  Holland’s  vocational  interest 
theory  appears  to  be  inappropriate  for  predicting  performance  in  Army 
occupations.  Ve  tend  to  forget  the  context-sensitivity  of  models.  The 
domain  of  Army  jobs  maps  onto  only  a  portion  on  the  theorized  hexagonal 
interest  space,  mainly  that  corner  called  Realistic.  All  of  the  other  Army 
jobs,  which  could  be  characterized  as  involving  interests  from  the  Inves¬ 
tigative,  Social,  and  Conventional  corners,  appear  to  clump  together.  At 
this  time  we  do  not  know  whether  this  sirnp)e  differentiation  will  provide 
all  the  predictability  possible,  given  the  available  criteria,  or  whether 
further  distinction  into  occupational  scales  will  be  warranted.  But,  it 
is  clear  that  approaches  using  a  complete  Holland  model  will  have  limited 
applicability  for  the  spectrum  of  Army  enlisted  occupations. 

Second,  the  selection  of  appropriate  criteria  for  vocational  inter¬ 
ests  to  predict  is  a  major  concern.  Should  criteria  be  those  we  consider 
as  maximal  effort,  such  as  job  knowledge  tests  and  hands-on  measures9  Or 
should  they  be  typical  effort  types  of  measures,  such  as  motivation9  We 
really  need  to  know  more  about  these  criteria.  One  of  the  goals  of  Pro¬ 
ject  A  is  to  improve  our  conceptual  understanding  of  the  criterion  space. 
This  is  clearly  a  worthy  and  necessary  goal. 

Third,  how  should  predictors  and  criteria  be  used9  The  primary  func¬ 
tion  of  any  interest  measure  is  to  direct  the  individual  towards  some 
occupations  and  away  from  others.  That  is,  the  object  is  classification. 
Regardless  of  the  specific  criteria,  there  are  questions  about  the  form  of 
the  predictors  to  use.  Should  we  use  scores  from  occupational  scales,  or 
should  we  use  factor  scores?  Should  we  use  single  scores,  or  do  we  need 
to  investigate  configurations,  or  profiles9  How  should  we  combine  inter¬ 
est  measures  with  measures  from  other  domains,  such  as  the  cognitive9  It 
could  be  that  positive  interest  in  a  specific  area  can  compensate, ,  to  some 
extent,  for  lower  ability  for  that  area  (Matthews,  1982).'  What  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  sample  sizes,  the  psychometric  properties  of  the 
measures,  that  must  be  present  for  us  to  be  able  to  make  any  kind  of  de¬ 
finitive  statement  concerning  such  claims? 

Fourth,  what  exactly  are  we  trying  to  predict:  Success  or  avoidance 
of  failure?  This  is  the  more  complex  issue  concerning  the  fact  that  the 
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Array,  and  perhaps  most  employers  in  general,  cannot  always  U3e  people  in 
what  those  people  are  best  at.  For  example,  one  of  the  MOS  m  Project  A 
is  the  Combat  Medic.  We  have  administered  a  complete  battery  of  perform¬ 
ance  measures  to  several  hundred  Combat  Medics  so  far  in  addition  to  the 
Trial  Battery.  However,  at  this  point  m  time  the  United  States  13  cur¬ 
rently  not  in  any  general  armed  conflict,  and  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  these  soldiers  to  practice  their  training  in  any  realistic  environ¬ 
ment.  Some  of  them  may  be  working  in  maternity  wards  while  others  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  the  motor  pool.  We  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
exactly  how  an  interest  in  medical  activities,  absent  other  information, 
will  be  predictive  of  important  criteria  for  these  soldiers.  Other  exam¬ 
ples  are  possible.  How  should  interest  measures  be  used  in  such  cases9 

The  fifth  and  final  issue  concerns  where  in  the  enlistment  process  is 
it  most  appropriate  to  use  interest  measures9  In  the  All-Volunteer  Army, 
they  may  be  more  appropriately  used  by  the  recruiter.  Should  they  be  used 
in  a  mandatory  or  advisory  way9  Perhaps  this  is  a  technical  question  as 
much  as  are  the  other  four:  Ar*  interest  measures  more  predictive,  of 
whatever  criteria  we  can  come  up  with,  in  whatever  psychometric  fashion 
determined  effective,  when  these  measures  are  used  m  an  advisory  fashion 
rather  than  a  mandatory  one9 

This  report  has  provided  a  brief  description  of  how  the  Army  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  use  of  vocational  interests  in  predicting  performance  m 
Army  job3.  Project  A  will  be  providing  vast  amounts  of  data  which  will 
better  inform  our  use  of  these  measures.  However,  thi3  use  may  be  com¬ 
plex.  The  empirical  data  will,  we  trust,  point  us  towards  better  use.. 
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What  is  Amy  recruiting  doing  in  the  vocational  guidance  business’ 

Surely,  the  Arny  can  find  more  efficient  nays  to  meet  its  manpower  needs. 

This  point  of  view  is  no:  unreasonable  and  might  find  much  support,  espec¬ 
ially  among  the  other  services.  But  the  Army  is  considering  the  feasibility 
of  providing  career  vocational  guidance  (CVG)  via  the  JOIN  system.  This 
paper  addresses  the  overall  approach  currently  being  pursued  by  the  Army 
Research  Institute  (ARl)  and  the  Amy  Recruiting  Command  (USARSC).  First, 
the  rationale  for  the  project  is  discussed,  and  a  description  of  the  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  vocational  guidance  package  follows.  The  feasibility  research 
now  being  conducted  with  the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior 
Colleges  (AACJC)  is  briefly  described  and  is  followed  by  a  look  at  what  fu¬ 
ture  research  might  be  pursued. 

Program  Rationale 

Anyone  familiar  with  career  vocational  guidance  knows  that  automated 
careei  information  delivery  systems  (CIDS)  are  available  in  many  schools  and 
employment  centers.  There  are  states  that  have  such  systems  available  at 
little  or  no  cost  to  residents.  In  fact,  the  military  services  are  consider¬ 
ing  providing  software  that  would  allow  high  schools  to  use  the  Armed  Services 
Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  as  the  ability  measure  for  the  most  often 
used  automated  delivery  systems.  There  is  even  some  consideration  being  giv¬ 
en  to  developing  a  DoD  CIDS  that  could  be  deployed  across  the  country  to 
encourage  young  people  to  take  the  ASVAB  and  to  consider  joining  one  of  the 
military  services. 

The  Army  began  planning  to  develop  its  own  service  specific  vocational 
information  system  before  DoD  began  to  examine  the  possibility  of  providing 
its  own  program  in  career  vocational  guidance.  And  the  Army  is  still  consid¬ 
ering  the  feasibility  of  an  automated  system  of  its  own.  The  mam  reason  for 
continuing  thi3  work  is  simply  that  the  Army  has  the  most  difficulty  of  all 
of  the  services  m  meeting  its  manpowor  needs.  Another  compelling  reality  is 
that  the  recruiting  environment  is  becoming  increasingly  competitive  in  that 
the  Army  has  to  vie  with  the  other  services,  as  well  as  an  increasing  number 
of  private  sector  employers.  A  third  reality  is  that  the  pool  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  young  people  is  shrinking  and  will  not  begin  to  increase  until  the  mid 
1990s.  Finally,  the  Army  has  the  automated  means  (JOIN)  to  prepare  a  tai¬ 
lored  sales  package  that  would  greatly  benefit  i„s  recruiters,  not  to  mention 
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other  possible  deployments  of  the  system,  as  is  high  schools  or  two  year 
colleges. 

Aside  from  the  sales  advantages  to  be  derived  from  improving  the  JOIN 
sales  package  with  career  information  and  vocational  measures,  the  Army  re¬ 
cruiter  would  be  able  to  direct  or  funnel  applicants  more  systematically  by 
using  occupational  groupings  rather  than  being  asked  about  specific  jobs  and 
and  having  to  soft  pedal  or  evade  the  issue  of  specific  jobs  or  particular 
kinds  of  job  training.  The  Vocational  Guidance  package  would  have  available 
to  it  groupings  of  skill  clusters  developed  by  the  Army  Recruiting  Command, 
rather  than  particular  military  occupational  specialties,  so  that  the  prospect 
could  view  more  generalised  job  information.  Therefore,  the  applicant  could 
see  a  realistic  preview  of  relevant  jobs  via  JOIN  videodisc  presentation 
without  also  being  predisposed  to  a  particular  job,  upon  which  he  might  pre¬ 
dicate  enlistment.  If  the  other  services  and  DoD  approved,  the  Army  might 
also  be  interested  in  including  the  Military  Occupational  And  Training  Data 
(MOTD)  as  another  resource  for  its  vocational  guidance  peckaga,  which  col¬ 
lapses  military  jobs  across  the  services  and  does  a  crosswalk  with  civilian 
jobs. 


Anatomy  of  the  Army  Career  Vocational  Guidance  (CVG)  Package 

The  CVG  package  being  developed  for  the  JOIN  system  will  be  compatible 
with  the  current  JOIN  software,  replacing  some  components  and  adding  other 
components.  A  brief  description  of  the  JOIN  system  is  included  for  those 
readers  unfamiliar  with  the  system.  The  Joint  Optical  Information  Network 
(JOIN)  is  a  Z80  based  microprocessor  with  64k  RAM,  l/OS  operating  system 
with  two  double-sided  five  and  one  quarter  inch  floppy  disc  drives.  The  JOIN 
system  includes  a  keyboard,  color  monitor,  dot  matrix  printer,  modem,  and 
videodisc  player.  The  videodisc  player  is  under  random  access  control 
through  the  JOIN  system.  The  system  is  employed  by  a  recruiter  with  a  pros¬ 
pect  to  determine  the  individual's  needs,  interests,  wants,  as  well  as  to  de¬ 
termine  the  prospect's  likelihood  of  qualifying  for  enlistment.  The  system 
also  presents  information  about  Army  jobs,  benefits,  and  enlistment  options. 
The  JOIN  system  is  currently  deployed  ut  almost  all  Army  recruiting  stations. 

The  Career  Maturity  Assessment  (Diamond,  1984)  is  being  considered  for 
inclusion  in  the  Army's  CVG  package.;  The  instrument  was  developed  for  the 
Naval  Research  and  Development  Center  and  provides  a  score  that  indicates 
whether  an  individual  is  ready  to  make  reasonable  career  decisions  or  not. 
Though  there  is  disagreement  about  what  the  actual  career  maturity  dimensions 
are,  Super  ( 1 974 )  suggests  that  career  maturity  is  the  readiness  to  make 
reasonable  career  decisions  at  given  decision  points  in  career  development. 

He  describes  career  maturity  as  the  congruence  between  a  person's  vocational 
behavior  and  the  behavior  expected  at  that  person's  age.  Diamond  (1984) 
reports  that  self-knowledge,  self-concept,  and  decision  making  skills  appear 
to  be  the  common  elements  in  research  aimed  at  describing  and  explaining 
career  maturity.  Career  maturity  information  can  be  very  useful  for  both  the 
prospect  and  the  recruiter.  This  information  should  oe  valuable  to  the  re¬ 
cruiter  and  help  him  to  recognize  less  stable  decision  making  potential.  The 
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recruiter  might  want  to  take  more  time  to  clarify  needs  and  interests  with 
individuals  who  do  not  meet  the  cutoff  score  on  the  instrument  and  expect 
more  fluctuation  or  poorer  selections  from  "immature"  individuals.  "Mature" 
individuals,  of  course,  are  not  immune  from  mistakes  or  fluctuations,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  ages  when  Army  recruiters  are  likely  to  see  them. 

Two  interest  inventories  are  being  considered  for  mclusion  in  the  CVG 
package.  Both  of  these  instruments  are  currently  being  developed  by  ARI. 

One  is  an  in-nouae  effort,  the  Job  Interest  Survey(JIS),  and  the  other,  the 
Vocational  Interest  Profile  (VIP),  is  an  ARI  contract  effort  (Paust,  Unger, 
and  Schmitz,  1985).  Test  development  for  these  instruments  continues  and 
i3  net  yet  far  enough  advanced  to  speculate  about  which  will  be  selected.  One 
possibility  being  considered  i3  combining  the  best  items  of  the  two  tests  and 
automating  the  result.  Thus  far,  only  preliminary  testing  of  the  instruments 
has  occurred  (Faust,  Hert2bach,  and  Knapp,  1985)  with  a  small  sample  of  160 
soldiers.  This  pilot  effort  was  implemented  to  work  out  the  administration, 
to  te3t  the  reading  level  of  the  instruments,  to  determine  how  long  it  took 
soldiers  to  take  the  test,  and  to  determine  the  clarity  of  the  instruments. 
The  two  instruments  were  administered  to  new  recruits  at  Army  reception  sta¬ 
tions  as  part  of  the  1985  Kew  Recruit  Survey.  Thus,  more  extensive  analyses 
will  be  performed  to  determine  the  potential  usefulness  of  the  instruments. 

The  next  element  of  the  CVG  is  job  information,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  possibilities.  The  JOIN  system  is  particularly  well  equipped  for  provid¬ 
ing  large  reference  resources.  With  a  few  5  1/4"  diskettes  very  large 
amounts  of  information  can  be  made  available  to  the  prospect  and  recruiter. 
There  are  several  sources  of  information  which  could  be  useful,  but  the  most 
important  consideration,  short  of  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  yoo 
information,  is  the  policy  that  the  recruiter  cannot,  indeed,  must  not,  sell 
specific  jobs.  With  this  restriction  in  mind,  the  skill  cluster  groupings 
developed  by  USAREC  and  Career  Management  Fields  (CMF,  groups  of  MOS3)  are 
more  appropriate  than  is  a  directory  of  all  of  the  specific  Army  jobs  (MOS) . 
Another  excellent  source  of  job  information  is  the  Military  Occupational  and 
Training  Data  software  developed  for  joint  service  use.  The  difficulty  en¬ 
countered  in  using  this  software  is  the  number  of  diskettes  that  would  be 
required  to  add  it  to  the  package.  Increasing  the  number  of  diskettes  makes 
the  package  a  bit  more  awkward  to  use,  not  to  mention  increasing  the  chances 
for  losing  or  impairing  the  materials.  Despite  these  considerations,  the 
MOTD  software  has  many  advantages  and  with  the  approval  of  the  joint  service 
oversight  committee  could  aid  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  to  the 
Army’s  CVG  package.  The  available  software  for  including  realistic  and  com¬ 
prehensive  job  information  is  an  important  part  of  the  CVG  and  should  greatly 
enhance  its  sales  utility. 

Aside  from  job  information,  there  are  a  number  of  incentives  and  Army 
programs  about  which  prospects  should  be  informed.  JOIN  is  an  excellent  me¬ 
dium  for  presenting  thi3  kind  of  information.  Thei;e  are  many  varieties  of 
information  that  can  be  tailored  for  specific  audiences.  If  the  prospect  is 
a  college  student  or  has  some  college  credit,  information  about  advanced 
grade  for  college  credit  or  the  Army  College  Fund  or  opportunities  to  become 
an  officer  (OCS  and  ROTC)  should  be  presented.  This  part  of  the  package 
furthers  the  sales  dialogue  and  begins  to  focus  on  the  reasons  for  joining 
and  the  issue  of  joimag.  With  the  acquisition  of  information  and  prequali- 
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fication  (via  the  Computerized  Adaptive  Screening  Teat  (CAST),  the  JOIK 
ability  measure  that  predicts  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 
(ASVAB)  performance),  a  veil-informed  Army  recruiter  and  the  prospect  can 
begin  to  discuss  the  tradeoffs  for  enlistment.  If  the  prospect  is  likely  to 
qualify  mentally  and  physically,  the  general  information  can  be  personalized 
and  presented  in  the  most  attractive  way  possible.  The  recruiter  knows  what 
job  interests  and  needs  the  individual  has  and  can  link  these  to  available 
incentives  and  programs.  This  kind  of  interaction  could  also  largely  be 
automated  and  allow  the  prospect  to  go  through  the  package  alone  at  his 
school  counseling  office. 


CVG  Feasibility 

Now  that  the  rationale  and  the  components  of  the  Army's  CV5  program  have 
been  presented,  the  practical  consideration  of  whether  or  not  this  package 
can  be  deployed  beyond  the  recruiting  station  becomes  important.  The  Army 
needs  to  get  to  the  high  quality  market  and  not  .lust  wait  for  that  market  to 
walk  into  the  recruiting  station.  One  market  that  the  Army  has  never  system¬ 
atically  approached  is  the  two  year  college  market,  and  these  schools  seem  to 
be  an  excellent  place  to  develop  and  test  the  feasibility  of  the  Army's  CVG. 
ARI  currently  has  a  contract  with  the  American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges(AACJC)  to  determine  if  the  CVG  can  function  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  Army  and  the  two  year  colleges.  If  the  CVG  is  seen  as  ap¬ 
propriate,  the  package  could  also  be  employed,  with  some  modification,  in 
high  schools,  as  well.  However,  the  primary  purpose  for  the  CVG  is  for  the 
Army  recruiter  in  uncovaring  dominant  buying  motives  and  to  structure  the 
prospect's  ,iob  expectations  (without  selling  a  particular  ,iob)  and  to  match 
the  prospect ’3  needs  and  interests  with  Army  opportunities. 

Briefly,  the  goal  of  the  contract  effort  with  AACJC  is  to  develop  six 
sites  at  junior  colleges  to  test  and  develop  the  CVG.  Attempting  to  get  an 
estimate  of  the  potential  market,  targeting  advertising  to  the  market,  dis¬ 
covering  dominant  buying  motives,  and  identifying  a  tailored  sales  approach 
are  particular  aims  of  this  work.  JOIN  systems  are  to  be  provided  to  each 
site,  including  the  appropriate  software  and  other  materials.  The  best  meth¬ 
ods  for  implementing  the  CVG  are  also  to  be  determined — stand  alone  or  with 
the  college  counselor.  Of  interest  also  in  this  research  effort  is  identify¬ 
ing  barriers  to  enlistment  and  most  effective  ways  of  stating  tradeoffs  for 
the  prospects  and  the  recruiters. 

This  research  effort  is  more  an  exploratory  and  qualitative  project  than 
a  tightly  designed  experiment.  Aside  from  the  aforementioned  purposes  of  the 
research,  there  is  a  need  to  establish  good  rapport  with  the  two  year  sch¬ 
ools,  as  well  as  with  the  AACJC.  The  schools  and  the  AACJC  need  to  under¬ 
stand  that  we  are  not  trying  to  compete  with  them  for  their  students,  rather 
that  we  are  providing  ways  for  students  to  finish  school  and  enabling  them  to 
further  their  education  (Army  College  Fund,  GI  B-ll).  Having  the  schools 
collect  and  provide  critical  commentary  on  the  CVG  components,  testing  the 
CVG's  reception  at  the  schools,  and  learning  how  best  to  interface  the  Army 
recruiter  with  the  schools  are  qualitative  issues  that  are  also  being  ad¬ 
dressed.  This  project  will  be  completed  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1986. 
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Discussion 


The  Amy  Career  Vocational  Guidance  research  project  will  assess  voca¬ 
tional  interest  and,  perhaps,  career  maturity;  assess  ability  (CAST);  provide 
realistic  military  occupational  information;  provide  incentive  and  program 
information;  and  articluate  clear  and  attractive  tradeoffs  to  encourage  pros¬ 
pects'  decisions  to  enlist.  The  strategy  for  implementing  this  program  is  to 
make  it  available  to  Army  recruiters  on  JOIN  and  to  provide  it  to  institu¬ 
tions  (e.g.,  two  year  colleges  and  high  schools)  for  the  benefit  of  their 
students.  The  students  will  receive  vocational  information  about  themselves, 
as  well  as  information  about  the  Army  opportunity.  They  will  slso  learn 
about  military  occupations  and  the  training  required  for  these  occupations. 
This  service  will  be  provided  at  no  coat  to  the  schools  or  the  students.  The 
Army  recruiter  will  receive  feedback  in  some  form  from  the  schools  using 
these  packages.  Perhaps,  schools  will  send  prospect  lists  of  students  who 
express  some  interest  in  learning  more  about  the  Army. 

The  actual  viability  of  an  Army  CVG  is,  at  this  point,  undetermined. 
There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the  Army  needs  to  explore  all  avenues 
that  might  produce  high  quality  prospects  in  this  difficult  recruiting  envi¬ 
ronment.  However,  this  effort  can  only  be  made  to  good  effect  with  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  other  services.  If  there  is  an  all  service  effort,  the  Army 
CVG  program  will,  of  course,  need  to  be  made  compatible  with  whatever  is 
implemented,  including  the  possibility  of  scrapping  any  school  deployment. 
However,  the  information  that  is  learned  from  our  currant  effort  with  the 
AACJC  should  be  useful  in  both  the  Army’s  effort,  as  well  a3  the  all  service, 
DoD  effort. 

As  previously  suggested,  the  future  of  the  Army  Vocational  Guidance 
package  depends  in  large  part  on  it  viability  in  the  schools  and  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  can  be  coordinated  with  all  service  efforts.  But,  assuming  that 
the  program  is  viable,  the  next  phase  of  the  development  would  be  to  design  a 
comprehensive  empirical  research  effort  to  test  the  hypotheses  developed  from 
the  current  effort  with  the  AACJC  and  build  the  package,  implement  it,  assess 
its  effectiveness,  fix  it,  and  deploy  it  as  policy  makers  deem  appropriate. 
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Developing  New  Attribute  Requirements  Scales  for  Military  Jobs 

Elizabeth  P.  Smith 
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5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22353-5600 

Conducting  empirical  validity  investigations  to  predict  job  perform¬ 
ance  is  not  always  feasible.  Even  when  empirical  approaches  are  under¬ 
taken,  such  as  the  ongoing  ARI  Project  A  to  improve  the  selection, 
classification  and  utilization  of  enlisted  personnel,  it  is  rarely  possi¬ 
ble  to  include  all  jobs  within  an  organization.  Given  the  complexities  of 
empirical  validation,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  other  methods  for  match¬ 
ing  people  to  jobs  and  optimizing  their  performance. 

One  approach  is  to  obtain  rational  estimates  of  the  human  attributes 
(i.e.,  abilities,  characteristics,  and  interests),  which  are  required  for 
successful  job  performance.  When  gathered  systematically  from  qualified 
judges,,  these  estimates  can  be  summarized  as  profiles  of  required  attrib¬ 
utes.  Then,  measures  of  individuals'  attributes  can  be  matched  to  such 
profiles  for  selection  and  classification  purposes.  In  addition,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  required  attributes  is  potentially  useful  for  (a)  designing  new 
systems  and  training  programs  that  are  within  the  capacities  of  available 
personnel  and  (b)  generalizing  empirical  validity  data  to  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  jobs,  by  grouping  them  on  the  basis  of  similarity  of  attribute  pro¬ 
files  (Fleishman,  1982;  Pearlman,  1980).  The  latter  application  is 
especially  pertinent  to  the  Army's  Project  A,  which  is  collecting  validity 
data  for  only  19  Military  Occupational  Specialties  (MOS). 

A  well- researched  method  of  determining  ability  requirements  is  the 
rating  scale  approach  developed  by  Fleishman  and  hi3  associates  (see 
Fleishman  &  Quaintance,  1984  for  a  comprehensive  summary),  based  on  a 
taxonomy  of  40  cognitive,  perceptual,  physical  and  psychomotor  abilities. 
With  these  scales,  a  rater  decides  if  an  ability  is  necessary  for  er¬ 
rorless  job  performance,  and,  if  so,  estimates  the  level  required  on  a 
7-point,  behaviorally-anchored  scale. 

Early  outcomes  from  Project  A  provided  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  new 
set  of  rating  scales  based  on  a  new  taxonomy  of  human  attributes.  An 
expert  judgment  task  (Wing,  Peterson,  &  Hoffman,  1984)  obtained  estimates 
of  validity  for  53  predictors  against  72  criterion  constructs  from  35  per- 
sonnel  psychologists.  Factor  analysis  of  the  data  yielded  21  clusters  of 
the  53  cognitive,  perceptual,  psychomotor,  temperament  and  interest 
predictor  variables.  A  predictor  test  battery  based  on  these  21  clusters 
has  been  developed  and  is  being  validated.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
to  discuss  the  initial  construction  and  testing  of  a  new  set  of  scales  for 
estimating  job  requirements  which  is  based  on  these  23  clusters  (hereafter 
called  "attributes").  As  more  data  become  available,  it  is  expected  that 
the  taxonomy  of  predictors  (and  test  battery)  may  change.  The  rating 
scales  will  be  revised  to  reflect  these  changes. 

A  set  of  scales  based  on  the  Project  A  taxonomy  has  several  potential 
advantages  over  the  Fleishman  ones.  The  most  salient  feature  is  that 
obtained  profiles  of  attribute  requirements  will  directly  correspond  to 

*The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  view  of  the  U.  5.  Army  Research  Institute  or  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 
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Project  A  validity  data.  It  will  include  temperament  and  interest  meas¬ 
ures  that  are  not  among  the  Fleishman  scales  and  will  not  include  those 
attnbutes/abilities  for  which  no  predictor  tests  are  given.  Additional 
benefits  (e.g.,,  lower  cost,  more  efficiency)  may  be  possible  with  this  set 
of  scales.  It  was  designed  to  be  used  by  work  supervisors  rather  than 
personnel  psychologists  and  contains  primarily  Army-specific  behavioral 
anchors  with  only  about  half  as  many  attributes  to  rate  as  Fleishman's. 

For  any  rating  scales  to  be  useful  in  practice,  they  must  give  relia¬ 
ble  and  valid  scores.  The  effort  reported  here  examined  issues  related  to 
the  reliability  of  the  ratings.  Validity  investigations  will  occur  later. 
The  following  issues  were  examined  here.  First,  how  closely  do  raters 
agree,,  i.e.,  how  high  is  mterrater  reliability?  Second,  how  well  do  the 
scales  differentiate  across  attributes  (i.e.,  yield  non-flat  profiles) 
within  a  job  and  across  the  attribute  profiles  of  different  jobs’ 

Finally,,  can  the  scales  be  used  to  identify  attributes  for  which  differ¬ 
ences  in  level  of  the  attribute  most  influence  performance?  For  some 
attributes,  higher  levels  may  be  required  for  better  performance  whereas 
for  others,,  once  a  minimal  requirement  is  met,  having  a  greater  amount 
of  the  attribute  has  no  additional  effect  on  performance. 

METHOD 

Subjects.  Thirty-six  Non-commissioned  Officers  (NCOs)  from  the  Can¬ 
non  Crewman  MOS  and  39  NCOs  from  the  Motor  Transport  Operator  MOS,  all 
males  located  overseas,  participated  as  Subject  Matter  Experts  (SMEs). 

Instrument.  The  Attribute  Assessment  Scale,  which  was  empirically 
developed  for  this  research,,  consists  of  a  set  of  behaviorally-anchored 
scales  for  20  of  the  21  attributes  in  the  Project  A  taxonomy  plus  two 
additional  attributes,  Stamina  and  Physical  Strength,  which  were  thought 
to  enhance  face  validity.  A  scale  for  Enterprising  Interests  was  eliminated 
because  it  was  impossible  to  generate  items  for  this  attribute  which  were 
sufficiently  different  from  those  falling  under  Self-Esteem/beadership. 

The  names  of  the  attributes  were  modified  from  the  original  Wing,  et.  al. 
(1984)  labeling  for  better  comprehension  by  SMEs.  The  final  instrument 
had  one  page  per  attribute.  Below  the  definition  at  the  top,  there  were 
three  7-point  vertical  scales,  placed  side-by-side,  to  enable  three  re¬ 
sponses.  A  zero-point  was  added  to  mdicatp  the  attribute  was  not  re¬ 
quired  at  all.  SMEs  circled  the  number  corresponding  to  the  appropriate 
level  for  their  job. 

To  construct  the  scales,  comprehensive  definitions  for  the  attributes 
were  developed  so  as  to  be  readily  understandable  by  people  who  were  not 
trained  in  personnel  research.  A  pool  of  items  for  potential  anchors 
(i.e.,  behavioral  statements),  was  generated.  Ten  items  per  attribute  were 
ultimately  selected,  after  screening  by  two  to  four  other  researchers. 

These  were  presented  with  the  appropriate  definition  in  an  anchor- rating 
instrument.  Initially,  26  NCOs  from  either  the  Administrative  Specialist 
or  Military  Police  MOS  rated  each  item  on  the  amount  of  the  attribute 
represented  by  or  needed  for  the  behavior  described.  Items  with  mean 
ratings  that  were  the  highest,  lowest,  and  closest  to  4.0  (midpoint)  that 
also  had  a  standard  deviation  less  than  1.5  were  selected  as  scale  anchors. 
Using  these  criteria,  scales  could  be  created  for  only  11  attributes. 

After  identifying  difficulties  related  to  (a),  task  comprehension,  (b) 
response  format,  (c)  failure  of  raters  to  differentiate  effectively  among 
items,,  and  (d)  a  few  of  the  definitions  and  items  themselves,  I  revised 
the  anchor- rating  instrument  and  administration  procedures,  adding  a 
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15-minute  training  period.  This  instrument  was  given  to  another  sample  of 
HCOs  (N=28)  from  the  same  two  MOS.,  From  the  second  administration,  using 
the  criteria  indicated  above,  three  anchors  were  obtained  for  all  but  two 
of  the  attributes  (Social  Interaction  and  Stress  Reaction  for  which  only 
two  anchors  were  selected)  to  form  the  Attribute  Assessment  Scale. 

Procedure.  SMEs  rated  the  level  of  each  of  the  22  attributes  that  is 
required  to  perform  Skill  Level  1  (entry  level)  work  under  combat- readi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  his  own  MOS  for  three  performance  levels:  at  the  15th, 
50th,  and  85th  percentiles.  In  addition  to  the  written  instructions,  SMEs 
received  extensive  training  m  how  to  complete  the  task,  including  a  step- 
by-step  demonstration  of  the  actual  rating  process  using  the  anchors  as 
guides.  Training  and  responses  to  questions  took  about  an  hour.  Early 
ratings  were  checked  to  ensure  comprehension  of  the  directions  before 
raters  proceeded  with  the  rest  of  the  task.  Ratings  took  about  50-45  min¬ 
utes. 

Analyses.  Intraclass  correlation  coefficients  (iCCs),  were  calculated 
from  Raters  X  Attributes  ANOVAs  over  all  attributes  and  separately  for  the 
three  major  domains  (i.e.,  cognitive/perceptual,  physical/psychomctor ,  and 
noncognitive)  for  each  of  the  three  performance  levels.  The  ICCs  estimate 
the  reliability  of  the  mean  ratings  [r(k);  k=number  of  raters],  an  index 
of  interrater  reliability.  Also,  an  MOS  X  Attributes  X  Performance  Levels 
univariate  repeated-measures  ANOVA  was  performed. 

RESULTS 

Eight  Motor  Transport  Operators  were  eliminated  from  the  analyses  due 
to  the  logical  inconsistency  of  their  data.  R_(k)  coefficients  over  all 
attributes  were,  in  increasing  order  by  performance  level,  .75,  .77,  and 
.69  for  Cannon  Crewmen  (k*36)  and  .74,  .74,  and  .69  for  Motor  Transport 
Operators  (k=3l)«  For  the  domains,  r(k)  coefficients  ranged  from  .61  to 
.79  across  performance  levels  and  MOS.,  There  were  two  exceptions  to  this: 
Physical/psychomotor  reliabilities  were  very  low  foi  both  MOS  at  the  85th 
percentile  [_r(36)s.13»,  £(3l)®*$8]  performance  level. 

None  of  the  effects  involving  MOS  for  the  MOS  X  Attributes  X  Perform¬ 
ance  Levels  ANOVA  were  significant.  There  were  significant  main  effects 
for  Attributes  [f  (2".  ,1365)  s  6.98;  j)  *  .0000]  and  Performance  Levels  [v_ 
(2,130)  =  398.35;  j)  =  .0000]  and  a  significant  effect  for  the  Attributes  X 
Performance  Levels  interaction  [F.  (42,2730)  =  2.51;  =  .0000],  Scheffe' 

comparisons  between  means  within  performance  levels  by  MOS  indicated  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  between  only  the  highest  and  lowest  means,  which 
ranged  from  1.09  to  1.75.  Means  and  standard  deviations  for  all  ratings 
are  provided  in  Table  1 . 


DISCUSSION 

In  comparison  to  the  very  high  Intraclass  Correlation  Coefficients 
(ICCs)  obtained  by  Fleishman  and  associates  or  those  discussed  by 
Rossmeissl  (1985)  within  this  symposium,  the  ICCs  from  this  research  are 
weak,  especially  since  around  30  raters  are  needed  to  obtain  coefficients 
of  at  least  .60.  ICCs  are  based  on  variance  components.  As  such,  low  (or 
unmterpretable)  reliabilities  result  if  there  is  too  great  a  be¬ 
tween- subjects  variance  and/or  too  little  within-subjects  variance.  The 
low  reliabilities  obtained  here  appear  to  be  a  function  of  both.  Previous 
research  on  ability  assessment  has  found  mean  ratings  that  varied  from 
very  low  (even  "Not  required")  to  very  high  (7)  across  attributes.  This 
was  not  the  case  here.  The  inclusion  of  three  performance  levels  may  have 
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Tabla  1 


Kr*a  and  Standard  D«»Utlo_oa  _of  latln^a  OfAltrtbuta  1  aqulrtatotaforCaanott  Cr«»*an  and  Rotor 
Yah  l~e  U  Opt  rat  or  r«_ •  J*.*X*ii  • 
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R 

SP 

R 
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4.t7 
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c 
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I 
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c 
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p 
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(1.02) 

5.00 

(1.32; 
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c 
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P 
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c 
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» 
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c 
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c 
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p 
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c 
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..69 
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p 
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c 
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p 
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■ 
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c 
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E 
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c 
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c 

p 
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had  a  strong,  negative  impact  on  these  particular  results.  The  demands  of 
the  task  appeared  to  impose  a  unique  kind  of  restriction  in  the  range  of 
possible  ratings.  That  is,  the  effective  range  of  ratings  within  levels 
covered  only  two  or  three  points  rather  than  the  entire  seven  points. 

This  outcome  served  to  reduce  within-sub jects  variability,  as  all  ratings 
fell  close  together.  Although  SHEs  were  clearly  advised  not  to  respond 
according  to  belief  that  "better  must  mean  more,”  the  mean  ratings  suggest 
that  a  demand  characteristic  was  created  by  the  instructions  to  rate  at 
three  levels.  The  result  was  ratings  of  attribute  levels  which  correspond 
to  level  of  performance,  with  ceiling  effects  occurring  at  the  highest 
level.  These  effects  would  explain  the  extremely  low  reliabilities  for 
Physical/Psychomotor  attributes  at  the  85th  percentile. 

The  fact  that  attribute  requirements  were  elicited  for  three  perform¬ 
ance  levels  also  may  have  clouded  the  findings  m  another  way  and  reduced 
interrater  agreement,  i.e.,  increased  between-subjects  variance.  Although 
defi-itions  were  provided  for  the  three  performance  levels,  how  the  SMEs 
actually  interpreted  these  definitions  was  unknown.  SMEs  may  have  had 
different  interpretations  of  the  attributes  from  our  definitions  as  well 
as  from  one  another.  For  example,  their  verbal  reports  seemed  to  indicate 
some  tendency  to  interpret  performance  levels  in  terms  of  particular  sol¬ 
diers  m  their  charge,  rather  than  from  a  more  general  (and  shared)  view 
of  job  performance  at  a  particular  level.  They  also  tended  to  rate  at¬ 
tributes  in  terms  of  the  characteristics  of  someone  who  performed  at  that 
level,  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  actual  requirements  of  the  job.  The 
performance  criterion,  then,  was  more  ambiguous  than  expected,  pointing 
out  a  clear  need  for  a  very  specific  definition  of  the  criterion.  It  was 
apparent  that  understanding  the  task  requirements  —  what  was  meant  by  the 
performance  levels  and  how  to  do  three  ratings  at  a  time  —  took  more  time 
and  energy  than  actually  doing  the  ratings.  In  short,  the  use  of  three 
performance  levels  may  have  made  the  task  harder  than  was  intended,  and 
interfered  with  the  SMEs'  ability  to  rate  true  requirements. 

Two  other  factors  may  have  contributed  to  low  interrater  agreement. 
SMEs  were  not  given  written  descriptions  of  what  they  were  to  rate.  In¬ 
stead  they  were  asked  to  decide  individually  the  nature  and  content  of 
entry  level  work  and,  specifically,  what  it  required  in  terms  of  attrib¬ 
utes.  Moreover,  they  were  to  rate  the  whole  job  —  all  work  within  all 
duty  positions  —  and  not  just  some  specific  t^sk  or  set  of  tasks.  This 
very  broad  scope  allowed  considerable  opportunity  for  variance.  As  a 
result  of  personal  experiences  and/or  selective  memory,  the  SMEs  could 
differ  a  great  deal  in  what  they  were  evaluating.  Obviously,,  higher 
interrater  agreement  would  be  expected  for  narrower  areas  of  considera¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  some  SMEs  found  the  scale  anchors  frustrating  rather 
than  helpful.  Raters  appeared  to  have  difficulty  using  anchors  as 
reference  points  for  comparing  tasks  within  their  MOS.  Some  tended  to 
evaluate  the  job  m  terms  of  whetner  the  exact  tasks  depicted  were  or  were 
not  an  actual  part  of  the  job.  With  some  anchors  that  depicted  common 
soldier  tasks,  some  SMEs  had  problems  separating  the  overall  soldier  re¬ 
quirements  from  the  specific  job  requirements.  Thus,  although  very  famil¬ 
iar  behaviors  were  thought  to  bs  the  best  for  illustrating  a  level  of  an 
attribute,  this  was  not  necessarily  the  case. 

The  results  of  the  ANOVA  indicate  that  attribute  profiles  for  the  two 
MOS  are  not  significantly  different.  The  effects  tnat  were  significant,, 
Attributes,  Performance  Levels,  and  their  interaction,  are  most  likely  a 
function  of  the  high  statistical  power  related  to  the  large  number  of 
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degrees  of  freedom,  and  so  are  not  really  meaningful.  Despite  this,  the 
data  provide  some  useful  information.  The  minimal  differences  which  do 
occur  suggest  that  some  differences  (as  well  as  similarities)  between  MOS 
may  exist,  but  may  be  masked  in  the  present  research.  In  addition,  rank 
orders  of  the  magnitude  of  ratings  were  different  for  both  MOS  at  all 
performance  levels,  again  suggesting  there  may  be  some  differences  in 
patterns  of  attributes  which  need  further  examination.  For  instance,  at 
the  85th  percentile,  Verbal  Ability  ranked  tenth  for  Cannon  Crewman  but 
third  for  Motor  Vehicle  Operator,  while  Stamina  ranked  first  and  fif¬ 
teenth  respectively.  If  one  were  to  select  only  the  five  variables  with 
the  highest  ratings,  the  selection  would  be  different  for  each  MOS. 

However,  the  top  five  are  not  necessarily  the  most  important  attributes: 

They  are  ranked  on  level  of  required  attribute  and  not  on  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  attribute. 

In  summary,  NCOs  appeared  to  understand,  m  general,  how  to  use  the 
set  of  scales  constructed  to  rate  job  requirements.  The  requirement  for 
three  sets  of  ratings  simultaneously,  however,  created  some  problems. 

First,  the  actual  physical  arrangement  of  the  scales  on  the  page  confused 
people.  Second,,  it  seemed  to  impose  limits  on  the  magnitude  of  ratings 
assigned.  Given  the  expanse  of  the  criterion  to  be  rated  --  the  entire 
MOS  at  Skill  Level  1  —  and  the  limitations  created  by  the  design  it¬ 
self  —  different  performance  levels  —  the  obtained  indices  of  interrater 
agreement  are  reasonable. 

These  findings  suggest  that  better  reliability  estimates  could  be 
obtained  with  fewer  raters  if  SMEs  were  asked  to  rate  requirements  for  a 
single  performance  level;  i.e.,  to  estimate  the  minimum  level  of  an  at¬ 
tribute  required  to  perform  the  job  successfully.  Further,  more  reliable 
ratings  may  be  obtained  by  changing  to  a  generic  set  of  scale  anchors 
(e.g.,  very  low, low,  moderate,  etc.)  or  otherwise  replacing  the  present 
behavioral  anchors  and/or  focusing  raters'  attention  on  evaluating  a  spe¬ 
cific  task,  a  well-defined  set  of  tasks,  or  a  written  job  description 
would  yield  better  reliability  coefficients.  Elimination  of  the  restric¬ 
tion  in  range  of  ratings  which  was  created  by  including  three  performance 
levels,  should  yield  better  discrimination  among  the  attributes  within 
MOS,,  and  differences  in  attribute  profiles  across  MOS. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Training  Effectiveness  Analysis  (TEA)  Division  of  TRASANA  recently 
completed  a  basic  study  of  the  procedures  necessary  to  represent  relationships 
between  soldier  variables  and  system  performance  in  computerized  combat 
models  (1'.  The  study  was  prompted  by  a  concern  for  future  system  manning 
requirements.  Census  data  indicate  that  the  number  of  individuals  available 
for  recruiting  is  declining  and  will  continue  to  decline  well  into  the  next 
decade  (2).  At  the  same  tine,  the  Army  is  undergoing  a  force  modernization 
program  that  includes  technologically  advanced  weapon  systems  that  put  a 
premium  on  highly  skilled  operators  and  maintainers.  These  concurrent 
processes  indicate  a  need  to  identify  soldier  variables  related  to  system 
performance  so  that  the  available  manpower  may  be  distributed  among  the 
various  weapon  systems  in  a  manner  that  maintains  or  improves  combat 
effectiveness. 

Combat  models  may  prove  useful  for  estimating  the  extent  to  which 
relationships  between  soldier  variables  and  performance  affect  combat 
effectiveness.  However,  prior  to  modeling,  existing  relationships  between 
soldier  variables  and  performance  must  be  identified  and  mathematically 
described.  The  term  "soldier  variables"  may  refer  to  any  number  of  physical 
or  psychological  attributes  of  an  individual.  Soldier  variable  data  normally 
available,  or  easily  obtained,  include  physical  profiles,  demographic 
descriptors,  and  results  from  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 
(ASVAB).  At  present,  the  Army  assigns  soldier  to  Military  Occupational 
Specialties  (MOSs)  on  the  basis  of  ASVAB  scores  and  manpower  needs.  The 
usefulness  of  ASVAB  scores  to  predict  soldier  performance  in  the  field  remains 
a  matter  of  study.-  Supplemental  and/or  alternative  selection  and  assignment 
procedures  may  be  required  in  the  future. 

One  possible  supplemental/alternative  approach  is  based  on  the  work  of 
Fleishman  (3)  who  has  studied  the  relationships  between  human  abilities  and 
task  performance.  Fleishman's  work  has  suggested  a  taxonomy  of  cognitive, 
perceptual,  and  psychomotor  abilities  differentially  related  to  performance  on 
various  types  of  tasks.  It  was  in  the  context  of  Fleishman's  work  that  an 
attempt  was  made  in  the  TRASANA  study  to  identify  soldier  variables  related  to 
system  performance.  This  report  summarizes  some  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  that  effort. 

METHOD  AND  RESULTS 

The  referenced  TRASANA  study  focused  on  Air  Defense  Artillery  soldiers  in  MOS 
16S,  STINGER  gunners.  Subsequent  to  the  referenced  study,  additional  data 
were  collected  on  five  other  Air  Defense  Artillery  MCSs  and  two  Field 
Artillery  MOSs.  Subject  Matter  Experts  (SMEs)  were  asked  to  rate  the  •'xtent 
to  which  each  of  33  separate  basic  human  abilities,  taken  from  the  wo.x  of 
Fleishman,  was  related  to  MOS  critical  task  performance. 
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It  was  immediately  obvious  that  having  SHEs  rate  abilities  required  for  each 
MOS  critical  task  would  impose  an  unreasonable  workload  on  the  SMEs  that  could 
produce  results  of  questionable  validity  and  reliability.  For  that  reason, 
the  survey  instructions  asked  the  SMEs  to  rate  each  ability  in  terms  of  how 
necessary  the  ability  was  to  "successful  performance  in  the  MOS"  without 
reference  to  specific  critical  tasks. 

The  format  of  the  survey  itself  included: 

1.  The  name  o*  the  ability  (eg..  Reaction  Tine) 

2.  A  definition  of  the  ability  in  the  fora  of  a  question  (eg.,  Does  a 
gunner  have  to  be  able  to  react  quickly  to  sights  or  sounds?) 

3.  A  space  to  check  "Yes",  "No",  or  "Do  Not  Understand  the  Question." 

4.  A  graphic  seven-point  rating  scale.  The  scale  included  the  integers 
from  1  to  7  and  graphically  indicated  midpoints  between  integers. 

The  only  rating  guidance  provided  on  the  scale  itself  was  entered 
next  to  the  numbers  1,4.  arc  7.  Next  to  the  number  1  was  the 
description  "Ability  Needed  But  Only  To  A  Small  Degree."  Next  to  the 
number  4  was  the  description  "Ability  Needed  To  A  Moderate  Degree." 
Next  to  the  number  7  was  the  description  "Ability  Needed  To  The 
Highest  Possible  Degree." 

Prior  to  administration  of  the  survey  to  SHEs,  the  survey  was  "pilot  tested" 
with  military  personnel  at  TRASANA.  Results  from  the  pilot  test  indicated 
that  many  soldiers  had  difficulty  understanding  the  question,  i.e.  the 
definition  of  the  ability.  Consequently,  the  definitions  were  rewritten  using 
simpler  language.  Psychologists  in  the  TEA  Division  were  asked  to  compare  the 
original  and  simplified  definitions  for  comparability  and  generally  agreed 
that  the  essence  of  each  definition  had  been  preserved.  Nevertheless,  opinion 
was  not  unanimous  and  some  concern  remained  over  whether  all  simplified 
definitions  were  accurate  translations  of  the  originals. 

The  final  form  of  the  survey  was  administered  to  a  total  of  85  SMEs  from  eight 
different  MOSs.  The  number  of  SMFs  for  each  MOS  varied  from  n  =  6  to  n  =  16. 
As  stated  previously,  a  seven-point  rating  scale  was  used  for  SMEs  to  rate  how 
much  of  each  ability  was  necessary  to  perform  successfully  in  the  MOS. 
Alternatively,  the  SMEs  could  check  the  space  provided  indicating  that  the 
ability  was  not  needed  at  all.  If  an  SHE  checked  that  an  ability  was  not 
necessary,  that  response  was  given  a  scale  value  of  zero. 

Actual  results  in  terms  of  how  the  abilities  were  rated  for  each  MOS  will  not 
be  addressed.  Instead,  the  response  pattern  will  be  discussed.  Given  85  SMEs 
rating  33  different  abilities,  a  total  of  2805  responses  were  possible.  Of 
these,  219  (7.8%)  were  omitted,  i.e.  no  scale  response  and  no  check  that  the 
ability  was  not  needed.  The  remaining  2586  responses  showed  a  distinct 
pattern  that  was  very  consistent  across  all  MOSs.  First,  there  was  little  use 
of  the  midway  points  graphically  indicated  on  the  scale.  Only  1 ?f  of  all 
responses  were  placed  on  the  midway  points.  The  preponderance  of  responses 
were  given  to  the  scale  values  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  The  scale  values  of  1,  2,  and 
3  were  virtually  ignored.  The  most  frequently  used  scale  value  was  7  (22.7% 
of  all  responses).  Figure  1  summarizes  the  response  distribution  pattern 
across  the  seven-point  scale. 

One  final  note  regarding  the  pattern  of  responses  seems  of  interest.  The 
standard  deviations  among  SME  ratings  for  the  highest  rated  abilities  were 
consistently  and  significantly  lower  that  the  deviations  among  the  lower 
rated  abilities.  The  result  was  consistent  for  each  group  of  SMEs  surveyed. 
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DISCUSSION 

The.  primary  emphasis  of  the  TRASANA  study  was  to  represent  the  relationships 
between  soldier  variables  and  performance  in  combat  models  using  existing 
soldier  variable  data,  not  to  identify  a  new  set  of  soldier  variables  to 
explore.  As  a  result,  the  relationships  suggested  by  the  SHE  ratings  were  not 
examined  in  detail,  and  validation  of  the  SHE  ratings  remains  to  be 
accomplished  using  actual  performance  data  and  scores  from  tests  that  measure 
the  basic  abilities. 

Nevertheless,  the  experience  gained  from  administration  of  the  ability  rating 
scales  has  implications  for  future  scale  development  and  interpretation.  A 
major  consideration  is  the  workload  put  on  the  raters  when  ratings  are 
required  by  specific  tasks.  To  minimize  the  adverse  impact  of  lengthy 
ratings,  SMEs  were  asked  to  rate  the  abilities  in  terms  of  success  in  the  MOS, 
not  specific  tasks.  Although  that  procedure  saves  time,  detailed  information 
is  lost.  To  recover  at  least  part  of  that  information,  a  group  discussion  was 
held  with  the  SHEs  after  all  ratings  had  been  completed.  From  these 
discussions,  it  was  possible  to  determine  why  certain  abilities  were  rated  low 
or  high,  and  how  certain  abilities  related  to  specific  critical  tasks. 

A  second  consideration  is  how  the  abilities  are  defined.  The  SMEs  had 
difficulty  understanding  the  psychological  terms  used  in  many  of  the 
definitions,  and  psychologists  had  some  difficulty  with  simplified 
definitions.  To  ensure  common  understanding  of  terms  is  a  long  standing 
principle  of  survey  construction,  but  one  too  often  assumed.  Future  scale 
development  should  take  the  time  to  develop  sound  and  understandable 
definitions. 


A  final  problem  is  the  tendency  of  raters  to  judge  an  ability  as  needed  to  a 
moderate-to-high  degree,  or  not  needed  at  all.  That  tendency  was  noted  or.  the 
first  administration  of  the  survey.  In  subsequent  administrations  raters  were 
asked  to  save  their  highest  ratings  for  those  few  abilities  strongly  required 
in  the  job.  There  is  no  evidence  that  such  verbal  instructions  had  any  effect 
on  the  rating  pattern.  On  two  surveys,  raters  actually  took  their  pencil  and 
extended  the  scale  out  to  10  points,  then  checked  "10. "  Use  of  anchor  points 
may  have  reduced  the  tendency  toward  high  ratings,  but  time  constraints 
precluded  development  of  verbal  anchors.  Another  possible  approach  to  the 
response  pattern  problem  may  be  through  the  use  of  variance  as  well  as  mean 
ratings  to  establish  the  criterion  used  tc  identify  an  ability  as  needed  for  a 
job.  Raters  tend  to  agree  on  those  abilities  strongly  related  to  successful 
job  performance.  The  exact  method  for  establishing  criteria  remains  to  be 
determined. 
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The  capability  and  complexity  of  weapon  systems  have  been  increasing. 
Meanwhile,  census  data  indicate  that  there  will  be  fewer  18-24  year  olds 
between  I960  and  the  1990's.  The  greater  sophistication  of  military  weapons 
together  with  the  decrease  in  the  oize  of  the  potential  military  applicant 
pool  make  it  increasingly  important  not  only  to  design  systems  that  are  with¬ 
in  physical  and  cognitive  capabilities  of  the  available  personnel  but  also  to 
match  correctly  the  skills  and  abilities  of  individuals  to  the  skill  and 
ability  requirements  of  jobs  (Shields  4  Baker,  1981).  Inappropriate  person¬ 
nel  classification  could  result  in  poor  human  resource  management  as  well  as 
a  failure  to  benefit  from  the  maximum  functional  capabilities  of  the  weapon 
system.  The  best  personnel  classification  system,  however,  will  not  be  able 
to  overcome  system  designs  that  require  unavailable  personnel  attributes. 

In  order  to  optimize  man-machine  system  performance,  the  engineering  de¬ 
sign  process  needs  to  be  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  impact  of  the  system 
on  manpower,  personnel,  and  training  (MPT)  issues.  The  HPT'  community,  in 
turn,  mu3t  provide  information  to  the  designers  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
system  development  process.  The  earlier  m  the  process,  the  more  likely  it 
is  that  information  will  be  based  on  subject  matter  experts'  (SHE)  best  esti¬ 
mates  derived  from  their  professional  experience.  Later  on  in  the  process, 
information  can  be  based  on  empirical  data  obtained  from  the  actual  system. 
However,  many  of  the  design  decisions  which  affect  MPT  occur  before  it  would 
be  possible  to  collect  data  with  the  actual  system. 

The  Army  Research  Institute  conducted  a  project  to  examine  the  Weapon 
Sy3tem  Acquisition  Process  (WSAP)  and  identify  critical  points  in  the  process 
for  MPT  information  (Promisel,  et  al,  1985).  The  project  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  Reverse  Engineering  Project  because  it  traced  the  development  and 
acquisition  process  in  reverse,  from  the  end-product  back  to  the  beginning 
(Concept  Exploration  Phase  in  the  WSAP).  Scientists  working  on  the  project 
studied  as  much  available  documentation,  both  historic  and  current,  as  possi¬ 
ble  for  selected  weapon  systems. 

The  goal  of  the  project  was  to  examine  how  the  performance  of  systems 
was  affected  by  the  specific  system  requirements  and  engineering  and  manage¬ 
ment  decisions  made  earlier  in  the  development  process.  For  example,  with 
regard  to  personnel  requirements,  project  staff  identified  personnel  require¬ 
ments  for  the  system  as  stated  in  the  acquisition  documents  (e.g.,  where  did 
the  requirement  come  from  and  what  kinds  of  data  supported  the  requirement). 
Project  3taff  also  identified  points  in  the  acquisition  process  where  it 
seemed  feasible  that  more  or  different  kinds  of  information  could  or  should 
have  been  considered.  Positive  impact  on  system  development  from  timely 
personnel  information  use  was  also  noted.  Recommendations  were  then  made 
about  how  the  acquisition  process  could  be  augmented  to  ensure  that  personnel 
requirements  information  would  be  developed  and  applied  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  WSAP. 

The  WSAP  for  Stinger,  a  man-portable  air  defense  system,  and  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  Redeye,  were  examined  first.  One  of  the  more  salient  findings  was 
that  very  little  personnel  information  was  available  throughout  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  cycle.  Requirements  for  height  and  ASVAB  scores  were  available,  but 
there  was  little,  if  any,  information  about  perceptual  and  psychomotor  skill 
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and  ability  requirements.  As  tne  project  staff  became  more  familiar  with  the 
two  systems  through  the  requirements  documentation,  it  seemed  that  the  newer 
system  would  place  more  demands  on  the  soldier  than  the  cider  system.  This 
seemed  especially  true  if  the  new  system's  capabilities  were  to  be  fully 
realised.  The  new  system  did  not  appear  to  take  the  potentially  increased 
psychomotor  requirements  into  account;  soldiers  who  operated  the  old  system 
were  expected  to  operate  the  new  system  effectively. 

The  research  study  described  in  this  report  was  designed  to  provide 
information  about  the  skill  and  ability  requirements  of  the  two  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  and  to  determine  whether  empirical  support  could  be  obtained  for  the 
impression  that  Stinger  required  more  and/or  higher  levels  of  specifiable 
skills  and  abilities  than  Redeye.  Since  this  type  of  information  would  be 
particularly  valuable  early  in  the  VSAP,  before  the  system  would  be  physi¬ 
cally  available,  the  feasibility  of  using  rating  scales  based  on  expert 
judgements  to  collect  this  information  was  examined. 

METHOD 


Subjects.  Two  separate  samples  of  subjects  served  as  SHE  raters.  The 
first  sample  (Scientist  Sample)  consisted  of  eight  Army  Research  Institute 
research  scientists  who  were  participating  in  the  Reverse  Engineering  Pro¬ 
ject.  They  were  familiar  with  the  VSAP  requirements  documentation  and  test¬ 
ing  results  for  the  Redeye  and  Stinger  systems.  The  second  sample  of  SHE 
raters  (Instructor  Sample)  consisted  of  ten  military  instructors  for  the 
Redeye  and  Stinger  training  courses.  They  had  been  experienced  system  opera¬ 
tors  before  becoming  training  instructors. 

Rating  instruments.  Both  samples  of  raters  employed  the  Fleishman  abil- 
ities  taxonomy  (Fleishman,  1975).  The  list  of  abilities  appears  in  Table  1. 
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FlfilNMn  Ability  Taaoook/ 


Or«l  Co*pr*h«nsibn 
Written  Comprehension 
0.«l  Cxp'fSSiOA 
Written  Expression 
KtBorization 
f rob  1m  Sensitivity 
Originality 
Inductive  Reasoning 
Category  Flexibility 
Deductive  Reasoning 
Information  Ordering 
Math  Reasoning 
Wunber  Facility 
Fluency  of  Ideas 
Tine  sharing 
Flexibility  of  Closure 
Speed  of  Closure 
Selective  Attention 
Perceptual  Speed 
Spatial  Orientation 


21.  visualization 

22.  Static  Strength 

23.  Explosive  Strength 

24.  Dynamic  Strength 

25.  Trunk  Strength 

26.  Staninc 

27.  txtent  Flexibility 

29.  Oynanic  Flexibility 

29.  Cross  body  equilibrium 

30.  Speed  of  Limb  Movement 

31.  Cross  lody  Coordination 

32.  MuH1-U«6  Coordination 
S3.  Wrist-Finger  Speed 

34.  Finger  Dexterity 

35.  Manual  Dexterity 

36.  Arm/Hand  Steadiness 

37.  Control  Precision 
31.  Rate  Control 

39.  Reaction  Time 

40.  Choice  Reaction  Time 


An  ability  rating  acale  for  each  ability  includes  a  definition  of  the 
ability  and  a  rating  scale  anchored  with  behavioral  examples.  A  rating  of 
"1 "  indicated  that  the  rater  estimated  that  very  little  of  a  particular  abil¬ 
ity  would  be  needed  for  a  job  or  task;  a  rating  of  "7"  indicated  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  ability  was  estimated  as  necessary.  In  addition  to  the 
scales  themselves,  binary  decision  flow  diagrams  have  been  developed 
(Malamad,  et  al,  1980).  The  flow  chart  leads  the  rater  through  a  series  of 
yes/no  decisions  which,  when  completed,  results  in  specification  of  the 
abilities  required  to  perform  the  job.  Pigures  1  and  2  provide  examples  of 
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the  flow  diagram  and  ahllit;  scales,  respectively.  The  scale  on  the  left 
uses  military  exaaples  for  anchors,  as  in  the  coaputerised  assesaaent  systec 
described  below;  the  scale  on  the  right  in  Figure  2  uses  non-ailitary  exaa¬ 
ples,  as  in  the  paper  and  pencil  version  of  the  ability  assessment  system. 


Rater*  in  the  Scientist  Sample  employed  a  computerized  version  of  the 
flow  diagrams  with  ability  acalae  (Rossmelssl,  et  al,  1983).  This  computer¬ 
ized  ability  assessment  program  was  written  in  Applesoft® BASIC  language  end 
presented  to  the  raters  on  an  APPLE  II  microcomputer. 

Raters  in  the  Instructor  Sample  used  •  paper  and  pencil  format  to  per¬ 
form  the  ability  assessments.  The  decision  flow  diagram  was  presented  in  one 
booklet  with  the  ability  scales  in  a  separate  packet.  Raters  worked  through 
the  flow  diagram  and  when  they  came  to  a  point  for  rating  the  level  required 
of  an  ability  they  switched  to  the  packet  of  scales,  located  the  correct 
rating  scale,  made  thsir  rating,  and  returned  to  the  flow  diagram  to  continue 
the  procedure.  The  scale  anchors  for  the  paper  and  pencil  assessment  were 
generic  (non-military)  behavioral  examples  (Theologus,  et  al,  1970). 

Procedure.  Ability  ratings  were  obtained  from  each  sample  of  raters 
separately.  The  computerized  ratings  were  obtained  from  one  subject  at  a 
time.  The  paper  and  pencil  ratings  were  collected  in  one  session  with  all 
raters  present,  but  discussion  of  ratings  was  not  allowed  until  all  the  as¬ 
sessments  had  been  completed.  Por  both  samples,  half  the  raters  estimated 
ability  requirements  first  for  Redeye  and  then  for  Stinger;  the  order  was 
reversed  for  the  remaining  raters.  The  raters  in  the  Scientist  Sample  com¬ 
pleted  their  estimates  on  two  successive  days  (i.e.,  one  system  on  Bay  1,  the 
other  system  on  Bay  2).  The  raters  in  the  Instructor  Sample  completed  their 
rating  for  one  system,  took  a  fifteen  minute  break,  and  completed  their  rat¬ 
ings  for  the  second  system. 

Instructions  for  both  groups  were  the  same.  All  raters  were  asked  to 
think  about  the  soldier  abilities  that  would  be  required  during  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  the  system  (Redeye  or  Stinger)  under  combat  conditions..  The 
decision  flow  diagrams  and  procedure  for  using  the  ability  scales  were  ex¬ 
plained.  The  raters  were  cautioned  that  the  scales’  anchor  examples  had  not 
been  validated  for  Redeye  or  Stinger  and  should  therefore  be  used  only  as  a 
rough  guide.  The  raters  were  reminded  to  answer  the  decision  flow  questions 
based  on  their  knowledge  and/or  experience  with  the  weapon  systems,  to  think 
about  only  one  system  at  a  time,  and  avoid  making  mental  comparisons  of  the 
two  systems. 

Analyses.  Given  the  relatively  small  sample  sizes  and  exploratory  na¬ 
ture  of  this  research  study,  statistical  analyses  of  variance  were  not  per¬ 
formed  on  the  entire  data  set  from  either  sample.  However,  one-tailed 
correlated  t-tests  were  performed  on  ratings  for  selected  abilities  if  all 
raters  in  a  sample  agreed  that  the  ability  was  required  for  both  systems. 
Statistical  analyses  comparing  the  ratings  of  the  two  samples  were  not  con¬ 
ducted  since  the  background  of  the  raters  (scientists  vs.  instructors)  was 
confounded  with  the  rating  mode  (computer  vs.  paper  and  pencil). 

RESULTS  AND  BISCUSSIOR 

The  number  of  ratings  and  range  of  non-zero  ratings  for  each  ability  end 
both  systems  are  presented  in  Table  2.  Sixteen  abilities  were  rated  for  both 
Redeye  and  Stinger  by  at  least  half  the  raters  in  the  Scientist  Sample.  Five 
abilities  were  not  rated  for  either  system  by  any  of  the  scientist-raters. 
There  was  unanimous  agreement  in  the  Scientist  Sample  that  seven  of  the  abil¬ 
ities  were  required  by  both  weapon  systems.  In  no  case  was  an  ability  con¬ 
sistently  rated  as  required  for  one  system  but  not  for  the  other  system. 

The  raters  in  the  Instructor  Sample  tended  to  rate  more  abilities:  every 
ability  was  seen  as  required  for  both  systems  by  at  least  half  of  the  raters. 
There  was  unanimous  instructor-rater  agreement  that  six  of  the  abilities  were 
required  by  both  Redeye  and  Stinger. 
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The  mean  ability  level  ratings  for  abilities  rated  as  required  for  both 
systems  by  all  rater3  in  a  sample  are  presented  in  Table  5.  The  means  pro¬ 
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vide  some  evidence  that  Stinger  may  place  more  demands  on  the  abilities  of 
soldiers  than  Redeye,  as  indicated  by  higher  ability  level  ratings  for  some 
abilities.  However,  the  mean  differences  are  not  overwhelming  and  generally 
do  not  approach  statistical  significance.  Nevertheless,  the  data  do  suggest 
that  Stinger  is  certainly  not  less  demanding  than  Redeye. 

Although  the  data  do  not  fully  support  the  notion  that  Stinger  requires 
more  or  higher  levels  of  abilities  that  Redeye,  the  mean  ratings  do  help  to 
identify  "high  drivers"  such  as  memorization,  problem  sensitivity,  and  spa- 
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tial  orientation.  Relatively  high  levels  of  these  three  abilities  are  re¬ 
quired  by  both  systems.  Had  this  type  of  information  been  available  early  in 
the  system  design  process,  it  may  have  been  possible  to  modify  the  design  of 
the  newer  system  to  reduce  the  demand  for  these  abilities. 

The  potential  usefulness  of  ability  requirements  ratings  are  limited, 
however,  by  the  lack  of  empirical  data.  The  relationship  between  some  estim¬ 
ated  level  of  an  ability  requirement  and  actual  job  or  task  performance  needs 
to  be  determined.  Without  this  information  it  is  not  possible  to  establish 
what  effect  an  individual  with  a  "5"  level,  as  opposed  to  a  ”6"  or  ”4"  level, 
of  an  ability  would  have  on  system  performance  if  the  requirement  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  at  level  "6”  for  that  ability.  Information  about  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  abilities  in  the  population  is  also  needed.  If  most  individuals  in  a 
given  population  possess  high  levels  of  certain  abilities  then  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  design  systems  that  require  low  levels  of  those  abilities.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  few  individuals  have  high  levels  of  particular  abilities, 
it  may  be  wise  to  avoid  system  designs  that  require  high  levels  of  those 
abilities. 

Whether  or  not  an  ability  rating  methodology  can  be  developed  into  a 
sensitive  psychometric  instrument,  the  rating  approach  U3ed  in  the  research 
study  presented  m  this  paper  appears  to  have  potential  applications  in  the 
design  process.  At  the  least,  a  procedure  which  can  identify  "high  driver" 
abilities  before  a  system  has  been  fully  designed  and  built  may  be  helpful  to 
design  engineers  and  allow  them  to  avoid  or  modify  designs  that  are  likely  to 
be  too  demanding  on  the  psychomotor  and  perceptual  capabilities  of  personnel. 
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Computerized  App.-o.ches  for  Estimating 
Ability  Requirements 

Paul  G.  Rossmeissl 
U.S.  Army  Research  Institute 


The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  power, 
sophistication,  and  availability  of  microcomputers.  It  seems  natural  that 
this  new  technology  be  devoted  to  addressing  the  recurring  problem  of 
determining  what  human  abilities  are  needed  to  do  what  must  be  done  in  a 
given  job.  This  paper  discusses  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  new  tech¬ 
nology  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  at  hand.- 

One  way  to  use  the  computer  to  investigate  ability  requirements  is  to 
take  a  tried  and  true  method  (one  that  works  without  a  computer)  and  to 
computerize  it.  That  is,  to  display  the  instrument  on  a  CRT  and  store  the 
responses  on  disc  rather  than  using  paper  and  pencil  for  these  functions. 
The  first  part  of  this  paper  will  review  an  investigation  that  followed 
this  approach  to  the  issue. 

An  alternative  technique  for  using  computers  in  this  area  is  to  use 
the  machine  tc.  administer  methods  that  are  either  difficult  or  impossible 
to  administer  in  any  other  manner.  The  final  portion  of  this  paper  will 
propose  and  discuss  a  few  methods  of  this  type. 

Paper-and-pencil  vs.  Computerized  Rating  Scales 

One  of  the  most  commonly  used  techniques  in  the  determination  of 
ability  requirements  is  the  use  of  ability  rating  scales  (i.e.  Fleishman, 
1982).  Such  scales  typically  include  the  definition  of  a  human  ability 
and  a  rating  scale  anchored  with  behavioral  examples.  While  the  scales 
are  typically  presented  on  paper,  they  can  be  easily  presented  on  a  com¬ 
puter's  CRT  as  well. 

Rossmeissl,  Kostyla,  and  Tillman  (1983)  conducted  an  investigation  of 
computerized  versus  paper-and-pencil  modes  of  rating  scale  presentation. 
They  used  rating  scales  of  30  hunan  abilities  developed  by  Rossmeissl  and 
Dohme  (1982).  These  rating  scales  are  very  similar  to  those  developed  by 
Fleishman  (1975,  1982),  but  contain  anchor  stimuli  that  are  directly  rele¬ 
vant  to  jobs  within  Army  aviation.  The  computerized  presentation  of  the 
scales  was  implemented  by  Rossmeissl,  Rigg,  and  Best  (1983)  using  the 
binary  decision  flow  diagrams  developed  by  Mallamad,  Levine,  and  Fleishman 
(1980).  The  two  procedures  were  evaluated  by  having  experienced  Army 
aviators  rate  the  abilities  required  to  perform  pn  Army  aeroscout  helicop¬ 
ter  mission.  Half  of  the  aviators  estimated  ability  requirements  using 
paper-and- pencil  rating  scales,  while  the  other  half  used  rating  scales 
presented  on  an  Apple  II  microcomputer.;  All  of  the  ratings  were  made 
along  a  seven  point  scale. 


'The  views  expressed  m  this  paper  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  view  of  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  or  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 
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The  findings  of  this  research  showed  that  the  two  methods  gave  very 
similar  results.  Both  methods  showed  very  high  inter- rater  agreement. 

The  inter-class  correlation  coefficient  (ICC)  for  the  paper-and-pencil 
scales  was  .91 ,  while  the  ICC  for  the  computer  presented  scales  was  .96. 

Both  methods  were  also  able  to  produce  ratings  that  discriminated  among 
the  various  aptitude  requirements  (both  $F$  values  >  190  and  significant 
at  the  .001  level). 

This  result  is  perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  research,  m 
that  despite  the  somewhat  popular  belief  of  everything  being  better  when 
its  on  a  computer,  the  computerized  procedure  did  not  show  superior 
psychometric  properties  in  comparison  to  the  traditional  paper-and-pencil 
forms..  On  further  thought,  however,  this  finding  really  should  not  be 
surprising,  since  after  all  the  same  rating  scales  and  much  the  same  defi¬ 
nitions  were  used  m  both  cases. 

The  only  real  difference  in  results  between  the  two  procedures  was  that 
the  computerized  method  led  to  ratings  of  not  required  for  four  abilities 
that  were  rated  as  required  with  the  paper-and-pencil  forms.  These  four 
abilities  are  given  m  Table  1.  Subsequent  analyses  revealed  that  the 
discrepancy  m  ratings  given  to  reaction  time  was  an  artifact  of  the 


Table  1 

Abilities  Rated  as  Not  Required  with  the  Computer 
but  as  Required  with  Paper-and-Pencil  Forms 


Ability  Mean  rating  with  paper-and  pencil  forms 


Stamina 

6.1 

Closure  flexibility 

5.4 

Reaction  time 

5-3 

Static  Strength 

4.8 

decision  diagrams  used  to  program  the  computer.  The  reason  behind  the 
other  differences  was  not  perfectly  clear,  but  was  most  likely  attributa¬ 
ble  to  subtle  differences  between  the  two  methods  in  the  ability  defini¬ 
tions.  Such  small  differences  could  easily  be  rectified  with  future 
versions  of  the  instruments. 

Given  that  the  two  procedures  produce  similar  results  in  a  measure¬ 
ment  or  psychometric  sense,  a  choice  between  the  two  instruments  would 
depend  upon  other  consideration  Each  procedure  has  advantages  for  par¬ 
ticular  situations.  The  paper-and-pencil  forms  are  inexpensive  and  can  be 
administered  m  groups  or  by  mail.  These  considerations  are  especially 
compelling  when  the  instrument  needs  to  be  administered  to  a  large  number 
of  job  experts  to  get  the  required  data. 

The  computerized  procedure,  however,  does  have  advantages  when  the 
subject  matter  experts  are  in  short  supply  or  have  limited  availability 
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for  testing.  One  of  these  advantages  is  time.  Rossmeissl  et  al.  noted 
that  the  mission  requirements  could  be  evaluated  in  about  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes  using  the  computer,  while  it  would  take  from  thirty  to 
forty-five  minutes  to  complete  the  task  with  the  paper-and-pencil  rating 
scales.  Also,  a  debriefing  of  the  participants  in  this  research  showed 
that  those  who  rated  ability  requirements  with  the  computer  found  the  task 
more  enjoyable  than  those  who  used  the  paper-and-pencil  scales.  Several 
participants  m  the  computer  group  offered  to  perform  the  task  again, 
perhaps  for  some  other  mission.  Such  a  desire  seemed  to  be  far  from  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  had  used  the  paper-and-pencil  scales. 

Other  Computerized  Procedures 

The  approach  outlined  above  where  one  simply  computerizes  an  already 
popular  paradigm  makes  minimal  use  of  the  power  inherent  in  the 
microcomputer.  An  alternative  approach  is  to  develop  ability  requirement 
assessment  procedures  that  are  designed  especially  for  computer  admini¬ 
stration.  The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  discuss  some  of  the  procedures 
of  this  sort  currently  be  considered  by  the  Army  Research  Institute  (ARl). 

One  of  these  approaches  would  maintain  the  use  of  rating  scales  to 
estimate  the  ability  requirements,  but  use  Artificial  Intelligence  ( AI ) 
techniques  to  provide  a  more  powerful  and  easy  to  use  tool.  Current  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  capabilities  make  it  possible  to  develop  a  system  that 
"learns"  from  the  user  as  well  as  one  that  allows  the  present  user  to 
learn  from  the  responses  of  previous  users.  Such  a  system  would  select 
questions  and  negotiate  responses  with  the  user  using  the  responses  of  the 
previous  users  as  the  basis  of  negotiation.  Rossmeissl,  Rigg,  and  Beat 
(1983)  presented  an  outline  of  how  such  a  system  might  work. 

The  system  would  be  menu  driven  to  elicit  information  about  the 
boundary  conditions  of  the  job  being  assessed.  The  highest  order  menu 
might  contain  global  job  titles  like  mechanic,  driver,  instructor,  pilot, 
etc.  and  ask  the  user  to  select  the  job  most  like  the  one  being  assessed. 
If  the  user  selected  "mechanic,"  the  next  menu  would  present  more  specific 
information  about  mechanics  such  as  automotive  mechanic  or  tracked  vehicle 
mechanic,  and  ask  the  user  to  select,  that  job  closest  to  the  job  being 
assessed.  The  final  menu  in  this  sequence  might  ask  the  user  to  select 
that  job  closely  resembling  the  one  being  analyzed.  For  example  if  the 
user  had  selected  tracked  vehicle  mechanic,  he  or  she  would  be  presented 
with  a  menu  including  jobs  or  systems  in  this  area,  like  Ml  1 3  armored 
personnel  carrier  or  Ml  Main  Battle  Tank. 

A  selection  from  the  final  menu  would  initialize  scales  and  data 
matrices  with  the  boundary  conditions  for  a  „ob  of  mechanic  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  system.  The  user  would  then  proceed  through  the  branching  scales 
“teaching"  the  software  how  the  new  job  differs  from  the  one  within  the 
reference  system.  The  user  would  still  branch  around  inappropriate  scales 
as  in  the  earlier  procedure,  but  if  he  or  she  skipped  a  scale  which  had 
been  a  requirement  m  the  reference  job,  the  software  would  switch  into  a 
negotiation  mode,  much  like  the  Delphi  procedure,  and  seek  to  determine 
what  accounts  for  the  difference  in  job  ratings.  Such  a  procedure  would 
also  occur  when  the  user  rated  a  scale  especially  high  or  low  in  compari¬ 
son  with  that  scales  rating  in  the  reference  job  o’-  system. 
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The  key  aspect  in  programming  a  system  of  this  type  is  the  U3e  of  AI 
procedures  to  control  the  presentation  the  material.  In  this  case  the 
software  would  be  constructed  within  the  framework  of  a  work  breakdown 
structure  in  which  the  individual  functions,  procedures  programs,  and 
utility  programs  are  all  specified  in  a  formative  front  end  analysis. 
Within  this  analysis  the  individual  blocks  of  the  system  each  perform  a 
single,  non-redundant  function  and  are  controlled  by  an  executive  program. 
As  the  system  is  used  the  executive  program  adds  this  information  to  the 
data  base  containing  the  boundary  or  reference  job,  and  in  this  continue 
to  reduce  uncertainty  about  the  new  job  as  well  a3  jobs  that  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  entered.  A  system  of  this  sort  would  make  better  use  of  the  power 
of  the  computer,  while  maintaining  the  traditional  rating  scale  approach 
to  estimating  ability  requirements. 

As  noted  previously,  such  a  system  is  well  within  the  capabilities  of 
current  hardware  and  software  systems  and  a  prototype  could  be  developed 
quite  easily.  The  problem  in  producing  an  operational  system  is  that  a 
great  deal  of  basic  psychological  research  needs  to  be  accomplished  before 
such  a  system  could  be  meaningful.  Such  work  would  include:  determining 
the  proper  number  and  type  of  boundary  conditions  at  each  menu  level, 
scaling  the  reference  jobs  or  systems,  and  developing  the  appropriate  type 
of  scale  for  the  final  assessment  stage.  This  last  step  is  particularly 
difficult  in  that  this  scale  should  relate  to  the  reference  system  but 
still  allow  for  comparisons  across  all  possible  jobs  that  might  be  ana¬ 
lyzed.- 

The  speed  whic1'  computers  can  present  and  store  data  has  also  led  AEI 
to  consider  ability  requirement  analysis  procedures  that  are  not  dependent 
on  rating  scales.  One  such  procedure  makes  use  of  Thurstone’s  law  of  com¬ 
parative  judgement.  Thurstoman  scaling  uses  pair-wise  presentation  of 
the  data  to  produce  an  interval  scale  for  the  stimuli.  Scale  values  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  manner  are  directly  comparable  across  both  jobs  and  abili¬ 
ties.  Besides  being  able  to  make  use  of  the  rich  statistical  theory 
underlying  the  law  of  comparative  judgement,  such  a  method  has  advantages 
over  rating  scales  m  that  one  need  not  be  concerned  with  the  development 
of  appropriate  anchor  stimuli  and  that  the  procedure  is  easier  to  under¬ 
stand  and  perform  than  anchored  rating  scales 

The  disadvantage  of  the  traditional  Thurstoman  approach  is  that  it 
is  that  it  can  be  time  consuming  to  both  administer  and  to  analyze.  For 
example,  to  obtain  scale  values  for  say  twenty  abilities  would  require 
(201-2 ! )/2  £*(20-2) !  -  190  comparisons.  If  this  procedure  were  executed  on 
paper  forms  or  cards,  not  only  would  the  comparisons  themselves  take  con¬ 
siderable  time,  but  the  raw  data  would  require  tedious  hand  analyses  or 
keypunching  into  a  computer. 

Computerizing  this  process  would  clearly  simplify  the  job  of  analy¬ 
sis,  but  it  could  also  conceivably  reduce  the  number  of  comparisons  re¬ 
quired  to  scale  the  abilities.  Thi3  result  could  be  accomplished  by 
having  the  computer  first  present  all  of  the  abilities  asking  the  user 
which  are  required  for  the  job.  All  abilities  estimated  as  not  required 
could  be  assigned  a  scale  value  of  zero.  The  computer  could  then  arrange 
the  abilities  that  were  thought  to  be  required  in  pairs  for  scaling.  If 


the  twenty  abilities  mentioned  above  could  be  reduced  to  say  fifteen  the 
number  of  pair-wise  comparisons  required  to  complete  the  task  could  be 
reduced  to  (15 !-2 1  )/2 !*(l5-2) !  *  105  or  55?  of  the  comparisons  required 
with  the  full  ability  set.  In  such  a  case  the  computer  is  doing  what  it 
does  best:  inputing  information  in  one  form  and  quickly  processing  and 
converting  it  into  another  form. 

Conclusion 


This  paper  has  outlined  a  few  ways  that  computer  technology  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  estimating  human  ability  requirements 
within  a  particular  job.  An  important  feature  of  any  such  system  is  that 
the  technology  should  a  he  means  in  arriving  at  a  reliable,  valid,  and 
useful  analysis  tool  and  not  a  goal  in  itself.  It  is  sometimes  easy  to 
view  a  technologically  advanced  instrument  as  impressive  just  because  of 
its  technology.  The  final  judgement  of  any  instrument  should  be  how  well 
it  does  the  job  at  hand,  not  how  it  does  it.  In  this  case,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  remember  that  a  good  computerised  ability  analysis  package  must  be 
firmly  based  on  empirical  research  and  data  before  it  can  be  truly  useful. 
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One  of  the  dangers  U.S.  forces  nay  face  in  a  future  oonflict  is  the  attack 
helicopter.  These  helicopters  are  capable  of  approaching  their  targets  at  an 
extremely  low  altitude,  and  need  unmask  (rise)  only  briefly  —  20  seconds  or 
less  —  in  order  to  engage  their  targets  (Personal  camunicatian,  Directorate 
of  Onbat  Developments,  April  1965.  The  Chaparral  is  a  member  of  the  Amy's 
family  of  Short  Range  Air  Defense  (SHORAD)  weapon  systems  vhich  defends 
against  low-flying  fixed-wing  aircraft  (jets)  and  rotary-wing  aircraft 
(helioopters)  at  ranges  of  less  than  ten  kilometers.  Chaparral  is 
vehicle-mounted  and  fires  infrared-seeking  missiles;  the  other  SHORAD  weapons 
are  the  man-portable  Redeye  and  Stinger  missile  systems,  and  the  Vulcan 
vehicle-mounted  gun  system  (EM  44-1,  1976).  All  SHORAD  weapons  employ  at  least 
two  soldiers:  A  chief  or  leader,  and  a  gunner..  The  leader  is  responsible  for 
receiving  alerts,  visually  identifying  aircraft,  and  ordering  the  gunner  to 
fire.  The  gunner  is  responsible  for  activating  the  weapon,  visually 
acquiring  and  tracking  aircraft,  and  firing  the  weapon.  Other  crew  menbers 
(in  the  case  of  Chaparral,  the  driver  and  assistant  gunner)  help  emplace  the 
weapon  and  then  search  for  aircraft.  Actions  taken  upon  detection  of  an 
aircraft  will  vary  depending  upon  many  factors,  including  the  aircraft's 
specific  identity  and  its  actions  (FM  44-3,  1977;  EM  44-6,  1980). 

It  is  vital  that  the  team  or  crew  make  the  correct  engagement  decision  in 
a  timely  manner  to  avoid  destroying  friendly  aircraft  or  allowing  hostile 
aircraft  to  destroy  friendly  targets.  Inasnueh  as  CONUS  Chaparral  crewmembers 
have  been  shewn  to  misidentify  aircraft  18%  of  the  time  (TEA  12-81) 
the  Improved  Chaparral  has  been  equipped  with  an  Identify  Friend  or  Poe  (IFF) 
electronic  interrogation  system.  When  activated  by  the  gunner,  the  IFF  system 
sends  a  coded  message  to  the  aircraft  and  classifies  the  aircraft  as  a  "true 
friend",  "possible  friend",  or  "unknown",  depending  upon  the  aircraft's  reply. 
The  IFF  classification  tones  are  heard  by  the  senior  gunner  and  the  squad 
leader  over  their  headsets.  Of  course,  the  IFF  system  is  not  perfect; 
aircraft  can  be  misidentified  due  to  operator  error  or  system  damage. 

In  order  to  afford  friendly  aircraft  maximun  protection,  SHORAD  crews  and 
teams  operate  under  weapon  control  statuses.  There  cure  three  weapon  control 
statuses:  weapons  hold,  tight,  and  free.  In  weapons  hold,  the  gunner  only 
fires  if  attacked.  In  weapons  tight,  if  an  aircraft  is  identified  by  IFF  or 
visually  as  a  true  friend,  it  is  tracked  until  it  leaves  the  area.  If  the  IFF 
classifies  the  aircraft  as  a  possible  friend  or  as  an  unknewn,  the  aircraft 
must  be  visually  identified  as  hostile  before  it  can  be  engaged.  In  weapons 
free  status,  true  and  possible  friends  are  treated  the  same  as  in  weapons 
tight;  however,  if  the  IFF  classifies  tile  aircraft  as  unknewn,  it  may  be 
engaged  by  Chaparral  unless  local  directives  and/or  SOPs  say  otherwise. 

Of  course,  the  gunner  may  always  fire  in  defense  of  himself  or  his  defended 
asset  (EM  44-4,  1984) .  It  can  be  seen  that  the  IFF  subsystem  and  the  weapons 
control  status  oonplicate  the  engagement  process  by  providing  more  data  to 
be  processed  within  the  same  amount  of  time  and  requiring  differing  responses 
depending  tpon  the  weapons  control  status. 
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The  present  experiment  examined  Chaparral  crew  engagements  of  scale  model 
helicopters  under  various  realistic  conditions  in  an  effort  to  answer 
questions  such  as:  Is  engagement  performance  different  as  a  fimction  of 
weapons  control  status?  Does  aircraft  intent  interact  with  the  effects  of 
weapons  control  status?  How  does  IFF  return  interact  with  weapons  control 
status? 

The  independent  variables  were  1}  Aircraft  intent  (friendly  or  hostile), 

2)  weapon  control  status  (tight  or  free),  and  3)  IFF  return  (possible  friend 
or  unknown  for  hostiles :  true  friend  or  unknown  for  friends) . 

The  dependent  variables  were  total  engagement  time;  times  at  detection, 
target  handoff  (the  process  by  which  the  squad  leader  helps  the  gunner  to  find 
the  target),  visual  acquisition,  identification,  weapon  lock-on,  and  launch; 
mrnbers  of  correct  and  inaorrect  target  handoffs,  identifications,  ana 
engagement  decisions;  and  whether  or  not  the  missile  hit  the  aircraft. 

Smmary  performance  measures  included  the  percentage  of  correct 
identifications,  the  percentages  of  hostiles  and  friends  which  were  engaged, 
the  percentages  of  all  hostiles  and  all  friends  which  were  lulled,  the 
percentages  of  engaged  hostiles  and  friends  which  were  killed,  and  the 
percentage  of  hostile  targets  releasing  ordnance. 

Method 


Subjects 

A  total  of  eight  Chaparral  crews  stationed  at  Fort  BliS3,  Texas,  served  as 
subjects.  The  Chaparral  may  be  manned  by  a  crew  of  four  or  five  soldiers; 
four-man  crews  were  used  in  this  experiment.  Each  crew  contained  the 
following  personnel,  all  of  whom  have  a  Military  Occupational  Specialty  (MOS) 
Code  of  16P:  Squad  leader  (rank  E5  or  E6);  Senior  gunner  (£4  or  E5); 

Assistant  gunner  (E2  -  £4);  and  Driver  (E2  -  £4), 

FADES  Equipment 

The  Realistic  Air  Defense  Engagement  System  (FADES)  uses  realistic  scale 
model  aircraft  which  perform  realistic  maneuvers  in  an  outdoor  environment 
against  actual  air  defense  weapons.  Live  rounds  are  not  fired;  rather,  a 
computer  determines  what  the  rounds'  flight  path  would  have  been,  and  whether 
or  not  the  aircraft  would  have  been  hit.  The  RADES  system  is  located  on  a  2  x 
2  kilometer  site  at  Oondron  Field,  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico. 

This  area,  located  in  the  Chihuahuan  Desert,  contains  vegetated  sand  dunes  up 
to  about  two  meters  high  in  the  test  area,  and  mountains  approximately  10 
kilometers  to  the  wrest  and  60  kilometers  to  the  south.  Visibility  is  usually 
in  excess  of  60  kilometers. 

The  portion  of  the  RADES  system  used  in  the  present  experiment  consisted 
of  scale  model  aircraft,  a  weapon- computer  interface,  and  computers  which 
were  used  for  scenario  presentation  and  data  storage.  The  RADES  target 
aircraft  were  non-flying  1/5  scale  model  Soviet  Hind-D  and  U.S.  Cobra 
helicopters.  The  helicopters  wrere  mounted  upon  three  stands  which  could  be 
raised  and  lowered  five  meters  under  coqouter  or  manual  control. 

These  stands  wrere  hidden  behind  sand  dimes  so  that  the  helicopters  could  not 
be  seen  by  the  vreapon  crews  when  the  stands  were  lcwered.  In  this  experiment, 
the  stands  wrere  positioned  300  to  450  actual  meters  (1500  to  2250  scale 
meters)  frcm  the  Chaparral  crew  and  always  faced  at  least  20  degrees  awray  from 
the  crew.  All  the  helicopters  wrere  equipped  with  a  representative  infrared 
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radiation  (XR)  source  so  the  Chaparral  IR  seeker  would  have  a  realistic 
probability  of  locking  onto  them,  lb  provide  feedback  to  the  crews,  each 
helicopter  was  also  equipped  with  a  device  which  emitted  smoke  for  several 
seconds  if  the  helicopter  was  "destroyed", 

A  computer  at  RATES  HQ  obtained  information  such  as  azimuth,  elevation, 
and  firing  frcm  an  electronic  interface  connected  to  the  Chaparral; 
information  such  as  time  of  detection  was  obtained  from  the  crews' 
ccnmunications  network.  The  computer  then  determined  times  for  each  critical 
engagement  event  and  whether  or  not  the  engagement  was  successful.  Another 
oaiputer  at  RAXES  HQ  stored  each  engagement  scenario  and  the  data  produced 
during  the  running  of  that  scenario. 

Military  Equipment 

Military  equipment  which  was  used  included  one  Chaparral  Missile  System 
equipped  with  the  XR  training  round  MIM-72F  guidance  seeker  (vhich  simulates 
the  seeker  on  the  KIM-7 2C  improved  missile),  mounted  upon  an  inert  M30 
training  missile.  One  IFF  subsystem  training  set,  three  7x50  binoculars,  two 
TA312  field  telephones  with  ware,  and  one  24N  tool  kit  wrere  also  used. 

During  engagements  the  senior  gunner  sat  in  the  gunner '3  compartment  of 
the  Chaparral,  the  driver  occupied  an  observation  post  20  meters  south  of  the 
launcher  unit,  and  the  squad  leader  and  the  assistant  gunner  occupied  a 
command  post  20  meters  north  of  the  weapon.  This  distance  was  1/5  of  the 
rormal  separation,  to  reduce  parallax  errors  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
introduced  by  the  scaled  distances  to  the  targets.  The  weapon  system  and 
observation  and  command  posts  were  fixed  during  the  experiment,  with  the 
Chaparral  facing  south  (FM  44-3,  1977;  FM  44-4,  1964). 

Procedure 

Each  of  the  eight  crews  received  two  practice  trials  and  eight  test 
trials;  one  best  trial  for  each  combination  of  intent,  weapons  control  status, 
and  IFF  return.  Before  the  engagement  trials  began,  the  crews  were  given  a 
simulated  Operation  Order  specifying  the  mission,  enemy,  Primary  Target  Line 
( expected  direction  of  attack,  which  was  always  due  south),  and  tactical 
situation.  They  were  bold  bo  search  a  90  degree  wide  sector  centered  on  the 
Primary  Target  Line.  The  crews  were  also  told  that  both  friendly  and  hostile 
aircraft  would  be  attacking  ground  targets  in  their  area.  Specific 
information  concerning  weapons  control  status  was  passed  to  the  crews  on  a 
trial-by-trial  basis. 

Prior  to  each  trial,  the  experimenter  selected  the  appropriate  IFF 
response  using  the  hidden  Mode  Select  switch  attached  to  the  Chaparral  IFF 
Subsystem  Training  Set.  Each  trial  began  when  the  crew  wras  placed  on  alert 
and  began  searching  for  aircraft.  Early  wraming  and  cueing  were  always  given 
via  telephone  20  to  30  seocmds  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  aircraft.  The 
cueing  w/as  given  in  the  font  of  a  clock  azimuth,  with  the  Primary  Target  Line 
designated  as  12  o'clock  (30  degrees  to  the  left  was  11  o'clock,  30  degrees  to 
the  right,  l  o'clock,  etc.).  The  clock  azimuth  cue  varied  frctu  11  to  1 
o'clock;  all  aircraft  first  appeared  within  15  degrees  of  this  azimuth.  On 
each  trial,  one  helicopter  rose  into  view,  hovered  for  20  seoonds,  and  then 
descended  out  of  sight.  The  first  crew  member  to  detect  the  aircraft  shouted 
"Target 1”  and  the  target's  clock  azimuth,  and  helped  the  squad  leader  to  find 
it.  The  squad  leader  helped  the  senior  gunner  to  find  the  aircraft,  then 
identified  the  aircraft  visually,  aided  by  his  binoculars.  As  soon  as  the 
senior  gunner  detected  the  aircraft,  he  centered  it  in  the  weapon  sight  range 
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ring,  electronically  challenged  it,  and  listened  for  the  IR  tone  which 
indicated  that  the  missile's  infrared  seeker  had  acquired  it.  If  the  squad 
leader  gave  an  engagement  ccrmart!  and  launching  was  feasible,  the  senior 
gunner  "launched"  the  missile.  After  launching,  the  squad  leader  monitored 
the  helicopter  and  issued  another  engagsnent  order  if  necessary  (Chaparral 
engagement,  Parts  1  and  2).  lb  prevent  the  crews  from  learning  the  identity 
of  the  helicopter  on  each  stand,  the  direction  each  helicopter  vras  facing  was 
charged  periodically  and  the  type  of  helicopter  mounted  upon  each  stand  was 
changed  midway  through  the  trials  for  each  crew. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Table  1  lists  the  percentage  of  trials  in  which  various  actions  occurred 
and  their  associated  event  times.  Although  the  Chaparral  crews  detected  97% 
of  the  aircraft,  the  crews  only  destroyed  37%  of  the  hostiles  and  were  only 
able  to  destroy  7%  of  the  hostiles  prior  to  ordnance  delivery.  IFF  return  had 
a  significant  effect  upon  the  percentage  of  hostiles  engaged  under  weapons 
free:  100%  of  the  hostiles  returning  an  unknown  response  but  only  50%  of 
those  returning  a  possible  friend  response  were  engaged,  even  though  90%  of 
the  hostiles  were  oorrectly  identified  visually  (Chi  square  (1)  =  5.33,  p  < 
.05).  The  fratricide  rate  (percentage  of  friends  destroyed)  was  16%.  'the 
RADfS  Chaparral  crews'  visual  aircraft  recognition  performance  in  the  field 
was  similar  to  the  performance  of  the  Chaparral  crews  studied  by  TRASANA  (TEA 
12-81)  in  the  classrocm.  Aircraft  intent  significantly  affected  the 
correctness  of  the  identification  decision;  crews  identified  90%  of  hostiles 
but  only  79%  of  friends  oorrectly  (see  Table  2). 

While  the  overall  engagement  time  was  17.6  seconds,  gunner  interrogation 
and  firing  occurred  rapidly.  The  longest  engagement  events  were  the  norr- 
machine-aided  detection  and  visual  identification  and  the  IR  seeker  lock- 
on  events.  Lock-on  overlaps  with  visual  identification.  The  only 
significant  effect  on  any  engagement  event  time  was  the  three-way  interaction 
of  intent,  weapons  control  status,  and  IFF  return  on  identification  time  (see 
Table  2).  EOr  hostile  heliocpters,  the  fastest  identification  time  (14.7 
seconds)  occurred  in  weapons  free  with  an  IFF  return  of  unknown,  and  the 
slowest  (19.5)  in  weapons  free,  possible  friend.  EOr  friends,  the  fastest 
identification  tiras  (15.2  seconds)  occurred  in  weapons  free,  true  friend,  and 
the  slowest  (21.4)  in  weapons  tight,  true  friend. 

TABLE  1 

ENGAGEMENT  PERFORMANCE 


PERCENTAGE  SCORES 


Aircraft  detected . 97 

Correct  handoffs . 87 

Correct  IDs . . 88 

Hostiles . 90 

Friends . 79 

Friends  engaged  . 26 

Hostiles  engaged . 70 

Friends  killed . 16 

Hostiles  killed . 37 


Hostiles  releasing  ordnance.. 93 


EVENT  TIMES  (in  seconds) 


Detection . 7.5 

IFF  interrogation . 8.2 

Track  /  lock-on . 16.8 

Visual  ID . 17.4 

Missile  launch . 17.6 
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Table  2 


MANDVA  Results 


DEPENDENT  :INDEP£MDEOT  :  df  :  F  :  p  sDIRBCTICN  OF  EFFECT 

VARIABLE:  VARIABLE  :  :  :  : 


Detection  time  :  Weapons  Control:  1,56  :  3.40:  .071:  Free  >  Tight 
:  Status  (WCS)  :  :  :  : 


ID  Correctness  :  Intent  :  1,56:  5.62:  .021:  Hostile  >  Friend 


Decision  to  fire:  Intent  :  1,56:  3.50:  .067:  Hostile  >  Friend 


Decision  to  fire:  WCS  x  IFF  :  1,56  :  3.50:  .067:  Free-UNK  >  Free-dtW 
:  :  :  :  :  Tight-TFPF  >  Free-TFPF 


Time  of  Trade 


:  Intent  x  IFF  :  1,34:  3.76:  .061:  Hostile- UNK  >  Hostile-TFPF 

:  :  :  :  :  Hostile-UNK  >  Friend-UNK 

:  :  :  :  :  Friend-TFPF  >  Friend-UNK 

:  :  :  :  :  Friend-TFPF  >  Hostile-TFPF 


Time  of  ID  :  Intent  x  WCS  :  1,56:  4.22:  .045:  Friend  >  Hostile 

:  x  IFF  :  :  :  :  Free  >  Tight,  TFPF  >  UNK 


Decision  to  fire:  Intent  x  WCS  :  1,56:  3.50:  .067:  Hostile  >  Friend 

:  x  IFF  :  :  :  :  Tight  >  Free,  UNK  >  TFPF> 


The  finding  that  crews  were  more  likely  to  correctly  identify  hostiles 
than  friends  means  that  crews  are  more  likely  to  think  a  friendly  aircraft  is 
hostile  and  engage  it  than  they  are  to  think  an  enemy  aircraft  is  a  friend  and 
fail  to  engage  it.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  1/5  scale  Hind-D  is 
ituch  larger  than  a  1/5  scale  Qobra,  and  therefore  subtends  a  larger  visual 
angle,  making  recognition  easier.  A  related  idea  is  that  Hind-D's  are 
intrinsically  easier  to  recognize  than  Cobras  because  Hind-D's  have  more 
distinctive  features.  Another  possible  explanation  has  to  do  with  response 
bias.  The  crews  are  predisposed  to  identify  aircraft  as  hostile  because  when 
they  train  using  the  Chaparral,  visual  identification  is  not  always  practiced. 
Instead,  the  aircraft  presented  to  them  are  assumed  to  be  hostile.  A  third 
possible  explanation  for  these  results  is  that  crews  spend  more  time  and/or 
effort  learning  to  identify  hostiles  than  friends. 

It  is  possible  that  Weapon  Control  Status  did  not  have  a  significant  mam 
effect  because  the  crews  usually  train  under  Weapons  Tight. 

Following  the  Chaparral  experiment,  more  types  of  helicopters,  more 
stands,  and  several  types  of  flying  jet  aircraft  have  been  added  to  RALES.  We 
are  optimistic  about  the  use  of  RALES  to  study  a  wide  variety  of  SHORAD  air 
defense  issues  in  the  future. 
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The  Air  Force  uses  tactical  command  and  control  (C2)  systems  to  task 
and  manage  combat  missions  and  responses  to  crisis  situations.  A  tactical 
C2  system  provides:  <1)  central  authority  and  coordination  to  determine  how 
to  use  available  forces,  (2)  a  structure  to  send  information  and  decisions 
between  the  commander  and  the  forces  and  between  adjacent  units,  and  (3)  a 
mechanism  to  originate  and  filter  Information  from  a  number  of  sources  to 
the  commander.  The  key  to  the  C2  system  Is  the  effective  and  rapid  collec¬ 
tion,  processing  and  transfer  of  Information  to  the  commander.  Considerable 
resources,  management  attention  and  research  have  been  spent  In  the  topic  of 
C2  systems  in  recent  years.  In  order  to  address  several  still  unresolved 
issues  on  tactical  C2  systems,  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory 
began  a  research  program  focusing  on  personnel  performance  and  training. 
This  study  (with  monitor  Lawrence  Finegold)  addressed  one  of  the  unresolved 
Issues:  team  performance.  The  purposes  of  the  project  were  to:  Identify 
the  team  characteristics  of  units  operating  C2  systems,  to  study  the  ways 
currently  used  to  evaluate  C2  operations  to  see  If  team  aspects  are  con¬ 
sidered,  to  study  C2  teams  to  determine  if  team  functions  could  be  observed, 
and  to  see  if  rating  scales  on  team  functions  could  be  used  for  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  C2  team  performance. 


Method 

In  order  to  determine  whether  a  team  performance  framework  was  appro¬ 
priate  for  studying  tactical  C2  systems,  Information  was  gathered  about  the 
basic  characteristics  of  C2  systems,  about  the  team  aspects  of  C2  systems 
and  about  the  procedures  used  to  evaluate  personnel  performance  In  C2 
systems.  Three  methods  were  used  to  study  tactical  C2  systems.  First,  the 
project  staff  reviewed  Air  Force  documentation  and  research  on  C2  units. 
Second,  the  projecf  staff  made  field  visits  to  observe  three  C2  units:  The 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command  (NORAD)/20th  Air  Division  at  Ft.  Lee, 
Virginia;  the  728  Tactical  Control  and  Reporting  Center  (CRC)  at  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base,  Florida;  and  the  507th  Wing  Tactical  Air  Control  Center  (TACO 
at  Shaw  Air  Force  Base  in  South  Carolina.  At  these  sites,  semi-structured 
interviews  were  held  with  operational  and  training  personnel.  Third,  the 
project  staff  obssrved  exercises  at  two  of  the  units  and  interviewed  exer¬ 
cise  participants  and  the  associated  exercise  staff.  The  two  exercises  we 
observed  were  war  simulations.  Blue  Flag,  in  which  the  TACC  participated  and 
a  System  Training  Exercise  for  the  CRC.  During  the  exercises,  the  ARRO 
staff  both  identified  foam  tasks  and  characteristics  as  well  as  observed  and 
evaluated  team  performance  using  scales  developed  to  assess  team  functions. 
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Because  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  units  and  the  number  of 
teams  which  make  up  these  units,  the  observations  and  Interviews  focused  on 
two  small  teams  In  each  unit.  Each  team  was  selected  using  the  following 
criteria:  the  team  has  a  fixed  structure,  organization  and  task;  the  team 
participates  In  exercises;  team  Interactions  could  be  observed,  and  the 
teams  differ  In  terms  of  being  procedural  I  zed  (restricted  In  terms  of 
activity  options).  The  Weapons  In  the  CRC  represents  the  procedure  I i zed 
type  of  team  and  the  Fighter  Duty  Officer  Team  In  the  TACC  was  selected  to 
represent  a  less  procedure  1 1  zed  team. 

Assessment  of  Team  Functioning 

Three  approaches  have  been  used  to  evaluate  team  performance.  One  Is 
the  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  team's  product  (e.g.,  Bass,  Farrow  A 
Valenzi,  1079;  Morgan,  Coates,  Kirby  A  Allulsl,  1984).  A  second  Is  a 
measure  of  the  performance  of  the  entire  system  of  which  a  team  is  a  part 
(e.g.,  Obermayer,  Vreuls,  Muckier  A  Conway,  1974).  Neither  of  these  methods 
Is  appropriate  in  this  study  since  they  dc  not  differentiate  among  the 
contribution  to  outcomes  of  Individual  team  members,  of  teams,  and  of 
available  resources.  We  decided,  instead,  to  use  a  measure  of  team  func¬ 
tions.  The  measure  was  based  on  a  taxonomy  Initially  developed  by  Nleva, 
Fleishman  and  Rieck  (1978)  from  a  review  of  the  substantial  literature  on 
team  performance.  Draft  scales  measuring  team  functions  (see  Figure  1  for 
an  example)  were  developed  and  pretested  In  a  second  study  by  Shlflett, 
Eisner,  Price  and  Schemmer  (1982)  In  which  films  of  Army  combat  and  combat 
support  teams  were  observed.  Naive  raters  who  had  been  briefly  trained 
about  the  functions,  observed  taped  segments  and  used  the  rating  scales  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  functions  were  present.  These  raters  observa¬ 
tions  were  reasonably  reliable. 

The  team  taxonomy  is  presented  In  Table  1.-  The  functions  in  the 
taxonomy  are  organized  Into  five  general  categories:  (1)  Orientation 
involves,  the  generation  and  exchange  of  Information  concerning  member 
abilities,  the  task,  and  the  environment  (resources  available,  opposition 
data,  and  environmental  conditions);  (2)  Resources  Distribution  concerns 
matching  task  requirements  to  member  abilities  and  the  number  of  members 
required;  (3)  Timing  involves  pacing  of  activities  by  the  team  and  by 
individual  team  members;  (4)  Response  Coordination  concerns  the  coordination 
of  activities  between  team  members  to  ensure  synchronized  performance;  and 
(5)  Motivation  which  involves  energizing  and  directing  the  group  (e.g., 
developing  group  norms,  reinforcing  performance,  and  resolving  conflicts). 

Team  Characteristics  of  System 

One  of  the  two  teams  studied  was  the  Weapons  Team  In  the  CRC.  The 
Weapons  Team  has  primarily  responsibility  for  distributing  aircraft  to 
intercept  unidentified  aircraft  and  attacking  hostile  aircraft.  The  Weapons 
Team  is  headed  by  the  weapons  assignment  officer  (WAO)  who  is  assisted  by  a 
weapons  assignment  technician.  Under  the  WAO  are  subteams  made  up  of  dyads, 
each  composed  of  an  air  weapons  controller  and  an  air  weapons  controller 
technician.  Each  of  these  dyads  sits  at  a  radar  scope  console  and  has 
primary  responsibility  for  controlling  aircraft  in  a  particular  area  of  the 
battle  zone.;  The  pilot  is  dependent  primarily  on  that  controller  to  get  the 
aircraft  to  the  target  safely  and  efficiently.  In  the  CRC  team,  most  of  the 
team  functions  were  expressed  In  terms  of  communication  activities,  the 
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and  continuous  monitoring  of  other  team  member  activities. 


The  response  coordination  involved 
very  complex  and  detailed  adjustment 
and  sequencing  of  behavior. 


The  response  coordination  Involved 
moderately  complex  adjustments  and 
sequences  of  behavior. 


The  response  coordination  involved 
simple  adjustment  and  sequencing  of 
behavior . 


Figure  1:  Scale  measuring  response  cocrdinotii 
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Table  t 


Taxonomy  of  Team  Functions 


A.  Orientation  Functions 

1.  Information  exchange  regarding  member  resources  and  constraints 

2.  Information  exchange  regarding  team  task  and  goals/mission 

3.  Information  exchange  regarding  envlronomental  characteristics 
and  constraints 

4.  Priority  assignment  among  tasks 

B.  Resources  Distribution  Functions 

t.  Matching  member  resources  to  task  requirements 

2.  Load  balancing 

C.  Timing  Functions  (Activity  Pacing) 

1.  General  activity  pacing 

2.  Individually  oriented  activity  pacing 

D.  Response  Coordination  Functions 

1.  Response  sequencing 

2.  Time  and  position  coordination  of  responses 

E.  Motivational  Functions 

t.  Development  of  team  performance  norms 

2.  Generat!ng  acceptance  of  team  performance  norms 

3.  Establishing  team-level  performance-rewards  linkages 

4.  Reinforcement  of  task  orientation 

5.  Balancing  team  orientation  with  individual  competition 

6.  Resolution  of  performance-relevant  conflicts 


From  Shiflett,  Eisner,  Price,  and  Schemmer  (1982) 
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major  behavior  In  the  CRC.  The  Orientation  Function,  defined  In  terms  of 
Information  about  intercepting  a  target,  was  observed  in  terms  of  display 
plotter  board  postings  of  the  air  situation,  that  are  monitored  by  team 
members.  A  lot  of  time  was  spent  on  Response  Distribution,  as  information 
about  available  resources  was  updated  so  that  resources  could  be  assigned  to 
new  targets.  The  Timing  function  was  mosf  directly  seen  in  the  attempts  to 
ensure  that  the  posting  of  the  actual  situation  was  current.  Response 
Coordination  functions  occurred  primarily  between  teams,  as  Information 
flowed  from  the  Surveillance  Team,  which  identifies  aircraft  as  friendly  or 
hostile,  to  the  Weapons  Teams,  to  the  people  who  update  the  plotter  boards.. 
Motivation  functions  were  not  In  evidence,  which  Is  not  surprising  since 
they  typically  occur  early  in  the  groups  development  (Shlflett  et  a)., 
1982).  One  function  we  observed,  that  Is  not  in  the  taxonomy,  concerned  the 
detection  of  errors  or  system  monitoring. 

The  second  team  selected  for  study  was  the  Fighter  Duty  Officer  Team  In 
the  TACC.  The  TACC  is  the  tactical  air  control  element  with  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  for  command  and  control  of  theater  operations.  This  team  has 
responsibility  for  carrying  out,  monitoring  and  adjusting  tactical  air 
operations  as  planned  the  previous  day.  The  team  receives  and  reviews  the 
plan  concerning  the  types  of  missions,  the  number  of  each  type  of  mission, 
and  the  resources  to  be  allocated.  The  team  members  plan  in  detail  the 
sorties  assigned  to  them.  When  the  plan  is  changed,  the  team  Is  responsible 
for  planning  new  missions.  It's  job  is  to  get  the  appropriate  number  of 
the  proper  type  of  aircraft,  armed  with  the  correct  ordnance  for  the  Job,  to 
the  target  and  back  to  base  or  to  an  alternate  landing  site.  In  addition 
they  are  responsible,  after  the  sorties  are  planned,  to  post  them  on  the 
status  boards  In  order  of  expected  time  over  target.  In  the  TACC,  there  was 
some  interaction  within  the  team,  but  most  of  the  Interaction  observed  were 
between  team  members  and  other  teams,  either  in  the  TACC  or  in  the  cooperat¬ 
ing  units  (e.g.,  the  CRC,  Army  units).  The  senior  members  of  the  Fighters 
Duty  Officer  Team  were  involved  In  Orientation  functions,  by  updating  the 
team  on  changes  in  Targets,  intelligence  and  the  battle  situation.  Resource 
Distribution  was  observed  in  the  attempts  of  team  members  to  plan  sorties  so 
that  the  allocated  resources  achieve  the  assigned  missions.  The  Timing 
function  was  obviously  a  key  aspect  of  the  fACC,  since  the  battle  situation 
is  time  sensitive.  Making  sure  that  aircraft  were  allocated  in  a  timely 
manner  involved  coordination  in  the  team  and  with  other  teams.  Response 
Coordination  is  the  most  critical  of  the  team  dimensions  In  the  TACC  since 
the  TACC  coordinates  the  activities  of  the  offensive  war.  However,  most  of 
these  functions  are  with  individuals  outside  the  primary  team:  with  ground 
troops,  tankers,  reconnaissance,  and  the  CRC.  The  motivational  functions 
were  not  directly  observable,  although  the  level  of  motivation  could  be 
inferred  from  the  heightened  activity  at  certain  periods.  Finally,  system 
monitoring  or  error  detection  was  again  observed  in  the  attempts  to  obtain 
feedback  about  whether  the  missions  proceeded  as  they  should. 

Evaluation  of  C^  Performance 

Several  types  of  assessment  procedures  are  currently  used  to  evaluate 
Air  Force  personnel  who  operate  C^  systems:  assessment  of  the  performance 
of  units  during  training  exercises,  assessments  of  operational  readiness, 
tests  of  individual  performance  and  knowledge,  and  reviews  of  paperwork.  In 
the  two  exercises  that  were  observed,  controllers  observed  the  exercise, 
identified  problems  in  performance  and  provided  feedback  to  participants. 
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These  evaluations  concerned  outcomes  (e.g.,  number  of  enemy  aircraft 
destroyed)  rather  than  behavior.  Individual  performance  and  team  Inter¬ 
actions  were  rarely  explicitly  evaluated.  This  may  be  partially  the  result 
of  the  few  evaluators,  relative  to  participants,  present  in  the  exercise. 
Since  these  are  primarily  training  exercises,  the  focus  is  also  on  improving 
performance,  rather  than  evaluation.  The  other  evaluations  (Operational 
Readiness  Assessment,  Standard  I zation/Eva I  uatlon  Report  and  Management 
Effectiveness  Inspection),  despite  being  more  standardized  and  more  inten¬ 
tionally  evaluative,  do  not  assess  team  performance  or  coordination. 

Use  of  the  Team  Functions  to  Evaluate  C2  Functioning 

A  major  purpose  for  studying  tactical  C2  teams  was  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  the  taxonomy  of  team  functions  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  C2 
performance.  In  general,  It  was  found  that  the  team  functions  were  able  to 
capture  most  team  related  aspects  of  tactical  C2  teams.  All  of  the  func¬ 
tions,  except  for  motivation,  defined  in  the  taxonomy  appear  to  be  present, 
to  some  degree,  in  tactical  C2  teams.  It  became  apparent  that  one  function 
that  occurred  was  not  In  the  taxonomy.  It  was  system  monitoring,  which 
involves  the  checking  of  all  system  elements  for  errors  and  ommissions. 

A  major  problem  emerging  from  the  observation  of  C2  teams  Involved  the 
scales  used.  The  scales  describe  the  level  of  a  function  without  regard  for 
the  situational  requirements.  Such  scales  may  be  less  appropriate  for 
evaluation  than  for  description.  In  addition.  In  the  C2  setting,  certain 
teams  functions  did  not  seem  to  differ  In  degree  and  thus  were  not  appro¬ 
priate  to  be  rated  on  a  seven-point  scale.  Rather,  measures  Involving 
presence/  absence,  frequency  or  tlmel iness  might  be  more  appropriate.  There 
were  fwo  additional  problems  in  assessing  performance  in  tactical  C2  teams. 
First,  the  complexity  of  the  C2  situation  made  understanding  and  evaluation 
difficult  for  an  observer  who  Is  not  knowledgeable  about  the  C2  environ¬ 
ment.  Second.-  because  many  team  functions  Involved  communication,  an 
observer  not  linked  Into  the  communication  system  could  not  effectively 
observe  many  team  interactions. 
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Item  Factor  Analysis  of  ASVAB  14 
Clarence  McCormick 

HQ  U.S.  Military  Entrance  Processing  Command 

In  the  Fall  of  1984,  for  a  special  project,  we  tesred  all  the  students 
(about  15,000)  in  about  50  high  schools  scattered  around  the  country  with  the 
Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery,  Form  14.  This  study  reports  the 
results  of  some  item  factor  analyses  of  Form  14A.  The  results  for  Forms  B  and 
C  replicated  those  reported  here.  The  students  were  5,260  9th-12th  graders 
with  approximately  half  male  and  half  female.  The  analysis  involved  only  the 
3  power  scales.  All  analyses  used  the  SPSSX  principal  axes  procedure  with 
squared  multiple  correlation  as  initial  estimates  of  the  communalities,  the 
greater  than  unity  equivalence  criterion  and  varimax  rotations. 

All  Items.  Phi  coefficients  were  used  rather  than  tetrachorics  because 
the  procedure  available  to  us  for  calculating  tetrachorics  could  not  handle 
the  200  items.  Forty-three  factors  were  initially  extracted.  After  rotation 
only  five  factors  showed  enough  variables  loading  on  them  highly  enough 
(loadings  equal  to  or  greater  than  .30)  to  define  the  factors.  The  rest  were 
all  either  singlets  or  doublets  relative  to  this  criterion.  Table  1  presents 
a  summary  of  the  results  for  these  5  factors.  The  table  presents  the  number 
of  items  in  each  subtest  which  showed  loadings  equal  to  or  greater  than  30  on 
each  of  the  5  factors;  the  average  and  range  of  the  difficulty  (p)  values  for 
those  items;  the  final  solution  eigenvalues;  and  percents  of  variance 
accounted  for  by  each  factor. 


Table  1 


Summary  of  Factor  Analytic  Results  for  all  200  Items 


FACTORS 

Subtest 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

General  Sciences 

6 

5 

Arithmetic  Reasoning 

4 

19 

Word  Knowledge 

15 

14 

Paragraph  Comprehension 

7 

Auto  and  Shop  Information 

17 

Mathematics  Knowledge 

2 

8 

3 

Mechanical  Comprehension 

2 

2 

Eletronics  Information 

6 

Average  "p" 

.75 

.46 

.47 

.44 

.23 

Range  of  p-values 

.63-. 92 

.30-. 62 

.24-. 74 

.22-. 39 

.20-. 26 

Eigenvalues 

26.13 

4.01 

3.36 

1.99 

1.17 

Percent  of  Variance 

13.1 

2.0 

1.7 

1.0 

0.6 

The  first  three  factors  are 

clearly  the 

Verbal,  Math,  and 

Shop/Technical 

factors  reported  for  the  ASVAB  when  the  subtest  scores  are  factor  analyzed 
(Ree,  et  al. ,  1982).  Factor  IV  is  another,  clearly  defined,  Verbal  factor; 
and  Factor  V  is  another,  minimally  defined,  Math  factor. 

Tne  two  verbal  factors  are  clearly  separated  on  the  basis  of  the  diffculty 
levels  of  the  items.  The  first  factor  consists  entirely  of  relatively  easy 
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items  while  the  third  factor  consists  of  items  at  moderate  difficulty  levels. 
There  is  no  overlap  in  the  ranges  of  these  values  for  the  two  sets. 
Similarly,  for  the  two 

Match  factors;  however,  the  distinction  now  is  between  moderate  and 
difficult  items.  Presumably,  Factor  V  might  have  been  better  defined  if  there 
were  more  relatively  difficult  Math  items  available  in  the  pool. 

Factor  III,  however,  presents  us  with  simply  a  content  factor  with 
difficulty  values  over  the  full  range  from  easy  to  hard.  In  the  case  of  this 
set  of  items  the  common  variance  attributable  to  content  seems  to  outweigh 
common  variance  on  the  basis  of  difficulty  level.  Perhaps  if  there  were  more 
easy  and  hard  items  available  in  the  pool  for  this  content  area  we  might  find 
additional  difficulty  factors. 

With  this  idea  in  mind  we  can  look  at  the  4  Arithmetic  Reasoning,  the  2 
Math  Knowledge,  and  the  2  Mechanical  Reasoning  items  which  appear  on  Factor 
I.  We  might  hypothesize,  as  is  often  done,  that  these  items  are  primarily 
verbal  in  nature  and  thus  show  very  close  relatlonsips  to  other  verbal  items 
in  the  pool.  Perhaps.  However,  it  is  clearly  true  that  these  items  are  very 
easy  items  (the  p-values  range  from  .64  to  .92)  like  the  verbal  items  on  the 
factor.  It  seems  quite  reasonable  to  hypothesize  that  these  items  are 
allocated  to  the  first  factor  primarily  on  the  basis  of  common  difficulty 
level  variance  rather  than  common  content  variance.  Again,  we  might  infer 
that  if  more  easy  items  for  these  content  areas  had  been  available  we  might 
have  found  separate  difficulty  factors  for  them. 

One  inference,  then,  which  can  be  made  from  these  results  is  that  item 
factor  analysis  can  supply  information  useful  for  the  construction  of 
batteries  such  as  the  ASVAB.  Given  an  initial  pool  of  items  with  relatively 
large  subsets  balanced  fcr  difficulty  level  as  well  as  for  content  we  can 
construct  well  structured  tests  which  should  help  eliminate  some  of  the 
discrepancies  found  in  the  factor  analytic  literature  where  some  Items  seem  to 
migrate  from  factor  to  factor  across  different  studies. 

Another  important  implication  of  these  results  is  that  counselors  need  to 
bear  in  mind  the  hierarchial  nature  of  the  test  scores  used  in  the  battery. 
At  the  item  level  we  find  (ignoring  differences  in  difficulty  level)  three 
separate,  orthogonal  sources  of  variance  in  the  content  of  the  items.  When 
these  items  are  clustered  together  into  subtests  and  the  resultant  subtest 
scores  are  factored  we  find  the  same  three  factors;  however,  now  these  factors 
are  correlated.  These  intersubtest  correlations  imply  that  the  subtest  scores 
tend  to  vary  similarly — either  up  or  down — on  the  average.  That  is  to  say 
that  at  the  level  of  the  subtest  scores  we  find  evidence  of  some  general 
reasoning  factor  which  is  not  evident  among  the  item  responses.  It  might  be 
useful,  as  Jensen  (1985)  points  out,  to  examine  the  relationships  between 
different  levels  of  general  ability  and  various  training  criteria. 
Nevertheless,  the  counselor  should  also  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  underlying 
the  general  factor  are  several  relatively  independent  sources  of  variation 
which  can  contribute  to  various  differences  in  individual  and  subgroup 
profiles.  As  an  example  of  this  principal  we  can  examine  an  analysis  of  the 
ASVAB  composites.  The  example  also  serves  to  underscore  the  sensitivity  of 
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factor  analysis  to  differences  In  the  samples  of  items  (or  scales)  which  are 
lntercorrelated  for  the  analysis. 

Composite  Forms.  To  conserve  space  we  present  here  only  an  analysis  of 
the  Verbal  Composite  which  Is  made  up  of  the  Word  Knowledge,  Paragraph 
Comprehension  and  Geneial  Science  subtests  (75  Items).  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  same  results  were  obtained  for  the  other  six  composites  used  in 
the  Student  Testing  Program. 

Six  factors  were  found  to  be  interpretable  after  rotation.  Factor  I 
consisted  of  14  WK  and  4  GS  easy  items;  and  Factor  II  of  13  WK,  1  PC,  and  1  GS 
moderately  difficult  items.  Facto-'  III  consisted  of  6  GS  and  1  WK  moderately 
difficult  items;  and  Factor  V  of  4  GS  relatively  easy  items.  Factor  IV 
consisted  of  8  PC  easy  items;  and  Factor  VI  of  5  PC  moderately  difficult  items. 

Thus,  when  all  items  were  factored  together  we  obtained  3  orthogonal 
factors  reflecting  differences  in  common  variance  between  the  three  general 
content  areas  covered  by  the  ASVAB;  and  the  Word  Knowledge,  Paragraph 
Comprehension,  and  General  Science  items  all  loaded,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
first  factor.  However,  when  we  analyse  only  this  set  of  items  we  find  that 
the  factor  breaks  up  into  3  orthogonal  sets  representing  the  3  separate 
subtests  relative  to  content  plus  a  matched  set  representing  differences  in 
difficulty  levels. 

Again  we  might  note  that  if  the  subtests  had  been  balaitced  in  terms  of 
equal  numbers  of  hard,  moderate,  and  easy  items  and  in  terms  of  relatively 
equally  high  loading  items  within  each  content  area  the  results  would  probably 
be  even  clearer.  However,  we  would  like  to  stress  here  the  similarity  between 
these  results  and  those  of  the  multiple  regression  studies  from  which  these 
composites  were  constructed.  Certainly,  the  composite  scores  are  highly 
lntercorrelated.  Never  the  less,  within  each  composite  the  Item  sums  would 
seem  to  be  relatively  Independent  and  can  be  expected  to  vary  relatively 
independently  for  at  least  some  individuals  and  for  appropriately  constituted 
subgroups.  Of  course,  we  might  expect  to  maximize  that  relative  independence 
by  using  the  results  of  item  factor  analyses  to  help  select  an  appropriately 
balanced  set  of  items  for  each  subtest. 

Subtest  Items.  The  Items  of  each  subtest  were  also  factored  to  obtain 
evidence  on  the  dimensionality  of  each  of  the  subtests.  Current  opinion  seems 
to  favor  the  use  of  tetrachorlcs  when  factoring  dichotomous  items.  It  is  hard 
to  see  why  this  should  be  so.  The  reason  often  given  is  that  tetrachorlcs  are 
unaffected  by  item  difficulty  levels  and  so  will  not  produce  so  called 
"difficulty"  factors.  However,  it  has  long  been  known  that  difficulty  factors 
can  be  obtained  as  readily  when  tetrachorlcs  are  used  as  when  phis  are  used 
(Guilford,  1941;  Gourlay,  1951).  It  is  also  well  known  that  tetrachorlcs  are 
Inappropriate  whenever  guessing  Is  likely  to  be  involved  in  the  responses 
(Carroll,  1945;  Lord,  1980)  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case  for  many  ASVAB  items. 

At  any  rate,  we  calculated  item  intercorrelations  both  as  phis  and  as 
tetrachorlcs  and  compared  the  resulting  factor  solutions.  Both  types  of 
correlation  coefficients  produced  the  expected  "difficulty"  factors.  In  fact, 
the  solutions  were  so  similar  chat  we  simply  present  the  summary  results  for 
Che  analysis  which  used  the  phi  coefficents  (Table  2). 
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TABLE  2 

Summary  of  the  Factor  Analytic  Results  for  the  Subtest  Item 


I 

II 

III 

No.  of 

Average 

No.  of 

Average  No.  of 

Average 

Scale 

Items 

P 

Items 

P 

Items 

P 

WK 

14 

.80 

21 

.47 

PC 

8 

.67 

7 

.43 

GS 

11 

.66 

4 

.55 

10 

.34 

AR 

5 

.73 

7 

.59 

16 

.39 

AS 

6 

.60 

12 

.44 

6 

.27 

MK 

10 

.60 

3 

.43 

12 

.35 

MC* 

10 

.55 

4 

.41 

8 

.36 

El 

7 

.56 

5 

.42 

6 

.26 

*MC  also  exhibited  a 

doublet  with  difficulty  values 

In  the  .20' s. 

It  seems 

clear 

from  the  t.i'oie 

all  the  factors 

for  each  subtest 

seemed  to 

be  difficulty 

factors.  WK  and  PC 

exhibited 

two  factors  each:  one 

for  easy, 

the  other  for  moderately  difficult  Items.  The  other  subtests  showed  three 
factors  each;  one  for  the  easier,  one  for  the  moderately  difficult,  and  one 
for  the  more  difficult  Items. 

Examination  of  the  content  of  the  Items  on  each  of  the  factors  failed  to 
reveal  any  consistent  trends  for  the  factors  to  be  related  to  content 
differences. 

Thus,  the  major  source  of  variance  among  the  item  responses  for  each  of 
the  subtests  would  seem  to  be  difficulty  level.  Happily  so;  for  it  is  just 
these  Individual  differences  which  we  wish  to  measure.  Each  of  the  subtests, 
then,  can  be  assumed  to  be  unidimensional  varying  only  along  a  scale  of 
difficulty.  This,  seems  to  be  true  even  where  we  might  not  expect 
unldimensionallty.  For  example  GS  is  made  up,  basically,  of  two  different 
Items  types:  those  which  have  content  taken  from  the  physical  sciences  and 
those  with  content  from  the  biological  sciences.  Yet,  these  Items  (as  we  saw 
In  the  initial  analysis)  do  not  seem  to  be  measuring  achlvement  in  these 
separate  areas  of  study.  Rather,  they  seem  to  be  measuring  a  more  general 
aptitude:  an  aptitude  for  verbal  learning. 

The  same  Inference  as  to  the  basic  undimensionality  of  the  subtests  can  be 
found  by  looking  at  another  index  of  undlmenslonallty  the  ratio  of  the  first 
elginvalues  to  the  second  as  compared  to  the  ratio  of  the  second  to  the 
third.  The  former  ratio  ranged  from  2.5  to  4  (with  mcst  about  3.5)  while  the 
latter  ranged  from  1.2  to  2.2  (with  most  about  1.5). 


Note:  Specific  statistics  obtained  in  these  factor  analyses  are  available 

from  the  author  upon  request. 
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ALTERNATE  FORKS  RELIABILITY  OF  THE  ARMED  SERVICES 
VOCATIONAL  APTITUTOE  BATTERY  (ASVAB)  FORKS  8,  9,  AND  10 


Brian  H.  Stern 

Human  Resources  Research  Organization 

Leonard  A.  White,  Hilda  Wing,  and  Sidney  A.  Sachs 
U.S.  An«y  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 


The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  document  the  reliability  of  examinee 
scores  on  alternate  forms  of  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 
(ASVAB)  Forms  8,  9,  and  10.  The  ASVAB  Forms  8,  9,  and  10  are  composed  of  ten 
subtests:  General  Science  (GS),  Arithmetic  Reasoning  (AR),  Word  Knowledge 
(WK),  Paragraph  Comprehension  (PC),  Numerical  Operations  (NO),  Coding  Speed 
(CS),  Auto  Shop  Information  (AS),  Hath  Knowledge  (MK),  Hechanical 
Comprehension  (MC) ,  and  Electronics  Information  (El).  Two  of  these  subtests. 
Numerical  Operations  and  Coding  Speed,  are  considered  speeded  tests.  The 
remaining  eight  subtests  are  power  tests  with  specific  time  limits  for  each 
administration.  ASVAB  subtests  are  grouped  together  in  specific  ways  to  form 
Aptitude  Area  composites  and  a  measure  known  as  the  Armed  Forces 
Qualification  Test  (AFQT).  Scores  on  the  AFQT  are  used  for  selection  and 
scores  on  the  ten  Aptitude  Area  composites  are  used  for  occupational 
classification. 

The  ASVAB  8,  9,  and  10  has  six  parallel  forms  designated  as  8a,  8b,  9a, 
9b,  10a,  and  10b.  For  each  of  the  six  forms,  the  four  subtests  that  comprise 
the  AFQT  consist  of  a  unique  set  of  items.  The  remaining  six  suDtests  have 
three  parallel  forms  (8a,  8b),  (9a,  9b),  and  (10a,  10b).  For  these  six 
subtests,  identically  numbered  ASVAB  forms  (e.g.,  8a  and  8b)  contain  the  same 
items.  Since  the  six  forms  have  been  shown  to  be  equivalent  (Ree,  Mathews, 
Mullins,  A  Massey,  1981)  the  present  research  did  not  distinguish  among  them. 


Reliability  of  ASVAB  Subtest 

Wilfong  (1980)  examined  the  test-retest  reliability  of  the  ASVAB  Form 
5,  the  DoD  Student  Testing  Program  version  of  the  ASVAB.  Test-retest 
reliability  coefficients  for  six  subtests  ranged  from  .61  to  .83.  More 
recently,  McCormick,  Dunlap,  Kennedy,  and  Jones  (1983)  investigated  the 
stability  of  ASVAB  8,  9,  and  10  subtests  and  composites  using  a  group  of  57 
trainees  enrolled  in  a  Job  Corps  center.  As  part  of  a  research  project, 
trainees  were  administered  parallel  forms  of  the  ASVAB  on  successive  days. 
After  correction  for  range  restriction,  the  coefficient  of  stability  and 
equivalence  for  ASVA8  subtests  ranged  from  .72  fur  PC  to  .88  for  MK  with  a 
median  reliability  of  .837. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  research  was  to  examine  the  reliability  of 
alternate  forms  of  ASVAR  8,  9,  and  10,  in  the  Army  operational  environment 
where  the  test-retest  interval  is  at  least  30  days. 


The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  li.S.  Army  Research  Institute  or  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 
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METHOD 


Subjects 


The  sample  consisted  of  23,129  Army  applicants  who  tested  and  retested 
on  ASVA8  8,  9,  and  10.  For  this  group  of  applicants  retesting  occured  in 
FY81 .  The  test-retest  interval  ranged  from  1  to  11  months. 

Records  of  ASVAB  scores  are  maintained  by  the  Military  Enlistment 
Processing  Command  (MEPCOM).  Through  coordination  with  MEPCOH  a  data  file 
containing  the  test  scores  of  applicants  was  made  available  to  the  Army 
Research  Institute.  The  scores  for  each  examinee  were  the  results  obtained 
on  the  two  most  recent  ASVAB  examinations.  Applicants  who  were  asked  to 
retest  for  verification  purposes  were  not  included  in  the  simple. 

Of  the  23,129  applicants  who  retested,  17,063  (74%)  failed  to  achieve 
the  minimum  AFQT  scores  required  for  enlistment  on  previous  testing.  In  the 
sample,  18,422  (80%)  were  male  and  4,707  (20%)  were  females;  10,981  (48%) 
were  white,  10,669  (46%)  were  black,  and  1,479  (6%)  were  other  than  black  or 
white. 


Procedure 


Pearson  product  moment  correlations  were  computed  between  subtest  scores 
obtained  by  examinees  on  alternate  forms  of  the  ASVAB  8,  9,  and  10.  However, 
the  variance  of  scores  on  ASVAB  subtests  in  the  sample  was  subject  to 
restriction  in  range.  As  a  consequence  of  this  reduction  in  variance, 
reliability  estimates  were  reduced  relative  to  the  population  values.  The 
following  formula  derived  by  Kelley  (1923)  was  employed  to  obtain  reliability 
estimates  for  the  unrestricted  population: 


sx2 

Rxx  =  1 - —  (l-rxx)> 

Sx2 


where 


sx2  =  the  variance  in  the  restricted  sample;  rxx  =  the  reliability 
in  the  restricted  sample;  Sx^  =  the  variance  in  the  unrestricted 
population;  and  Rxx  =  the  reliability  in  the  unrestricted 
population. 

The  reference  population  was  a  national  probability  sample  of  men  and  women 
aged  16-23  (Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  1982). 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Table  1  presents  information  pertinent  to  the  evaluation  of  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  ASVAB  subtests.  The  magnitude  of  restriction  in  range  can  be  seen 
by  comparing  SD's  in  the  population  (column  2)  to  those  SD’s  obtained  for  the 
sample  (column  1).  Correlations  between  examinee  scores  on  alternate  forms 
of  the  ASVAB  subtests  were  computed  and  adjusted  for  range  restriction  using 
the  Kelley  formula.  The  alternate  form  reliabilities  of  ASVAB  suhtests  in 
the  population  ranged  from  .62  to  .87  (column  -  ).  Of  the  power  subtests,  the 
lowest  reliabilities  were  obtained  for  the  two  shortest  subtests,  Paragraph 


TABLE  1 


Reliability  Estimates  of  ASVAB  Subtests 


Standard  Deviation  Alternate  Forms 


Subtest 

Sample 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Uncor¬ 

rected 

Cor¬ 

rected 

Mean  Internal 
Consistencies 

IRT 

Estimates 

GS 

3.74 

5.01 

.62 

.78 

.86 

.86 

AR 

4.1/ 

7.37 

.58 

.87 

.91 

.87 

WK 

5.69 

7.71 

.71 

.84 

.92 

.86 

PC 

2.79 

3.36 

.47 

.62 

.81 

.68 

HO 

9.10 

10.99 

.65 

.76 

.78a 

.71 

CS 

13.35 

16.25 

.59 

.72 

.85*> 

.82 

AI 

4.75 

5.55 

.72 

.80 

.87 

.83 

HK 

3.09 

6.39 

.43 

.87 

.87 

.84 

MC 

a. 04 

5.35 

.62 

.78 

.85 

.83 

El 

3.21 

4.24 

.53 

.73 

.82 

.80 

Parallel  form  reliability  estimate  as  reported  in  Sims  &  Hiatt  (1981). 
bMean  parallel  form  reliability  estimate  as  reported  in  Hilfong  (1980). 


Comprehension  and  Electronics  Information.  Estimates  of  reliability  based  on 
the  average  KR-20  across  forms  (Ree  et  al.,  1982)  and  an  Item  Response  Theory 
(IRT)  model  (Bock  A  Mislevy,  1981)  are  also  presented  in  Table  1.  As 
expected,  the  reliability  of  alternate  forms  separated  in  time  was  somewhat 
less  than  the  reliability  of  one  form  in  a  single  testing  session. 

In  the  Army  operational  environment,  selection  and  classification 
decisions  are  based  on  scores  on  ASVAB  composites.  Reliability  increases 
when  subtests  are  combined  into  composites  due  to  the  larger  numbpr  of  items 
in  the  composite  measures.  The  alternate  forms  reliability  of  ASVAB 
composites  in  the  unrestricted  range  exceeded  .85  in  all  cases. 
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A  majority  of  the  retesters  in  the  sample  were  from  the  lower  quartile 
of  the  ability  distribution.  The  Kelley  formula  used  to  correct  reliability 
coefficients  for  range  restriction  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  error  of 
measurement  is  invariant  with  respect  to  ability  variations  in  the  groups 
being  tested.  One  concern  here,  is  that  there  are  reasons  for  suspecting 
that  error  variance  in  the  group  of  retesters  may  be  higher  than  the  average 
error  variance  in  the  population.  Errors  of  measurement  for  examinees  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  ability  distribution  are  often  higher  due  to  the  greater 
prevalence  of  random  response,  carelessness,  and  inappropriate  levels  of  item 
difficulty.  Research  by  Bock  and  Mislevy  (1981)  indicates  that  ASVAB 
subtests  provide  relatively  high  precision  for  measuring  aptitudes  of 
individuals  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ability  distribution.  However,  error  of 
measurement  is  somewhat  higher  at  the  very  lowest  ability  levels.  In 
addition  individuals  who  chose  to  retest  may  be  among  the  most  highly 
motivated  to  improve  their  previous  test  scores.  Thus,  there  are  several 
reasons  for  suspecting  that  error  variance  in  the  sample  of  retesters  is 
somewhat  qreater  than  error  variance  in  the  population.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  Kelley  formula  yields  a  conservative  estimate  of  test 
reliability  in  the  unrestricted  population  (Lord  &  Hovick,  19681. 

As  a  part  of  this  research,  Monte  Carlo  techniques  were  used  to  explore 
further  the  accuracy  of  the  Kelley  correction  formula.  The  case  considered 
was  where  the  error  variance  in  the  restricted  sample  is  greater  than  the 
error  of  measurement  in  the  unrestricted  population.  Bivariate  normal 
density  functions  were  generated  with  known  degrees  of  correlation. 
Heterogeneity  of  error  variance  was  introduced  by  lowering  the  reliability  of 
scores  in  the  restricted  sample  relative  to  unrestricted  population  values. 
The  preliminary  results  of  this  Monte  Carlo  work  confirmed  the  arguments 
presented  above.  Results  indicated  that  correction  for  range  restriction 
using  the  Kelley  formula  resulted  in  more  accurate  reliability  estimates. 
However,  even  the  reliability  coefficients  adjusted  for  range  restriction 
were  conservative.  The  magnitude  of  conservative  bias  increase  to  the  extent 
that  error  of  measurment  in  the  restricted  range  exceeded  error  of  variance 
in  the  population. 

To  sum  up,  the  alternate  form  reliability  of  ASVAB  subtests  and 
composites  was  found  to  be  reasonably  high.  More  work  is  needed  to  develop 
correction  formulae  that  can  adjust  for  complexities  of  distributions 
encountered  in  practice.  Further  investigation  into  this  area  is  currently 
being  conducted  by  the  authors  of  this  paper. 
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Introduction 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  further  validate  the  safety  Locus  of 
Control  Scale  (Jones,  1983).  The  safety  scale  is  based  on  the  locus 
of  control  concept  (Rotter,  1966),  that  is,  that  individuals  either 
perceive  themselves  as  being  in  control  of  thoir  behavior  and  life 
events  (internally  controlled)  or  being  controlled  by  others 
(externally  controlled) . 

The  safety  scale  discriminates  between  internal  scorers  and  external 
scorers.  Internal  scorers  believe  that  they  are  personally 
responsible  for  their  safety  and  can  take  preventive  steps  to  avoid 
accidents  and  injuries.  conversely,  external  scorers  believe  they 
have  little  or  no  personal  control  in  accident  prevention.  External 
scorers  believe  that  accidents  and  injuries  are  due  to  forces  outside 
their  control,  such  as  chance,  fate,  or  bad  luck.  Both  the 
reliability  and  the  validity  of  the  safety  scale  have  been  documented 
(e.g.,  Jones  6  Foreman,  1985;  Jones  6  Wuebker,  1986,  198S;  Wuebker, 
Jone3,  &  DuBois,  1905).  That  is,  external  scorers  typically  have  more 
accidents  and  injuries  than  internal  scorers. 

In  this  study,  safety  scores  were  correlated  with  employees*  self- 
reports  of  their  major  on-the-job  accidents,  along  with  the  estimated 
medical  costs  associated  with  these  accidents.  It  was  specifically 
hypothesized  that  employees  exhibiting  low  levels  of  safety 
consciousness  (i.e.,  external  scorers)  would  report  significantly  more 
uccidents  than  employees  exhibiting  high  levels  of  safety 
consciousness  (i.e.,  internal  scorers).  In  addition,  adverse  impact 
analyses  were  conducted  since  the  safety  scale  has  applications  in 
employment  contexts. 


Method 

Employees.  Two  hundred  eighty-three  (N~283)  hospital  employees  were 
sampled.  The  sample  included  58  males,  224  females,  and  1  uncoded. 
Two  hundred  sixty-three  employees  were  non-minorities,  18  were 
minorities  (i.e..  Blacks,  Hispanics,  orientals),  and  2  were  uncoded. 
Finally,  165  employees  were  less  than  40  years  old,  117  employees  were 
40  years  of  age  or  older,  and  1  employee  did  not  report  age. 


This  paper  was  presented  at  the  27th  Annual  conference  of  the  Military 
Testing  Association,  Ban  Diego,  California,  October  21-25,  1985. 
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Safety  Seale.  Xll  employees  completed  the  17-item  Safety  Locus  of 
Control  Scale  (Jones,  1983;  Jones  &  Wuebker,  1985).  safety  scale 
scores  can  theoretically  range  from  -17  (external  scorers)  to  +17 
(internal  scorers) .  Five  different  studies  support  the  validity  of 
the  scale  (Jones,  1985) .  A  Spearman-Brown  split-half  reliability  was 
computed  on  the  odd  versus  even  test  items  (Jones  &  wuebker,  1985) . 
Obtained  reliability  equals  .85. 

Accident  Criteria.  Employees  completed  the  Employee  Injury  Profile 
(Gens,  Jones,  &  Nesbit,  1984),  a  checklist  that  assesses  major  on  the 
job  accidents  and  injuries  that  employees  had  during  the  past  12 
months.  Employees  reported  how  many  times  they  were  injured  at  work, 
the  type  of  injuries,  and  their  estimate  of  the  total  medical  costs 
for  their  injuries.  Types  of  injuries  assessed  included:  Major  cuts 
(5  or  more  stiches) ,  serious  bums  or  scalds,  fractures,  dislocations, 
crushed  parts  of  body,  amputations,  strained  back  and  other  muscles, 
ruptured  or  herniated  discs,  torn  muscles,  hernias,  eye  injuries,  ear 
injuries,  and  concussions.  Both  the  total  number  of  injuries  reported 
and  the  total  estimated  cost  cf  the  injuries  served  as  the  criterion 
measures . 

Procedure.  Employees  completed  both  the  safety  scale  and  the  injury 
checklist  during  working  hours.  All  employees  put  their  names  on  the 
questionnaires.  Employees  were  informed  that  the  study  was  for 
research  purposes  only  and  that  information  would  not  be  placed  in 
their  personnel  files. 

Research  Design  and  Statistics.  Employees  were  placed  in  three 
different  groups  based  on  their  safety  scores.  Employees  scoring 
below  the  25th  percentile  (#=63)  were  operationally  defined  as  the 
"Low  Safety  consciousness  Group".  This  group  had  scores  that  would  be 
below  the  acceptable  cut-off  score  for  the  safety  scale.  Employees 
scoring  below  standards  exhibited  attitudes  suggesting  that  accidents 
are  not  preventable  since  they  are  due  to  uncontrollable  forces  such 
as  chance,  fate,  or  bad  luck.  Employees  scoring  above  the  75th 
percentile  (N=81)  were  operationally  defined  as  the  "High  safety 
Consciousness  Group".  These  employees  exhibited  attitudes  suggesting 
a  firm  belief  that  accidents  are  preventable.  Finally,  the 
intermediate  group  of  employees  (N=136)  formed  the  "Medium  safety 
Consciousness  Group".  Both  accident  frequency  scores  and  estimated 
medical  costs  were  analyzed  as  a  function  of  level  of  safety 
consciousness.  All  analyses  were  computed  with  the  Statistical 
Package  for  the  Social  Sciences-Portable  Computer  Version  (Norusis, 
1985) . 


Results  and  Discussion 

Descriptive  statistics  are  summarized  in  Table  1.  Inspection  of  Table 
1  shows  that  the  average  number  of  accidents  reported  per  employee 
equals  0.71  (SD=1.43).  Finer  analyses  show  that  71.8%  (N=201)  of 
employees  reported  no  accidents  at  work,  10%  (N=28)  reported  one 
accident,  8%  (N=23)  reported  two  accidents,  and  10%  (N=28)  reported 
anywhere  from  three  to  seven  accidents  during  the  past  12  months. 
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The  average  estimated  medical  cost*  Cor  injuries  equals  91*7.5* 
(•0=9537.35) .  More  specifically,  71.*%  (11=301)  reported  no  nodical 
coats,  4.5%  (K=13)  reported  $1C0  in  nodical  costs,  4.5%  (N=13) 
reported  $200  in  medical  costs,  and  !*.•%  (*=53)  reported  anywhere 
Cron  9300  to  94,300  in  medical  costs  for  the  year.  The  accident 
frequency  soores  significantly  correlated  with  estimated  medical  costs 
(r[27«]  =  .55,  p  <  .001). 
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Reliability.  A  Spe  a  man- Brown  split-half  (odd  versus  even) 
reliability  coefficient  was  computed  on  the  3*3  safety  scale  scores. 
Obtained  reliability  equals  .70.  This  coefficient  is  consistent  with 
the  Spearman-Brown  coefficient  of  .*5  that  was  obtained  in  earlier 
research  (Jonas  5  Wuebker,  10*5) . 

Validity.  The  average  number  of  reported  accidents  was  higher  for  the 
Low  Safety  consciousness  Group  compared  to  the  Medium  and  High  Safety 
Consciousness  Groups.  This  between-groupa  difference  was  statistically 
significant  (F[3/277]  =  4.02,  p  <  .01).  employees  who  have  an  internal 
safety  locus  of  control  orientation  raported  reliably  fewer  accident* 
than  employees  with  an  external  locus  of  control  orientation.  These 
findings  support  the  concurrent,  criterion- related  validity  of  the 
safety  seale.  Thesa  findings  are  summarised  in  Table  2. 
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!':•  **t'.».ated  medical  coats  for  injuria*  was  ldghor  for  tho  Low  Safety 
Conacloaeneaa  Croup  compered  to  the  lei 'em  end  Sigh  Safety 
Consciousness  groups.  This  between-groups  difference  was 
statistically  significant  (*[3/277]  *  3.(2,  p  <  .03.  These  results 
are  summarised  in  Table  3.  They  also  support  the  validty  of  the 
safety  scale. 


Injury-related  Badieal  Ceete  as  a  reaction  of 
Safety  Canaclcaaaaaa 
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Analysis  of  Table  4  and  Figure  1  reveals  that  3S%  of  the  Low  safety 
Consciousness  Group  were  involved  in  one  or  nore  major  accidents  at 
work,  compared  to  28%  of  the  Medium  Safety  Consciousness  Group  and  21% 
of  the  High  Safety  consciousness  Group.  This  between-group  difference 
was  statistically  significant  using  a  directional  Chi-squared 
analysis  (X2  [2]  =  S.13,  p  <  .04).  This  finding  documents  that  17% 
more  of  the  Low  Safety  Consciousness  Group  were  involved  in  accidents 
compared  to  the  High  safety  Consciousness  Group.  other  factors,  such 
as  excesaive  lifting  demands  of  hospital  employees,  obviously 
contributed  to  accidents  and  injuries  among  both  internal  and  external 
scorers  on  the  safety  scale.  However,  the  results  of  this  study 
indicate  that  a  new  psychological  construct  of  "safety  locus  of 
control"  can  be  assessed  and  used  to  predict  behavior. 
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Figure  1.  Parent  of  aaployaas  reporting  ona  or  aora  accidents  at 
work  as  a  function  of  aafaty  consciouanass. 


Adverse  Impact.  Inapaction  of  Taisia  S  shows  that  safaty  scoras  did 
not  significantly  diffar  as  a  function  of  sax,  raca,  or  aga  of 
aaployaaa.  Analysis  of  Table  <  shows  that  tba  pass-fail  ratas  for 
aaployaas  did  not  significantly  diffar  as  a  function  of  thass  same 
daaographic  varialslaa.  Tor  oparational  purposes,  aaployaas  in  tha  Low 
Safaty  Consciouanass  Group  wars  oonsidarad  to  hava  failad  tha  safaty 
■cala,  while  aaployaas  in  tha  Madiua  and  High  Safaty  Consciousnass 
Groups  wars  oonsidarad  to  hava  passad  tha  tast. 

Analysis  of  Tabla  (  shows  that  20. 4%  of  aalas  and  22.7%  of  fenales 
scorad  below  standards.  In  addition,  22%  of  non-ainoritias  and  22.2% 
of  ainoritiaa  scorad  below  standards.  Finally,  24. •%  of  tha  aaployaas 
who  ara  less  than  40  yaars  of  aga  scored  below  standards  coaparad  to 
li.a%  of  tha  aaployaas  who  ara  40  yaars  of  age  or  older. 
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•tatiatlc: 


The  obtained  results  ara  consistent  with  previous  research  (Jon**, 
19*5) .  Rmployeas  exhibiting  a  high  level  of  safety  consciousness 
(1.*.,  internal  scorers)  ara  typically  involved  in  fewer  aceidanta  and 
injuries  at  work  compared  to  aaployaaa  exhibiting  a  low  degree  of 
aafety  consciousness  (i.e.,  external  acorers) .  The  Safety  Locus  of 
Control  Scale  provides  industry  with  a  standardised  evaluation  of 
safety  consciousness  among  employees. 
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HEALTH  LOCUS  OF  CONTROL  BELIEFS  AMONG  INFANTRYMEN 
LAURA  W.  GRIEGER 

U.  S.  ARMY  INFANTRY  SCHOOL,  FORT  BENNING,  GEORGIA 

Who  is  resoonsible  for  one's  health?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  a 
matter  of  major  concern  for  military  leadership  at  every  level.  Optimum 
health  and  fitness  are  high  priorities  among  the  myriad  of  concerns  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  every  commander.  This  study  will  explore  the  health  locus 
of  control  beliefs  among  Infantrymen  to  discover  whether  their  beliefs  are 
internal  or  external  and  whether  demographic  factors  such  as  religious  pre¬ 
ference,  ethnic  background,  age,  or  level  of  education  account  for  differ¬ 
ences  . 

Background  to  support  this  study  begins  with  a  review  of  the  related 
literature.  Development  of  the  Health  Locus  of  Control  (HLC)  Scale,  by 
Wallston,  Wallston,  Kaplan,  and  Maides,  was  as  a  unidimensional  measure  of 
peoples'  beliefs  that  their  health  is  or  is  not  determined  by  their  behavior 
(Wallston,  Wallston,  DeVellis,  1978).  The  HLC  Scale  was  designed  to  yield 
a  single  score,  using  a  Likert-type  scale  response,  to  ;odicate  health- 
related  behaviors  as  primarily  one  of  the  following  two  types:- 

a.  Health  externals:  Individuals  whose  generalized  expectancies  that 
the  factors  which  determine  their  health  are  such  things  as:  luck,  fate, 
chance,  or  powerful  others,  or  factors  over  which  they  have  little  control. 

b.  Health  internals:-  Individuals  whose  generalized  beliefs  that  con¬ 
trol  for  health  is  internal  and  that  an  individual  stays  or  becomes  healthy 
or  sick  as  a  result  of  his/her  behavior. 

From  both  a  theoretical  and  empirical  perspective,  the  exploration  of 
health  locus  of  control  is  warranted.  Rotter's  theory  that  peoples'  be¬ 
havior  can  be  predicted  from  a  knowledge  of  how  they  view  a  situation,  their 
expectancies  about  their  behavior,  and  how  they  value  the  outcomes  that 
might  occur  as  a  result  of  their  behavior  in  that  situation  (Rotter,  1966) 
provide  the  theoretical  basis  for  this  study.  From  the  empirical  perspec¬ 
tive,  an  increasing  number  of  health  researchers  have  measured  locus  of  con¬ 
trol  beliefs  and  have  attempted  to  relate  these  expectancies  to  a  host  of 
health-related  oehaviors  (Strickland,  Wallston,  and  Wallston,  1978), 

Levenson  (197**)  questioned  the  conceptualization  of  locus  of  control  as 
a  unidimensional  construct.  She  reasoned  that  not  only  are  internal  beliefs 
at  right  angles  to  external  beliefs,  but  understanding  and  prediction  could 
be  further  improved  by  studying  fate  and  chance  expectations  separately  from 
external  control  by  powerful  others.  Her  work  further  resulted  in  the  de¬ 
cision  by  K.  Wallston  and  G.  Kaplan  to  reconceptualize  health  locus  of  con¬ 
trol  along  multidimensional  lines,  to  develop  new  scales  consisting  only  of 
personally  worded  items,  and  to  create  two  equivalent  forms  of  the  health 
locus  of  control  scales.  Table  1  presents  the  items  chosen  for  each  of  the 
three  sca’es  and  form  pairs  for  the  Multidimensional  Health  Locus  of  Control 
(MHLC)  Scales. 

TABLE  1 

Multidimensional  Health  Locus  of  Control  (MHLC)  Scales  Equivalent  Forms 
Internal  Health  locus  of  Control  I  terns 

_ ( IHLC) _ 

Form  A  Form  B 

1.  If  I  get  sick,  it  is  my  own  1.  If  I  become  sick,  I  have  the 

behavior  which  determines  how  soon  power  to  make  myself  well  again. 

I  get  wel I  aga in. 
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6.  I  am  in  control  of  my  health. 

8.  When  I  get  sick  I  am  to  blame. 

12.  The  mam  thing  which  affects  my 
health  is  what  I  myself  do. 

13.  If  1  take  care  of  myself,  t  can 
avoid  illness. 

17.  If  I  take  the  right  actions,  1 
can  stay  healthy. 

E; 

Powerful  Others  Health 


6.  I  am  directly  responsible  for 
my  health. 

8.  Whatever  goes  wrong  with  my 
health  is  my  own  fault. 

12.  My  physical  well-being  depends 
on  how  well  I  take  care  of  myself. 

13.  When  I  feel  ill,  !  know  it  is 
because  I  have  not  been  taking  care 
of  myself  properly. 

17.  I  can  pretty  much  stay  healthy 
by  taking  good  care  of  myself, 
nal 

Locus  of  Control  I  terns 


_ (PHLC) 

Form  A 

3.  Having  regular  contact  with  my 
physician  is  the  best  way  for  me  to 
avoid  illness. 

5.  Whenever  I  don't  feel  well,  I 
should  consult  a  medically  trained 
professional . 

7.  My  family  has  a  iot  to  do  with  my 
becoming  sick  or  staying  healthy. 

10.  Health  professionals  control  my 
health. 

1*4.  When  I  recover  from  an  illness 
it's  usually  because  other  people 
(for  example,  doctors,  nurses,  family 
friends)  have  been  taking  good  care  of 


Form  B 

3.  If  I  see  an  excellent  doctor 
regularly,  I  am  less  likely  to  have 
health  problems. 

5.  I  can  only  maintain  my  health 
by  consulting  nealth  professionals. 

7.  Other  people  play  a  big  pai t  in 
whether  I  stay  healthy  or  become 
sick. 

10.  Health  professionals  keep  me 
healthy. 

14.  The  type  of  care  1  receive  from 
other  people  is  what  is  responsible 
for  how  well  I  recover  from  an 
i I lness. 


18.  Following  doctor's  orders  to  the 
letter  is  the  best  way  for  me  to 
stay  healthy. 

Externa l 

Chance  Health  Locus  of  Control  I  terns 
(CHLC) _ 


me. 

18.  Regarding  my  health,  I  can  only 
do  what  my  doctor  tells  me  to  do. 


Form  A 

2.  No  matter  what  I  do,  i f  I  am  going 
to  get  sick,>  I  will  get  sick. 

4.  Most  things  that  affect  my  health 
happen  to  me  by  accident. 

9-  Luck  plays  a  big  part  in  determin¬ 
ing  how  soon  I  will  recover  from  an 
i  1 lness . 

1 1 .  My  good  health  is  largely  a  matter 
of  good  fortune. 

15.  No  matter  what  I  do,  I'm  likely 
to  get  sick. 

16.  If  it's  meant  to  be,  I  will  stay 
healthy. 


Form  B 

2.  Often  I  feel  that  no  matter  what 
I  do,  if  I  am  going  to  get  sick, 

!  will  get  sick. 

I*.  It  seems  that  my  health  is 
greatly  influenced  by  accidental 
happenings . 

9.  When  I  am  sick,  I  just  have  to 
let  nature  run  its  course. 

II.  When  I  stay  healthy,  I'm  just 
plain  lucky. 

15.  Even  when  I  take  care  of  myself, 
it's  easy  to  get  sick. 

16.  When  I  become  ill,  it's  a 
matter  of  fate. 
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Descriptive  information  (means,  standard  deviations,  and  alpha  reliab’- 
lities)  for  the  Multidimensional  Health  Locus  of  Control  (MHIC)  Scales  is 
shown  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2 


Descriptive  Oata  for 

the  Mult 

d imens iona 1 
Scales 

Health  Locus  of  Control 

(MHLC) 

Sea  le 

§  of 

1  terns 

Mean 

so 

Alpha 

IHLC  ( interna  1 i ty) 
Form  A 

6 

25. toll 

4.891 

.767 

Form  8 

(T 

25. 304 

4.646 

.710 

Form  A  f.  B 

12 

50.1409 

9.051 

.859 

PHLC  (powerful  others 
Form  A 

externa 

i  ty) 

6 

19.991 

5.221 

.673 

Form  B 

"6 

20.974 

5- 987 

.15 

Form  A  6  B 

1 2 

KOKH 

1 0.098 

7530 

CHLC  (chance  external 
Form  A 

i  ty) 

6 

15.574 

5.751 

.753 

Form  B 

6 

15.461 

57205 

.691 

Form  A  £  B 

12 

31.035 

10.209 

7851 

Conceptual i zing 

locus  of 

control  as  a 

mul  tid 

mens iona 1  construct, 

rather  than  a  unidimensional  construct,  makes  it  difficult  to  think  and  to 
talk  about  types  of  individuals  or  situations.  Wallston  &  Wallston  (I982I 
propose  a  typology  of  persons  based  upon  possible  patterns  of  scores  on  the 
MHLC  Scales.  The  authors  readily  admit  the  classification  is  highly  specu¬ 
lative,  but  balance  that  with  their  intentions  not  to  suggest  that  these 
are  personality  types  nor  do  they  claim  that  all  possibilities  of  health 
locus  of  control  beliefs  are  captured  in  the  eight  patterns  displayed  in 
Table  3. 

TABLE  3 


A  Multidimensional  Health  Locus  of  Control  (MHLC)  Scale  Typology 


High 

Type  1 

"Pure"  Internal 

IHLC  PHLC  CHLC 

X 

High 

Type  V 

Bel iever  in  Control 
IHLC  PHLC  CHLC 
X  X 

Low 

X  X 

Low 

X 

"Pure’ 

Type  II 

'  Powerful  Others  External 

Type  VI 

Non-Existent  or  Rare 

High 

IHLC  PHLC  CHLC 

X 

High 

IHLC  PHLC  CHLC 
X  X 

Low 

X  X 

Low 

X 

. 

Type  1 1 1 

'Pure"  Chance  External 

Type  VI 1 
"Vea-Sayer" 

High 

IHLC  PHLC  CHLC 

X 

High 

IHLC  PHLC  CHLC 
XXX 

Low 

X  X 

low 

High 

Type  IV 

Double  External 

IHLC  PHLC  CHLC 

X  X 

High 

Type  VIII 
"Nay-Sayer" 
IHLC  PHLC  CHLC 

Low 

X 

low 

XXX 

The  usefulness  in  the  typology  may  be  in  recognition  of  the  individual 
differences  among  health  beliefs.  Perhaps  a  revolutionary  change  needs  to 
take  place  in  the  socialization  of  commanders  and  health  professionals  to 
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the  realization  that  individuals  may  have  to  be  dealt  with  differently  in 
preventive  health  behaviors,  adherence  to  medical  regimens,  response  to 
symptoms,  and  interaction  with  health  care  settings. 

There  are  no  hypothesis  statements  in  this  research.  The  purpose  of 
this  research  is  to  gather  demographic  data  in  a  target  population  hereto¬ 
fore  unstudied  and  unreported  in  MHLC  Scale  literature.  The  findings  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  future  theoretical  and  empirical  research:  use  of  the 
Multidimensional  Health  Locus  of  Control  (MHLC)  Scale  as  a  dependent  varia¬ 
ble  relating  health  locus  of  control  to  demographic  variables  among  Infantry- 


Some  of  the  cons iderat ions  leading  to  the  conduct  of  this  research  are: 

1.  What  are  the  demographic  characteristics  of  this  target  population? 

2.  What  are  the  results  of  the  MHLC  Scales  within  this  population? 

3.  bo  the  demographic  variables  form  any  recognizable  patterns  with  the 
MHLC  Scales? 

4.  Do  the  results  of  the  typology  form  any  recognizable  patterns  with  the 
demographic  variables? 

5.  What  hypotheses  can  be  formulated  for  future  research,  based  on  the 
differences  and/or  similarities  of  patterns? 

6.  Can  recommendations,  based  on  the  results  of  this  research,  be  made  to 
commanders  and  managers  of  human  resources  within  the  Infantry  to  promote 
health-related  behaviors? 

METHOD 

Subjects:- 

The  target  population  for  this  study  consists  of  the  annual  student 
load  in  the  subject  area  of  leadership  at  the  U.  S.  Army  Infantry  School 
which  includes  the  courses  and  number  of  students  displayed  at  Table  4. 

TABLE  4 

U.S.  Army  Infantry  School  Courses  and  Projected  Student  Load 
Course  Title  Projected  Annual  Student  Load 

Officer  Candidate  School  1,200 

Infantry  Officer  Basic  2,200 

Infantry  Officer  Advanced  1,025 

Maneuver  Combat  Arms  Advanced  1,230 

Noncommissioned  Officer  _____ 

Total  5,655 

The  unrefined  sample  consists  of  one  iteration  of  each  course,  14.32 
percent  of  the  projected  total  annual  student  load.  The  subjects  are  not 
identified  by  name  nor  by  class  roster  number  in  order  to  provide  complete 
anonymity.  The  sample  is  further  refined  by  identifying  foreign  students 
and  non-infantry  and  eliminating  their  questionnaires  from  the  data. 

The  refined  sample  consists  of  577  students,  10.20  percent  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  total  annual  student  load  and  71.23  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
questionnaires  distributed. 

The  high  rate  of  useable  questionnaires  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  questionnaire  was  administered  by  instructors  during  class  and  al¬ 
though  completion  was  voluntary,  the  classroom  setting  may  have  provided  im¬ 
petus  to  complete  the  questionnaire. 

The  questionnaires  discarded  were  rejected  for  the  reasons  shown  in 
Table  5. 

TABLE  5 

Reason  for  Questionnaire  Rejection 
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Demographic  Portion  MHLC  Scale  Position 

Incomplete  Incomplete 

Selection  of  mo«  e  than  one  response  Handwritten  responses 

per  item  Selection  of  more  than  one 

Handwritten  responses  response  per  item 

Foreign  students 

Women  (Officer  Candidate  course  only) 

Materials: 

Forms  A  and  B  of  the  MHLC  Scale  are  used  to  gather  health  locus  of  con¬ 
trol  data.  Demographic  data  items  displayed  at  Table  5  are  compiled  from 
previously  validated  items  used  by  the  Directorate  of  Evaluation  and  Stan¬ 
dardization  for  use  with  the  same  target  population. 

TABLE  6 


Demographic  Variables 

Age  Ethnic  background 

Pay  grade  Educational  level 

Religious  preference  Course  attending 

Procedure  and  Design: 

~  Data  collection  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  During  classroom 
leadership  instruction,  instructors  explain  the  purpose  of  the  questionnaire 
3S  part  of  research  data  collection  and  request  the  students  not  provide 
their  name  nor  roster  number  to  insure  complete  anonymity.  The  students  are 
instructed  to  read  and  follow  the  written  instructions  provided  on  the 
questionnaire.  Completed  questionnaires  are  collected  by  the  instructors 
and  returned  to  the  researcher  for  tabulation. 

The  questionnaires  are  screened.  Foreign  students,  non- ! nfantrymen , 
women  candidates  in  Officer  Candidate  School,  mismarked,  and  incomplete 
questionnaires  are  removed. 

Scoring  consists  of  three  phases.  First,  each  MHLC  Scale  is  scored. 
Secondly,  median  splits  are  determined  for  each  of  the  three  MHLC  Scales. 
Thirdly,  each  subject  is  type  classified  into  one  of  the  8  "types"  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  pattern  of  being  above  ("high")  or  below  ("low")  the  median 
splits  on  the  scales.  Any  score  falling  on  the  median  is  decided  as  above 
or  below  by  a  coin  toss,  heads=above  and  tails=below. 

Each  subject's  scored  data  and  demographic  variables  are  now  ready  to 
be  recorded  on  ADP  transcript  paper  for  key  punch,  verification,  and  dupli¬ 
cation  of  the  data  deck. 

Results  and  Conclusions: 

The  results  are  a  compilation  of  frequency  counts.  The  demographic 
variables  results  are:- 
Age  ( in  years) : 

Under  20  20-24  25-29  30-34  35  &  Over  Sample  Size 

o  +  1 72  +"253  +TfT  +  21  =  577 

Pay  Grade: 

E5  E6  E7  01  02  03  Sample  Size 

79  +  S7  +  o  +  T95  +  T72  +  W  =  577 

Religious  Preference: 


Protestant  Roman  Catholic 

Jewish 

Other 

Sample 

Size 

197  +  223 

+  0 

TTF7  = 

"377* 

Ethnic  Background: 

Black  White  Hispanic  Asian 

Amer/  Amer 

1 ndian/ 

Other 

Sample  Size 

Pac_U _ A laskan  Nat 

+  0  +  2  = 
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167  +  330  +  16 


+  2 


577 


Highest  Civilian  Education  Degree: 

H.S .Dip/Equiv  A.S.  B.A./B.S.  Master  Ph.O  Other  Sample  Size 
117  +20  +  359  +  55  +  0  +  27  =  577 

Course  Attending: 

Off.  Cand  Off.  Basic  Off.  Adv.  NCO  Adv.  Sample  Size 

Tfi  +  195  +  2TT-  +  55  =  577 

Results  for  the  MHLC  Scales  are  displayed  next.  A  subject  was  classi¬ 
fied  into  a  category  by  their  highest  score  among  the  three  scales. 

Internal  External:  Chance  External:  Powerful  Other  Sample  Size 
521  +  ft  +12  =  577 

If  a  subject  scored  the  same  on  two  or  more  scales  the  decision  was 
made  to  discard  that  subject. 

The  results  of  the  typology  are  as  follows: 

!  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  Sample  Size 

207  +  21  +  53  +  57  +  4F  +  73  +  39  +  52  =  577 

The  frequency  counts  reveal  some  interesting  findings.  The  next  step 
will  be  to  apply  the  statistical  technique  of  discriminant  function  analysis 
to  the  data  using  the  Statistical  Package  for  Social  Science*  (SPSS),  1 983  to 
determine  if  a  prediction  equation  results.  Results  of  the  research  are  pro¬ 
grammed  for  2d  Qtr  FY86.  You  are  invited  to  contact  the  author  if  interested. 
Disclaimer:  The  content  of  this  paper  is  the  sole  responsibility  and  opinion 
of  the  author. 
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Classifying  Military  Offenders.. 

Application  of  the  Megargee  MMPI  Typology 
Mark  L.  Paris  and  Gary  E.  Brown 
United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks 

Megargee  and  Bohn  (1979)  developed  an  inmate  classification  system 
utilizing  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  (KMPI).  The 
system  was  originally  designed  to  enable  clinicians  to  assign  individual 
MMPI  profiles  to  prototypical  classifications,  to  facilitate  empirical 
establishment  of  relationships  between  classifications  and  probable  future 
behaviors,  and  to  enhance  treatment  of  young  offenders  by  targeting  spe¬ 
cific  treatment  modalities  to  appropriate  inmate  profile  types  based  on  the 
system. 

Megargee  and  Bohn  developed  their  taxonomy  in  three  phases:  (1)  a 
statistical  analysis  of  three  samples  of  100  MMPI  protocols  to  determine 
the  number  of  naturally  occurring  subgroups;  (2)  the  matching  of  subgroups 
from  each  sample  with  each  other,  and  the  writing  of  rules  to  describe 
the  larger  groups  resulting  from  the  matching;  and  (3)  the  classification 
of  a  new  sample  of  protocols  according  to  the  new  rules. 

Eventually,  a  large,  broad-based  study  of  the  new  system  was  under¬ 
taken  as  part  of  an  extensive  longitudinal  research  program  at  the  Federal 
Correctional  Institution,  Tallahassee,  Florida  (Megargee,  1974).  Of  1214 
men  subjected  to  classification  by  the  system,  770  (63.4?)  were  classified 
through  the  use  of  computer  programs  which  employed  profile-type  rules.  The 
remaining  394  (32.4?)  were  made  up  of  ties  among  classifications  (248), 
possibly  invalid  profiles  (79)  or  profiles  which  did  not  meet  the  criteria 
for  inclusion  in  any  of  the  classifications  (117).  Ultimately,  all  but  50 
cases  were  classified,  and  these  remaining  1164  individuals  were  studied 
along  such  dimensions  as  academic  and  intellectual  level,  characteristics 
of  the  developmental  family,  measures  of  interpersonal  relations  and 
adjustment,  psychologists'  objective  measures,  and  various  measures  of 
institutional  adjustment,  including  work  performance,  number  of  disciplinary 
infractions,  time  spent  in  Maximum  custody  and  detail  evaluations.  In 
addition,  recidivism  data  were  also  studied. 

Significant  relationships  were  established  between  MMPI  classifications 
and  various  measures  of  adjustment,  recidivism  and  personality.  Furthermore, 
Megargee  and  Bohn  (1979)  proceeded  to  make  treatment  recommendations 
specific  to  the  various  classifications,  based  on  their  understanding  of 
the  implications  of  the  data  which  had  been  gathered  for  each  classifi¬ 
cation. 

In  an  attempt  to  extend  Megargee  and  Bohn's  work  to  the  military  cor¬ 
rectional  setting,  an  MMPI  inmate  classification  system  was  begun  in 
February  1985  at  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas . 

Method 

The  computer  program  used  to  classify  the  inmates  at  the  United  States 
Disciplinary  Barracks  (USDB)  was  the  one  written  by  Meyer  and  Megargee  (1977). 
Inmates  were  administered  the  MMPI  (all  566  items)  on  Monday  of  the  second 
week  of  their  incarceration  at  the  institution.  They  were  informed  that  testing, 
as  part  of  their  treatment,  was  required,  but  that  they  would  receive  test 
feedback  and  that  the  results  would  be  seen  and  used  only  by  mental  health 
personnel,  usually  their  own  counselor. 
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The  MMPI's  were  computer-scored,  with  the  resultant  Megargee  classifi¬ 
cations  generated.  The  program  either  printed  the  raw  scores,  T  scores  and 
Welsh  code  for  each  individual,  as  well  as  the  appropriate  classification 
(Able,  Baker,  Charlie,  Delta,  Easy,  Foxtrot,  George,  How,  Item,  or  Jupiter), 
or  else,  it  would  print  out  the  profile.  The  profile  would  be  printed  out 
in  the  event  that  (1)  the  profile  was  tied  among  several  classifications, 

(2)  it  fulfilled  the  criteria  for  none  of  the  classifications,  or  (3) 

F>)99T.  In  these  cases,  the  program  left  it  open  to  the  clinician's  dis¬ 
cretion  to  break  ties,  and  otherwise  classify  questionable  profiles. 

Interpretive  reports  were  created  for  each  classification  by  utili¬ 
zing  the  empirical  data  of  Megargee  and  Bohn  (1979).  These  reports  were  made 
available  to  the  individual's  future  counselor  for  his/her  use  in  treatment 
planning. 

Results 

Data  were  crosstabulated,  specific  offense  by  Megargee  classification, 
and  comparisons  were  made  between  frequencies  of  classification  found  by 
Megargee  (Megargee,  1974)  and  by  ourselves.  By  chi-square  analysis,  three 
comparisons  were  found  to  be  statistically  significant.  In  general,  however, 
although  our  sample  size  was  1/z  that  of  Megargee's,  Table  1  shows  that  the 
pattern  of  similarity  was  quite  strong. 

Table  1 

USOB  vs  FC1  inmate  classi fication  (percentages) 


Classification 

USDB  (N=390) 

FCI  (N: 

Able 

12.3 

13.3 

Baker 

1  .5 

1.8 

Chari  ie 

4.9 

4.6 

Del  ta 

5.1 

7.0 

Easy 

3.8 

3.2 

Foxtrot** 

1.5 

5.7 

George 

5.6 

5.9 

How 

5.9 

7.7 

Item** 

25.6 

13.0 

Jupiter 

1.3 

1 .1 

F>  99T* 

2.6 

6.5 

No  criteria  met 

7.4 

9.6 

Ties 

22.3 

20.4 

*p<.  001 
**P<.0001 

Inspection  of  Table  1  reveals  that  Item,  the  most  psychopathological  1  y 
benign  profile  in  the  typology,  is  twice  as  likely  to  be  found  in  the  USDB 
population  as  in  that  of  the  civilian  FCI.  Additionally,  more  than  twice  as 
many  possibly  invalid  profiles  are  found  in  the  FCI  group  as  in  that  of  the 
USDB.  Finally,  Foxtrot, the'third  most  psychopathological  of  the  profile  types 
is  found  more  than  three  times  more  frequently  in  the  FCI  as  in  the  USDB  pop¬ 
ulations. 
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In  addition,  comparison  of  the  number  of  subjects  falling  into  the 
various  classifications  revealed  a  significant  effect  among  the  cells, 

X*  =  301.89,  df  9,  p<.0001.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  modal  profile  type. 
Item,  is  essentially  flat,  with  the  mean  T-scores  falling  in  sub-clinical 
ranges;  the  next  most  frequent  profile  in  the  sample.  Able,  is  the  "4-9" 
profile  type  that  is  traditionally  associated  with  correctional  populations 
(see  Fig.  i). 


Mean 

Figure  1 
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Item - 

Able  - 

How  .... 

When  classifications  were  examined  with  respect  to  specific  offenses 
(see  Table  2),  it  was  found  that  among  three  of  six  offense  types  studied. 

Item  was  found  significantly  more  frequently  than  the  next  most  frequent 
type  (Item  was  also  found  to  be  the  most  frequent  type  for  all  other  offenses, 
though  not  to  a  statistically  significant  degree).  With  respect  to  drug 
offenses,  a  bimodal  distribution  was  found:-  while  the  frequency  of  Item  was 
significantly  greater  than  the  next  most  frequent  type.  Able  (X  -3.93, 
p  ’.036),  the  frequency  of  Able  was  found  to  be  significantly  greater  than 
the  next  most  frequent  type,  Charlie  (X  -  6.59,  p-.004).  Similarly,  re:- 
rape,  a  significant  difference  was  found  between  the  frequency  of  Item  and 
those  of  either  Delta  or  How  (X  =8.45,  p=.001);  however,  Item  did  not 
differ  significantly  from  Able,  and  Able  did  not  differ  from  Delta  or  How. 
Thus,  taken  together.  Item  and  Able  tend  to  predominate  among  the  other 
groups.  Among  child  sex  offenders,  Item  again  significantly  differed  from 
its  closest  competitor.  How  (X  -  5.84,  p  =.008);  How  did  not  differ  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  the  next  most  frequent  group,  Delta;  however,  the  data  suggest 
that  such  a  bimcdal  effect  might  be  revealed  as  the  sample  size  increases. 
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Table  2 

Breakdown  of  selected  types  by  offense  (percentage) 


Item 

Easy 

Able 

Del  ta 

Charlie 

How 

Murder 

(26) 

23.1 

7.7 

15.4 

7.7 

3.8 

3.8 

Assault 

(37) 

16.2 

5.4 

2.7 

5.4 

2.7 

13.5 

Rape 

(54) 

25.9 

3.7 

14.8 

5.6 

3.7 

5.6 

Child 

(58) 

32.8 

1.7 

3.4 

8.6 

3.4 

13.8 

Larceny 

(52) 

21.2 

5.8 

13.5 

5.8 

3.8 

1.9 

Drugs 

(126) 

27.0 

4.0 

16.7 

2.4 

6.3 

2.4 

Oiscussion 

Megargee,  et  al .  set  out,  with  their  MMPI  classification  system, 
to  create  a  method  of  predicting  behavior  within  correctional  populations. 
Inherent  in  this  project  was  the  implication  that  the  phenomenon  of 
"classifiabil i ty 1  of  prison  inmates  should  be  a  general izable  one:  such 
an  hypothesis  could  be  strengthened  by  fairly  consistent  findings  of  pro¬ 
file  type  frequency  distributions  among  various  correctional  institutions. 
The  present  pattern  of  data,  with  a  few  exceptions,  replicates  the 
findings  of  Megargee  and  Bohn  (1979)  with  respect  lo  the  relative  levels 
of  psychopathology  in  our  inmate  population.  Collectively,  the  data  in¬ 
dicate  that  in  military  as  in  civilian  correctional  settings,  a  huge  major¬ 
ity  of  inmates'  personality  profiles  fall  into  one  of  ten  basic  types,  but 
that  in  a  military  institution,  one  is  less  likely  to  find  measuiable 
psychopathology  or  attempts  at  dissimulation.  It  is  the  "flat"  or  basic¬ 
ally  normal  profile  that  is  the  modal  finding  in  military  confinement, 
followed  by  the  expected  characterological  "4-9"  profile  of  Able.  Although 
this  pattern  of  findings  was  fairly  consistent  over  several  offenses, 
the  child  sex  offender  continues  to  challenge  our  expectations;  such  of¬ 
fenders  generally  present  Item-type  profiles,  but  are  increasingly  yield¬ 
ing  high  levels  of  psychopathology  as  well,  suggesting  a  complex  branching 
of  etiologies  going  in  different  directions. 

Future  research  issues  will  consider  therapeutic  implications  of 
labeling/classification;  that  is,  whether  the  process  of  labeling  for 
therapy  is  facilitative  of  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  would  seem  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  if  a  classification  system  such  as  this  is  to  be  used  for 
anything  other  than  research,  placement  or  security  purposes. 
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Computer  assistance  can  reduce  the  complexity  of  mllltaty  training 
scheduling  for  planners  and  lead  to  better  planning  of  training.  Improved 
training  planning  can  make  more  efficient  use  of  time  and  resources,  and  thus 
contribute  to  improving  readine33.  However,  In  order  to  be  helpful,  computer 
automated  assistance  of  training  scheduling  must  accommodate  the  full 
diversity  of  the  military  problem.  Our  objective  is  to  explore  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  a  particular  heuristic  approach  called  simulated  annealing,  for 
solving  the  Army  scheduling  problem. 

I.  The  Army  Training  Schedule  Problem 

The  Army  training  scheduling  problem  is  complex  because  it  occurs  across 
different  echelons  and  Involves  three  different  types  of  calendars/ 
schedules.  Priorities  of  higher  echelons  almost  always  predominate  over  those 
of  lower  echelons.  In  addition,  many  constraints  exist  for  the  Army  training 
scheduling  problem.  Training  and  non-training  task3  require  time  and 
resources.  Resources  can  be  either  reusable  (e.g.,  ranges)  or  expendable 
(e.g.,  ammunition).  Further,  activities  may  have  temporal  constraints,  such 
as  requiring  some  tasks  to  be  trained  ahead  of  others,  or  co-occurrence 
constraints  requiring  some  tasks  to  be  trained  simultaneously  with  others. 
There  are  also  command  priority  constraints  at  each  echelon  which  affect 
scheduling  requirements.  In  addition,  the  priority  given  training  varies  at 
different  times.  Automated  scheduling  must  accommodate  these  hetereogenous 
constraints. 

II .  Use  of  Simulated  Annealing  to  Solve  the  Scheduling  Problem 

An  optimization  methodology  is  needed  to  solve  the  Army  training  schedule 
problem.  An  optimization  methodology  provides  (a)  a  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  good  schedule,  (b)  a  way  of  measuring  numerically  how  good  a 
schedule  is,  and  (c)  a  method  to  search  for  numerically  good  schedules. 
Simulated  annealing  (Kirkpatrick,  Gelact  4  Vecchi,  1983)  was  selected  as  an 
appropriate  method  because  of  the  match  between  the  capabilities  of  the 
methodology  and  the  characteristics  of  the  scheduling  problem.  First,  it  can 
handle  large  problems.  The  training  scheduling  problem  for  an  entire  Army 
division  is  large.  In  addition,  it  can  handle  v  rtually  any  type  of 
constraint.  This  "eature  is  important  because  the  Army  training  scheduling 
problem  includes  a  wide  variety  of  constraints.  The  approach  is  flexible  in 
the  sense  that  constraints  can  be  changed  or  added  and  the  method  can  still 
work.  Flexibility  is  important  because  frequent  modlrication  is  expected  in 
an  operational  environment.  Another  feature  of  simulated  annealing  that 
matches  the  Army  training  scheduling  problem  is  size  of  the  solution  space. 
Application  of  simulated  annealing  is  appropriate  when  multiple  "good" 
solutions  are  acceptable  as  opposed  to  a  uniquely  "best"  solution. 
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Further,  'or  large  combinational  problems  like  the  scheduling  problem,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  check  all  possible  combinations,  in  search  of  the  one 
combination  that  minimizes  the  cost  'unction,  because  of  time  requirements. 

The  time  requirements  for  such  problems  increase  exponentially  with  (l.e., 
number  of  acti/ities  to  be  scheduled).  Rather  than  search  all  combinations, 
optimization  methods  use  heuristics  to  minimize  co3t  functions,  Such 
heuristics  can  be  generally  classified  as  either  "dlvlde-and-conquer"  or 
iterative  improvement  strategies  (Kirkpatrick,  Gelatt  &  Becchl,  1983). 
Simulated  annealing  combines  elements  of  both  strategies.  As  applied  to 
scheduling,  the  problem  is  divided  into  subproblems  (involving  common  levels 
of  "importance'’)  and  iterative  improvement  occurs  through  the  application  of 
the  annealing  concept. 

Finally,  the  simulated  annealing  algorithm  does  not  require  a  set  computer 
time  to  obtain  a  solution.  The  solution  will  get  better  on  the  average  the 
longer  the  program  runs.  A  computer  run  can  be  terminated  when  a  point  of 
diminishing  returns  is  achieved. 

The  simulated  annealing  heuristic  operates  by  analogy  to  annealing  in 
physical  systems.  Annealing  in  a  physical  system  involves  repeated  heating 
and  cooling  of  liquids  or  solids.  When  a  liquid  is  hot  there  is  a  rapid 
random  movement  of  the  molecules  making  up  the  liquid.  Heating  a  liquid 
increases  the  rapidity  of  the  random  movement  of  molecules.  By  contrast, 
cooling  a  liquid  slows  the  random  movement  of  molecules  until  they  reach  the 
point  where  they  are  frozen  in  place.  Molecules  frozen  in  place  are 
considered  "cold." 

As  applied  to  a  scheduling  system,  the  molecules  are  activities  or  events 
that  must  be  scheduled.  Random  movement  involves  the  random  assignment  of 
activities  to  times.  The  concept  of  temperature  is  linked  to  the  cost 
function,  and  refers  to  the  degree  of  random  movement  permitted  relative  to 
the  cost  'unction.  High  temperature  is  associated  with  high  values  of  the 
cost  function,  low  temperature  is  associated  with  low  values  of  the  cost 
function.  High  temperature  means  that  random  assignment  of  activities  to 
times  is  permitted  r.o  matter  how  large  the  cost  function  get3  as  a  result  of 
the  assignments.  That  is,  assignments  are  not  constrained  by  the  cost 
function.  On  the  other  hand,  cold  temperature  means  that  only  some  random 
assignments  of  activities  to  times  are  permitted,  namely,  assignments  that 
reduce  or  at  least  do  not  .ncrease  the  cost  function. 

The  operation  of  the  simulated  annealing  heuristic  involves  successively 
"heating"  and  "cooling"  the  system  in  search  of  a  "good"  schedule  defined  by  a 
low  cost  function.  The  process  of  successively  "heating"  and  "cooling"  the 
system  i3  accomplished  to  avoid  the  problem  of  getting  stuck  in  local 
minimums.  This  problem  is  a  common  one  for  problems  based  on  iterative 
improvement  (e,g.,  greedy  algorithms).  The  simulated  annealing  heuristic 
requires  the  creation  of  an  appropriate  "annealing  'schedule"  involving  the 
extent  and  frequency  of  heating  and  cooling. 

In  addition  to  creating  an  appropriate  annealing  schedule,  an  algorithm  is 
necessary  to  cool  the  system.  (Creating  a  hot  system  is  not  difficult  since 
heating  simply  entall3  unconstrained  random  assignment  of  activities  to 
times.).  Cooling  the  system,  however,  requires  development  of  an  algorithm, 
created  especially  for  the  problem  at  hand,  that  constrains  the  random 
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assignments  permitted  to  those  producing  successively  lower  values  of  the  cost 
function,  as  the  system  is  cooled.  In  order  to  "cool"  a  scheduling  system, 
those  tasks  that  have  the  greatest  potential  for  increasing  the  cost  function 
are  scheduled  first  before  the  schedule  gets  too  full  to  Include  them.  Then 
tasks  that  have  less  potential  for  increasing  the  cost  function  are 
successively  scheduled.  Unconstrained  tasks  that  minimally  add  to  the  cost 
function  are  scheduled  last.  This  strategy  Increases  the  probability  that 
Important  activities  and  constraints  are  accommodated  in  the  resultant 
schedules. 

III.  Illustrative  Application  of  Simulated  Annealing 

The  Army  scheduling  problem  was  delimited  by  focusing  on  scheduling  at  the 
battalion  level.  This  level  was  selected  because  it  contains  scheduling 
features  from  all  echelons.  If  the  annealing  heuristic  is  effective  at  this 
level,  one  can  assume  that  it  can  be  applied  at  all  levels  with  the 
appropriate  modifications  for  each  echelon. 

All  five  companies  within  a  single  battalion  are  scheduled  simultaneously 
in  the  test  program.  These  five  companies  inherit  training  activities  and 
events  from  the  Long-  and  Short-Range  Calendar  created  at  higher  echelons. 

The  test  program  uses  or.e-hour  units  of  time  for  activities  and  forty-hour 
weeks.  The  initial  test  program  has  only  one  annealing  schedule  for  "cooling" 
the  system.  This  schedule  flows  from  the  top  to  bottom  following  the  activity 
importance  criterion. 

The  test  program  employs  all  of  the  Important  categories  of  scheduling 
constraints:  (a)  inheritance  of  activities  from  higher  echelons  and  "fixing" 
activity  times,  (b)  Interschedule  conflicts  of  both  renewable  and  expendable 
resources,  (c)  company-level  training  activity  priorities,  (d)  different  unit 
priorities  assigned  to  different  companies,  and  (e)  intra-schedule  conflicts 
based  on  temporal  constraints  for  activities  (i.e.,  before/after,  immediately 
before/immediately  after),  and  temporal  ordering  of  sequences  of  contiguous 
activities. 

The  simulated  annealing  test  program  was  written  in  FORTRAN  77  on  a  VAX 
11/780  computer.  An  overview  of  the  data  structures  and  flow  of  control  of 
the  simulated  annealing  te3t  program  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  Blocks  A  through  E 
in  Figure  1  depict  five  data  structures  containing  the  necessary  input  infor¬ 
mation. 

Initial  company-level  Training  Schedules  developed  by  company  commanders 
are  simulated  in  Blocks  F,  G,  and  H  of  Figure  1.  These  schedules  identify 
tasks  for  the  week,  assign  priorities  to  the  tasks  ("high"  versus  "regular" 
priority),  and  place  activities  in  temporal  order  consistent  with  prerequisite 
relationships  (before/after).  These  initial  schedules  represent  recommen¬ 
dations  from  a  lower  echelon  for  training  schedules  that  are  passed  upward. 

At  battalion  level,  resourcing  is  accomplished  and  conflicts  are  resolved.  As 
depicted  in  Figure  1,  this  conflict  resolution  is  accomplished  by  the  passage 
of  the  initially  recommended  schedules  to  the  simulated  annealing  algorithm  in 
Block  I.  The  simulated  annealing  algorithm  produces  the  final  set  of  training 
schedules  for  the  companies  within  a  battalion.  In  addition,  lists  of 
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activities  from  the  Initially  recommended  schedules  that  could  not  be  accom¬ 
modated  In  the  final  schedules  are  given  along  with  their  level  of  Importance 
as  defined  by  their  contribution  to  the  cost  function. 

The  cost  function  for  the  test  program  was  formulated  on  the  assumption 
that  It  Is  costly  to  fall  to  schedule  activities.  Further,  It  Is  more  costly 
to  fall  to  schedule  longer  than  shorter  activities  and  more  Important  than 
less  Important  activities. 

More  Specifically,  let  £  represent  ccst  and  1C  represent  weights  reflecting 
the  relative  Importance  of  unscheduled  activities.  Let  represent  the  time 
associated  with  unscheduled  activities.  Let  _1  represent  the  activity  number 
among  £  unscheduled  activities  within  a  Training  Schedule,  and  let  represent 
the  Training  Schedule  number  that  varies  from  1^  to  n^,  the  number  of  Training 
Schedules.  Since  there  Is  a  Training  Schedule  for  each  company,  there  are 
five  Training  Schedules  per  battalion  (n^  =  5).  Given  these  definitions,  the 
cost  function  can  be  written  by  Equation  1  as: 


In  order  to  create  the  algorithm  that  "cools"  the  system,  activities  need 
to  be  partitioned  and  sequenced  for  scheduling.  In  the  test  program, 
activities  were  partitioned  and  sequenced  by  the  echelon  level  of  the 
scheduling  decision.  Since  activities  appearing  on  the  Long-  and  Short-Range 
Calendars  are  created  above  the  battalion  level,  they  are  inherited  at  the 
battalion  level  and  are  scheduled  first.  (See  Block  2  of  Figure  2.).  For  the 
test  program,  it  Is  assumed  that  resource  conflicts  and  temporal  constraints 
of  Inherited  activities  have  been  previously  resolved.  Inter-schedule 
conflicts  between  company-level  Training  Schedules  are  resolved  next  as  shown 
In  Block  3  of  Figure  2.  These  conflicts  generally  Involve  conflicts  over 
resources.  Company-level  training  priorities  (assigned  at  company  level)  are 
scheduled  next  as  shown  In  Block  .  Then,  temporal  constraints  yielding 
Intra-schedule  conflicts  are  resolved.  Finally,  any  free  blocks  of  time  are 
filled  with  unconstrained  activities  yielding  an  end  set  of  Training 
Schedules.  (This  decision-making  sequence  Is  an  oversimplification  of  the 
real  scheduling  process  in  3ome  respects,  excluding  some  details,  but  it  Is 
sufficiently  accurate  and  complete  for  describing  the  test  program). 

The  heating  and  cooling  process  occurs  Iteratively  for  all  company-level 
Training  Schedules  In  a  battalion,  In  search  of  a  battalion  set  of  Training 
Schedules  with  a  low  overall  cost  function.  The  weights  assigned  to  the  cost 
function  (X,),  that  determine  the  Importance  of  unscheduled  activities, 
correspond  Ir.  order  to  the  "cooling"  sequence  Just  outlined. 

The  operation  of  the  algorithm  was  sufficiently  successful  In  simulating 
the  performance  of  Army  personnel  experienced  In  training  to  suggest  that  the 
approach  Is  a  promising  one  warranting  further  research. 

IV.  Reference 
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Figure  2.  Operation  of  the  Simulated  Annealing  Scheduling  Algorithm 
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Array  branch  schools  prepare  Array  Training  and  Evaluation  Program  (ARTEP) 
documents  as  guides  to  unit  collective  training.  The  design  of  ARTEP 
documents  has  evolved  considerably  in  their  short,  ten-year  history  to  more 
effectively  meet  the  information  needs  of  ARTEP  users.  The  goal  of  this  paper 
is  to  describe  1)  the  evolution  of  the  ARTEP  and  2)  efforts  to  address  the 
growing  complexity  of  the  ARTEP  developer's  job  through  the  careful 
application  of  computer  technology. 

Evolution  of  ARTEP  Documents 


ARTEP  documents  were  initially  designed  to  provide  "what  to  train" 
guidance  by  outlining  potential  training  requirements.  These  documents 
identify  the  missions  and  subordinate  collective  tasks  (i.e.,  tasks  requiring 
two  or  more  individuals  to  perform)  which  a  unit  (e.g.,  mechanized  infantry 
battalion)  and  its  subordinate  elements  (e.g.,  companies,  platoons,  squads  and 
teams)  might  be  expected  to  perform.  Each  collective  task  is  "defined"  by 
indicating  the  tactical  situation  calling  for  its  performance  (conditions)  and 
by  providing  task  performance  guidance  (referred  to  as  Standards).  ARTEP 
users  are  responsible  for  selecting  the  "what  to  train"  guidance  which  applies 
to  their  particular  unit  and  combining  this  guidance  with  separately  provided 
"how  to  train"  guidance  to  develop  unit  training  plans.  During  three 
evolutionaly  phases,  the  ARTEP  design  concept  has  been  expanded  to  incorporate 
the  application  of  "how  to  train"  guidance  to  specific  missions  and  tasks, 
while  leaving  ARTEP  users  with  the  flexibility  to  select  training  requirements 
appropriate  to  their  particular  unit.  (TRADOC  PAM  310-8,  1981;-  TRADOC  REG  310- 
2,  1982;  TRADOC  REG  310-2  (Test-Revised,  1985). 

In  the  first  phase  of  ARTEP  evolution,  collective/individual  task  matrices 
were  added  to  the  ARTEP  document.  These  matrices  identify  Individual  skills 
prerequisites  to  training  on  specific  collective  tasks  at  the  smallest  unit 
levels  (e.g.,  squad  and  platoon).  This  addition  to  the  ARTEP  provided  the 
framework  of  a  progressive  unit  training  plan  by  beginning  to  integrate 
individual  skills  training  and  collective  training. 

The  second  phase  of  ARTEP  evolution  involved  adding  "Drill"  documents  to 
further  support  a  progressive/building  block  approach  to  unit  training  at  the 
smallest  unit  levels  (e.g.,  squad  and  platoon)  (Hiller,  Hardy  and  Meliza, 
1984).  Drills  are  training  gxercises  which  address  tasks/subtasks  warranting 
repetitive  practice  to  the  point  of  overlearning.  Training  on  drills  is 
intended  to  prepare  a  unit  for  training  on  the  more  complex  missions/tasks  in 
which  the  drills  are  embedded.  Since  one  of  the  criteria  for  selecting 
tasks/subtasks  to  be  addressed  by  Drills  is  that  they  have  broad  applicability 
across  missions,  Drills  have  high  progressive  training  value.  Drill  documents 
provide  specific  "how  to  train"  guidance  for  each  Drill  including  "set-up 
directions",  resource  requirements  and  "coaching  points".  In  addition,  Drill 
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documents  provide  Drill/Mission  Task  applicability  matrices  and  individual 
skills/Drill  matrices  to  assist  ARTEP  users  with  integrating  Drills  into  unit 
training  plans. 

The  third,  on-going  phase  of  ARTEP  evolution  involves  the  addition  of 
ARTEP  Mission  Training  Plan  (AMTP)  documents.  AMTP  documents  represent  a 
further  extension  of  the  progressive  training  plan  concept  by  defining 
building  block  exercises  called  "Situation  Training  Exercise's  (STXs)"  for 
platoon-level  and  above.  STXs  address  training  requirements  within  portions 
of  missions  (i.e.,  STXs  often  address  two  or  more  collective  tasks).  Many  STXs 
are  applicable  to  more  than  one  mission  and  thus  these  exercises  tend  to  have 
high  progressive  training  value. 

As  in  the  case  of  "drills",  AMTPs  provide  specific  "how  to  train"  guidance 
for  each  STX  and  mat  rices/ figures  illustrating  descriptive  unit  training 
plans.  In  addition,  STXs  also  provide  guidance  for  training  prerequisite 
leader  skills. 

To  gain  a  more  complete  picture  of  how  AMTP  documents  provide  a 
progressive  unit  training  plan  U  is  Important  to  consider  that  a  particular 
unit  type  is  intended  to  have  different  AMTP  documents  for  various  echelons. 
For  example,  a  mechanized  infantry  battalion  would  have  separate  AMTP 
documents  for  battalion,  company  and  platoon  level.  The  platoon-level  AMTP  is 
intended  to  help  a  unit  progress  from  individual  skills  training  of  soldiers 
to  company  level  training,  while  the  company  level  AMT?  document  is  intended 
to  help  a  unit  progress  from  platoon  level  training  to  battalion  level 
training. 

Incorporating  applications  of  "how  to  train"  guidance  into  the  ARTEP 
removes  certain  analytical  tasks  from  the  shoulder  of  the  ARTEP  user,  and  it 
helps  to  standardize  collective  training  across  units.  Without  the 
incorporation  of  such  guidance,  it  had  been  necessary  for  each  unit  trainer  to 
independently  develop  their  own  Drills,  STXs  and  progressive  unit  training 
plans.  This  was  a  large  burden  for  unit  personnel  and  the  quality  of  training 
programs  was  therefore  uneven. 

The  Changing  Role  of  the  ARTEP  Developer 

The  current  phase  of  ARTEP  evolution  is  at  an  experimental  stage.  Each  of 
eighteen  schools  has  prepared  a  prototype  platoon-level  AMTP  to  support  Army¬ 
wide  field  testing  of  the  AMTP  concept.  The  exact  design  features  of  the 
current  generation  of  improved  ARTEP  documents  will  be  adopted,  based  upon  the 
results  of  this  field  test,  and  then  schools  will  be  expected  to  begin  full 
implementation  of  the  new  ARTEP  design  concept.  Implementation  of  this 
concept  will  involve  a  substantial  increase  in  the  ARTEP  development  workload. 

Under  the  original  ARTEP  concept,  the  analytical  work  of  ARTEP  developers 
was  largely  complete  when  tactical  doctrine  ("how  to  fight"  manuals)  and 
other  sources  of  information  had  been  analyzed  through  the  process  of  front- 
end  analysis  (FEA)  to  identify  the  missions  and  tasks  to  be  addressed  by  the 
ARTEP.  The  final  ARTEP  document  closely  resembled  the  outcome  of  the  FEA 
process.  With  the  evolution  of  ARTEP  design,  ARTEP  developers  assume  the 
responsibility  for  analyzing  training-relevant  features  of  missions  and  tasks 
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and  using  the  results  of  these  analyses  to  develop  training  exercises  (Drills 
and  STXs)  and  incorporate  training  exercises  within  a  descriptive  unit 
training  plan. 

The  evolution  of  ARTEP  greatly  expands  the  ARTEP  development  audit 
trail.  In  effect,  the  old  audit  trail  involved  linking  tactical  doctrine,  FEA 
results  and  ARTEP  products,  in  a  situation  where  FEA  results  and  ARTEP  were 
virtually  identical.  Under  the  latest  ARTEP  concept  the  audit  trail  involves 
1  irking  tactical  doctrine  and  FEA  results  to  a  variety  of  ARTEP  products. 
Further,  the  new  audit  trail  involves  linking  the  various  ARTEP  products  to 
each  other. 

The  growth  in  the  ARTEP  development  workload  associated  with  implementing 
the  latest  ARTEP  design  concept  comes  at  a  time  when  many  schools  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  an  ongoing  Army  Force  Modernization  effort 
(i.e.,  the  adoption  of  new  technology  and  organizational  structures).  Force 
modernization,  in  itself,  increases  the  number  of  unit  types  for  which  ARTEPs 
must  be  developed  and  it  increases  the  frequency  with  which  certain  ARTEP 
documents  need  to  be  revised  to  reflect  changes  in  tactical  doctrine.  The 
careful  application  of  computer  technology  to  the  ARTEP  development  process  is 
required  to  help  service  schools  effectively  implement  improved  ARTEP  concepts 
and  deal  with  changes  required  by  the  Force  Modernization  program. 

Mechanis.  Being  Used  to  Support  the  Changing  Role  of  ARTEP  Developers 

ARI  and  the  U.S.  Army  Training  Board  (ATB)  are  developing  a  Computer-Based 
ARTEP  Production  System  (CAPS)  to  support  the  preparation  and  revision  of 
AMTP/Drill  documents.  The  portion  of  the  AMTP/Drill  development  process  to  be 
addressed  by  CAPS  begins  with  the  FEA  and  continues  to  the  point  where  camera- 
ready  copies  are  available  for  printing.  In  addition,  the  CAPS  concept  is 
intended  to  support  prompt  revision  of  tactical  doctrine  literature,  FEA  and 
ARTEP  products  in  response  to  changes  in  tactical  doctrine.  In  brief,  a 
portion  of  the  CAPS  database  would  include  tactical  doctrine  literature  and 
FEA,  and  the  system  would  guide  collective  training  developers  in  using  the 
database  to  develop  AMTP/Drill  documents. 

A  preliminary  CAPS  concept  design  study  indicated  that  a  Relational 
Database  Management  System  (RDBMS)  might  serve  as  an  effective  core  for  a  CAPS 
(Bloedoern,  Crooks,  Saal ,  Merrill,  Meliza  and  Kahn,  in  press).  A  RDBMS  stores 
data  in  a  flexible,  tabular  fashion  and  allows  information  to  be  extracted 
from  within  or  across  tables  using  brief,  one-line  commands. 

A  RDBMS  appears  to  be  particularly  well  suited  to  the  ARTEP  development 
process,  because  it  can  accommodate  the  complex  ARTEP  development  audit  trail 
in  an  economical  fashion.  For  example  one  RDBMS  table  might  contain  listings 
of  the  references  from  tactical  doctrine  for  each  collective  task  identified 
through  FEA,  and  another  table  might  contain  a  listing  of  the  collective  tasks 
addressed  by  specific  STXs.  Through  the  use  of  a  one-line  command,  the 
information  within  these  two  tables  can  be  reorganized  to  provide  a  table 
listing  the  references  from  tactical  doctrine  for  each  STX,  as  needed. 
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Application  of  a  RDBMS  to  AMTP/Drlll  Preparation 


A  major  goal  of  applying  a  RDBMS  to  AMTP/Drill  preparation  is  to  reduce 
the  complexity  of  work.  In  general,  a  RDBMS  has  the  potential  to  facilitate 
the  complex  work  involved  in  preparing  AMTP/Drill  documents  in  two  ways. 

First,  formal  training  development  guidance  and  less  formal  job  aids  (e.g., 
’’rules  of  thumb"  for  making  decisions  and  examples  of  the  application  of  these 
rules)  might  be  contained  within  the  database  in  a  manner  which  relates 
specific  job  aids/guidance  to  appropriate  jobs  in  the  ARTEP  development 
process.  Second,  the  analytical  capabilities  of  a  RDBMS  (i.e.,  rapid 
reorganization  of  data  to  meet  specific  information  needs)  might  be  used  to 
facilitate  complex  decisions.  The  decision  processes  involved  in  AMTP/Drill 
preparation  were  studied  in  considerable  detail  with  the  goal  of  reorganizing 
this  process,  as  necessary,  to  take  advantage  of  potential  applications  of  a 
RDBMS  to  ARTEP  development. 

Application  of  a  RDBMS  to  AMTP/Drill  Preparation 

Work  complexity,  in  this  instance,  is  defined  in  terras  of  1)  the  number  of 
data  elements  to  be  considered  and  2)  the  source  of  data  elements.  Certain 
decisions  only  require  reorganizing  information  found  within  tactical  doctrine 
and  FEA  results.  In  such  cases,  the  ability  of  RDBMS  to  rapidly  select  and 
reorganize  information  can  be  employed  to  entirely  address  decision  complexity 
(i.e.,  the  RDBMS  can  "make"  the  decision  for  the  AMTP/Drill  developer).  Other 
decisions  require  consideration  of  data  elements  that  do  not  pre-exist  in 
tactical  doctrine/FEA.  Such  data  elements  are  carefully  deliberated 
"judgments"  made  by  AMTP/Drill  developers.  While  reorganization  of  tactical 
doctrine/FEA  might  facilitate  human  judgments,  reorganization  does  not  remove 
the  need  for  these  judgments.  Coir  *>1  ex  decisions  of  this  variety  need  to  be 
addressed  by  both  "job  aids"  and  information  reorganization  and  retrieval 
capabilities  of  a  RDBMS. 

Three  critical  patterns  become  evident  when  reviewing  the  entire  sequence 
of  decisions  to  be  made  by  AMTP/Drill  developers.  First,  judgments  are 
required  throughout  the  AMTP/Drill  development  process.  Second,  certain 
judgments  serve  as  input  for  more  than  one  decision,  while  other  judgments  are 
employed  only  once.  Third,  virtually  all  of  the  judgments  made  after  the 
selection  of  "slices  of  battle"  to  be  addressed  by  STXs  and  Drills  are 
repetitions  of  judgments  made  during  the  selection  of  STXs/Drills. 

Optimum  application  of  a  RDBMS  to  AMTP/Drill  document  preparation  involves 
minor  adjustments  in  AMTP/Drill  development  procedures.  "Job  aids"  and  the 
ability  of  a  RDBMS  to  rapidly  select  and  reorganize  information  might  be 
employed  to  facilitate  judgmental  decisions  at  the  start  of  the  AMTP/Drill 
development  process  (i.e.,  during  the  selection  of  STXs  and  Drills).  The 
results  of  judgmental  decisions  relevant  to  subsequent  steps  in  AMTP/Drill 
development  would  then  be  recorded  in  che  database.  RDBMS  facilitation  of 
subsequent  decisions  in  the  AMTP/Drill  development  process  would  be 
accomplished  largely  by  the  ability  cf  a  RDBMS  to  select/reorganize 
information  within  the  database. 
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Applications  of  a  RDBMS  to  AMTP/Drill  preparation  will  be  tested  and 
refined  by  ARI  and  ATB  through  the  development  of  a  prototype  CAPS  within  the 
U.S.  Army  Infantry  School.  The  results  of  the  present  effort  serve  as  input 
for  the  design  of  a  CAPS  database  by  identifying:  Judgmental  decisions  to  be 
addressed  by  "job  aids"  embedded  within  the  database;  decisions  made  by 
collective  training  developers  which,  for  reasons  of  efficiency,  need  to  be 
recorded  within  the  database;-  data  elements  (i.e.,  potential  data  files) 
serving  as  input  for  key  decisions  within  the  AMTP/Drill  development  process. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Background 

The  driving  force  behind  the  development  of  the  Model  Aircrew  Training 
System  (MATS)  has  been  the  significant  advancement  in  training  simulation 
capabilities  with  the  advent  of  the  full  scale  weapon  system  trainer  (WST). 
Major  Miller  (1978)  concluded  that  the  effective  use  of  this  technology  would 
require  deliberate  integration  of  the  WST,  to  include:  (a)  identification  of 
training  requirements  for  the  B-52  WST,  (b)  concurrent  training  accomplishment 
report  (TAPR)  for  events  in  the  WST,  (c)  concurrent  scheduling  function  for 
both  WST  and  aircraft,  and  (d)  Director  of  Training  development  of  the  WST 
syllabus  to  insure  training  requirements  are  specified.  Since  the  application 
of  WST  technology  applies  across  all  phases  of  training,  MATS  is  to  be  a  total 
training  system  which  integrates  training  across  the  full  life  cycle  of  the 
crewmember  in  the  weapon  system,  incorporating  all  media,  including  the 
aircraft.  Prior  to  MATS,  contracted  training  system  development  has  been 
primarily  focused  on  ground  training  (KC-10,  C-5). 

The  198(1  Board  of  Visitors  report  on  B-52/KC-135  aircrew  training 
management  recommended  an  investigation  of  "more  effective  ways  to  use 
training  devices  and  simulators  to  accomplish  training  objectives  and  use 
available  flying  time  for  critical  tasks."  They  noted  that  Computer-Managed 
Instruction  (CMI)  methods  would  pay  large  dividends  in  optimizing  the 
interrelated  academic/simulation/flying  training  components  of  the  total 
training  program.  The  1982  Board  of  Visitors  concurred  with  prior 
recommendations  and  emphasized  the  need  for  automation  of  training  management, 
evaluation  and  delivery. 

Also  in  1982,  the  USAF  Scientific  Advisory  Board  (SAB)  concluded  that  the 
Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC)  training  needed  to  become  more  efficient  by 
applying  currently  available  training  technology.  A  major  problem  identified 
by  the  SAB  was  that  the  current  level  of  combat  training  is  inadequate,  but 
that  additional  resources  are  not  available  to  provide  the  necessary  training 
within  the  Air  Force.  They  recommended  developing  a  model  training  program 
that  would  embody  state-of-the-art  training  practices  and  technology  to 
support  reallocation  of  training  resources  in  a  manner  that  more  effectively 
prepares  MAC  aircrews  for  their  combat  mission.  They  specified  the  C-130 
weapon  system  due  to  the  availability  of  advanced  aircrew  training  devices  at 
the  present  time.  They  recommended  that  this  program  be  a  model  system  for 
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other  programs  to  emulate  since  the  basic  problems  in  C-130  training  are 
common  to  other  weapon  systems.  A  subsequent  MAC  aircrew  training  task  force 
concurred  with  this  recommendation. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  SAB  study,  the  follow-on  operational  test  and 
evaluation  (FOT&E)  was  being  conducted  for  the  C-130  WST  (Nullmeyer  S,  Rockway, 
1984).  The  study  was  accomplished  in  three  phases  corresponding  to  initial 
qualification  (Phase  I),  mission  qualification  (Phase  II)  and  continuation 
(Phase  III)  training.  Training  in  the  WST  generally  transferred  positively  to 
the  aircraft  as  measured  by  proficiency  ratings  and  by  sorties  to  criterion. 
Substantial  differences  were  shown  between  the  performance  of  students  trained 
in  the  WST  (with  visual  cues)  over  students  trained  in  operational  flight 
trainers  (OFT,  without  visual  cues).  The  primary  effect  of  the  WST  was 
putting  the  right  person,  the  student,  at  the  controls  when  they  went  to  the 
airplane,  rather  than  the  instructor.  The  recommendations  were:  (a) 
establish  clear  goals  for  simulator  training,  (b)  train  to  a  set  criterion  in 
the  simulator,  (c)  allow  simulator  training  to  accommodate  individual 
differences  (among  instructors  as  well  as  students),  and  (d)  integrate 
simulator  training  into  the  overall  training  system  to  take  advantage  of  WST 
training  potential. 

In  response  to  these  problems,  many  of  which  exist  throughout  Air  Force 
training,  AFHRL  initiated  a  contract  for  a  model  aircrew  training  system 
(MATS).  This  contract  focused  on  the  C-130  aircrew  training  program  where 
lessons  learned  from  the  C-130  WST  F’OT&E  could  be  used  along  with  other  state- 
of-the-art  training  technology.  Attention  was  directed  towards  inefficiencies 
of  the  event  driven  program,  heavily  labor-intensive  and  aircraft  dependent 
for  all  stages  of  training,  resulting  in  some  critical  areas  (e.g.,  combat 
tactics  training)  receiving  inadequate  attention  because  available  training 
resources  were  allocated  elsewhere.  MATS  could  also  have  application  to 
aircrew  training  for  other  weapon  systems  both  within  MAC  and  in  other  major 
air  commands  (MAJCOMS). 

Tlie  MATS  contract  specified  development  of  an  integrated  total  training 
system  for  the  full  continuum  of  C-130  aircrew  training.  The  system  would 
provide  for  training  program  development,  training  delivery,  training 
management,  evaluation  and  training  analysis,  and  training  support.  The 
system  would  include:  (a)  use  of  advance  training  concepts  and  state-of-the- 
art  instructional  technology,  (b)  proficiency-based  instruction  with 
advancement  based  on  demonstrated  performance,  (c)  effective  use  of  existing 
resources  and  training  media,  especially  the  full  exploitation  of  the  combat 
training  capabilities  of  the  C-130  WST  and  most  efficient  use  of  available 
flight  time,  (d)  improved  capabilities  for  more  systematic  definition  of  task 
training  requirements,  aircrew  performance  standards,  and  training  media 
necessary  for  proficiency-based  training  and  aircrew  quality  control,  (e)  use 
of  computer-supported  resource  scheduling,  record  keeping,  and  reporting,  (f) 
provisions  for  systematically  incorporating  advances  in  training  technology 
and  program  updates,  (g)  provisions  for  both  internal  and  external  feedback 
for  evaluation  and  quality  control,  and  (h)  provisions  to  accommodate  variable 
trainee  experience  levels,  learning  rates,  and  class  composition.  Emphasis 
was  to  be  placed  on  computer-based  instruction  (CBI).  Instructor  training 
would  need  to  reflect  a  new  role  for  more  direct  student/instructor  contact. 
This  system  is  to  serve  as  a  prototype  with  generalization  not  only  to  other 
MAC  programs,  but  also  to  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  and  Tactical  Air  Command 
(TAC)  aircrew  training. 
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B-52  WST  FOT&E 


8-52  WST  FOT&E  was  initiated  in  1983  on  the  preproduction  unit,  but  was 
terminated  in  June  1983  due  to  the  unreliability  of  the  device.  With  the 
acceptance  of  the  production  unit,  FOT&E  was  resumed  in  June  1984.  The 
critical  issue  was  transfer  of  training  from  the  WST  to  the  aircraft.  In 
addition  to  the  transfer  of  training  study,  the  plan  also  included  comparisons 
among  WST  training  options  (Table  1),  initially  four  options  and  subsequently 
followed  by  option  five  and  option  nine  (Table  2). 
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By  August  1984  initial  results  of  B-52  WST  FOT&E  were  available 
concerning  training  using  the  first  four  options.  B-52  WST  was  showing  good 
reliability,  availability,  and  maintainability.  Instructors  liked  it, 
particularly  for  the  benefits  in  improved  crew  coordination.  Transfer  of 
training  seemed  to  be  positive.  The  need  for  computer  assisted  scheduling  was 
evident  as  well  as  the  need  to  add  WST  instructor  options  for  individualizing 
instruction.  Additional  days  were  added  for  WST  mission  planning/critique. 
Development  of  training  option  five  was  initiated  for  a  better  building  block 
approach  in  WST  training. 

In  November  1984,  the  tryout  of  training  option  five  began.  The  number 
of  WST  missions  was  increased  from  seven  to  ten  to  include  a  part  task 
training  mission  for  pilots  only.  The  first  two  WST  missions  were 
abbreviated,  one  training  air  refueling  only  and  the  other  low  level  only. 
Subsequent  full  missions  continued  development  of  crew  coordination,  provided 
instructor  options  to  meet  individual  student  needs,  and  then  gave 
opportunities  for  enhancing  crew  coordination.  Training  option  five  was 
scheduled  for  four  of  the  eight  crew  lines  due  to  limitations  of  only  one 
operational  B-52  WST  and  insufficient  console  operator  manning. 

In  January  1985,  B-52  WST  FOT&E  results  for  the  first  four  training 
options  were  reported,  in  October  1985,  training  option  nine  results  were 
added.  Training  m  the  WST  generally  transferred  positively 
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to  the  aircraft.  Time  to  initial  proficiency  as  measured  by  instructors  on 
B-S2  student  progress  sheets  was  significantly  shorter  for  initial 
qualification  students  with  WST  training  than  for  students  without  WST 
training  (Tables  3,  4,  5  &  6).  By  the  end  of  training  there  was  little 
difference  between  the  proficiency  of  the  two  groups  as  measured  by 
standardization/evaluation  personnel  on  SACR  68-4  checkndes.  All  instructors 
repotted  gains  in  WST  training,  particularly  crew  coordination.  They 
indicated  that  student  performance  during  the  first  aircraft  sortie  was 
comparable  tc  that  of  students  on  sortie  two  or  three  of  the  non-WST  syllabus. 
After  seven  or  more  front-loaded  WST  missions,  student  pilots  were  proficient 
enough  to  fly  in  the  seat  low  level  the  first  integrated  aircraft  sortie. 
Safety  was  excellent  with  no  mishaps  reported. 
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Generally  for  each  B-52  WST  training  option,  as  the  number  of  WST 
missions  increased,  the  number  of  aircraft  flights  decreased  without 
degradation  of  final  proficiency.  This  was  particularly  true  going  to 
training  option  five  and  then  again  to  training  option  nine.  Graduation 
point  was  dropped  from  fifteen  to  thirteen  aircraft  sorties  and  then  down  to 
nine. 


Training  option  nine.  In  February  1985,  training  option  nine  was 
designed  to  bring  each  crew  member  to  a  desired  level  of  proficiency  and  pass 
a  required  progress  check  in  the  WST  before  going  on  to  integrated  flight 
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training  in  the  aircraft.  This  training  option  reduced  aircraft  flying 
sorties  by  approaching  proficiency  based  training.  All  aircrew  training  was 
rehearsed  in  the  WST  or  another  intermediate  level  training  device  prior  to 
accomplishment  in  flight.  For  events  in  which  the  WST  was  inadequate,  the 
aircraft  supported  "part  task  training.'  Standardization/evaluation  personnel 
performed  the  progress  check  in  the  WST  and  flew  with  the  crew  on  the  first 
sortie  following  the  progress  check  to  assess  the  level  of  proficiency 
attained  at  that  stage  in  training.  Again,  by  the  SACR  60-4  check  there  was 
no  appreciable  difference  in  proficiency  between  student  crews  trained  with 
WST  and  those  trained  without  WST.  This  was  the  first  training  option  for 
which  a  list  of  training  events  was  approved  for  creditation  in  the  WST. 

Though  training  option  nine  was  a  leap  ahead  toward  effective  use  of  the 
B-52  WST,  the  results  of  the  B-52  WST  FOT&E  also  confirmed  the  C-130  WST  PCT&E 
results  that  lessons  learned  from  the  C-130  MATS  study  are  needed  to  maximize 
the  capabilities  of  WST  technology.  While  monitoring  acquisition  of  the  C-130 
aircrew  training  system  (ATS),  the  B-52  program  needs  to  develop  improved 
methods  for  instructor  training  and  for  student  preparation  in  order  to  ta’.e 
advantage  of  the  enhanced  capabilities  of  the  WST.  Also,  the  B-52  program 
needs  continued  effort  in  developing  a  computer  based  training  system  with  CMI 
and  CAI.  Computer  based  training  (CBT)  applications  will  be  particularly 
computer  assisted  scheduling  and  for  procedures  reinforcement,  system 
simulation,  and  part  task  training.  This  will  require  a  review  of  the  entire 
training  system  from  the  MATS  perspective. 


B-52  APPLICATION  OF  MATS 


Similarity  of  training. 

C-130  aircrew  training  is  sufficiently  similar  to  B-52  aircrew  training 
so  that  there  can  be  direct  spin-offs  from  C-130  MATS.  Both  training  programs 
have  the  three  phases  for  aircrew  training,  i.e.,  initial  qualification, 
mission  qualification,  and  continuation. 

Initial  findings  of  the  C-130  MATS  phase  I  (Fishburne,  Williams,  Chatt,  & 
Spears,  1984)  showed  that  though  instructional  systems  development  (1SD) 
methodology  was  purported,  the  program  lacked  systems  design.  Most  of  the 
training  resources  were  for  the  formal  school.  Instructional  strategy  was 
transfer  as  a  product  of  learning — learn  then  apply.  Instruction  was  adapted 
to  the  "average"  trainee.  Simulation  was  not  a  key  element  in  aircrew 
training.  Flying  instruction  was  primarily  in-flight  hours.  Continuation 
training  was  deficient  and  piecemeal.  In  comparison  with  B-52  training,  these 
elements  were  quite  similar. 

The  C-130  MATS  phase  I  report  indicated  training  program  needs  which  also 
apply  to  B-52  training:  (a)  unify  the  management  of.  aircrew  training,  (b) 
individualize  instruction,  (c)  take  maximum  advantage  of  computer-based 
training  technology,  and  (d)  apply  modern  concepts  of  learning. 

Increased  productivity  initiative. 

Though  the  results  are  not  all  m  from  MATS,  the  cross  feed  between  B-52 
and  C-130  aircrew  training  programs  has  given  opportunity  to  apply  lessons 
learned  in  developing  the  B-52  Combat  Crew  Training  School  (CCTS)  increased 
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productivity  initiative  for  FY86.  B-52  aircrew  training  has  shifted  toward 
the  more  desired  1:1  student/ instructor  ratio  and  yet  still  increasing  student 
output.  A  key  component  will  be  a  firm  progress  check  in  the  WST  with 
pass/fail  criterion  and  additional  training  required  until  desired  proficiency 
is  achieved  before  moving  on  to  integrated  aircraft  flight  activity. 

Essential  elements  of  a  computer  managed  instruction  system  will  be  instituted 
to  keep  a  pulse  on  the  effects  resulting  from  implementation  of  the  FY86 
training  plan. 

SAC  MATS  wording  group. 

Headquarters  SAC  and  Human  Resources  Laboratory,  Williams  AFB,  AZ,  are 
combining  forces  to  review  MATS  concepts  as  they  apply  to  S PC  aircrew 
training.  They  will  identify  lessons  learned  from  other  training  programs  as 
well  as  optimal  application  of  computer  based  training  (CBT).  Their  goal  is 
to  develop  a  generic  SAC  model  with  organizational  structure,  functions  of 
components  in  the  structure,  the  information/feedback  interfaces  of  all 
program  elements,  the  SAC/contractor  interface,  and  the  identification  of 
changes  needed  to  Air  Force  and  SAC  directives.  MATS  concepts  will  initially 
be  applied  to  the  C-130  ATS.  As  SAC  ATS  is  developed,  continued  cross  feed 
will  facilitate  ready  application  of  lessons  learned  along  the  way. 
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Sensitivities  of  Speeded  Subtests 

Toni  G.  Wegner 
Malcolm  James  Ree 

Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory 

Host  aptitude  tests  are  classified  as  power  tests  or  speeded  tests. 
Power  and  speeded  tests  differ  in  their  emphasis  on  cognitive  capabilities 
versus  speed  of  processing.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  demonstrate 
that  scores  on  speeded  tests  can  be  influenced  oy  a  variety  of  factors,  and 
to  discuss  the  implications  of  this  in  the  use  of  speeded  tests. 

Power  tests  are  designed  to  tap  a  designated  cognitive  capability  and 
are  structured  to  allow  a  majority  of  subjects  to  complete  the  test.  In 
contrast,  purely  speeded  tests  are  designed  to  measure  speed  without  measur¬ 
ing  deep  cognitive  capabilities;  these  tests  consist  of  fairly  easy  items  so 
that  most  of  the  people  who  attempt  an  item  will  answer  it  correctly,  but 
few  people  will  complete  all  items.  There  is  a  consensus  within  the  testing 
literature  that  standardized  testing  requires  strict  control  over  the  test 
administration  procedures,  especially  such  things  as  controlling  the  testing 
environment,  time  limits,  and  instructions  (see,  e.g.,  Anastasi ,.  1976; 
Clemans,  1971).  Relatively  little  research,  however,  has  aooresseo  the 
deviations  of  administration  procedures,  especially  as  they  relate  to 
differential  impact  on  power  versus  speeded  tests. 

The  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  battery  (ASVAb)  is  an  aptitude 
battery  used  for  the  selection  and  classification  of  all  military  enlisted 
personnel.  Since  1980,  the  ASVAb  has  consisted  of  ten  tests--eight  power  ar.o 
two  speeded.  The  power  tests  measure  such  things  as  verbal,  mathematical, 
and  technical  information;  the  speeded  tests,  Numerical  Operations  (NO)  and 
Coding  Speed  (CS ) ,  measure  perceptual -psychomotor  ability.  In  research  and 
operational  use  of  the  ASVAB,  speeded  subtest  scores  have  been  shown  to  vary 
as  a  function  of  a  variety  of  factors.  These  factors,  then,  produce  error 
variability  that  is  not  found  to  the  same  extent  in  the  power  tests.  Oata 
are  available  to  identify  three  factors  that  can  produce  fluctuations  of 
speeded  test  scores;  answer  sneet  format,  test  booklet  format,  and  practice. 

Answer  sheet  format  effects  first  became  evident  after  the  ASVAB  scores 
obtained  from  a  carefully  collected  sample  of  American  youth  (McWilliams, 
1980)  were  found  to  deviate  from  scores  of  military  personnel  only  on  the 
speeded  tests.  An  initial  study  was  conducted  using  Air  Force  basic 
recruits  (Earles,  Giuliano,  Ree,  i  Valentine,  198b)  to  test  the  hypothesis 
that  differences  in  the  kinds  of  grids  on  the  answer  sheets  used  by  the 
American  youth  sample  versus  military  personnel  could  account  for  the 
differences  in  scores.  A  large-scale  study  involving  applicants  for  all  the 
armed  services  provided  confirmation  that  the  answer  sheet  differences 
account  for  the  difference  in  performance  between  the  two  groups  (Wegner  & 
Ree,  198b). 

Further  evidence  of  answer  sheet  format  effects  came  from  another  study 
with  Air  Force  basic  recruits.  In  this  study,  a  third  type  of  answer  sheet, 
one  used  solely  for  ASVAB  research  purposes,  was  found  to  produce  differences 
in  speeded  test  scores  (Wegner  &  Ree,  1984).  In  all  three  of  the  above 
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studies ,  subjects  were  aoministereo  identical  test  items  using  one  of  two 
answer  sheets  in  an  equivalent  groups  oesign.  In  no  case  were  score  Differ¬ 
ences  found  between  the  two  groups  on  any  of  the  power  tests.  The  speeoed 
test  score  results  for  the  three  studies  are  presenteo  in  Table  1.  The 
answer  sheets  used  differed  in  site,  shape,  and  spacing  of  the  response 
grids;  this  was  enough  to  make  a  significant  difference  in  scores  on  both 
the  Numerical  Operations  and  Cooing  Speed  tests  even  at  the  raw  score  level. 

Table  1.  Answer  Sheet  Format  Comparisons 


Study 

Test 

Operational 
Answer  Sheet 

Other 

Answer  Sheet 

Difference 

Earles,  et  al. 

NO 

41.22 

37.72 

3.50* 

( 1983) (N  =  512) 

CS 

52.33 

51.01 

1.32 

Wegner  &  Ree 

NO 

39.71 

34. b7 

5.04* 

( 1984)(N  =  502) 

CS 

50.53 

47.70 

2.B3* 

Wegner  &  Ree 

NO 

35.63 

32.64 

3.19* 

(1S85)(N  =  8598) 

CS 

46.93 

4b.69 

1.34* 

♦Significant  at  the  .05  level. 


Note.  Numbers  are  cell  means.  NO  maximum  is  50;  CS  maximum  is  BA. 

Like  answer  sheet  format  effects,  test  booklet  format  effects  occur  as 
part  of  the  test  materials  used.  In  the  case  of  booklet  format  effects, 
differences  between  booklets  were  very  subtle.  Small  differences  in  such 
things  as  type  font,  character  pitch,  and  spacing  produced  significant  varia¬ 
tions  in  speeded  test  scores.  Booklet  effects  were  suspected  when  systematic 
differences  were  found  in  a  single  testing  period  between  a  form  of  tne  ASVAB 
and  a  scrambled  version  of  the  same  form.  The  original  and  scrambled  forms 
contained  identical  items  in  a  slightly  different  order.  The  differences  in 
scores  were  found  consistently  at  monthly  testing  intervals.  Speeoeo  test 
scores  for  two  months  of  testing,  six  months  apart,  are  presenteo  in  Table  2 
for  the  original  form  and  the  scrambled  version  of  the  same  form.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  booklet  differences  did  not  impact  both  speeded 
tests  uniformly.  The  same  format  that  benefiteo  Numerical  Operations  scores 
in  one  type  of  booklet  proved  to  be  detrimental  to  Cooing  Speed  scores.  No 
substantial  systematic  differences  were  founo  on  the  power  tests. 

Table  2.  Test  Booklet  Format  Effects 


Original 

Scrambled 

Test 

Time  1 

(n  =  9119) 

(n  =  7651) 

Difference 

NO 

36.64 

37.67 

.97 

CS 

46.60 

50.99 

Time  2 

(n  =  8267) 

(n  =7211) 

Difference 

NO 

38.07 

37.07 

1.00 

CS 

47.39 

60.13 

-2.74 

Note. 

Numbers  are  cell 

means.  NO  maximum 

is  60;  CS  maximum 

is  84. 
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Practice  effects,  unlike  format  effects,  depend  on  the  test-taker  rather 
than  characteristics  of  the  test,  if  a  person  takes  a  test  more  than  once, 
it  is  implicit  in  the  theory  of  testing  that  his  or  her  score  will  not  oe 
identical  each  time.  This  is  because  a  given  score  is  considered  to  be  an 
estimate  of  the  person's  true  score,  and  is  expected  to  vary  with’f.  a  range 
that  specifies  the  accuracy  with  which  the  test  can  measure.  Given  this 
logic,  it  is  reasonable  that  retests  of  the  ASVAb  sometimes  show  increments 
and  sometimes  show  decrements  in  scores  on  power  tests.  The  same  does  not 
hold  for  speeded  tests.  When  all  other  conditions  are  helo  constant  (e.g., 
motivation),  scores  on  speeded  tests  are  most  likely  to  show  uniform  incre¬ 
ments  on  subsequent  tests.  These  effects  can  be  attributed  to  practice,  ano 
reveal  a  condition  under  which  scores  on  speeded  tests  can  be  enhanced 
relative  to  scores  on  power  tests  in  a  testing  situation.  Table  3  shows 
speeded  test  results  for  a  single  form  of  the  test--one  group  hao  previously 
taken  a  similar  form  of  the  test  (ano  thus  hao  practice),  the  other  group  hao 
not.  These  data  were  collected  as  part  of  the  operational  calibration  of 
the  most  recently  implemented  versions  of  the  ASVAB  (Forms  11/13/13),  with 
each  score  based  on  data  from  about  25,000  applicants. 

Table  3.  Practice  Effects 


Test 

Practice 

No  Practice 

Difference 

NO 

35.73 

38.6) 

1.12 

CS 

52.25 

48.45 

3./b 

Note.  Numbers  are  cell  means.  NO  maximum  is  50;  CS  maximum  is  84. 


The  three  factors  described  above  clearly  oo  not  exhaust  the  conoitions 
under  which  speeded  tests  show  sensitivity.  Obvious  problems  can  result,  for 
example,  when  timing  discrepancies  occur.  Cviisioer  the  Numerical  Operations 
test  in  which  subjects  are  given  three  minutes  to  attempt  50  items.  With 
subjects  answering  35  items  correctly  on  the  average,  it  takes  approximately 
five  seconds  to  answer  each  item.  Sloppy  timing  of  even  a  few  seconds  can 
have  significant  effects. 

Experience  with  the  above  issues  has  shown  that  the  way  to  oeal  with  the 
sensitivity  of  speeded  tests  depends  on  which  of  the  factors  is  in  question. 
If  score  comparisons  are  to  be  maae  at  all  on  the  basis  of  a  test  (which  is 
a  major  reason  to  administer  standardized  tests),  both  answer  sheet  format 
ano  test  booklet  format  need  to  be  consioerea.  It  is  preferable  that  tests 
be  administered  using  identical  booklets  ano  answer  sheets.  If  this  is 
impossible  (for  example,  due  to  obsolete  answer  sheets  or  the  use  of  existing 
data),  an  adjustment  should  be  oevelopeo  to  make  the  scores  comparable  (see 
Wegner  &  Ree,  198b,  for  one  way  this  can  be  done).  Practice  effects,  it 
they  cannot  be  controlled,  should  be  noteo  in  the  interpretation  of  test 
scores.  In  the  use  of  tests  likely  to  be  affected  by  practice,  one  might 
consider  incorporating  practice  into  the  instructions  for  the  test  so  tnat 
outside  practice  effects  are  minimized. 
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In  summary,  speeded  tests  are  sensitive  to  a  variety  of  interna'  ana 
external  factors  that  do  not  similarly  affect  power  tests.  These  effects  on 
speeded  test  scores  can  be  minimized  by  avoiding,  controlling,  or  taking 
into  consideration  these  factors. 
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Initial  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  of  Armed  Service  Vocational 
Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  Forms  11,  12,  and  13:  Data 
Quality  Analysis 

John  R.  Welsh 
Toni  G.  Wegner 

Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory 

The  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  is  a  multiple  test 
battery  that  is  used  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (00D )  and  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  to  select  and  classify  applicants  for  military  service. 
Operational  versions  of  the  test  are  replaced  periodically.  As  new  versions 
are  implemented,  tables  must  be  generated  to  convert  scores  from  the  new 
tables  to  the  „ietric  of  the  reference  population.  Temporary  tables  are 
developed  before  the  test  is  used  operationally  through  an  operational 
calibration.  Once  the  versions  are  put  in  operational  use  (using  the 
temporary  tables),  an  Initial  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  (IOT&E)  is 
conducted  to  finalize  the  tables.  This  paper  describes  data  quality  issues 
surrounding  the  IOT&E  of  ASVAB  Forms  11,  12,  and  13. 

Since  October  1980,  the  ASVAB  has  been  composed  of  ten  subtests:- 
General  Science  (GS),  Arithmetic  Reasoning  (AR),  Word  Knowledge  (wK), 
Paragraph  Comprehension  (PC),  Numerical  Operations  (NO),  Coding  Speed  (CS), 
Auto  and  Shop  Information  (AS),  Mathematics  Knowledge  (MK),  Mechanical 
Comprehension  (MC),  and  Electronics  Information  (El).  Combinations  of  two 
or  more  subtests  are  used  by  the  services  to  determine  the  specialty  and 
occupational  classification  of  applicants.  The  Armed  Forces  Qualification 
Test  (AFQT)  is  a  composite  used  by  all  the  services  for  determining 
enlistment  qualification  of  applicants;  it  consists  of  AR,  WK,  PC,  and 
half-weighted  NO. 

Operational  versions  of  the  ASVAB  are  replaced  by  DOD  and  the  joint 
services  every  three  years  to  update  obsolete  items,  take  advantage  of 
advances  in  the  field  of  psychometrics,  and  minimize  exposure  of  the  battery. 
Replacement  of  the  battery  generates  the  requirement  to  equate  new  forms  of 
the  test  to  a  reference  test.  The  accurate  establishment  of  the  new  tests 
on  the  score  scale  of  the  reference  test  is  essential  for  meaningful  year- 
to-year  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  abilities  of  applicants  and 
recruits,  as  well  as  providing  consistent  meaning  of  scores  used  to  make 
classification  decisions. 

In  October  1984,  the  reference  population  was  changed  from,  a  1944 
population  based  on  men  under  arms  to  a  representative  sample  of  1980 
American  youth  (males  and  females,  ages  18-23).  This  change  was  made  to 
provide  manpower  and  personnel  planners  with  a  more  relevant  normative  base 
from  which  to  make  manpower  decisions.  The  representative  sample  of  1980 
American  youth  was  tested  on  ASVAB  Form  8a,  which  was  implemented  for 
operational  testing  in  October  1980. 

The  most  recent  versions  of  the  ASVAB  are  Forms  11/12/13.  These 
batteries  were  designed  to  be  parallel  to  ASVAB  Form  8a.  An  operational 
calibration  of  ASVAB  Forms  11/12/13  was  conducted  in  May  and  June  1982  to 
develop  tables  to  convert  scores  to  the  1980  American  youth  reference 
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population  (based  on  Form  8a  scores).  Forms  11/12/13  were  scheduled  to  be 
implemented  in  October  1983.  Subsequent  issues  surrounding  the  sensitivity 
of  the  ASVA8  speeded  subtests  (NO  and  CS)  to  differences  in  answer  sheet 
format  caused  a  one-year  delay  in  the  planned  implementation  of  the  new 
forms  (See  Ree,  Welsh,  Wegner,  J  Earles,  1985).  Corrections  for  answer 
sheet  format  effects  were  made  (Wegner  J  Ree,  1985),  ana  Forms  11/12/13  were 
implemented  in  October  1984  on  the  1980  metric. 

The  IOTJE  of  ASVAB  Forms  11/12/13  was  conducted  in  Oct  and  Nov  84, 
immediately  following  implementation.  Data  were  collected  at  all  Military 
Entrance  Processing  Stations  (HEPS)  on  each  of  the  two  versions  of  the  three 
new  forms  (i.e.,  11a,  11b,  12a,  12b,  13a,  and  13b)  and  the  reference  test 
(Form  8a,  labeled  13c  for  the  IOTJE  study)  in  an  equivalent  groups  design. 

The  purpose  of  the  IOTJE  was  to  establish  the  defining  relationship  of  the 
six  new  ASVAB  forms  to  the  reference  test  under  operational  conditions.  The 
data  were  to  be  used  to  check  the  operational  calibration  of  the  new  forms, 
and  to  generate  the  final  operational  conversion  tables. 

All  applicants  who  tested  for  the  services  between  1  Oct  84  and  30  Nov  84 
had  their  answer  sheets  scanned  at  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory; 
the  results  were  provided  to  a  contractor  to  be  analyzed.  During  the  data 
collection  phase  of  the  IOTJE,  anomalies  in  mean  AFQT  raw  scores  of  appli¬ 
cants  taking  the  six  new  forms  and  the  reference  test  were  noted.  This 
report  will  describe  the  data  quality  issues  surrounding  the  IOTJE  in  the 
investigation  of  these  anomalies.  A  more  complete  description  of  the 
development  of  the  newly  implemented  ASVAB  forms  is  contained  in  Prestwood, 
Vale,  Massey,  and  Welsh  (1985). 

The  Problem 


Anomalies  were  noted  when  the  /FQT  means  for  the  six  new  forms  and  the 
reference  test  based  on  the  operational  calibration  (OPCAL)  were  compared 
with  the  same  means  based  on  IOT&E  data.  In  the  OPCAL,  all  seven  versions 
.ere  administered  to  service  recruits;  11a  and  8a/13c  were  also  administered 
to  service  applicants.  In  the  IOTJE,  all  data  were  obtained  from  service 
applicants.  Whereas  the  13c  AFQT  mean  is  about  the  same  as  the  means  for 
the  other  versions  in  the  OPCAL,  it  is  clearly  higher  than  the  means  of  the 
other  versions  in  the  IOTJE,  These  data  are  presented  in  Table  1. 


Table  1.  Mean  Raw  AFQT  Scores  by  Test  Form 


Form 

sum  mm 

Applicants 

72.2  r  ' " 

Recruits 

Applicants 

11a 

75.2V 

7  3:fr~ 

lib 

75.31 

73.42 

12a 

73.20 

71.51 

12b 

74.90 

73.49 

13a 

75.11 

73.82 

13b 

75.20 

73.49 

8a/13c 

72.17 

75.02 

74.49 
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Because  the  IOT&E  is  the  defining  relationship  between  the  new  forms  and 
the  reference  test,  these  data  are  valid  as  long  as  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  the  data  are  faulty.  The  anomalies  between  the  AFQT  means  from  the 
OPCAL  and  IOT&E  raised  suspicion  and  warranted  investigation  of  the  anomalies 
to  verify  the  appropriateness  of  the  use  of  the  IOT&E  data.  The  data  quality 
analyses  investigated  four  possible  explanations. 

First,  it  was  possible  that  the  groups  taking  the  seven  batteries  were 
not  equal  in  ability  and  that,  by  chance,  the  group  that  took  Form  13c  was 
slightly  smarter.  The  second  possibility  was  that  the  reference  test  was 
compromised  to  some  extent,  especially  since  Form  8a  had  been  used  opera¬ 
tionally  for  two  years.  Evidence  for  nonequivalent  groups  or  compromise  in 
the  IOT&E  would  invalidate  these  data  as  the  defining  relationship  between 
the  new  forms  and  the  reference  test.  The  third  possibility  existed  that 
there  might  have  been  a  system-wide  scoring  error  (key-error  or  conversion 
table  error)  in  the  automated  M£°S  scoring  system.  An  error  of  this  kind 
would  be  correctable.  Finally,  it  was  possible  that  format  or  printing 
differences  between  OPCAL  and  the  IOT&E  caused  the  observed  mean  score 
differences.  The  impact  of  these  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
differences. 

Analyses 

The  analyses  led  to  the  elimination  of  the  first  three  possibilities. 

The  equivalence  of  the  groups  was  examined  by  comparing  the  raw  score 
performance  of  all  seven  groups  on  the  General  Technical  composite.  This 
composite  contains  the  same  subtests  as  the  AFQT,  with  the  exception  of  NO. 
Table  1  shows  the  groups  were  generally  quite  equal  on  ability.  This  also 
suggests  that  the  raw  score  elevation  of  AFQT  on  Form  13c  was  due  to  nO. 


Table  2.  Mean  Raw  General  Technical  Composite  Scores  by  Test  Form 


Form 

11a 

11b 

12a 

12b 

13a 

13b 

13c 

GT 

55.01 

54.34 

54.29 

55.72 

55.33 

55.48 

55.3c 

Note:  Data  are  based  on  18,000  plus  applicants  per  form. 

The  second  explanation  was  ruled  out  because  there  was  independent 
evidence  that  compromise  was  at  a  low  level  at  the  time  of  the  IOT&E  (Sims, 
Truss,  &  Curia,  1985).  A  spot  check  of  the  HEPS  scoring  system  revealed  no 
error  in  the  test  scoring  or  in  the  use  of  appropriate  conversion  tables. 

Given  that  the  raw  score  AFQT  differences  could  be  traced  to  NO,  format 
or  printing  differences  were  the  most  plausible  explanation  for  the  elevation 
of  the  13c  mean.  This  is  consistent  with  other  research  (Wegner  &  Ree,  1985) 
showing  speeded  subtests  to  be  sensitive  to  answer  sheet  format  effects. 
Inspection  of  the  IOT&E  test  booklets  for  the  seven  versions  of  the  ASVA6 
revealed  slight  differences  between  the  style  used  to  print  Form  8a/ 1 3c  and 
that  used  to  print  the  other  six  tests  (which  were  identical).  These 
differences  can  be  characterized  ty  the  closer  distance  between  letters  and 
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numbers  on  the  reference  test.  The  type  facing  was  also  somewhat  bolder. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  format  used  for  Form  8a/13c  was  identical  to 
that  used  to  collect  data  on  the  reference  population. 

The  spacing  on  the  NO  subtest  was  visually  more  compact  on  Form  8a/13c, 
suggesting  the  format  could  account  for  Form  13c  being  slightly  easier  or 
faster.  A  study  was  conducted  with  Air  Force  basic  recruits  to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  format  effects  could  account  for  the  originally  observed  raw 
score  anomalies.  Identical  HO  items  were  printed  in  two  formats:  the 
8a/13c  format  and  the  format  used  for  the  other  six  versions.  These  were 
randomly  administered  to  two  groups,  each  containing  about  120  recruits. 

The  mean  NO  raw  scores  were  41.4  for  the  group  with  the  Form  8a/13c  format 
and  40.1  for  the  group  with  the  Forms  11/12/13  format.  The  results  indicate 
that  the  Form  8a/13c  format  used  in  the  IOHE  was  slightly  faster  than  the 
format  of  the  other  versions.  Because  of  ceiling  effects  on  NO  with  Air 
Force  recruits,  the  magnitude  of  the  difference  is  smaller  than  would  be 
obtained  with  a  broader  range  applicant  sample;  however,  this  difference 
still  accounts  for  most  of  the  mean  AFQT  difference  between  Form  8a/13c  and 
the  other  six  versions  in  the  I0T4E  (see  Table  1). 

Conclusions 


It  was  concluded  from  these  analyses  that  the  difference  in  mean  AFyT 
raw  scores  between  Form  8a/13c  and  Forms  11/12/13  was  probably  due  to  the 
slightly  “faster"  print  format  used  for  the  reference  test.  For  comparison 
purposes,  the  print  formats  for  the  seven  versions  used  in  the  OPCAL  were 
also  inspected.  These  booklets  used  a  format  that  was  different  than  either 
of  those  used  in  the  10T4E,  but  all  seven  versions  were  printed  with  the 
same  format.  This  explains  why  the  pattern  of  AFQT  means  was  different  for 
the  OPCAL  and  the  I0T4E. 

Because  the  format  used  for  Form  8a/ 1 3c  in  the  10T4E  is  the  same  as  that 
used  for  the  1980  American  youth  reference  population,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  the  I0T4E  data  set  is  faulty,  the  IQT4E  data  are  appropriate  to 
use  for  the  development  of  final  conversion  tables.  These  data  define  the 
relationship  between  Forms  11/12/13  and  the  reference  test. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  INTEGRATED  PILOT  SELECTION  SYSTEM 


Jeffrey  E.  Kantor 

Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory  (AFHRL)  is  conducting  a  multi¬ 
year  research  and  development  (RIO)  program  to  improve  procedures  'or 
selecting  candidates  for  USAF  Undergraduate  Pilot  Training  (UPT).  The 
principal  goal  of  selection  procedures  for  UPT  is  to  screen  out  those 
candidates  with  low  chances  of  completing  training  and/or  becoming  successful 
operational  pilots.  This  is  more  important  now  than  ever  because  the  costs 
of  each  UPT  eliminee  have  risen  dramatically  (approximately  $64,000)  and  the 
operational  mission  in  which  USAF  aircrews  are  employed  has  increased  in 
complexity  ano  difficulty.  Therefore,  improvements  in  identifying  candidates 
who  have  the  requisite  abilities  for  success  will  both  reduce  the  wasted 
costs  associated  with  eliminations  and  help  ensure  that  operational  pilots 
are  capable  of  meeting  the  rigorous  demands  of  today's  military  aerospace 
environment. 

The  first  step  in  this  RIO  program  was  to  review  the  current  pilot  candi¬ 
date  selection  procedures.  Since  1955,  the  principal  components  used  in  USAF 
pilot  selection  have  included  a  physiological  fitness  examination;  the  paper 
and  pencil  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Test  (AFOQT);  certain  personal 
factors  such  as  age  and  the  type  of  college  degree  obtained  by  the  candidate; 
and  actual  flying  experience,  assessed  either  by  the  possession  of  a  civilian 
pilot's  license  or  performance  in  a  short  Air  Force  light  aircraft  flying 
program  given  to  promising  candidates  without  a  license.  While  these  compo¬ 
nents  do  significantly  predict  success  in  UPT,  literature  reviews  (Imhoff  1 
Levine,  1981)  and  discussions  with  flight  training  and  operational  personnel 
indicated  that  additional  candidate  testing  in  the  areas  of  psychomotor 
(hand-eye  coordination)  performance,  cognitive  abilities  such  as  information 
processing  speeds,  and  personality  factors  would  have  considerable  potential 
for  making  improvements  to  the  current  system.  To  accomplish  testing  in 
these  areas,  the  Basic  Attributes  Tests  (BAT)  were  developed. 

The  BAT  is  a  totally  automated  testing  system  designed  around  a  commer¬ 
cially  available  supermicro-computer  (Alcyon).  The  BAT  system  encompasses 
all  the  necessary  hardware  and  software  for  high  speed  graphics,  millisecond 
interval  response  timing,  multiple  joystick  control,  and  keypad  response 
entry.  Software  sub-routines  in  the  BAT  provide  internal  diagnostic  checks, 
oerform  auto-recoveries  in  the  event  of  systems  failures,  control  test 
presentations,  score  test  performance,  conduct  immediate  data  audits  and 
checks  for  out-of-range  responses  and  perform  data  file  handling  chores.  The 
current  version  of  the  BAT  has  15  subtests  which  are  being  evaluated  for 
aircrew  selection.  These  include  measures  of  perceptual  and  mental  encoding 
speed,  mental  rotational  abilities,  decision  making  speed,  time  sharing 
ability,  figure-ground  separational  ability,  risk  taking,  decisiveness, 
personality  factors,  and  two  tests  of  psychomotor  ability.  While  the 
majority  of  these  tests  are  in  the  early  stages  of  evaluation,  the 
psychomotor  tests  have  been  extensively  analyzed  and  their  usefulness  in  the 

effort  to  improve  the  selection  of  Air  Force  pilot  candidate!!,  is  the  mm - 

topic  of  this  paper.  |  CLEATtD  9  r; 


METHOD 


Predictive  Validation 


The  two  psychomotor  tests  were  administered  to  1725  subjects  prior  to 
their  entry  into  UPT  during  fiscal  years  79  through  82.  These  subjects  had 
been  selected  by  the  normal  system  and  their  psychomotor  scores  were  held  in 
confidence  until  after  they  either  completed  or  were  eliminated  from  pilot 
training.  Air  Force  UPT  is  a  49  week  course  with  approximately  175  flying 
hours  conducted  in  the  T -37  and  T-38  jet  training  aircraft.  Following 
training  termination,  graduate  or  elimination  status  was  obtained  on  these 
subjects  and  used  as  the  criterion  for  the  predictive  validation  of  the 
psychomotor  tests. 

Concurrent  Validation 


As  an  additional  validation  of  the  psychomotor  tests,  test  units  were 
sent  to  Williams  AFB,  Arizona  to  collect  psychomotor  scores  on  95  graduating 
UPT  students.  For  this  group,  the  results  of  the  Advanced  Training 
Recommendation  Board  (ATRB)  were  obtained  as  criteria.  The  ATRB  is  convened 
towards  the  end  of  UPT  and  consists  of  instructor  pilots,  training  squadron 
commanders  and  wing  staff.  The  purpose  of  the  ATRB  is  to  decide  which  of 
the  graduating  students  should  receive  a  Fighter-Attack-Reconnaissance  (FAR) 
follow-on  assignment  recomnendation  and  which  should  receive  a  Tanker- 
Transport-Bomber  assignment  recommendation.  Only  the  better  students  receive 
a  FAR  recommendation  and  the  ATR8  decisions  were  used  as  the  criterion  Tor 
the  concurrent  validation  of  the  psychomotor  tests. 

Psychomotor  Test  Description 

The  first  of  the  two  tests-TWO  HAND  COORDINATlON-was  a  pursuit  tracking 
task  m  which  a  triangular  target  moving  in  a  circle  had  to  be  tracked  with 
a  cross-shaped  cursor.  The  movement  of  the  cursor  was  controlled  by  two 
joysticks.  One  joystick  controlled  the  left-right  axis  (XI)  movement  of  the 
cursor  while  the  other  joystick  controlled  the  up-down  axis  (Yl)  movement. 

The  second  test-COMPLEX  COORDINATION-was  a  compensatory  tracking  task  in 
which  the  subject  was  required  to  keep  a  cursor  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
intersection  of  a  vertical  and  horizontal  line  while  also  keeping  a  short 
bar  of  light  as  close  as  possible  to  the  vertical  line.  Test  generation 
software  included  a  biasing  function  which  increased  the  difficulty  of  this 
task.  The  movement  of  the  cursor  in  the  left-right  axis  (X2)  and  up-down 
axis  (Y2)  was  controlled  by  one  joystick  while  the  movement  of  the  short  bar 
of  light  in  the  left-right  axis  (Z2)  was  controlled  by  foot  operated  rudder 
pedals  (later  versions  of  this  test,  developed  after  1983,  have  eliminated 
the  rudder  pedals  and  use  both  joysticks  for  the  second  test  as  well). 

For  both  tests,  scores  are  obtained  by  accumulating  the  absolute 
displacements  from  the  cursor  to  the  target  point  and,  for  the  second  test, 
from  the  bar  of  light  to  the  vertical  line.  Each  test  has  a  three  minute 
practice  period  followed  by  five  minutes  of  scored  performance.  Five  scores 
are  produced,  one  of  each  of  the  control  axes  (XI,  Yl,  X2,  Y2,  Z2).  Since 
these  scores  reflect  tracking  error,  lower  test  scores  indicate  better 
performance. 
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RESULTS 


Predictive  Validation 


For  the  psychomotor  tests  to  be  useful,  at  least  some  of  the  five  scores 
must  significantly  differentiate  between  candidates  wno  graduated  and  those 
who  eliminated  from  UPT,  In  addition,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  some 
differences  among  the  scores  for  different  types  of  eliminees.  Reasons  for 
elimination  from  UPT  are  flying  deficiency,  academic  deficiency,  medical, 
self-initiated,  and  fatality.  If  psychomotor  ability,  as  measured  by  these 
tests,  is  related  to  flying  aptitude,  then  the  greatest  differences  m  test 
scores  should  be  found  between  the  graduates  and  those  who  eliminated  for 
flying  training  deficiency  reasons. 

These  hypotheses  were  evaluated  by  comparing  tne  means  of  xhe 
psychomotor  scores  among  three  categories— UPT  graduates,  all  UPT  eliminees, 
and  UPT  flying  deficiency  eliminees.  The  mean  psychomotor  scores  for  these 
groups  and  the  probabilities  of  the  differences  among  these  means  occurring 
by  chance  alone  is  presented  in  Table  1.  All  five  scores  showed  significant 
(p  <  .001)  differences  in  the  expected  direction  between  graduates  and 
eitFer  category  of  e'imination.  In  addition,  for  all  three  of  the  COMPlEX 
COORDINATION  scores,  the  means  of  the  flying  deficiency  eliminees  were 
significantly  (p  <  .01)  worse  than  those  of  the  eliminees  for  all  other 
reasons.  These  results  indicate  that  both  psychomotor  tests  can  identify 
eliminees  but  that  the  COMPLEX  COORDINATION  test  may  be  a  better  test  to 
identify  those  candidates  who  will  eliminate  for  flying  deficiency.  These 
results  validate  the  use  of  the  psychomotor  scores  as  predictors  of  success 
in  USAF  UPT. 


TABLE  1 


Psychomotor  Scores 

il 

II 

12 

12 

II 

Means  by  UPT  Outcome* 

Graduate  Means 

14315 

16341 

3559 

2858 

4725 

All  Elim  Means 

15829 

17621 

4936 

4173 

6678 

Flying  Deficiency  (FD) 
Elim  Means 

16302 

18007 

5593 

4702 

7580 

Probabilities  cf  Psychomotor  Score  Differences  Occurring  by  Chance  Alone 

Grads  vs  All  Elims 

.001 

.001 

,001 

.001 

.001 

Grads  vs  FO  Elims 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

FO  vs  Other  Elims 

.103 

.182 

.006 

.010 

.005 

‘Psychomotor  scores  reflect 
test  performance. 

errors  and 

therefore. 

lower  scores  mean 

better 
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Concurrent  Validity 


The  psychomotor  testing  of  UPT  students  nearing  graduation  at  Williams  APB 
permitted  the  concurrent  validation  of  the  tests  against  the  criterion  of  the 
ATRB  decision.  Only  the  better  students  received  a  FAR  recommendation.  It 
was  found  that  the  FAR  students  had  significantly  (p  <  .01)  better  scores  than 
the  TTB  students  on  two  of  the  five  psychomotor  measures  (a  third  score  was 
significant  at  p  <  .05).  Also,  using  multiple  linear  regression,  the  five 
psychomotor  score?  produced  a  significant  (p  <  .01)  multiple  correlation 
against  the  FAR/TTB  criteria  (R  *  .43).  These  results  show  that,  in  addition 
to  identifying  candidates  with  low  probabilities  of  UPT  graduation, 
psychomotor  scores  also  relate  to  superior  performance  in  UPT.  Taken 
altogether,  these  results  indicate  that  the  quality  of  UPT  students  can  be 
improved  with  psychomotor  screening. 

Development  of  a  Psychomotor  Screening  Equation 

To  obtain  the  maximum  prediction  accuracy  from  the  psychomotor  scores,  a 
weighted  equation  or  linear  model  was  developed  to  predict  UPT  outcome.  This 
equation  provides  a  screening  score  based  on  psychomotor  ability.  Because  the 
criterion  was  dichotomous  and  was  coded  0  for  eliminees  and  1  for  graduates, 
the  screening  score  can  be  roughly  interpreted  as  a  probability  of  success  in 
UPT.  To  determine  the  weights  for  the  model,  multiple  linear  regression  was 
used  with  all  five  psychomotor  scores  as  predictors  and  UPT  outcome  as  the 
criterion  variable. 

While  all  five  psychomotor  scores  were  significant  predictors  of  UPT 
outcome,  the  scores  within  each  test  were  highly  interrelated.  Accordingly, 
the  most  useful  linear  model  would  contain  the  fewest  psychomotor  scores  which 
still  accounted  for  as  much  of  the  criterion  variance  as  all  five  scores 
together.  However,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  tests  could  be  changed  to 
present  only  the  most  predictive  axes  because  that  would  change  the  nature  of 
the  tasks  in  the  tests.  After  several  model  comparisons  using  the  F-ratio, 
the  final  screening  equation  (R  =  .196)  contained  only  the  Xj  and  Y£ 
scores.  Using  this  equation,  psychomotor  screening  scores  were  computed  for 
the  1725  subjects  in  the  predictive  validation  analysis  and  the  mean  screening 
score  for  those  who  graduated  (79.0)  was  found  to  be  significantly  (p<  .001) 
less  from  those  who  eliminated  (75.1). 

The  practical  usefulness  of  this  psychomotor  screening  model  was  assessed 
using  hit/miss  tables  produced  for  the  1725  case  sample,  comparing  the 
predicted  UPT  success  scores  from  the  final  regression  equation  versus  actual 
UPT  outcomes.  To  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  psychomotor  screening 
model,  two  points  have  been  chosen  from  the  hit/miss  tables.  These  two  points 
represent  the  screening  effectiveness  of  the  psychomotor  scores  had  they  been 
used  to  rank  order  the  1725  cases  and  had  only  the  best  90S  and  80S  of  them 
been  chosen.  These  examples  are  given  in  Table  2.  For  example,  using  the 
10th  percentile  cut  score  (taking  only  the  best  90S  of  the  subjects)  on  this 
sample  would  have  resulted  in  correctly  rejecting  19. 6S  of  all  the  eliminees 
while  incorrectly  rejecting  only  8. OS  of  the  graduates. 
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Development  of  an  Integrated  Pilot  Selection  System.  While  this 
psychomotor-baseo  system  appears  useful,  a  potentially  more  effective 
approach  would  consider  all  valid  screening  information  simultaneously.  The 
next  step  in  the  research  was  to  determine  how  to  integrate  the  psychomotor 
information  into  the  current  selection  process.  Again,  a  multiple  regression 
analysis  framework  was  used.  A  subsample  of  268  UPT  cases  was  identified  for 
whom  data  were  available  on  age,  AfOQT  scores  and  performance  in  the  Flight 
Screening  Program  (FSP).  The  FSP  is  a  14-hour,  light-aircraft  flying  course 
used  to  screen  applicants  on  basic  flight  skills.  These  are  the  major 
components  used  for  selection  of  non-Air  Force  Academy  pilots  candidates. 
Through  regression  techniques,  an  integrated  model  was  developed  which 
captured  the  unique  predictive  information  available  from  the  experimental 
psychomotor  tests  and  operational  selection  factors.  The  experimental 
psychomotor  tests  and  every  other  source  of  information  contributed  unique 
prediction  in  a  final  regression  model  which  had  a  multiple  R  =  0.45 
(p<  .001).  Another  hit/miss  analysis  was  conducted  using  this  integrated 
model.  The  effectiveness  of  the  integrated  approach,  when  used  to  select 
the  best  90S  and  80S  of  the  268-case  sample,  is  also  illustrated  as  part  of 
Table  2.  The  results  were  quite  impressive.  Had  the  integrated  system  been 
used  to  select  the  best  90S  (a  10  percentile  cut  score),  then  28.9*  of  all 
the  UPT  eliminees  in  the  sample  would  have  been  correctly  rejected  while 
only  incorrectly  rejecting  2.6*  of  the  graduates.  The  integrated  approach 
would  have  done  substantially  better  than  the  psychomotor  only  system. 

TA8LE  2.  Examples  of  Screening  System  Effectiveness 


10th  Percentile  Cut  20th  Percentile  Cut 


Percent  of  All  Elims  Rejected 

Psychomotor  Only  Model 

19.6* 

31.8* 

Integrated  Model 

28.9* 

47.4* 

Percent  of  All  Grads  Rejected 

Psychomotor  Only  Model 

8.0* 

15.7* 

Integrated  Model 

2.6* 

10.4* 

DISCUSSION 

The  results  of  the  analyses  conducted  demonstrate  that  the  two  BAT 
psychomotor  tests  produced  scores  which  were  valid  predictors  of  UPT  perfor¬ 
mance.  Candidates  who  graduated  from  UPT  were  differentiated  by  their  scores 
from  those  who  eliminated.  Also,  superior  UPT  students  (FAR  recommended) 
were  differentiated  from  weaker  students.  This  differentiation  of  pilot 
candidates  could  be  used  through  the  implementation  of  the  psychomotor  only 
screening  model,  however,  a  much  more  effective  use  was  found  through  the 
development  of  the  integrated  pilot  selection  system.  The  integrated  system 
made  use  of  the  valid  information  available  from  the  current  operational 
selection  system  as  well  as  the  psychomotor  test  scores.  Because  of  the 
potential  improvements  in  selection  accuracy  inherent  in  the  integrated 
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system,  in  January  1985,  the  Air  Force  Air  Training  Command  decided  to 
implement  the  integrated  selection  system  following  an  operational  trial 
which  has  already  begun. 

Ongoing  R&O  is  continuing  with  the  other  BAT  subtests.  As  these  tests 
oecome  validated,  their  use  in  the  integrated  system  approach  will  be  eval¬ 
uated.  If  it  is  found  that  they  significantly  add  to  the  predictive  accuracy 
of  the  current  integrated  system,  they  will  be  included  in  a  fashion  similar 
to  the  psychomotor  tests.  Because  all  BAT  subtests  can  be  administered  on 
the  same  computerized  testing  system,  their  inclusion  in  the  integrated 
selection  system  will  entail  software  changes  only.  In  this  regard,  the  Air 
Force  UPT  selection  system  can  continue  to  mature  and  become  more  accurate 
over  time.  Additional'y,  new  BAT  subtests,  measuring  other  relevant  charac¬ 
teristics,  can  be  developed,  validated,  and  added  to  further  improve  the  way 
in  which  candidates  are  selected  for  Air  Force  pilot  training. 
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Abstract 


Hie  Maintenance  Selection  System  is  a  carprehensive  carputer  based  evaluation 
system  designed  to  improve  the  assessment  of  applicant  abilities  and  knowledge 
in  key  qualification  areas.  The  skilled  maintenance  craft  positions  filled  by 
this  system  are  in  the  areas  of  mail  processing  equipment  maintenance ,  m 
addition  to  building  and  building  equipment  maintenance. 

The  Maintenance  Selection  System  provides  procedures,  instruments,  and 
techniques  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  quality  of  maintenance  selection  and 
promotion  activities  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  best  qualified  candidates  are 
selected  for  placement  into  vacant  positions.  This  system  integrates  valid 
and  reliable  independent  measures  into  a  carprehensive  selection  rating  of  an 
applicant's  total  qualifications.  Moreover,  system  generated  information  is 
used  by  maintenance  managers  to  diagnose  deficiencies  and  to  provide  training 
suggestions  for  individual  repairmen  and  technicians  in  tiiese  technical  areas. 

There  are  five  major  elements  in  the  Maintenance  Selection  System: 
Qualification  Standards,  Written  Examinations,  Review  Panel  Evaluations, 
Supervisor  Evaluations,  and  the  Scoring  and  Reporting  Program.  These  elements 
and  the  supporting  structure  and  procedures  are  described. 


Introduction 


The  mechanization  and  automation  of  mail  processing  activities  in  the  Postal 
Service  is  increasing  at  an  astounding  rate.  We  now  have  equipment  which  can 
sort  more  than  32,000  pieces  of  mail  per  hour.  Building  equipment  in  our 
facilities  is  also  being  upgraded.  Complex  electronic  equipment  is  used  to 
monitor  and  control  essential  environmental  systems.  The  proper,  cost 
effective  preventive  and  corrective  maintenance  of  this  intricate  equipment  is 
crucial  to  the  operations  involved  in  moving  the  mail  and,  indeed,  to  tlve 
continued  survival  of  the  Postal  Service. 

The  introduction  of  this  complex  elecrtronic  equipment  has  substantially 
changed  the  necessary  qualifications  of  those  who  monitor,  maintain  and  repair 
this  equipment.  A  number  of  performance  audits  which  have  been  completed  by 
both  Postal  Operations  and  Inspection  Service  personnel  have  indicated  that 
the  competencies  of  the  maintenance  support  staff  are  less  than  optimal  to 
meet  our  expanding  maintenance  requirements,  both  in  terms  of  current  equip¬ 
ment  maintenance  activities  for  which  they  are  given  job  training,  and  basic 
knowledge,  skill  and  ability  (KSA)  requirements  which  they  should  bring  with 
them  bo  the  job. 

Whenever  possible,  skilled  maintenance  craft  positions1  are  filled  by  promo¬ 
tion  of  qualified  applicants  from  within  the  maintenance  department.  If  our 
maintenance  operations  are  to  function  effectively,  we  must  have  a  system  to 
determine  what  tlie  minimum  qualifications  for  a  position  are;  we  cannot  simply 
select  the  best  applicants  from  all  those  available  in  the  overall  labor 
market. 

For  most  maintenance  craft  promotions  where  there  are  qualified  applicants, 
the  best  qualified  applicant  is  selected.  (Salifications  considered  include 
the  ability  to  perform  the  job,  merit,  experience,  knowledge,  and  physical 
ability.  However  ,  if  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  best  of  the  qualified  applicants  seniority  is  the  determining 
factor.  If  we  are  to  obtain  maximum  utility  we  trust  differentiate  between 
applicant  qualifications  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  This  requires  that 
we  obtain  a  comprehensive  picture  of  an  applicant's  total  qualifications  for 
selection  purposes. 

Hiring  unqualified  people  is  costly  in  terms  of  both  money  and  time. 
Productivity  can  drop.  Morale  problems  can  arise  throughout  the  organization. 
An  unacceptably  high  amount  of  training  may  be  necessary  to  develop  the  basic 
skills  that  the  new  employee  was  erroneously  assumed  t,o  bring  to  the  new  gob. 
Maintenance  managers  tell  us  that  in  sore  cases  no  amount  of  training  can 
enable  the  person  to  achieve  even  a  minimally  satisfactory  level  of 
performance. 


In  the  Postal  Service  a  position  refers  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  performed  by  one  or  more  individuals  doing  the  same  tasks. 
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The  purpose  of  the  maintenance  selection  development  project  was  to  develop 
the  procedures,  instruments ,  and  techniques  required  to  select  and  promote 
individuals  who  are  qualified  and  capable  or  maintaining  and  learning  to 
maintain  our  expanding  inventory  of  technologically  advanced  equipment. 

In  an  effort  to  carbine  measures  covering  an  applicant's  total  qualifications 
into  a  single  selection  rating,  it  was  first  necessary  to  identify  valid  and 
reliable  selection  methods  which  have  been  found  to  be  predictive  of  future 
job  performance  for  similar  maintenance  positions.  A  review  of  the  literature 
looked  at  previous  studies  of  written  examinations  as  well  as  alternate 
selection  procedures. 

The  usefulness  of  standardized  tests  for  personnel  selection  is  supported  by 
Ghiselli  (1966,  1973)  in  his  reviews  of  published  tests.  In  his  1973  article 
he  states,  "As  would  be  expected  frcm  the  characteristics  of  the  jobs  which 
constitute  the  trades  and  crafts,  tests  of  intellectual  abilities  and  of 
spatial  and  mechanical  abilities  have  fairly  substantial  validity  for  the 
prediction  of  trainabjlity."  In  the  same  article  he  goes  on  to  say,  "When  it 
cates  to  treasuring  aptitude  for  performing  the  actual  job  itself,  tests  of 
intellectual  abilities,  spatial  and  mechanical  abilities,  perceptual  accuracy, 
and  personality  traits  are  all  found  to  be  equally  effective,  having  moderate 
validity."  Ghiselli  concludes  his  article  stating,  "It  will  be  recalled  that 
single  tests  are  being  considered  here,  and  that  judiciously  selected  combi¬ 
nations  of  tests  would  have  been  (sic]  higher  validity." 

Schneider  (1976)  states  "Achievement  tests  are  also  used  in  industry  as 
predictors.  Because  the  nature  of  an  achievement  test  is  to  assess  the 
outcome  of  a  process  of  relatively  formal  education  or  formal  experience,  such 
tests  are  useful  in  predicting  immediate  job  performance."  Ghiselli  (1966)  has 
demonstrated  that  an  interview  rating  based  on  discussion  of  specific  aspects 
of  an  individual’s  previous  work  and  educational  history  had  reasonably  high 
validity,  even  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances.  Schmidt,  et.  al.  (1979) 
describe  an  alternative  evaluation  method  which  requires  job  applicants  to  use 
structured  guidelines  in  assembling  a  portfolio  of  verifiable  accatplishments 
relevant  to  the  job.  These  accomplishments  are  then  submitted  to  a  panel  of 
job  experts  who  rate  the  candidate.  The  rationale  for  "unassembled 
examinations"  is  behavioral  consistency:  past  performance  is  the  best 
predictor  of  future  performance  in  similar  jobs. 

These  findings  were  used  to  develop  a  new  maintenance  selection  system  which 
integrates  independent  selection  measures  (i.e.,  written  examinations  and 
evaluations  of  training,  education,  experience,  and  job  performance)  into  a 
comprehensive  computer  based  evaluation  system.  The  developmental  process 
used  ir  the  study  was  designed  to  ensure  that  the  selection  process  would  be 
valid,  i.e.,  that  it  would  provide  ratings  that  ecu  10  appropriately  be  used  to 
select  qualified  applicants  who  would  be  able  to  learn  and  to  perform  the 
important  tasks  m  the  skilled  positions.  To  assure  their  usefulness, 
reliability,  and  defensibility,  the  new  selection  procedures  wore  developed  to 
conform  with  both  professional  and  federal  standards.  (APA,  1980;  Uniform 
Guidelines,  1978)  This  system  also  enhances  uniform  application  of 
qualification  requirements  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  selection  and  promotion 
decisions  and  to  help  us  meet  the  Postal  Service's  merit  and  equal  employment 
opportunity  objectives. 
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System  Development 


Job  Analysis 


A  comprehensive  occupational  study  of  54  Postal  Service  trades  and  crafts 
positions  was  undertaken  to  establish  a  data  base  for  the  development  of  a 
selection  program.  The  initial  phase  of  developing  job  analysis  question¬ 
naires  began  with  a  search  of  existing  inventories  and  previous  job  analysis 
studies  for  similar  jobs.  Relevant  task  inventories  yielded  thousands  of 
elemental  tasks  which  were  subsequently  refined  into  688  more  general  task 
statements  and  grouped  into  24  functional  30b  dimensions,  called  work 
behaviors.  This  effort  was  assisted  by  the  contributions  of  eight  groups  of 
ten  initial-  and  second-level  supervisors  from  diverse  postal  installations  in 
all  five  postal  regions. 

Using  self-administered  30b  analysis  questionnaires  information  was  collected 
fran  approximately  1300  incumbents  and  the  original  80  supervisors.  The 
survey  included  information  about:  (1)  the  tasks  and  work  behaviors 
performed;  (2)  KSAs  which  are  required  for  minimally  satisfactory 
performance;  (3)  the  tools  and  instruments  used;  and  (4)  equipment  repaired 
and  types  of  repair  performed. 

Measures 


Qualification  Standards 


New  qualification  standards  were  developed  to  describe  the  minimum  KSAs  which 
are  required  on  entry  and  which  are  necessary  for  the  satisfactory,  performance 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  position.  They  also  contain 
additional  KSAs  which  are  not  absolutely  essential  but  which  contribute  to 
improved  30b  performance  by  enabling  the  applicant  to  perform  a  wider  variety 
of  tasks  and/or  learn  to  perform  a  wider  variety  of  tasks  with  less  training. 
These  are  referred  to  as  Desirable  Qualification  Factors.  The  Qualification 
Standards  also  include  examination,  physical,  training,  and  licensing 
requirements. 

Written  Examinations 

Twa  multiple-choice  paper  and  pencil  instruments  were  developed  to  measure 
basic  abilities  such  as  mathematics,  reading  comprehension,  and  following  oral 
directions.  Three  multiple-choice  30b  knowledge  tests  were  designed  to  assess 
knowledge  of  such  subjects  as  mechanics,  electricity,  digital  electronics, 
etc. 


Review  Panel  Evaluation 


A  Review  Panel,  established  for  each  position,  is  composed  of  these  members: 

(1)  the  senior  installation  Maintenance  Manager  or  designee;  (2)  a  supervisor 
or  manager  who  is  knowledgeable  in  the  functional  area  of  the  position,  and 
(3)  an  Employee  and  Labor  Relations  representative.  The  Review  Panel 
evaluates  written  and  oral  documentation  concerning  the  candidates  education, 
training,  and  experience  accomplishments  pertaining  to  required  and  desirable 
KSAs.  Performance  level  Scales  with  behavorial  examples,  or  benchmarks  anchor 
four  performance  levels  on  the  nine-point  scale  for  each  KSA. 
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Supervisor  Evaluation 


Nine- point  Performance  Level  Scales  with  behavorial  examples ,  or  benchmarks, 
are  used  by  the  immediate  supervisors  to  describe  the  applicant’s  level  of 
qualification  on  19  cannon  KSAs. 


tfcgor  System  Elements 


Qualification  Standards 


Based  on  the  job  analysis  information,  new  qualification  standards  were 
developed  for  each  of  the  skilled  maintenance  positions,  these  qualification 
standards  describe  the  minimum  qualifications  as  well  as  additional  KSAs  which 
are  not  absolutely  essential  but  which  contribute  to  improved  job  performance. 

Written  Examinations 


With  the  assistance  of  well  qualified  incumbents  and  supervisors  with  previous 
maintenance  experience,  five  new  written  examinations  were  developed  to 
Treasure  the  KSAs  required  for  each  of  the  skilled  maintenance  positions.  An 
analysis  indicated  that  a  ma]onty  of  the  3obs  required  basic  abilities  such 
as  math,  reading  comprehension,  and  mechanical  comprehension.  Specific  30b 
knowledge  is  also  necessary  for  satisfactory  performance  in  all  of  these 
positions. 

Each  of  the  examinations  requires  approximately  three  and  one-half  hours  to 
administer.  Once  an  examination  is  completed,  the  KSA  scores  obtained  for  all 
current  Postal  Service  employees  are  retained  m  a  computer  file  for  use  in 
selection  to  other  positions  winch  require  the  same  examinations.  Only  the 
examination  questions  which  cover  the  required  or  desirable  KSAs  for  a 
position  are  used  in  the  scoring  algorithm  for  that  position  register. 

Except  urder  special  circumstances,  applicants  may  not  retake  an  examination 
for  a  period  of  one  year.  When  a  Postal  employee  retakes  an  examination,  the 
highest  score  ever  achieved  on  each  KSA,  on  that  examination,  is  retained  by 
the  system.  There  is  no  penalty  for  retaking  an  examination  even  if  a  lower 
score  is  achieved. 

Review  Panel  Evaluation 


A  Review  Panel  is  established  for  each  position  to  evaluate  the  qualifications 
of  all  current  Postal  Service  employees  for  each  position  for  which  they 
apply.  Written  applications,  supplemental  applications  and  interviews  are  used 
to  assess  the  applicant's  past  training,  education  and  experiences  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  applicant  in  those  situations.  The  purpose  of  the 
assessment  is  to  determine  whether  the  applicant  actually  possesses  the 
required  and  desirable  KSAs  and  to  what  degree. 

After  reviewing  the  accumulated  evidence  each  panel  member  independently 
assigns  a  rating  to  each  required  or  desirable  KSA,  on  the  qualification 
standard,  that  is  evaluated  by  the  Review  Panel.  The  Panel  members  then 
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discuss  their  ratings  and  assign  a  composite  rating  which  is  the  consensus  of 
the  Review  Panel  for  each  gob  element.  Ratings  are  recorded  on  the  optically 
scannable  Review  Panel/Supervisor  Evaluation  Form. 

Supervisor  Evaluation 


Immediate  supervisors  have  a  major  role  in  deciding  who  to  promote  or  transfer 
within  the  maintenance  craft.  The  supervisor  of  each  maintenance  employee  who 
applies  for  a  promotion  or  transfer  evaluates  and  rates  the  subordinate's 
level  of  qualification  on  19  canton  KSAs  which  are  required  for  a  majority  of 
the  positions.  Evaluations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  applicant's  gob 
performance  during  the  previous  twelve  months.  Performance  Level  Scales  are 
provided  to  the  supervisors  to  standardize  the  evaluation  process.  If  the 
supervisor  cannot  rate  the  subordinate  on  a  particular  KSA,  due  to 
insufficient  information,  the  supervisor  rates  the  KSA  “Not  Evaluated"  for 
that  individual.  This  rating  does  not  penalize  the  applicant  because  both  KSA 
and  register  scores  are  the  weighted  average  of  the  available  information. 
Ratings  are  recorded  on  an  optically  scannable  Review  Panel/Supervisor 
Evaluation  Form. 

The  next-higher  level  supervisor  or  manager  reviews  the  ratings  and  discusses 
any  differences  of  opinion  with  the  originating  supervisor.  When  concurrence 
is  reached  and  the  forms  have  been  verified  they  are  forwarded  to  the  National 
Test  Administration  Center  for  processing. 

A  maintenance  craft  applicant  who  requests  to  be  re-evaluated  by  the  Review 
Panel  or  to  retake  an  examination  is  also  required  to  have  a  new  supervisor 
evaluation.  This  ensures  that  the  mast  recent  information  about  an  employee's 
vrork  performance  is  used  for  the  promotion  decision. 

Scoring  and  Reporting  Program 

Application  Procedures 

Interested  Postal  Service  employees  are  required  to  complete  a  Personal 
Data/Job  Selection  PS  Form  2518-A  (j.e.,  application)  for  all  positions 
applied  for.  All  applications  for  an  installation  are  assembled  and  submitted 
to  the  National  Test  Administration  Center  (OTAC)  for  review.  OTAC  optically 
scans  the  applications  and  an  automated  warehouse  system  returns  to  the  office 
a  complete  set  of  examination  materials  and  a  listing  of  all  applicants, 
indicating  those  who  have  examination  or  evaluation  data  on  file.  In  addition 
to  examination  materials,  pre-printed  scannable  rating  forms  for  the  Review 
Panel  and  supervisor  evaluations  are  sent  to  the  office.  Completed 
examinations  and  evaluations  are  sent  back  to  OTAC  for  scoring. 

When  the  PS  Form  2518-As  are  received  at  OTAC  a  permanent  record  is  created 
for  each  employee.  Identifying  information  on  this  record  allows  the  system 
to  print  each  applicant's  Social  Security  Number  code  and  other  background 
information  on  the  pre-printed  evaluation  forms.  Evaluation  ratings  on  the 
forms  are  automatically  matched  with  the  employee's  record  when  the  forms  are 
returned  to  the  NTAC  and  electronically  scanned.  The  employee's  record 
identifies  when  complete  information  is  received  for  each  position  register. 
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Applicant  Results 


After  the  sooring  of  all  materials  is  completed,  a  Numeric  Eligibility 
Register  (NER)  is  provided  for  each  position.  The  NER  is  essentially  a  sheet 
register,  or  listing  of  all  applicants  and  their  respective  register  scores. 
The  register  score  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  KSA  composite  scores  required 
for  the  register  (i.e.,  both  proficiency  and  desirable  KSAs) .  The  KSA 
composite  scores  are  the  weighted  average  of  the  examination  score  and/or 
evaluation  rating  (s)  for  the  KSA.  In  the  KSA  composite  score  the  examination 
score  is  worth  twice  the  weight  of  any  single  evaluation  rating.  Evaluation 
ratings  on  the  same  KSA  are  equally  weighted. 

Every  proficiency  requirement  (i.e.,  required  KSA)  for  a  register  has  a 
specific  qualifying  score  which  must  be  achieved  before  the  applicant  is 
eligible  for  that  particular  register.  All  of  the  applicant’s  KSA  composite 
scores  roust  equal  or  exceed  the  respective  qualifying  scores  in  order  for  the 
applicant  to  meet  the  minimum  qualifications  and  be  considered  eligible  for 
selection  or  promotion. 

Applicants  who  do  not  meet  the  minimum  qualifications  are  reported  as 
ineligible  and  are  provided  with  a  listing  of  the  KSAs  on  which  they  are 
deficient.  In  addition,  all  Postal  Service  employees,  regardless  of 
eligibility  status,  are  provided  with  a  listing  of  the  KSAs  on  which  they 
scored  below  the  50th  percentile  for  the  incumbent  population  in  the  position. 

Promotion  Eligibility  Registers  (PERs) 

When  a  maintenance  position  vacancy  becomes  available,  it  is  filled  first  from 
a  PER  of  current  maintenance  craft  eligibles.  PERs  are  created  based  on 
information  from  written  examinations,  supervisor  evaluations  and  Review  Panel 
evaluations.  The  NER  score  is  used  to  rank  order  maintenance  craft  candidates 
for  promotion  on  the  PERs.  Candidates  who  desire  to  improve  their  standing  on 
a  register  may  reccrpete  when  they  have  demonstrated  the  acquisition  of  new  or 
additional  training,  education,  or  experience  pertinent  to  the  qualifications 
for  t)ie  position. 

Inservice  Selection  Registers 


If  tbs  PER  for  a  maintenance  position  is  depleted,  an  office  will  normally 
select  a  Postal  Service  employee  from  outside  of  the  maintenarce  craft. 
Inservice  applicants  outside  of  the  maintenance  craft  are  placed  on  selection 
registers  in  the  order  of  their  NER  scores  which  are  based  on  their  written 
test  scores  and  Review  Panel  evaluation  ratings.  A  local  Selection  Committee 
(separate  from  the  Review  Panel) ,  composed  of  an  Employee  Relations  represent¬ 
ative,  and  a  technical  maintenance  supervisor  in  the  functional  area  of  the 
position,  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  all  qualifications,  not  measured  by 
the  written  tests  or  Review  Panel,  are  satisfied  before  selection  or 
promotion.  This  is  normally  accomplished  by  interviewing  previous 
supervisors,  and  other  knowledgeable  individuals  to  determine  whether  any 
negative  information  exists  which  would  prevent  the  applicant  from  performing 
the  requirements  of  the  position  satisfactorily. 


When  no  current  Postal  Service  employees  are  eligible  for  promotion  or 
reassignment,  positions  are  filled  by  entrance  applicants.  Applicants  from 
outside  of  the  Postal  Service  (i.e.,  entrance  applicants)  are  ranted  on  the 
basis  of  their  written  test  scores,  plus  veterans  points.  Using  the  rule  of 
three,  qualified  applicants  are  considered  on  an  "as-needed"  basis  in  relation 
to  their  position  on  the  hiring  register.  At  the  time  of  hiring 
consideration,  applicants  must  meet  the  total  qualifications  for  the  position. 
This  is  determined  by  a  Selection  Carmittee  which  reviews  and  evaluates  a 
written  and  supplemental  application  for  tlve  individual  as  well  as  any 
additional  information  which  they  can  obtain  frcm  applicant  interviews  and 
information  frcm  previous  employers. 

Prenotion  Counseling 

The  system  also  provides  information  which  can  be  useful  for  promotion 
counseling.  A  general  comparison  can  be  made  between  an  applicant's  test 
performance  and  that  of  the  incumbent  population.  Based  on  this  information, 
informal  meetings  with  supervisors  or  training  personnel  to  discuss  applicant 
deficiencies  are  encouraged.  There  are  many  mutual  benefits  to  be  obtained  by 
informing  applicants  on  how  they  can  improve  and  by  encouraging  them  to  obtain 
appropriate  training  and  experience  to  increase  their  promotion  potential. 


Summary 

Ttere  have  been  problems  selecting  qualified  maintenance  personnel  who  are 
capabje  of  maintaining  and  learning  to  maintain  our  expanding  inventory  of 
technologically  advanced  mail  processing  and  building-related  equipment.  In  a 
coordinated  and  cooperative  effort  the  Office  of  Human  Resources  and  Office  of 
Maintenance  Management  in  the  Postal  Service  have  developed  the  Maintenance 
Selection  System  in  order  to  ensure  tha  wa  can  select  and  promote  qualified 
maintenance  personnel. 

An  effective  and  fair  selection  system  requires  accurate  identification  of 
current  selection  requirements,  reliable,  objective,  and  valid  measurement 
instruments,  and  procedures  and  a  timely  method  of  distributing  qualification 
ratings.  It  is  believed  that  the  Maintenance  Selection  System,  using  an 
integrated  systems  approach  and  constant  surveillance,  meets  this  need  for  the 
Postal  Service.  Current  research  efforts  will  monitor  system  performance  and 
provide  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  between  the 
measurement  methods  within  the  system.  Future  refinements  may  enable  us  to 
revise  and  streamline  the  system  and,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the  validity 
and  utility  in  the  promotion  process. 

In  conclusion,  Ghiselli,  Schneider,  Schmidt  and  others  have  all  proposed 
independent  methods  for  measuring  applicant  qualifications.  The  Maintenance 
Selection  System  integrates  written  examinations,  Review  Panel  Evaluations  and 
supervisor  evaluations  into  a  composite  rating  which  presents  a  comprehensive 
evauation  of  an  applicants  total  qualifications  for  promotion  to  skilled 
maintenance  craft  positions. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FLIGHT  SCREENING  PROGRAM  ON 
ATTRITION  IN  UNDERGRADUATE  PILOT  TRAINING 

By 

JOHN  C.  QUEBE 

Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory 
INTRODUCTION 

Air  Force  commissioned  officer  and  Officer  Training  School  <0TS)  pilot 
training  candidates  who  do  not  have  a  Private  Pilot's  License  are  required 
to  complete  a  Flight  Screening  Program  (FSP).  FSP  is  a  14-hour  flying 
program  in  the  T -41  (Cessna  172).  All  student  sorties  are  graded  by  the 
Instructor  Pilot  (IP).  Students  performing  especially  poorly  may  be 
eliminated  before  completion  of  the  program.  After  12  flying  hours, 
students  are  administered  Final  Evaluation  Flight  covering  the  basic  flying 
skills  taught.  Students  failing  this  evaluation  may  repeat  it  one  time. 
Students  achieving  a  satisfactory  Final  Evaluation  Flight  grade  proceed  to 
Undergraduate  Pilot  Training  (UPT).  All  other  students  are  eliminated  from 
the  pilot  training  program  for  flying  training  deficiency  (FTD).  Thus,  the 
program  acts  as  a  screen  for  entry  to  UPT. 

In  1980,  an  experimental  evaluation  of  the  FSP  was  begun  witn  the  aim  of 
determining  the  effects  of  the  program  on  UPT  and  particularly  its 
effectiveness  in  reducing  attrition  in  UPT  below  the  level  which  would  be 
expected  without  FSP.  The  research  plan  used  to  achieve  this  aim  may  be 
regarded  as  essentially  addressing  four  questions: 

1.  Does  the  FSP  have  any  effect  on  UPT  attrition  rates? 

2.  If  FSP  does  affect  attrition  rates  ’s  the  effect  from  screening, 
training  or  both? 

3.  Does  the  FSP  confer  a  flight  training  and/or  experience  benefit? 

4.  If  there  is  a  training/experience  effect,  would  a  longer  program  of 
FSP  flying  significantly  increase  the  training/experience  benefit? 

APPROACH 


SUBJECTS 

Different  FSP  treatments  were  given  to  different  groups  of  pilot  candi¬ 
dates  who  were  then  follwed  through  UPT.  Five  groups  were  defined  as 
follows: 

Group  I  (No  FSP).  Consisted  of  123  entrants  who  would  normally  have 
been  required  to  complete  the  FSP  but  were  allowed  to  enter 
UPT  directly.  These  cases,  therefore,  were  unscreened  and 
untrained. 

Group  II  (Extended  FSP).  Consisted  of  57  entrants  who  were  given  an 
extended  FSP  of  20  hours  instead  of  the  normal  14  hours, 
although  screening  was  still  applied  at  the  14-hour  point. 
These  cases,  therefore,  had  6  extra  hours  of  FSP  training  and 
experience. 
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Group  III  (Normal  FSP).  Consisted  of  514  students  who  passed  through 
the  normal  14-hour  FSP  and  were  screened  at  the  14-hour 
point.  These  cases,  therefore,  had  normal  FSP  and  were 
screened.  This  group  may  be  regarded  as  a  control  group. 

Group  IV  (Unscreened).  Consisted  of  266  students  who  were  given  14 
hours  at  FSP  but,  regardless  of  performance,  were  sent  on  to 
UPT.  In  effect,  these  subjects  were  not  screened. 

6roup  V  (FSP  Failures).  Was  defined  as  a  sub-group  of  Group  IV  and 
consisted  of  34  of  the  266  ( 13X)  who  were  judged  by  the  FSP 
IP's  to  be  FSP  failures  for  FTD  reasons.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  allowed  to  proceed  to  UPT.  The  members  of  this  group, 
therefore,  had  received  14  hours  flying  experience  but  were 
considered  to  be  unsuitable  for  UPT. 

PCRFORHANCE  CRITERIA 

The  FSP  treatment  effects  were  evaluated  for  impact  on  the  following 
criteria: 

1.  Pass/fail  for  FTD  reasons  at  the  end  of  UPT. 

2.  Pass/fail  for  all  reasons  at  the  end  of  UPT. 

RESULTS 

Comparisons  were  made  between  different  groups  to  provide  the  answers  to 
the  four  primary  questions  posed  in  the  research  plan.  Results  are  based 
primarily  on  chi-square  analyses.  Final  UPT  training  outcomes  for  each  of 
the  five  groups  are  given  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 .  UPT  Outcome  Data  for  FSP  Groups 


_ FSP  Experimental  Group _ 

I  II  III  IV  V 


N 

X 

N 

X 

N 

X 

N 

X 

N 

X 

Final  UPT  Outcome 

FTD 

34 

28 

2 

4 

78 

15 

42 

16 

13 

38 

Non-FTD  Eliminees 

20 

16 

5 

8 

56 

11 

39 

15 

11 

32 

All  Eliminees 

54 

44 

7 

12 

134 

26 

81 

30 

24 

71 

Graduates 

69 

56 

50 

88 

380 

74 

185 

70 

10 

29 

Total  N 

123 

57 

514 

266 

34 

OVERALL  EFFECTS  OF  FSP:  DOES  FSP  ACHIEVE  ANYTHING? 


If  the  FSP  achieves  nothing  in  terms  of  reduced  UPT  attrition,  it  is  not 
acting  as  a  screening  device,  and  is  conferring  no  training/experience 
benefit. 
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To  determine  whether  FSF  has  any  affect  on  UPT  attrition,  the  UPT  out¬ 
comes  of  trainees  who  had  entered  UPT  without  previous  FSP  experience  or 
screening  (Group  I)  were  contrasted  with  those  of  trainees  who  had  taken  the 
normal  14-hour  FSP  (Group  III).  The  results  of  these  comparisons  are  given 
by  phase  of  training.  Table  2  shows  that  final  UPT  attrition  for  all 
reasons  was  significantly  lower  in  the  group  which  had  been  through  FSP 
(26*)  than  in  the  group  which  had  not  (44*)  (  p^  .001).  Attrition  for  FTD 
reasons  was  also  significantly  lower  (17X  vs  33X;  pi  .001). 

Conclusions.  FSP  has  a  significant  effect  on  UPT  attrition  rates. 
Students  who  had  been  through  FSP  had  lower  attrition  rates  for  both  FTD  and 
all  reasons  combined. 

TABLE  2.  OVERALL  (SCREENING  AND  TRAINING)  EFFECT 
(GROUPS  I  A  III)  UPT  FINAL  OUTCOHE 

OVERALL  ATTRITION  FTD  ATTRITION 

_ PASS  FAIL  (ALL)  TOTAL _ PASS  FAIL  TOTAL 


GROUP  III 


(FSP) 

380 

134 

514 

380 

78 

458 

(%) 

GROUP  I 

(74) 

(26) 

(100) 

(83) 

(17) 

(100) 

(NO  FSP) 

69 

54 

123 

69 

34 

103 

(*) 

(56) 

(44) 

(100) 

(67) 

(33) 

(100) 

Total 

449 

188 

637 

349 

112 

561 

(70) 

(30) 

(100) 

(  80 

(20) 

(100) 

X2  =  14.33, 

df  = 

l,p<t 

.001 

X2  =  12.4, 

df  =  l.p 

$  .001 

SCREENING  EFFECT  OF  FSP:  DOES  FSP  SCREEN  EFFECTIVELY  FOR  UPT? 


If  the  FSP  screens  out  probable  UPT  eliminees,  by  eliminating  them  for 
FTO  in  FSP,  it  is  fulfilling  its  primary  purpose.  Whether  the  FSP  screens 
effectively  for  UPT  may  be  app-oacned  in  two  different  ways.  The  first 
question  which  may  be  asked  i s :■  “Can  individuals  who  are  likely  to  fail  in 
UPT  be  identified  at  FSP?"  The  second  question  is:  “Does  the  screening 
which  takes  place  at  FSP  significantly  reduce  attrition  rates  in  UPT?"  The 
first  question  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  validity  of  the  FSP  as  a 
method  of  identifying  potential  UPT  failures.  The  second  question  is  more 
complex  in  that  the  answer  depends  on  organizational  factors  such  as  the 
cut-off  standards  applied  in  FSP  and  the  consequent  rejection  ratios. 

Identification  of  Potential  UPT  Failures  During  FSP 

To  determine  whether  potential  UPT  failures  could  be  identified  after 
14  hours  flying  at  FSP,  it  was  necessary  to  compare  attrition  rates  in  UPT 
between  the  34  FSP  'failures'  admitted  to  training  ("roup  V)  and  the  students 
who  went  through  FSP  alongside  them,  their  contemporaries  who  were  the  FSP 
graduate  element  of  the  complete  unscreened  group  (Group  IV).  (Contempories 
of  Group  V  were  examined  to  minimize  the  effects  of  any  changes  in  FSP  and 
UPT  over  time.)  Through  these  comparisions,  it  was  found  that  the  overall 


attrition  rate  of  the  Group  V  “PSP  failure"  (71X)  was  significantly  (P& 

.001)  higher  than  the  overall  attrition  rate  of  the  Groups  IV  “FSP 
Graduates"  (25j).  Similar  results  were  found  with  respect  to  FTP 
elimination  rates  in  UPT  (see  Table  3). 

Conclusions.  These  results  indicate  that  some  high  UPT  failure  risks  can 
be  identified  at  FSP  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy,  (only  29X  of  those 
identified  as  FSP  'failures1  finally  graduated  from  UPT). 

The  Effects  of  FSP  Screening  on  UPT  Attrition.  Comparison  of  Screened  and 
Unscreened  FSP  Groups. 


To  determine  whether  FSP  screening  overall  had  a  significant  effect  on. 
UPT  attrition,  the  UPT  outcomes  of  cases  in  Group  III,  who  had  been  through 
the  normal  14-hour  FSP  and  had  been  screened,  were  compared  with  the  UPT 
results  of  Group  IV,  who  had  been  through  FSP  but  had  not  been  screened;  the 
latter  group  contained  the  34  'FSP  failures'  identified  as  Group  V.  These 
analyses  revealed  no  significant  differences  in  UPT  results  between  the 
screened  and  unscreened  groups.  For  overall  attrition,  the  rates  were  26X 
for  the  screened  group  and  30X  for  the  unscreened  group  (Table  3).  For  the 
FT0  attrition  criterion,  the  rates  were  17X  for  the  screened  group  and  19X 
for  the  unscreened  group  (Table  3). 

TABLE  3.  SCREENING  EFFECT  (GROUP  III  vs  IV) 

UPT  FINAL  OUTCOME 

OVERALL  ATTRITION  FTP  ATTRITION 

_ PASS  FAIL(ALL)  TOTAL _ PASS  FAIL(ALL)  TOTAL 


GROUP  II * 
GROUP  III 


(SCREENEO) 

360 

134 

514 

380 

78 

458 

(X) 

GROUP  IV 
(NOT  SCREENEO) 

(74) 

(26) 

(100) 

(83) 

(17) 

(100) 

(X) 

185 

81 

266 

185 

42 

227 

(70) 

(30) 

(100) 

(81) 

(19) 

(100) 

TOTAL 

565 

215 

780 

565 

120 

685 

(X) 

(72) 

(28) 

(100) 

(82) 

(18) 

(100) 

=  1.47, 

df  =  ], 

,  P:  NS 

X2  =  .14, 

df  =  1, 

Pj  NS 

Conclusions.  The  implication  of  these  findings  is  that  the  14  hour  FSP, 
with  screening  at  the  twelfth  lesson  did  not  achieve  a  significant 
screening  effect  for  entry  to  UPT.  However,  before  finalizing  such  a 
conclusion  two  aspects  of  the  research  should  be  noted. 

First,  the  difference  in  UPT  attrition  between  individuals  identified  in 
FSP  as  high  UPT  risks  and  those  judged  to  be  better  risks  has  shown  that  the 
FSP  examiners  could  discriminate  with  a  resonable  degree  of  accuracy. 

Second,  while  these  analyses  were  unable  to  show  that  FSP  had  a 
significant  screening  effect  on  UPT  attrition,  there  are  indications  that 
performance  in  FSP  is  related  to  performance  in  UPT. 
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TRAINING/EXPERIENCE  EFFECTS  OF  F$P.  DOES  THE  FSP  GIVc  A  TRAINING/EXPERIENCE 
BENEFIT  1H  UPT? 


The  analyses  conducted  to  Identify  a  screening  effect  of  FSP  were  not 
conclusive.  The  next  step  was  to  examine  whether  FSP  provides  training/ 
experience  which  lowers  UPT  attrition.  Possible  training  and/or  experience 
benefits  of  the  normal  14-hours  FSP  were  examined  by  comparisons  between  the 
UFT  results  of  the  group  which  was  not  required  to  attend  FSP  (Group  1)  and 
those  of  the  group  that  went  through  the  FSP  but  was  not  screened  (Group  IV). 
Higher  UPT  success  rates  for  Group  IV  would  be  attributable  to  the  training 
and  experience  received  by  this  group  in  the  FSP.  Overall  attrition  was 
significantly  (p  £  .05)  higher  in  the  no-FSP  group  than  in  the 
FSP-experienced  group  (44%  vs  30%;  Table  4).  Also,  attrition  for  FTO 
reasons  was  significantly  (p£  .01)  higher  in  the  no-FSP  group  (33%  vs  19%; 
Table  4). 


Conclusions  .  The  FSP  confers  a  significant  training/experience  benefit 
reflected  in  the  UPT  attrition  rates.  Attrition  rates  are  lower  among 
students  who  have  passed  through  FSP  (even  though  no  screening  was  applied) 
than  among  those  who  have  not  been  to  FSP. 

TABLE  4.  TRAINING/EXPERIENCE  EFFECT  (GROUPS  I  vs  IV) 

UPT  FINAL  OUTCOME 

OVERALL  ATTRITION  FTP  ATTRITION 

_  PASS  FAIL  (ALL)  TOTAL _ PASS  FAIL  (ALL)  TOTAL 

GROUP  III 
GROUP  III 


(TRAINEO) 

185 

81 

266 

185 

42 

227 

(X) 

GROUP  IV 
(NOT  TRAINEO) 

(70) 

(30) 

(100) 

(81) 

(19) 

(100) 

(*) 

69 

54 

123 

69 

34 

103 

(56) 

(44) 

(100) 

(67) 

(33) 

(100) 

TOTAL 

254 

135 

389 

254 

76 

330 

(%) 

(65) 

(35) 

(100) 

(77) 

(23) 

(100) 

X2  =  6.14, 

df  = 

1,  p*  .05 

X2  =  7.61, 

df  =  1, 

pi  .01 

TRAINING/EXPERIENCE  EFFECTS  CF  FSP,  WOULD  A  LONGER  FSP  6IVE  GREATER  BENEFIT 
iN  UPT? 

If  an  effect  of  FSP  on  UPT  attrition  is  due  to  training/experience,  would 
a  longer  FSP  course  provide  greater  benefit?  This  possibility  was  evaluated 
next.  One  group  of  students  (Group  II)  was  given  6  hours  extra  flying  expe¬ 
rience  at  the  FS13.  Those  who  had  not  reached  a  satisfactory  standard  by  the 
Final  Evaluation  Flight  were  screened  out  at  that  point,  but  the  remainder 
entered  UPT  with  a  total  of  20  hours  of  FSP  flying  experience  instead  of  the 
normal  14  hours.  Differences  in  U/T  attrition  rates  favorable  to  this  group 
in  comparison  to  the  group  which  had  received  the  normal  14-hour  FSP  with 
screening  at  the  12-hour  point,  would  be  attributable  to  the  extra  6  hours 
flying  experience  in  the  FSP.  At  the  end  of  UPT,  overall  attrition  was 
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significantly  lower  in  the  20  hour  FSP  group  (12%)  than  in  the  normal-FSP 
group  ( 26X) ;  p4  .05;  Table  5).  The  difference  in  FTD  attrition  was  also 
significant  (p^  .05;  4X  and  17X,  respectively;  Table  5). 

TABLE  5.  EFFECT  OF  6  HOURS  EXTRA  FSP  TRAINING 
(GROUPS  II  vs  III)  UPT  FINAL  OUTCOME 

OVERALL  ATTRITION  FTD  ATTRITION 

_ PASS  FAIL(ALL)  TOTAL _ PASS  FAIL(ALL)  TOTAL 

GROUP  II 


(20  HR) 

50 

7 

57 

50 

2 

52 

(50 

GROUP  III 
(14  HR) 

(88) 

(12) 

(100) 

(96) 

(4) 

(100) 

(*) 

380 

134 

514 

380 

78 

458 

(74) 

(26) 

(100) 

(83) 

07) 

(100) 

TOTAL 

430 

141 

571 

430 

80 

510 

(50 

(75) 

(25) 

(100) 

(84) 

06) 

(100) 

X2  = 

4.53,  df  = 

1,  p£  .05 

X2  =  5.18, 

df  =  1, 

rt.05 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  FOR  THE  EFFECTS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  FSP  TREATMENTS  ON  UPT 
OTTRTTTSn - 

(1)  The  analyses  showed  that  the  current  14-hour  FSP  had  significant 
effects  on  attrition  in  UPT.  Attrition  rates  we*e  lower  in  the  group  which 
had  undergone  the  FSP  (Group  III)  than  in  the  group  which  had  not  (Group  I). 

(2)  High  UPT-attrition  risks  could  be  identified  in  FSP.  However,  with 
the  data  available  for  analysis,  no  difference  in  attrition  rates  in  UPT  was 
apparent  between  the  group  which  had  been  screened  in  the  FSFTGroup  III) 
and  the  group  which  had  not  (Group  IV). 

(3)  There  was  clear  evidence  that  the  FSP  conferred  a  significant 
flight  training  and  experience  benefit.  Attrition  rates  in  UPT  were  lower 
among  pilots  who  had  taken  the  14-hour  program  without  being  screened  than 
among  students  who  had  been  allowed  to  enter  UPT  directly. 

i.4)  Extension  of  the  FSP  to  20  hours  of  flying  gave  an  additional 
training  benefit.  Attrition  rates  in  UPT  were  significantly  lower  in  a 
group  which  had  received  the  extended  FSP  than  in  the  group  which  had 
undergone  the  14-hour  FSP. 
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WHA1  PERFORMANCE  DOFS  A  PERFORMANCE  TEST  TEST 


T.  M.  Ansbro 

Stc*-*  •  ,  Chief  of  Md'-al  Education  and  Training 
Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida 

i  er  fo.  mance  testing  addresses  performance  of  work  by  job 
•  nc  i.1  -  and  w^r  I  planned  for  prospective  incumbents,  worker 
i  q  .1  ,»e»  i  t«j-  jl^r.dino  oi  certification  in  occupational 

t  .  e'»  ds ,  «r  d /oi  skills  profiles  for  personnel  and  manpower  models. 
Jlur  . tlemd*.  to  measure  or  otherwise  evaluate  these  performances 
in  r  oduc  1 1  vi  t .  assessment,  per  f  ormar.ee  evaluation,  or  other 
prrte.s  prtKluf  1  measurement  subsystems  don’t  always  measure 
np^rop  latclv,  completely,  or  expertW. 

An  Aitier  i  ..an  executive  recently  said,  "Nobody  in  management 
*rel  ,  c  omf  or  tab)  e  having  to  deal  forthrightly  with  embarr  assi  ngl  y 
trio,  d i r, f u  1 1  /  accurate,  detailed,  end  technically  verifiable 
performance  evaluation  until  the  stales  ere  so  high  that  there  is 
no  i.lter.iiti  a  He  then  cited  the-  highly  successful  landings  »_U 
*b.»  5pacf  Shuttles,  ever  cue  performed  before  the?  world  public, 
vi«<  ' t  \juynt  1  f  a  fust -time  effort  b/  each  pilot.  Consider  the 
"«  r.Mt«qdf-nc  e  of  in*dsquate  per  f  ormance"  'favorite  job/task 
|u*»  1 1  nniw  i  rc-  item):  unacceptable  r  i  si  or  loss  of  life, 
a’,  t  ri.nu.ni  c  al  1  /  ecpensxve  equipment,  and  almost  irreversible 
J  to  U?  technology  prestige.  Performance  requ'rement: 

«  *-a»  'perfection*  passing  score  1007.  (minus  perhaps  Z\  marain  for 
rry  >,  failure  inconceivable,  and  job -per f ormance  environment 
•go,  nr- go". 


The  majority  of  the  world  of  wor  1  enjoys  a  j  ob-per  f  or  mane.? 
e  n  <  i  r  crimen  t  devoid  of  most  of  such  harsh  realities  and  dangers, 
mere  than  a  bit  less  demanding,  and  certainly  more  relaxed.  When 
. consequent. fe  of  error  is  less  than  stringent,  we  may  relax  a  bit 
l  no  fa*,  lo-e  some  perspecl  vi?  in  establishing  and  applying 
prr f ormance  standards  to  1  ariguage  of  evaluation,  or  Jose  a 
« 1  i »  mi  oh  :n  i’ic  oat  tie  of  bias  and  ignorance  versus  informed 
ohj  ->  ti  n  t  y  Consider  th^se  examples  of  executive  judgement: 

N't  Federal  Civil  Service  ~  —  "His  per f ormance  is  outstanding 
in  every  respect"  **  -  rater  awarded  to  Sv’V.  of  his  staff  each  year 
f  or  st  vt*r  dl  year  s. 

US  Navy  printed  persnnel  rating  form  (50th  percentile)  - 

"T/pj.al  Out. tending  4.0  Chief  Pettv  Officer".  Possibly  an 
lfapti  ati  in  for  this  comment  from  a  Commanding  Officer  of  an 
ac 1 1 vi tv  —  -  "I  don’t  lile  to  thin!  of  these  occupational 
standards  (OCSTDS)  as  ’minimum'  requirements  of  the  rate.  What  we 
want  in  the  Na/y  is  performance  ABOVE  the  minimum.  I  want 
?  .'pry  bod  v  in  this  outfit  to  be  ’Outstanding’.  *  Sat :  sf  actory  ’  is 
’High  Lousy’.  Everybody  \  nows  that." 

last  year’s  College  Board’s  specification  of  needed  learning 
outcomes  in  English  Literature  cited  "ability  to  read  critically, 
read  literary  text  analytically*  read  with  understanding  a  range 
of  1 j tet ature  rich  in  quality  and  representative  of  different 
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does 

oducuoa 


literary  forms  and  cultures"  — -  specifically,  "interest  in  and  a 
'•ensp  of  inquiry  nbout  written  words,  ability  to  respond 
.  ntuit<wly  and  imaginatively  to  2 1  torature. '* 

A  conference  critic  of  Instruct 1 onal  Systems  Development 

*  ISD)  .  i  fc-ic*  "ISP  Overkill"  - an  ISD  analysis  of  "si  ills" 

required  fro  drive  a  car  turned  up  4,000  "discrete  behaviors."  The 
presenter  opined  that  there  are  "only  a  handful  of  general 
competencies"  needed  to  master  driving  a  car  "successfully;" 
ftp*  f fo>  p.  "those  arc  the  ones  to  define  and  teach."  Precisely 
how  to  get  to  that  handful  of  competencies  was  not  presented. 

More  f  amples  of  this  kind  might  tempt  a  cynical  observer  to 
wondei  how  we  ever  evaluate  with  reasonable  accuracy  what  we  do 
or  asses-  the  product  of  our  endeavors;  a  concerned  one  might 
i-Oncede  '.he  mess  and  ponder  how  to  cull  through,  examine  our 
world  of  wor  I  ,  and  come  up  with  an  appropriate  matrix  of 
per f r,r i.iancc  measurement.  He  might  determine  that  we  need  to 
_tr  lighten  out  an  evaluation  vocabulary  of  such  terms  as  (above) 
"genon*  learning  outcomes,  general  competencies,  quality, 
typ.cal,  outstanding"  wi th  such  disparate  quantities  as  several 
tho.  sand  versus  "a  handful,"  or  percentile  ratings  not  clearly 
ftpporled  hy  concrete  component  scaling.  Puch  terms  must  beg  for 
clarification  if  not  uniformity. 

What  ai  e  the  objectives  of  work  evaluation  in  the  first 
ploce"'  Design  a  job,  describe  it,  hire/train  a  prospective 
mcumnent,  iransf er /promote 'retrai n  an  incumbent,  assemble  an 
occupational  field'’1  Construct  a  shi p/squadron/batal  1 1 on  manning 
document'-'  Cer tify  or  license  members  of  an  occupat l onal /career 
.  leld"'  Confer  k  redent lal s°  Develop  curr l cul a/trai ni ng  programs"1 
Whatever  the  objective,  there  should  be  a  definitive  test  to 
establish  that,  it  has  been  or  can  be  met.  Methodologies  and  a 
variety  of  instruments  abound,  within  fields  and  subdivisions  of 
fields,  accompanied  by  job-knowledge  data,  also,  categories: 
current  US  armed  forces  job  cl assf i cati ons  (MGS,  AFSC,  Rating, 

NEC i  number  some  4200,  with  additions  pending.  We  enjoy  an 
embarr  ,« >sment  of  riches,  but  not  a  uniform  system  to  put  all 
those-  riches  together  in  a  most  meaningful  way'. 

And  that  suggests  that  in  terms  of  job  performance 
evaluation  there'  should  be  a  test  for  each  identifiable  element 
of  wcrl  that  we  can  logically  assemble  within  the  categories  with 
which  wo  are  dealing:  occupational  field,  job,  duty,  task,  skill, 
cert i f t cat i on/paygr ade  requirement,  and  circle  of 
standar di r at l on.  These  ingredients  should  support  any  testing 
program  with  objectives  to  determine  or  establish: 

Performance  requirements  for  a  prospective  jobholder  to  meet 
ijob  enfry),  sat i sf actor y  on-job  tasl/skill  performance; 

SI  1 1 1  mastery  levels,  task/skill  ranking  critc?ria; 

Job/slill  cert  if ication/1 icensing  criteria. 

Needed  are  coded  occupati onal ~f i el d  and  job-knowl edge  data  to 
support  the  above;  also,  worl -behavi or  inventories  for  projected 
or  incoming  technologies,  systems,  equipment  (and  task/skill 
performance  deltas  between  them  and  contemporary  counter  parts) . 
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Choosing  the  ingredients  to  provide  a  perf ormance  test  for 
such  objectives  requires  having  these  ingredients  at  our 
disposal:  appropriate  inventories,  fleshed  out,  current,  and  with 
requisite  analysis  mechanisms  to  provide  appropriate  data  outputs 

-  a  job  for  the  computer.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  requisite 

mechanisms  are  either  in  development  or  m  use.  Logistics  Support 
And /sis  (LSA)  is  a  massive  and  ambitious  systoms/equipment 
acquisition  and  occupational  data  base  already  in  at  least 
mcip.ent  function  under  a  DOD  mandate.  HARDMAN,  which  should 
adjunct  »o  LSA,  is  also  under  way  in  the  Navy,  and  an  adaptation 
CIANFRINT*  is  in  the  works  in  the  Army. 

What  work  behaviors  are  germane  to  all  these  objectives"4  Of 
wh^t  use  are  specific  skill  elements  as  determinants  of  task 
(eventually,  job)  performance  capability"*  Is  there  a  clear  line 
from  si  1 1 1  demonstration  to  tasl  pet  formance;  an  "aud*  trail""' 
Can  task  perf or mane es  be  amalgamated  to  indicate  job  performance, 
job  performance  scientifically  grouped  to  determine  competency 
r  ■tuwements  for  an  occupational  -^leld"4  Information  recall  (of 
I  «,  t .  rule,  or  principle),  frequently  labelled  "remember  ing" ,  is 
a  conventionally  required  test-item  mechanism.  How  often  is  it 
redly  the  wori  behavior  most  appropriate  for  testinq"4  Calling 
Morse  Code  out  of  memory  is  an  enabling  mechanism  (skill)  for 
spndi ng/r ecei v i ng/encodi ng/decodi ng  messages  (tasks),  which  also 
employ  other  computat i onal  and  manipulative  skills;  it  may  be 
buried  deeply  among  the  suite  of  corporate  skills  that  in  the 
aggregate  demonstrate  worker  capability  to  perform  these  tasks. 
Potential  to  predict  performance  capability  would  be  relative  to 
the-  still’s  prominence  among  the  aggregate;  and  only  where  still 
prominence  is  appropr l ately  reflected  in  a  test  of  performance 
would  its  contribution  to  capability  predictability  be  valid. 

Figure  1  l a  an  attempt  at  representing  flow,  and  in  a  sense, 
metamorpnosi s  of  basic  information  ("job  knowledge")  through 
stills,  toward  job  task  performance.  Where  the  evidentiary  links 
between  components  in  the  task-x nternal  hierarchy  are  unbroten, 
there  would  be  an  audit  trail  establishing  (or  at  least  tracing) 
the  connection,  and  the  contribution,  of  static  and  processed 
inf  or  mat i oil  to  stills  performance  and  on  up  to  job  task 
performance  (Ansbro,  Hayes,  1981),  Without  such  an  audit  trail, 
the  mere  existence  of  knowledge  items  in  an  inventory  of 
last -supporting  references  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  their 
selection  for  use  in  prospective  test  items  to  predict  or  reflect 
performance;  nor  is  random  selection  among  task-underlying 
stills.  Appropriate  reflection  of  the  skill  most  closely 
associated  wi th  task  performance  is  the  keyword. 

It  may  appear  satisfactory  to  test  worker  speed  and  accuracy 
in  sending  and  receiving,  since  these  are  the  job  tasks,  and  we 
can  deduce  that  task -component  skills  have  then  been 
infer ential  ly  tested.  But,  for  a  proper  profile  of  the  task  and 
si  «  11  performance  suite  of  a  classic  worker  in  a  model  job  in  a 
recognized  occupational  field  (for  training  program  development. 
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position  description,  or  manning  document  construction),  we  need 
performance  information  on  more  than  obvious  terminal  tasls 
performed  on  a  specific  job.  We  may  have  to  test  for  stills 
identified  as  transf erabl e.  In  the  aggregate,  it  is  the  skills 
that  are  transferable  among  and  across  tasks.  Task  requirements 
are  specific,  therefore  fixed;  skill  requirements  tend  toward  the 
genei  ic,  are  therefore  fluid  elements  in  a  performance  matrix. 

In  a  rough  graphic  represent at i on  of  a  single-job 
t  /sk ) 1 1 /knowledge  inventory,  a  job  may  be  depicted  as  in 

r i nure  2.  At  this  point,  task  subdivisions  (Omnibus,  Embodied, 
Unique)  in  Figure  1  acquire  significance.  Omnibus  tasks  contain 
all  component  work  behaviors  (skills,  etc)  of  action-associated 
tasl«  of  lesser  complexity  arid  smaller  compass  in  the  inventory; 
therefore  "embody"  them,  "Unique"  tasks  have  no  such  direct 
(connections  of  commonalitv  among  at  least  the  majority  of  their 
compcnpfit  work  behaviors  (Davis,  Perry,  1980;  Ansbro,  19841.. 
i  1  K.'-tr  died  is  a  single  job  encompassing  its  duties  and  tasks, 

thru  i  nt  errel  ati  uns.  Omnibus  tasks  encompass  embodied  lasts, 
and  . n  turn,  support  performance  o*  duties;  the  whole  constitutes 
a  i  ob . 


Stills  underlie  and  support  many  tasks,  but  assume  varied 
importance  or  criticality  to  task  performance;  they  extend 
through  multiple  layerings  of  tast  performance  and  transfer  not 
only  across  tast s  but  also  across  jobs  and  occupational  fields. 
Soldering  and  welding  skills,  for  instance,  provide  extensive? 
trvl  support  throughout  metalworl  ing,  electnci  ty/elec  tromes, 
and  fabrication  occupational  field's.  Much  the  same 
character l sti cs  attend  skills  associated  with  use  of  general 
purpose  test  equipment.  Skill  layerings  (or  mastery  indexes^ 
within  these  shills  apply  variously  among  tas)  hierarchies;  and 
lu  depict  rju*-'  increasingly  complex  environment  of 
task  -  «s  1  )  1 1  -occupational  field  interrelationship  requires  a 

iiiutr  i  x . 


Expand  the  single-job  illustration  by  replicating  it  in  a 
single  lateral  line  as  far  as  established  or  assumptively 

i ate* d  job' task-ski  1 1  boundaries  extend,  and  we  have  a 
picture  of  an  occupational  field.  Not  every  component  of  that 
field  will  hr  equally  typical,  but  a  circle  of  standardi r at i on 
ran  be  established  that  will  encompass  what  is  most  typical  or 
r eprrsent at l ve.  Relatively  esoteric,  extra-high-tech,  or  rarely 
performed  jobs  or  tasks  (sometimes  including  skill  support)  will 
fall  outside  the  circle,  but  still  within  the  field.  It's  a  short 
step  from  this  depiction  to  layinq  out  a  matrix  of 
f leld/joh/duty/task/skill  relationships  and  ski  1 1 -master y 
layering*5  from  which  arrays  of  work -behavior  groupings  may  be 
assembled  to  provide  performance  test  action  items  and  evaluative 
criteria.  With  adequate  occupational  data  base  support,  the 
computer  can  either  he  called  in  to  assist  in  the  make-up  of  the 
testing,  or  it  can  be  programmed  to  do  the  job  itself. 

With  respect  to  testing  in  an  occupational  field,  Navy 


custom  has  been  to  e;:am:nt  for  job-)  nowl  edge  competence  in  a 
f  i  r*  1  J  rather  thari  in  a  specific  job  within  that  field  (or 
rating),  therefore,  generally  within  the  circle  of 
»t  an.J<*rdi  za*  i  on.  This  exercise,  however,  becomes  more  difficult 
as  the  fields  expand  with  the  constant  advance  of  technology, 
whith,  as  it  becomes  more  pi  at f or m/system/equipment-speci f ic ,  may 
be  narrowing  the  circle  to  the  extent  that  it  represents  less  of 
the  field  than  can  still  be  considered  author 1  tat 1 vel y 
re»p.“»'senf  »t*  *v.  Such  al most-amoebic  reproduction  of  jobs  and 
lasts  can  periodically  (or  at  least  eventually)  require 
t  udef  ini  t  j  on  of  the  field.  But  it  is  the  specifics  of  job  and 
t as)  descriptions  that  tend  to  broaden  and  fractionate  the 
it  <  upal  lonal  fields,  while  the  common  component  (and  therefore 
transferable)  skills  tend  to  hold  the  fields  in 
still  -re<  otjnirahle  form.  However,  increasingly  expanding 
application  of  the  computer  to  large  data  fields  should  tell  us 
1  hat  it  r.  no  longer  necessary  to  hold  tiqhtly  to  established 
structures  when  they  arc*  expanding  or  changing  to  differing 
«:nnf  i  gur.it  ions. 

Establishing  job  performance  requirements  for  testing  or 
the  objectives  discussed  herein  necessitates  a  massive, 
up  to  date  Ow.i  upational  data  base  of  sufficient  descriptive 
detail  and  inventory  depth  to  store,  analyse,  and  ran)  data 
input,  -art  for  joh/duty /t  asl /s)  1 1 1  commonality  across  and  among 
wor  )  cm  classifications,  and  establish  task  and  s)  j  1 1  complexity 
and  component  /  indexes  (Ansbro,  1984).  8uc.h  a  data  base  and 
anal /sis  mechanism  must  function  across  and  among  job 
<  la? -u  f  notions  and  be  internally  blind  to  occupational  specialty 
insignia.  Tasl  and  s)  i  1 1  ranting  should  depend  upon  complexity 
and  romponenry!  commonality  and  uniqueness  should  apply  across 
and  among  cl assi f icati ons,  for  definition  or  redefinition  of 
wre upat lonul  field  boundaries.  Job/duty /task/ski  1 1 /) nowl edge  data 
should  be  cross -coded  within,  amonq,  and  across  occupational 
fields  and  training  programs,  and  should  be  retrievable  elements 
m  hardware  and  systems -'equipment  acquisition  data  systems, 
iiivulvjtid  )  r  at  n  ing/1  earning  objectives  in  courses  of  instruction 
and  t  •  structure  and  components  of  performance  testing, 
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How  Qualitatively  Informative  are  Test  Items?: 

A  Dense  Item  Analysis 
William  M.  Bart 
Educational  Psychology 
University  of  Minnesota 

The  concept  of  the  "dense  item"  was  first  introduced  in  a 
paper  presented  by  W.  Bart  at  the  26th  Annual  Military  Testing 
Association  Conference  held  in  Munich  in  1984.  This  concept  is 
central  in  a  framework  directed  to  the  goal  of  improved 
diagnostic  and  prescriptive -testing.  The  dense  item  framework 
and  its  associated  methodology  of  refined  item  digraph  analysis 
has  subsequently  and  unexpectedly  provided  a  way  to  evaluate 
cognitive  theories  and  instructional  theories.  This  paper 
describes  two  quant itative  indices  that  can  be  used  to  tell  the 
degree  to  which  a  test  item  has  the  first  two  qualitative 
properties  of  a  dense  item. 

The  Dense  Item 

A  dense  item  is  any  test  item  that  indicates  exactly  why 
subjects  provide  the  responses  they  give  and  exactly  what 
instructional  sequences  should  be  provided  the  subjects  to 
correct  any  faulty  rules  or  procedures  they  may  be  using.  Thus 
a  dense  item  is  an  ideal  diagnostic  and  ptescriptive  instrument 
and  serves  as  a  bridge  betvien  the  field  of  learning  and 
cognition  and  the  field  of  instruction  and  teaching.  A  dense 
item  has  ten  properties  and  each  property  has  its  own 
quantitative  index.  The  first  two  properties  are  response 
interpretability  and  response  discrimination.  These  two 
properties  and  their  indices  are  featured  in  this  paper. 

The  Refined  Item  Digraph 

Bart  (1984)  introduced  a  methodology  termed  "diagram 
analysis"  and  intended  to  investigate  test  items.  This 
methodology  has  been  refined  and  relabelled  as  "refined  item 
digraph  analysis".  The  refined  item  digraph  is  a  graphic  way  to 
depict  the  associations  between  an  item  stem  (e.g., 

"2  +  2  *  _ **)  and  the  responses  to  the  item  stem  (e.g.,  "4")  and 

the  inferences  among  the  responses,  the  rules  that  relate  the 
item  stem  to  the  responses,  and  the  instructional  sequences  that 
relate  the  rules,  whether  defective  or  not,  to  the  correct  rule. 
Psychologically,  a  rule  is  a  seque: ce  of  one  or  more  cognitive 
operations  that  permits  an  individual  to  generate  a  response  from 
an  item  stem  and  an  instructional  sequence  is  a  sequence  of  one  or 
more  instructional  experiences  that  permits  a  student  to  learn 
the  correct  rule  from  an  initial  mastery  of  a  defective  rule. 
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A  refined  item  digraph  of  a  test  item  with  three  responses, 
if  the  item  were  dense,  would  use  the  following  notation:  (a) 
the  item  stem  is  termed  "s"  and  constitutes  a  set  S;  (b)  the 
responses  are  termed  "rl,  r2,  and  r3"  and  constitute  the  set  R; 
(c)  the  rules  are  termed  "tl,  t2,  and  t3”  and  constitute  the 
set  T;  and  (d)  the  instructional  sequences  are  termed  "zl,  z2, 
and  z3"  and  constitute  the  set  Z.  In  this  case,  let  us  assume 
that  r2  is  the  correct  answer,  then  t2  is  the  correct  rule  and 
z?  is  the  identity  instructional  sequence  uhich,  when  employed, 
maintains  the  knowledge  and  usage  of  the  correct  rule.  The 
refined  item  digraph  of  this  item  if  it  were  a  dense  item  would 
then  be  the  following: 

Figure  1:  Refined  item  digraph  of  a  dense  item  with  three 
responses . 


->  zl 
z2 

z3 


This  refined  item  digraph  indicates  the  inferences  an 
instructor  could  make  from  a  consideration  of  the  responses  of 
a  student  to  the  item.  For  example,  if  a  student  generated  r3 
as  his  response  to  item  stem  s,  the  teacher  would  know  not  merely 
that  the  response  was  wrong,  but  also  that  r3  results  from  usage 
of  defective  rule  t3.  The  teacher  could  also  infer  that 
instructional  sequence  z3  should  be  provided  to  the  student  so 
that  he/she  can  learn  t2,  the  correct  rule. 

A  refined  item  digraph  has  only  between-set  inferences  and 
no  within-set  inferences  interrelating  the  sets  S,  R,  T,  and  Z 
for  an  item.  An  item  digraph  has,  however,  both  between-set 
inferences  and  within-set  inferences  interrelating  the  sets  S, 

R,  T,  and  Z  for  an  item  and  being  indicated  by  arrows.  A  refined 
item  digraph  and  an  item  digraph  are  both  digraphs,  because  they 
both  are  arrays  of  points  interconnected  by  arrows  (llarary, 

Norman,  &  Cartwright,  1965). 

In  the  explication  of  the  dense  item  and  its  properties, 
it  is  sufficient  to  consider  only  between-set  inferences  for  an 
item  and  that  is  why  it  is  parsimonious  to  analyze  only  refined 
item  digraphs  and  not  item  digraphs  in  general  for  this  exposition 
on  the  dense  item. 


The  Index  of  bod 

One  important  concept  in  digraph  theory  that  is  useful  in 
refined  item  digraph  analysis  is  that  of  between-set  outdegree. 

The  between-set  outdegree  of  point  x,  bod(x),  is  the  number  of 
arrows  emanating  from  x  to  other  points  in  other  constituent  sets 
in  the  item  digraph.  As  an  example,  bod(rl)  *  1  for  Figure  1, 
because  only  one  arrow  emanates  from  rl  in  set  R  to  points  in  the 
other  sets  S,  T,  and  2.  That  one  arrow  indicates  an  inference 
from  response  rl  to  rule  tl.  This  index  of  bod  will  be  crucial 
in  defining  the  quantitative  indices  associated  with  the  first 
two  properties  of  the  dense  item. 

Two  Properties  of  the  Dense  Item 

The  first  two  properties  of  a  dense  item  are  response 
interpretabili ty  and  response  discrimination.  In  the  subsequent 
sections,  each  property  and  its  quantitative  index  will  be 
described.  In  addition-,  an  example  will  be  provided  regarding  the 
computation  of  the  index. 

Response  Interpretability 

A  test  item  has  response  interpretability  if  each  response 
to  the  item  is  interpretible  by  at  least  one  rule.  An  index  of 
response  interpretability,  II,  indicates  the  degree  to  which  an 
item  has  response  interpretability. 

In  order  to  define  Ilj,  the  index  of  response  interpretability 
of  item  i,  it  is  necessary  to  define  II..,  the  index  of  response 
interpretability  for  response  j  to  item  Ji.  II, .  is  defined  in  the 
following  manner:  J 

Iljj  =  1  if  bodfr^j)  ^  0  and  (1) 

=  0  otherwise. 


II  is  then  defined  in  the  following  manner: 

1  k 

II.  =  2.11  ,/k  with  k  being  the  number  of  responses  to  item  i.  (2) 
1  J«1  J 


To  exemplify  the  computation  of  these  indices,  let  us 

consider  the  following  item  involving  the  item  stem  "2  +  2  =  _ ", 

the  responses  "4,  0,  and  8",  and  the  rules  "a  +  b  =  _ , 

a  .  b  =  ,  and  a  -  b  =  With  this  item  the  correct  answer  "4" 

is  interpreted  by  the  correct  rule  ’’a  +  b  a  "  and  by  the 

incorrect  rule  "a  .  b  =  ",  the  incorrect  answer  "0"  is  interpreted 

by  the  incorrect  rule  "a  -  b  *  ",  and  the  incorrect  answer  "8"  is 

unmterpreted.  Figure  2  depicts  the  refined  item  digraph  for  this 
item. 
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Figure  2:  Refined  iten  digraph  of  an  iten  with  three  responses. 


s  (2  +  2 


rl  (4) - *  tl  (a  +  b  *  ) 

_) - ^r2  (0)  t2  (a  .  b  «*  _) 

\j  \l 

^  r3  (8)  -*t3  (a  -  b  *  ) 


The  index  of  response  interpretability  for  this  item  can  be 
calculated  in  the  following  manner.  In  this  item,  k  =  3, 
because  there  are  three  responses  to  this  item, 
k 

Uj  =  2n  /k 


"  <Ilil  +  T1i2  +  U13)/3 


=  (1  +  1  +  0)/3 


The  index  of  response  interpetability  for  this  item  is  .67 
which  indicates  that  67%  of  the  responses  to  the  item  are  cognitively 
interpreted.  This  value  is  quite  high  and  would  very  likely  be 
superior  to  the  indices  of  response  interpretability  of  most  other 
items.  Most  items  have  little  response  interpretability  and  thus 
have  little  diagnostic  value. 

Response  Discrimination 

A  test  item  has  response  discrimination  if  each  response  to  the 
item  is  interpretible  by  only  one  rule.  The  index  of  response 
discrimination,  12^,  indicates  the  degree  to  which  an  item  has 
response  discrimination. 

In  order  to  define  12^,  the  index  of  response  discrimination 
of  item  i,  it  xs  necessary  to  define  12..,  the  index  of  response 
discrimination  for  response  j  to  item  i.  12  is  defined  in  the 
following  manner:  J 


12^  -  l/bod(r^)  if  bod(r^)  >  0  and 
=  0  otherwise. 
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12.  Is  then  defined  in  the  following  Banner: 

1  k 

12,  *  2  12., /k  with  k  being  the  number  of  responses  to  the  item.  (A) 
j-l  J 

To  exemplify  the  computation  of  these  indices,  let  us  apply  them 
to  the  item  depicted  in  Figure  2. 
k 

12.  -  Sl2../k 

j-1  -1 

*  (12ii  +  I2i2  +  I2i3)/3 
=  (1/2  +  1  +  0)/3 

»  1/2 
=  .50. 


The  index  of  response  discrimination  for  this  item  is  .50  which 
indicates  a  modest  level  of  response  discrimination  for  this  item. 

If  a  response  is  either  uninterpreted  or  is  interpreted  by  more  than 
one  rule,  then  that  response  does  not  discriminate  well  among 
cognitive  rules.  As  the  number  of  rules  which  interpret  a  response 
increases,  so  does  the  degree  to  which  the  response  discriminates 
among  cognitive  rules  decrease.  That  condition  is  reflected  in  the 
formulation  of  equation  (3).  The  Index  of  response  discrimination 
is  an  item  discrimination  index  which  is  concerned  with  the  degree  to 
which  an  item  discriminates  among  cognitive  rules  and  not  ability 
groups  as  is  the  concern  of  item  discrimination  indices  of 
conventional  psychometric  theory. 

The  Promise  of  Refined  Item  Digraph  Analysis 

Refined  item  digraph  analysis  provides  a  psychometric  system 
which  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  an  item  has  the 
dense  item  properties  and  thus  has  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  value. 
This  approach  to  item  analysis  involves  ten  dense  item  properties  and 
has  been  developed  by  W.  Bart.  Refined  item  digraph  analysis  also 
provides  a  way  to  evaluate  cognitive  theories  and  instructional 
theories.  Although  only  two  dense  item  properties  are  discussed  in 
this  paper,  it  is  hoped  that  these  two  properties  and  their 
quantitative  indices  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  diagnostic  values 
of  existing  items  and  to  suggest  areas  of  item  research  which  could 
lead  tc  improvements  in  the  diagnostic  values  of  test  items. 
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Test-Itea  Readability:  How  the  Variables  Work 
R.  Eric  Duncan,  Captain,  U9AE 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Introduction 

In  1981,  Duncan  proposed  a  model  of  test-item  readability  which 
incorporated  item,  examinee,  and  environmental  characteristics.  These 
chai actcr istics  interact  to  product  the  readability  level  of  an  item. 
D-.n.-ct  f  1-331),  !.aw.  -_t,  I  acted  a  _t!id  t!._  .-'ati-al  framework  from  which 
t :  .’.a' v  the  semantic  a -d  syntactic  components  '  c  tem  to  its 
r  ead.L :  *  .  ’  ,  .  Tc  correct  that  deficiency  Duncan  adapted  Kintsch’s 
(lCd  gr -posit  tonal  approach  to  text-based  readability  to  multiple 
choice  test  items.  This  paper  will  briefly  describe  this  adapted 
approach,  describe  the  most  critical  syntactic  and  semantic  variables 
.  ...h  predict  item  readability,  and  present  initial  results  in  the 
attempt  to  predict  item  readability. 

Semantic  Variables  and  Kintsch’s  Pr  opo-itiar.—l  Theory 

The  variabl.s  described  here  can  be  grouped  into  four  distinct 
at -as:  semantic  variables,  syntactic  variables,  a  cognitive  load 
variable,  and  measures  of  prior  knowledge.  The  semantic  variables 
include  propositional  density,  operator  density,  argument  density,  and 
propositional  I  . )  "‘he  ...  tables  in  this  area  ate  directly  related 
to  hi,.!  I  ’  ■_  propositional  app,  u-.!.  '  ’  ,  '  -p'.ion  of  memory 

in  semantic  memory  and  so  a  brief  explanation  of  that  t.hecr,  i:.  in 
ot  der  . 

!  ji'.’.s. it's  (1974)  semantic  approach  to  reading  and  processing 
textual  material  focuses  on  the  proposition.  Kintsch  and  Keanu  (1073) 
point  out  that  sentences  read  from  text  are  net  stored  verbatim,  but 
r. that  as  propositions.  Propositions  are  word  concepts  combined  to 
fwt  n.  ..  logical  set  of  lexical  items  and  contain  a  relation  (usually  a 
verb'  and  n  arguments  .'..oaf.,  s-*  ••cti.es,  pronouns).  These 
propositions  are  put  together  in  a  logical  manner,  establishing  a 
.presentation  cf  the  text,  known  as  a  text  base,  ::•  memory,  A  text 
be,-.;  is  simply  "an  sid'-rcd  '  ist  cf  pr  -pesitic-s"  (Kintsch,  1974,  p. 

13).  To  obtain  this  list  of  propositions,  the  text  must  be 
semantically  analysed.  Propositions,  which  include  relation  and 

t '  s' ,  ate  th.n  abstracted  beginning  with  the  first  sentence, 
r.fore  describing  tie  pi  opc-.t.  c  ;al  •- -t.str  uct  ion  process,  relations 
and  arguments  need  to  b-  described.  A  t  elation  is  a  word  concept  'not 
necr-jj.-ily  a  word)  which  describes  .of.,,  action  or  ,!.*.<  f  being  a.l.l 
normally  appears  as  a  verb,  adjective,  adverb.  O'  noun. 

John  sleeps  (SLEEP,  JOHN)  c  1 ) 

Mary  bales  .  .  ;■  -  (BAKE,  MARY,  CAKE)  (2) 

In  example  (1)  from  Kintsch  (1974),  SLEEP,  a  verb,  is  the  relation 
describing  some  action  that  is  being  performed  by  the  argument,  JOHN. 
Fillmore-  <1971)  established  semantic  rules  for  arguments.  Arguments 
must  be-  an  agent,  exper  i  c-ncer ,  instrument,  object,  source  or  goal  and 
cr-  structured  in  that  order  ,>f  importance.  ■  In  example  <2),  MARY  is 
the  agent  that  BAKE<s)  the  object  CAKE.  Propositions  can  se-va  a  . 
a.  gum. -  for  other  propot  i  l  i  sns,  as  well.  In  example  (3), 

If  Mary  trusts  John,  (TRUST,  MARY,  JOHN)  -  a  (3) 

She  is  a  fool  (POOL,  MARY)  =-. 

(CONDITION:  If,  a,b)  =  c 

the  proposition  " c "  has  propositions  embedded  in  it  gua.ents.  This 

function  i  ,  '  -.t  when  building  text  bases,  since  it  is  more 

economical  and  requires  less  memory  spac  -  than  •'(■creating  new 
propositions  that  had  been  processed  earlier. 
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Levels  and  Operators 

lar.fc  features  in  the  d  ~‘,st  * «» f  w.  text  base  are 
presented  '2'.  The  fir.it  feature  is  that  of  the  level  of 

propositions.  "A  propositi rn  is  said  ic  be  subordinate  tc  si  .  t  \  .  r  .  c 
contain.,  as'  argument  that  also  appears  in  the  first  proposition" 

0  int-ch,  el  el . ,  1975).  Subordinat ion  can  occur,  as  is  most  often  the 
case.  immediately  after  the  super  or  dinato  proposition  in  the  text  base, 
cr  car.  occur  much  later  in  the  text  base,  as  1*.  t?  .  _w._»c  uf 
propositions  being  used  as  arguments  for  other  propositions.  In 
example  <01,  subordination  i _  *  .V  wU-J  L>  the  indentation  of 
propositions  "b"  and  "c".  Indentation  uf  pi  oposi ti ans  is  a  convention 
established  *  j  kntsch  ar.d  was  used  m  creating  item  protocols. 

The  second  important  foctur.  shown  in  c  vurr.pl :  '3'  is  that  of 
operators.  Operators  are  mechanisms  which  require  i*'fcrer^e  on  the 
ptr*-  j*.  th*  reader.  Simply,  operators  do  no*-  state  an  explicit 
relationship  among  propositions,  but  rather  chall...gc  the  "  a  Je*  1  - 
obtain  :r  mr  :Mir"  '  ,  .  i..  f ...  mat  ion .  Operators  can 

al_*  h  ■  J:soib:d  as  taxing  Memory  ^pa,-c  and  requiring  memory  searches 
’  .  hut  and  h.  _  .  r.ipulate  previously  encounlw.od 

pi  oposi  tiens .  Tl,-y  include:  C  reality,  Contradict  ion,  Part,  Tine, 
Location,  Condition,  Conjunction,  and  Purp.se.  The  operator  would 
carnally  appear  in  the  listing  of  the  text  '....a.  .a  p.  .  .d  ir  the  "c" 
proposition.  One  additional  operator  (MATCH)  has  been  created  that  was 
not  included  in  Kintsch’s  operators.  This  operator  identifies  the 
cognitive  operation  of  matching  the  propositions  in  the  item 
alternatives  to  those  propositions  stored  in  memo*  y. 

Empirical  Evidence  in  Support  of  Kintsch’s  Theory 

Miw  th:t  the  basic  compcM.  1  ~  '  t'is.tsc!  * s  theory  have  b*  eti 

desc.  *,.i..  .v  -tion  provides  l\.  .r.^i.ii-1  evidence  which  suppu*  t- 

the  contention  that  test  items  are  brol  er.  down  into  logical  semantic 
units  (proposition.*)  before  storage  in  memory. 

Kmtsch  and  Monl  <1972)  demonstrated  that  experimental  subjects 
stored  text  material  t!  .  manner,  regardless  of  the  syntactic 

complexity  of  1h.  text.  They  found  thet  *'  .,ntc:t i .all y  complex 

pur  ..graph.*  to -4  lunger  to  rwuJ  but  that  "uv.  was  n«;  significant 
differences  in  the  number  of  propositions  recalled,  t'lntc.h  and  M.n! 
sugge  t_  1  that  t  -xl  is  not  .  _pr^“ent  *d  itu.tiiw.lly  m  niemcry,  but 
roller  M'.  t  it  is  rcp.,stniid  .».au»nt  l  cal  1  y  in  prep .  c  1 t  u:;.  1  form.  This 
.* vi ’ lence  supports  the  content*...  "  1  '  ,  •  s  d  mlv  propositions 

and  i<,  stored  in  sen  -  *  '  . 

l'mtw.!i  am!  Keenan  « 1073'  examined  the  effect  on  reading  limb  a..u 
1 1  _f  the  number  of  proposi t ions  and  the  level  m  *C'.t  cf  th* 
propositions.  The  length  of  sentences  (total  hJL.b-r  -■ r  .  Js'  and  the 
nuinbL.  of  f»r  opcsi  ti  _ns  the/  cc.-itsined  were  covaried.  This  approach  is 
better  ftuwn  as  propositional  density,  i.e.,  number  of 
pr  uposi  1 1  l  n ^/number  of  words.  The  levels  of  propwi.it  l  enu  wore  also 
varied.  Kmtsch  and  Keenan  found  that,  if  reading  time  was  uni .. .  J, 
propositional  density  significantly  affected  r:  r1  1  .*L-.  They  also 

demonstrated  that  sup^.  ar dinato  propositions  were  recalled  better  than 
subordinate  proposit ions.  TLi-  finding  was  later  supported  by  \  mtsch, 
el  el.  (1975).  Th.c  result  ran  bo  r?C' :  racily  explained  by  refrrn.uj 
bad  to  example  (3).  Proposition  "a"  is  a  super  ordinate  prooo*  i*  j  m 
"hile  propositions  "b"  and  "c"  are  subordinate  to  "a11.  Kintsch  and 
Keenan,  and  Kintsch,  et  el.  have  shown  that  proposi!.-.  "a"  hr  ^  x  l  ' 
probability  re"^l’  than  pi  .vI t.  .  .  "b"  c 

I:»  additi  -r.  ta  supporting  IK  vcsults  of  Kinlsch  **nd  Mc.il  '‘1972) 

!  ’  *  .  \  ui.d  Keen au.  Kintsch,  el  el.,  C1975)  w.l_u  exwUiui  led 
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the-  effects  ’hrt  th.  number  c  f  dik's^ent  word  concepts  (arguments'1 
w.uld  have  on  recall.  Results  ir.dicat.d  that  the  more  frequently  a 
wo.  J  concept  (argument)  is  repeated  in  the  text,  l*  .  b.K..  is 
remembered.  The  authors  also  showed  that,  as  the  number  of  different 
arguments  increases,  reading  time  increases  and  recall  decreases. 

Kintsch,  ct  al.  suggested  that  the  history  paragraphs  may  be  easier 
than  the  science  paragraphs  they  used  because  they  contain  prepositions 
that  “ ;r :  sir  _.iy  part  of  the  subjects’  g.ntral  knowledge"  (p.  SO?). 
Variables  of  Interest 

Experimental  evidence  has  sk: ..  ■’  _!  propositional  d.-Mit,  Mt  ..  r 

propositions/#  of  words),  operator  density  (#  of  operators/#  of 
propositions),  argument  density  (#  different  arguments/#  of 
propositions),  and  proposi t lonal  level  contribute  to  reading 

comprehension.  The  hypothesised  relationship  between  proposi! _ .1 

i-  ' ,  and  reading  comprehension  scores  in  test  items  was  that  as 

CD  increased  (more  propositions  per  word),  the  read. ng  scer ■  necessary 
to  understand  the  iteni  would  also  increase.  This  is  ..Iso  true  for 
operator  density  (CD),  argument  density  (AD),  a*  j  pr .posi 1 1 c.ial  level 
"-L>. 

Syntactic  variables  from  Duncan  (ICC*)  -•  '  !  ;  ■  -luded  in  the 

cct.m_t.  '  ’  1  -  ’-bility.  Center embeddedness,  a  modifying 

word  or  ph--:.  '  .leu  b. tween  the  subject  and  predicate  of  an  item, 

has  been  shown  to  make  text  less  -ump,  el.o..s !  .r.  present  (Lambert 
and  Ciegel,  197)).  A  modi  f  j*  .i„  r‘  re.,  that  precedes  the  subject  of  an 
item  is  Inown  as  a  lef  t-br  ancLed  phrase.  A  phras.  which  fellows  the 
pre-dicate  of  an  item  is  known  as  a  right-branched  phrase.  Schwarts,  et 
jl  . ,  '1970)  skewed  that  left  branched  phrases  reduced  the 
eomprchensibi ) . '  y  .f  l.wt  while  right -branched  phrases  had  no 
a,.p.  .  .'Lie  effect  on  comprehensibility.  These  three  variables,  then, 
constitute  the  syntactic  element  of  test-item  readability. 

There  are  two  other  .lements  that  contribute  to  the  prediction  of 
item  readability:  (1)  measures  of  prior  knowledge,  and  (2)  ccgmtiv. 
load.  Kintsch  and  Vipond  (1977>  suggest  that  prior  knowledge  could 
enhance  1  person’s  ability  to  extract  meaning  from  te*t.  They  indicate 
that  the  best  method  to  assess  prior  knowledge  is  with  a  vocabulary 

!t..l  < _ i'..ri:;g  words  used  l r ■  the  text  material  L.iny  re  d.  T'.i_ 

dir.-ct  .ii.'.'.wJ,  m  the  present  stud,,  -  m.pos.ible  to  apply  sin.-e  a!’ 

.t.l  and  subject  data  (rad  '.ec.i  tale..  r.  orn  historical  data  files. 

Substitu*'’  naasut  es  mcl'ds  jargon  and  unec:.-,  r  .  1..  ....  L. .  jf 

unoomr.on  w  "!s  <UW)  is  determined  by  comparing  all  words  in  an  item  to 
V.  »ru»  Word  List  compiled  by  Kincaid,  cf  ai.,  (1950).  This  list 
tains  the  20,000  most  common  words  used  by  enlisted  Navy  personnel 
with  a  9th  grade'  reading  ability.  After  comparison,  these  words  not 
appearing  in  the  list  are  compared  to  the  text  reference  material  to 
ietern.ini  if  Ihc-y  are  sufficiently  explained.  If  there  is  no 
c /plansti  .n  d  -  f  ini  1 1  on  give:.,  the  wo.  d's)  -,r  „  counted  as  un.  on.ueu . 

The  second  variable  used  to  ascot,  ;.r  .  >r  ’  . . : .  I  -  :  ■  .  jargon.  Jargon 
is  based  on  ’ll  ^ -  .1  cf  the  item  i  J:  gen  words,  such  os 

CBP0,  grade,  and  MAJC0M  are  not  common  to  the  general  public  and  arc- 
specific  to  Air  Force  personnel.  The  jargon  variable  is  expected  to 
enhance  readability  since  the  use  of  jargon  is  commonly  used  in  the 
military  to  communicate  r,  et  .t  1  y  complex  names  or  phrases  in  a 

succinct  manner.  The  v»,  i.b’  -  ..  ’  to  measure  cognitive  load  is 

Bloom’s  Taxonomi cal  Level  (Bloom,  it  al . ,  1956).  This  variable 
indicates  the-  cognitive*  activity  necessary  to  read  and  answer  a  test 
question  ..rid  includes  the  following  levels:  (1)  rote  memory,  (2) 

comprehend  an,  (3)  application,  ()'■  analysis,  (5)  synthesis,  and  (6) 
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evaluation.  Raters  will  ev~lu.  1  '  ?  c  r  .  .  t h * s  variable  and 

indicate-  l!  .  1  •  \ 

Th  ■  interest,  then  include  four  semantic  variables 

adapted  from  Kintsch’s  pr oposi  l i on<*l  appi  l'  '  _  r/ntactic 

\a:  lcblcs,  two  measures  of  p  av.I  .dge,  and  a  variable  to  assess 

e  oyn 1 1 1 ve  1 oad . 

Experimental  Approach 

One  hundred  multiple-choice  items  from  a  commonly  used  Air  Force 
test  wot*  ...-luwted  on  the  variables  of  interest  by  seven  trained 
raters  in  a  counter-bal anced  fashion.  The  data  was  reviewed  by  the 
author  to  insure  accuracy.  Two  thousand  .xanunees  were  randomly 
selected  and  thei.  Armed  Cervices  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  scores 
yhl  ;  used  to  determine  each  examinee's  reading  grade  level  (PGL) .  This 
was  accomplished  using  'egression  equations  provided  by  Madden  and 
Tupes  <1966).  The  PGL  of  the  25th  percentile  of  all  examinees 
answering  each  item  correctly  was  assigned  as  the  PGL  for  that  item. 

The  PG!  and  f  alui  fir  item  were  used  as  the  dependent 

var  ubkj  . «»  full'  .  :»1,  .cc.  Peg***  :si  on  analyses  were  pei  formed  K. 

J*.  a,  Aiine  if  statistically  significant  equations  l  w  predict  test-item 
.wadability  and  item  difficult  .  _uld  be  produced.  T„_  -  :  v  on 

approaches  wire  attempted  -  all  possible  subsets  regression  and 
stepwise  multiple  linear  regression.  The  independent  variables  were 
the  item  var i at  1  os  *..:usl„  *-nbed. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Frequency  analyses  showed  diversity  among  predictor  variables  with 
the  syntactic  variables  providing  little  variability.  This  occurred 
because  the  items  evaluated  were  relatively  syntactically  simpl:. 

Eighty -three  percent  -f  the  items  had  ns  cent cr embedded  phrases  and 
stvcr.t  y  -ei  ght  pc:  .  .‘.t  1  wd  nc  1 u ft- branched  phrases.  PB  did  show  a  bit 
more  variability  wit!  a  rs".g.  0  t  j  8  right-L.  J  phrases,  a  mean 

of  1.92,  and  a  standard  deviation  of  1.73.  Seventy-nine  percent  of  the 
items  were  evaluated  at  the  rote-memory  level  of  Bloom's  Taxonomy  and 
ninety-si/  pel  cent  of  the  items  were  at  or  below  the  application 
level.  Forty-seven  percent  of  the  items  s  *:.t  ~i.. .  J  -it  least  one  jargon 
word  with  one  lie:..  _  .  ,.j  -i:  different  jargon  words.  Since  these 

items  were  writtef.  at  a  relatively  simple  level,  only  sixteen  percent 
of  them  cuntcuned  one  uncommon  wot d,  three  percent  with  two,  and  one 
with  three  uncommon  words. 

The  semantic  variables  scem.d  tc  he.  e  more  normal  distributions 
with  acceptable  means  and  standard  deviation-  T1  -  „•  '  r  .’ion  shown 
below  pr  ,  d  *'.*  .  *  ,  standard  deviations,  varxer  ,  ■  J  numbers 

uf  Tt  JiouU  be  remembered  that,  except  for  proposx t lonai 

level,  these  data  are  proportions,  with  a  range  of  0.00  to  1.00. 

Variable  X  S.D.  Variance  N 

Propositional  Density  .609  .160  .026  100 

Operator  Density  .501  .100  .  .010  100 

Argument  Density  .583  .116  .017  100 

Propositional  Level  5.430  1.183  100 

These  variables  provide  the  most  variability  for  u*-c  m.  c :  w  1. Lien  a. id 
regression  or  all  th.  independent  variables. 

The  25  percentile  RGL  cr  it  trier,  variable  had  Lw  range  and 
variability  than  anticipated.  This  variable  had  a  mien  of  8.916, 
standard  deviation  of  .123,  and  a  range  of  8.691  tu  9.356.  The  item 
p-value  criterion  had  a  mean  of  .470  and  a  standard  deviation  of  .2069, 
with  the  mast  di  fficult  item  being  .08  and  the  easiest  .93. 

Cr»ry  'jveJt  M-*  tc  0*  C  f  •»  '  Jl 
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F.valuati  .  ■  '  l*.  -  iiel.liun  Matrix  is  mad-;  with  a  0.10  lev.t  _f 

significance  in  mind.  fine  of  the  correlations  amc  -g  t!ic  syntactic 
variaLl...  'CE,  LB,  and  R3)  cere  sigmfl.ac.l.  Tluc  is  most  likely  due 
1  ''  .  I.,-  r  iability  in  CE  and  LB.  The  relationships  of  the 

syntactic  variables  and  the  measures  of  prior  knowledge  '.'ire  alsa 
insignificant.  Kewc..-,  the  correlation  of  -.  IB  between  jargon  fJ.'.f" 
and  uncommon  words  CUUO  was  significant  at  p=.06.  If  the  thecrcti.al 
rel at  1 onshi ps  between  these  variables  and  comprehension  are  true,  the 
negative  relationship  indicates  that  jargon  aids  in  item  comprehension, 
while  uncommon  words  hinder. 

The  cor  i  el  at oils  b.tuc„,r  -yntcCtic  and  scmunt.c  variables  tended  to 
support  anticipated  relati  unship..  Ih  relation  between 

propositional  dot.  .it}  fr'?'  _-,d  PB  fr=-. -12, pf . 071 '  indie,  tes  that  as  the 
number  of  propositions  per  word  increases  the  frequency  of 
right -branched  phrases  decreases.  This  finding  is  logical,  in  that, 
high  PD  values  usually  occurred  in  items  with  few  words.  The 
propositional  level  fRL'  '  „  .  .lem  often  shows  modification  within  it. 

PB  also  indicates  modifying  phrases.  T!-..  .  ong  relationship  should 

and  decs  exist.  Surprisingly,  eperator  density  ’CD)  has  a  positive 
correlation  with  LB  fr  =  .23,p'.05'.  This  result  indicates  that  as  the 
number  of  operators  increase  so  does  the  number  of  left-branched 
phrases.  The  only  explanatic..  th_  author  can  provide  is  that  0D,  like 
LB  may  ■  -I  j‘  *i  1  comprehension  as  its  frequency  increases. 

Tlic  -relations  among  the  semantic  .  .  d  -*-.s  that, 

argument  density  fAD)  has  stronger  relationships  with  the  other 
semantic  variables  than  does  PD.  This  may  be  a  function  of  the  lack  of 
1.  ,ui  :  1,  m  PD.  The  0D  variable  relates  negatively  to  AD  which 
reinforces  the  previous  observation  about  0D  ( r .Cl , p  '  .001 ) , 

The  regression  analyses  were  disappointing  in  that  the  P2  values 
account .1  for  little  variano  .  In  the  stepwise  multiple  linear 
regression  analysis  with  the  C5th  percentile  RGL  as  the  criterion,  only 
three  variables  contributed  to  u  nuii.iy','.  :l-.r.ge  in  the  P*  -  PB,  LB, 
and  Blo.-fn’s  Ta  'ner.iy.  Th  -  regression  equation  with  these  variables 
,5i  ‘  i'.'i.  .-d  a  r'.’ltiple  P  of  .  C31  and  an  P2  of  .053  with  an  T  of  1.75 
''nonsignificant'.  When  stepwise  regression  was  use  J  to  predict  item 
difficulty,  different  i  ndep.r.Jcii1.  vat:,  tie?  .  .  ntributed  to  evplained 
var. These  variables,  j  rgon,  PD,  and  0B,  ^icJuc.I  -  multiple  P 
of  . 333  and  a,.  P-'  cf  .054,  with  at.  T  of  1 . ’77.  The  all  possible 
rigressians  analysis,  using  P2  as  the  ..election  criterion,  produced 
almost  identical  results. 

1c  ncit'i-.  ..  the  analyses  with  either  criterion  variable 
produced  a  significant  Pa,  they  do  point  out  some  possible  trends.  One 
of  the  more  interesting  trends  is  that  syntactic  variables  tend  to 
pt  -diet  PEL  better  than  semantic  variables  and  prior  knowledge,  while 
semantic  variables  and  jargon  tend  to  predict  it.:..  ; -values  better  than 
t!i  .  .ther  variables.  TL:  .  author  believes  that  measured  PGL  <  or 
estimated  in  the  case  of  the  criterion  variable  used  in  this  research! 
may  reveal  how  an  item  is  put  together  and  not  what  it  is  asking.  for 
example,  a  person  with  a  higher  PGL  may  be  belter  able  to  grapple  with 
complex  syntax  and  cicoid  it  type  of  information  is  being  sought 
Crete,  application,  etc.)  more  easily  thu:.  ,  .-  ..'.vidual  with  a  lower 
PGL.  This  then  allows  the  bct*.:-r  reader  to  get  to  the  meat  of  the 
question  and  start  matching  the  propositional  makeup  of  the  item  with 
what  is  stored  in  memory.  The  prediction  of  item  p-values  by  the 
semantic  variables  and  jargon  indicates  that  item  difficult}  results 
from  the  closeness  of  II..  -.it  -  tlir  propositions  in  the  item 

and  propositions  stored  by  *1.  .  .  ..  v k.t  was  obtained  through 
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the-  study  refer «nco  material.  Test  items,  then,  should  be 

-,y  nta.tleally  simple  and  provide  propositions  as  similar  to  these  in 

the  reference  material  as  possible. 

There  is,  however  ,  more  to  test-item  readability  than  just  the  iter., 
characteristics.  It  is  possible  that  the  examinee  controls  the 
majority  of  the  variance  in  item  readability  and  that  the  items 
themselves  can  be  massaged  only  so  much.  More  items  with  greater 
variability  in  their  characteristics  need  to  be  analysed  i -  de* n  nine 
if  this  conclusion  is  valid. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  SERVICE  JOB  STANDARDS  FOR  FOUR  MILITARY  SPECIALTIES 


Brian  K.  Waters 

Hunan  Resources  Research  Organization 


The  O.S.  Military  Services  (Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force) 
enlist  over  300,000  new  active  duty  recruits  each  year.  The  Services  use 
numerous  criteria,  primarily  aptitude  composite  scores,  to  assign  a  recruit 
to  one  of  the  hundreds  of  Service  specialties. 1  It  would  seem  reasonable  that 
aptitude  entry  requirements  for  similar  jobs  across  Services  would  be  some¬ 
what  similar.  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  composite 
score  entrance  requirements  for  four  different  kinds  of  jobs  across  the  four 
Military  Services,  (Radio  Operator,  Jet  Engine  Mechanic,  Artilleryman,  and 
Administrative  Specialist)  are  analyzed  in  this  paper.  Entry  standards  for 
each  specialty  are  shown  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  the  national  youth  pop¬ 
ulation  who  meet  minimum  scores  for  each  specialty/Service.  Service  recruit¬ 
ing  goals  for  FY  1986  for  these  jobs,  in  terms  of  desired  distributions  of 
AFQT  scores,  are  discussed  along  with  their  relationship  with  the  minimum 
standards.  Similarities  and  differences  in  aptitude  level  requirements 
across  Services  and  specialties  are  examined  for  their  implications  for  man¬ 
power  policy.. 

SERVICE  DIFFERENCES 

It  is  important  that  the  reader  understand  at  the  outset  that  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Services  have  distinctly  different,  Congressionally-mandated  functions 
which  affect  the  kinds  of  skills,  knowledges,  and  abilities  that  they  need  to 
fulfill  their  respective  missions.  The  Army  and  Marine  Corps,  for  example, 
have  extensive  ground  combat  responsibilities  which  are  quite  different  from 
most  Air  Force  and  Navy  specialties  which  tend  to  be  more  technically  orien¬ 
ted.  Certainly  the  environment  of  a  ship  is  very  different  from  an  aircraft, 
tank,  or  infartry  foxhole.  Even  for  what  is  ostensibly  the  “same"  job,  such 
as  aircraft  mechanic,  the  particular  weapon  system  may  dictate  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  mix  of  abilities  for  job  incumbents.  These  job  differences,  and  the 
historical,  cultural,  and  organizational  traditions  of  che  Services  dictate 
that  each  one  set  its  own  classification  standards.  The  Services  have  had 
long-standing  research  programs  to  validate  their  standards,  generally  based 
upon  the  statistical  relationship  between  aptitude  test  scores  and  perform¬ 
ance  in  military  training.  More  recently,  the  Service  personnel  research 
laboratories  have  been  trying  to  validate  their  selection  and  classification 
procedures  against  actual  on-the-job  performance  —  a  far  more  difficult, 
though  also  more  desirable  basis  for  the  establishment  of  minimum  aptitude 
standards. 


1 

A  generic  term  "specialty"  is  used  in  this  paper  to  denote  occupations 
^across  Services,  including  Navy  ratings. 

Paper  presented  at  the  27th  annual  meeting  of  the  Military  Testing  Associa¬ 
tion  in  San  Diego,  C  ,  October  24,  1965.  The  opinions  expressed  in  this 
paper  are  those  of  the  author,  and  do  not  represent  official  DoD  or  Service 
policy. 
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SELECTION  OF  SPECIALTIES  FOR  ANALYSIS 


It  was  desired  that  a  sampling  of  military  specialties  be  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  broader  examination  of  Service  classification  processes  beyond  a  sin¬ 
gle  job.  Several  criteria  were  used  to  select  the  specialties  for  analysis 
from  the  hundreds  of  Service  specialties.  First,  candidate  specialties  had 
to  be  part  of  the  32  occupational  specialties  being  investigated  in  the  ' 

Joint-Service  sponsored  job  performance  measurement  ( J PM)  project.  Second, 
specialties  with  cross-Service  equivalent  jobs  were  sought.  Third,  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  mechanical,  administrative,  electrical,  and  general  specialties  r 

was  desired.  Fourth,  at  least  one  combat  specialty  would  be  included,  and 
finally,  specialties  which  had  a  relatively  large  number  of  annual  accessions 
in  each  Service  would  be  most  useful. 

The  DoD  Occupational  Conversion  Table,  which  categorizes  Service  spec¬ 
ialties  into  common  OoO  occupational  groupings  in  terms  of  similar  tasks, 
provided  the  basis  for  cross-Service  specialty  matches.  Four  OoD  Occupation¬ 
al  Codes  were  selected.  Table  1  shows  the  four  primary  specialties  and  their 
equivalent  jobs  in  the  other  Services. 


TABLE  1  Occupational  Spoclattlaa  Sal  acted 


DoO  Occupation*) 
Cod* 

(Typ*) 

Specialty 

Data 

Army 

Military 

Navy 

S*rvic* 

Marin*  Corp* 

Air  Force 

W1 

Specialty 

Cannon 

Gunner'* 

FtoW  ArfH»ryb 

a 

(Combat) 

Crtwman 

Mat* 

Battaryman 

Service  Cod* 

13B 

OM 

0811 

# 

24,025 

7,462 

2,621 

201 

Spoctalty 

Radio  Teletype 

Radioman** 

Field  Radio 

Ground  Radio 

(Electrical) 

Operator 

Operator 

Operator 

Service  Cod* 

05C 

RM 

253X 

2935X 

# 

1,691 

16,161 

6,100 

1,749 

310 

Specialty 

Admin 

Yeoman 

Admin 

Admin 

(Admlniatrett?*) 

Sp«cl«ll*tb 

Clerk 

Speclallat 

Service  Cod* 

71L 

YN 

01 5X 

702X0 

# 

24,416 

11,966 

4,243 

27,528 

Ml 

Specialty 

Aircraft  Power* 

Aviation 

Aircraft  Power 

Jet  Engine 

(Mechanical) 

Plant  Repairman 

Machinist'*  Mat* 

Plant  Mechanic 

Mechanic^ 

Service  Cede 

60S 

AD 

602X 

426X2 

# 

640 

13.340 

1,122 

10,620 

*No  Air  Fofca  equivalent  apeclalty  to  OoO  Occupational  Codo  041 
bPriniafy  JPM  project  Service  Specialty 


The  four  jobs  selected  include  about  nine  percent  of  Army  enlisted  posi¬ 
tions,  ten  percent  of  Navy  billets,  eight  percent  of  Marine  Corps  jobs,  and 
eight  percent  of  Air  Force  enlisted  positions.  Although  certainly  not  sta¬ 
tistically  representative  of  the  hundreds  of  separate  specialties  in  the  four 
Services,  they  do  suggest  how  a  relatively  large  number  of  new  recruits  are 
matched  with  their  jobs. 
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STUDY  LIMITATIONS 


The  target  population  for  this  study  is  limited  to  the  U.  S.  Military 
Services'  active  duty  enlisted  personnel  policies  in  March,  1985,  Informa¬ 
tion  provided  during  interviews  with  Service  and  DoD  policy  personnel  nay  not 
reflect  official  positions  or  policies.  Data  shown  reflect  only  the  four 
specialties  examined  and  do  not  generalize  to  other  occupations. 

SPECIALTIES  ANALYZED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

Table  1  depicts  the  four  specialties  chosen  for  analysis  across  the  four 
Services.  DoD  has  arrayed  all  Service  specialties  into  categories  which  are 
similar  to  one-another  based  upon  detailed  task  analyses  of  toe  jobs  by  occu¬ 
pational  analysts.  Clusters  of  the  specialties  analyzed  in  this  study  are 
identified  by  the  DoD  Occupational  Codes  shown  on  the  far  left  of  the  table. 
Service-specific  aptitude  composites  are  made  up  of  three  or  more  ASVAB  sub¬ 
test  scores  as  shown  in  Table  2.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Services  use 
different  score  scales  for  their  composites.  Thus,  comparisons  of  composite 


TABLE  2  Minimum  Entry  Standards  tor  Four  Analyaad  Spaclaltlea,  by  Sorvtcs 


DoD 

Military 

Specialty 

Specialty 

Classification 

Minimum 

P*f»nl  PAY* 

Coda 

Service 

TWe 

Code 

Composite 

Scott 

Qualified 

041 

Amy 

Cannon  Crewman 

13B 

AR*C$*MC*MK 

» 

71  3 

Navy 

Gunner’s  Mate 

GM 

AR+EI+GS+MK 

204 

54  6 

Marines 

Air  Force 

Field  Artillery  Batteryman 

OS  1 1 

AR+CS*MC«MK 

•0 

67.4 

201 

Army 

Radio  Teletype  Operator 

05C 

A3*CS*NO*PCtWX 

100 

51  6 

Navy 

Radioman 

RM 

AR*CS»NO*WK 

140 

55  7 

Marines 

Field  Radio  Operator 

2S3X 

AR+bl+GS+MK 

ft) 

885 

Air  Force 

Ground  Radio  Operator 

2935X 

C$*NO*PC*WK 

50 

42.8 

510 

Army 

Administrative  Specialist 

71L 

CSrNO*PC*WK 

95 

560 

Navy 

Yeoman 

YN 

AR+C8+NO+WK 

185 

30  4 

Marines 

Administrative  Clerk 

015X 

CS*NO*PC*WK 

100 

43  3 

Air  Force 

Administrative  Specialist 

702X0 

CS+NO+PC+WK 

35 

541 

801 

Army 

Aircraft  Power  Plant  Repairman 

6*8 

AS+EI+MC+NO 

100 

54  2 

Navy 

Aviation  Machinist's  Mate 

AO 

AR*GS*EI*MK 

190 

64  4 

Marines 

Aircraft  Powerplant  Mechanic 

802X 

AS+EI+MC+NO 

100 

54.1 

Air  Force 

Jet  Engine  Mechanic 

428X2 

AS+GS+MC 

30 

569 

SOURCE  Eitelberg,  MJ.  with  lathrop  ME.  a  Laurence.  JH  Manpowr  for  Military  Occupations.  (1985)  Naval  Postgraduate 
School  Monterey,  CA 

a18-23  year  old  males  qualified  lor  specialty  (From  Profile  of  American  Youth  Population) 

NOTE  ASVAB  Subtest  abbreviations  are  as  follows 


AR 

•  Arithmetic  Reasoning 

MC 

» 

Mechanical  Comprehension 

AS 

■  Automotive-Shop  Information 

MK 

c 

Mathematics  Knowledge 

CS 

e  Coding  Speed 

NO 

*. 

Numerical  Operations 

El 

o  Electronics  Information 

PC 

« 

Paragraph  Comprehension 

GS 

■  General  Science 

WK 

■ 

Word  Knowledge 
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cutting  scores  should  not  be  made  across  Services.  Figure  1  displays  the 
proportion  of  the  18-23  year  old  national  population  who  meet  minumum 
aptitude  composite  score  standards  for  the  041,  201,  510,  and  601  Doll 
Occupational  Code  specialties  analyzed  in  this  study. 


DoD  Occupation*!  Coda 

•n-i* Mftnt 

•ounce  mi 

Fkgur*  l  Percent  o4  NaUon*  PopuUtioo  ot  1*  *J  Year  OM  M Who  Ou*M«d  tor  Sorvico 
Entry  and  Specialty  Entry  by  OoO  Occupational  Coda  and  Sarvfca 


Table  2  and  Figure  1  contain  a  great  deal  of  data  about  the  effects  of 
formal  Service  standards  on  qualification  for  these  four  jobs.  Differences 
within  similar  jobs  across  Services  and  across  the  four  specialities  are 
striking.  For  example,  in  the  administrative  specialties  (DoD  Code  510),  56 
percent  and  54  percent  of  youth  would  qualify  for  the  Army  71L  and  Air  Force 
702X0  specialties  respectively,  but  only  30  percent  for  the  ostensibly 
comparable  Navy  rating  of  Yeoman.  Hither  the  jobs  are  not  really  similar  as 
the  DoD  Occupational  Code  suggests,  or  other  policy  variables  are  entering 
the  standard  setting  process.  This  type  of  inter-Service  difference  is 
common,  and  will  likely  complicate  the  cross-Service  use  of  JPM  project 
results.  Similarly,  looking  at  these  four  specialties  across  the  four 
Services  yields  inconsistent  results.  The  most  difficult  of  the  jobs  to 
qualify  for  in  the  Navy  is  Yeoman;  while  for  the  Army,  it  is  Radio  Teletype 
Operator;  for  the  Marines,  Administrative  Clerk;  and  for  the  Air  Force, 
Ground  Radio  Operator.  Of  the  four  specialties  examined,  lowest  aptitude 
composite  scores  are  required  to  qualify  for  Cannon  Crewnan,  Aviation 
Machinist's  Mate,  Field  Artillery  Batteryman  and  Field  Radio  Operator,  and 
Jet  Engine  Mechanic  for  the  four  Services,  respectively.  Certainly  there  are 
quite  different  Service  policies  reflected  in  these  data. 
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Table  3  displays  the  Services'  AFQT  category  recruiting  goals  for  the 
four  specialties  from  a  recent  report  to  Congress.  (OoD,  1985)  A  remarkable 
diversity  exists  between  Services  in  their  desired  aptitude  distributions  for 
new  recruits  in  ostensibly  the  same  jobs.  A  comparison  of  these  Service  re¬ 
quirements  is  also  surprising  when  considered  along  with  the  previously  dis¬ 
cussed  qualification  standards  for  these  jobs.  For  example,  the  Navy  goal  is 
100  percent  of  its  Yeomen  recruits  to  be  in  AFQT  Categories  !  to  1 1 1 A  (the 
upper  half  of  the  population).  The  implications  of  these  data  on  recruiting 
costs  and  supply/demand  are  obvious,  though  the  rationale  appears  less  so. 
An  excellent  discussion  of  these  issues  is  available  in  OoD,  1985,  Volume  1. 
Other  similar  comparisons  of  Tables  2  and  3  data  are  equally  provocative.  In 
some  cases,  it  appears  that  goals  may  be  driven  by  a  Service's  recruiting 
market  rather  than  by  Service  personnel  requirements. 


TABU  3  MlIKaiy  Service  FY  19«6  AFQT  Recrulilng  Qo*tt  for  Four  Specialist 


DoO 

Code 

MttUry 

Sendee 

Specialty 

Tttt 

Specialty 

Code 

FY  IMS  Percent  AFQT  Category  QoeH 

I-I1IA  IIIB  IV 

041 

Army 

Cannon  Crewman 

13B 

U 

30 

12 

Navy 

Gunner'*  Mate 

GM 

•0 

28 

12 

Mtrlnn 

Field  ArtHJery  Battery  man 

Mil 

54 

07 

t 

Air  Fore* 

" 

201 

Army 

Radio  Teletype  Operator 

osc 

84 

27 

9 

Navy 

Radioman 

RM 

32 

4t 

20 

Marine* 

Field  Radio  Operator 

253X 

81 

38 

3 

Air  Forte 

Ground  Radio  Operator 

2935X 

to 

10 

0 

510 

Army 

Admlniatrativ*  Specie  llat 

71L 

04 

20 

7 

Navy 

Yeoman 

YN 

100 

Cr 

0 

Marine* 

Admlnktrattv*  Cleric 

01 IX 

71 

28 

1 

Air  Fore* 

Adminlatrattv#  Special**! 

702X0 

to 

10 

0 

601 

Army 

Aircraft  Powerpiant  Ropakman 

88B 

70 

24 

6 

Navy 

Aviation  Machinist'*  Mate 

AD 

73 

20 

6 

Marina* 

Aircraft  Powerpiant  Mechanic 

602X 

74 

26 

0 

Air  Fore* 

Jet  Engine  Mechanic 

428X2 

79 

21 

0 

SOURCE  OoD  1985 


CONCLUSION 

Although  it  is  clear  that  the  individual  Services  must  retain  the 
prerogative  of  setting  .their  own  classification  standards  based  upon  their 
own  personnel  requirements,  the  analysis  in  this  paper  opens  many  questions 
in  the  mind  of  the  military  manpower  analyst.  Why  are  there  such  diverse 
entry  standards  for  what  are  ostensibly  the  same  jobs  across  Services?  Why 
do  the  Services  require  radically  different  aptitude  distributions  for 
personnel  fulfilling  the  specialties  with  the  same  DoO  Occupational  Codes? 
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The  questions  raised  seem  to  point  toward  the  methodologies  used  by  the 
Services  to  define  their  personnel  requirements.  As  shown  by  their 
submissions  to  the  Congress  (OoO,  1985,  Vol.  1),  their  methods  for 
determining  their  manpower  requirements  are  not  consistent.  There  appears  to 
be  a  high  priority  need  for  research  into  estaolishing  a  methodology  for 
determining  the  aptitude  needs  of  the  Services  based  upon  a  defensible  way  of 
specifying  minimum  requirements  for  each  specialty.  Such  a  methodological 
breakthrough  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  assignment  of  personnel  to 
specialties  in  all  of  the  Services,  and  would  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
requests  for  recruiting  and  training  resources  to  the  Congress. 
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EXPLORING  A  STATISTICALLY  VIABLE  ASSIGNMENT  BASIS 
USING  ASVAB 

DR.  M.  MARK  SCHWARTZ 

U.S.  ARMY  INTELLIGENCE  SCHOOL 
FT.  DEVENS,  MA 


INTRODUCTION.  The  utilization  of  the  ASVAB  tests  for  determining 
likelihood  of  success  in  r!OS  training  is  premised  on  establishing 
minimum  scores  on  1  or  2  of  the  tests,  above  which  a  person  is 
deemed  suitable  for  training  in  that  MOS.  This  minimum-score 
concept,  in  essence,  states  that  (a)  all  persons  above  this 
score  are  equally  likely  to  succeed  and  (b)  the  other  tests  in 
the  battery  are  not  essential  information  for  determining  success 
in  MOS  training. 

These  two  points  raise  issues  of  (a)  is  there  a  maximum  score 
above  which  a  person  may  be  not  qualified,  and  (b)  why  not  use 
all  the  data  collected?  Although  there  is  a  range  of  personal 
and  training-environment  factors  influencing  the  likelihood  of 
training  success,  this  paper  addresses  only  the  characteristics 
captured  and  described  by  the  ASVAB  tests.  The  test  results  are 
aptitude/ability  indices,  summarized  in  a  profile  of  10  scores. 

Sample  profiles  are: 


TABLE  I 


CO 

FA 

EL 

OF 

GM 

MM 

CL 

ST 

GT 

SC 

STUDENT  1 

135 

147 

135 

124 

128 

122 

141 

138 

133 

133 

STUDENT  2 

89 

94 

108 

88 

109 

95 

92 

101 

95 

91 

As  an  introduction  to  this  paper's  direction,  these  are  real 
data,  where  student  1  did  not  succeed  (DROP)  and  student  2  did 
succeed  (GRAD).  Using  these  two  for  discussion  purposes,  these 
could  be  called  two  good  examples  of  "other  factor"  influence. 
Both  met  the  criterion  for  entrance,  although  the  seemingly 
better  candidate  wasn't  successful.  An  alternate  reaction  to 
these  two  cases  could  be  that  this  is  simply  an  example  of 
predictable  and  expected"  classification  error".  However,  both 
of  these  explanations  dismiss  the  possibility  that  there  is  a 
meaningful  source  of  explanation  in  the  context  of  the  available 
data.  Even  a  response  of  "oh  my,  it's  time  to  revalidate", 
although  a  professional  response,  is  not  the  only  alternative. 
All  three  of  these  reactions,  I  contend,  divert  our  attention 
from  the  system,  which  collects  a  lot  of  data,  summarizes  it  in  a 
profile  of  10  scores,  and  then  proceeds  to  ignore  80  to  90%  of 
the  available  information  in  the  decision-making  process.  This 
is  not  a  condemnation  but  rather  a  description,  and  it  beqs  the 
question:  does  the  data  contain  useful  patterns  of  information? 
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FOCUSING  THE  QUESTION.  Bv  definition,  the  word  "patterns"  states 
that  the  entire  profile  and  aggregates  of  profiles  are  to  be 
addressed.  This  is  immediately  different  from  the  concept  of 
selecting  one  or  two  scales  from  the  set  and  then  fixing  a  point 
on  those  scales  as  criteria.  The  assessment  schema  has  been 
shifted  from  looking  at  individual  scores  on  an  absolute  scale  to 
looking  at  the  entire  profile  collectively,  and  on  a  relative 
scale. 

Just  as  the  word  "patterns”  did,  the  word  “relative"  signals  a 
different  conception,  xn  doing  this,  we  are  allowing  that  there 
may  be  contributory  and  interacting  effects  of  the  character¬ 
istics  these  10  test  scores  describe.  In  essence,  let  us  assume 
that  all  the  information  is  relevant  and  that  what  needs  to  be 
determined  is  how  much  of  each  one,  relatively,  is  present  in 
GRADS  and  DROPS.  For  example,  referring  to  the  two  sample  pro¬ 
files  in  Table  1,  the  focus  is  now  on  the  relative  amounts  of 
ability/aptitude  each  person  possesses.  Notice  that  on  an  ab¬ 
solute  scale,  case  1  and  case  2  are  distinctly  different  if  we 
compare  thair  scores  on  any  given  test,  and  although  student  1 
has  higher  scores  on  every  test,  both  students  show  different 
patterns  of  ability/aptitude  within  their  own  profile.  One  way 
to  easily  see  this  is  to  rank  each  individual's  score  profile — 
in  essence,  for  each  individual  what  are  the  relative  amounts  of 
CO,  FA,  EL,  ETC, —  and  in  doing  so,  a  picture  emerges  which 
shows  discrimination  between  these  students,  but  in  a  different 
context. 


Ranked,  with  ties,  the  two  profiles  become: 


TEST 

i 

2 

3 

4 

TABLE  II 

5  6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

— 

— 

DROP 

6.5 

10 

6.5 

2 

3  1 

9 

8 

4.5 

4.5 

GRAD 

2 

5 

9 

1 

10  6.5 

4 

8 

6.5 

3 

Notice  that  tests  4,8,9,  and  10  show  roughly  equivalent  ranks 
(both  high  or  low),  while  tests  3,5,  and  6  are  low  for  the  DROP 
when  compared  to  the  GRAD,  and  conversely  for  tests  1,2,  and  7. 
Note  that  test  8,  which  is  used  for  the  school  selection  cri¬ 
terion,  shows  an  "8"  for  both  individuals,  indicating  that  within 
each  individuals  ropetoire  of  sk i lls/knowledqe/ability/aptitude/- 
etc.,  the  characteristics  captured  in  this  test  rank  the  same 
relative  to  the  other  characteristics  in  the  profile.  This 
analysis  presents  a  different  picture  from  the  one  seen  when 
lookinq  at  raw  ASVAB  scores.  Table  I  shows  clear  discrimination 
between  DROP  and  GRAD,  while  Table  II  indicates  three  different 
nodes  of  information  —  one  in  favor  of  the  DROP,  one  in  favor  of 
the  GRAD,  and  one  "even".  What  is  now  occuring  is  a  horizontal 
and  vertical  scanninq  of'quantity  of  test  X",  and  it  is  this 
simultaneous  within  and  between  comparison  that  provides  a  basis 
for  "collective  and  relative"  comparison.  The  question  now  is 
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whether  this  is  a  significant  and  useable  pattern  within  and 
between  groups  of  DROPS  and  GRADs,  and  if  so,  how  can  these 
patterns  be  assessed? 

PSYCHOMETRIC  CROSSFERTILIZATION.  Ranking  ignores  absolute  ASVAB 
vaiue,  as  Hi  the  case  of  the  ranks  of  test  4,  where  a  score  of 
124  (rank  =  2)  is  roughly  equivalent  to  a  score  of  88  (rank  =  1). 
Realizing  inherent  theoretical  questions  about  rank  and  the  use 
of  rank  means,  in  order  to  step  up  from  talking  about  individuals 
to  groups  the  mean  is  the  most  convenient  metric  to  use.  Tnen 
each  individual  rank  can  be  compared  to  the  group  GRAD  and  DROP 
mean  for  each  test  to  see  if  on  that  characteristic,  the 
individual  "looks  more  like"  A  DROP  or  a  GRAD.  The  expression 
"looks  more  like"  translates  roughly  to  does  the  individual  look 
more  like  a  member  of  their  group  or  the  other  group,  using 
closer-to-the-mean  as  the  criterion. 

The  purpose  of  this  comparison  is  to  transform  the  individual's 
profile  of  ranks,  which  was  tranformed  from  the  ASVAB  profile, 
into  a  profile  of  yes-or-no,  symbolized  as  1  =  looks  more  like  a 
GRAD  on  this  test,  and  0  =  looks  more  like  a  DROP  on  this  test. 


Below  is  a  summary  of  all  the  transformations  so  far. 


ASVAB 

Rank 

TABLE  III 

Group 

Rank  Means 

Status 
(G=l ;  D=0 ) 

Overall 

Classification 

DTO£ 

Grad 

Drop 

Grad 

Drop 

Grad 

DrO£ 

Grad 

Drop  Grad 

TEST 

1  135 

89 

6.5 

2 

5.17 

5.05 

0 

1 

Drop  Grad 

2 

147 

74 

10 

5 

7.17 

6.35 

0 

1 

3 

135 

108 

6.5 

q 

5.53 

5.17 

0 

1 

4 

124 

88 

2 

i 

4.83 

4.63 

1 

1 

5 

128 

109 

3 

10 

4.17 

4.98 

0 

1 

6 

122 

95 

1 

6.5 

3.23 

3.60 

0 

1 

7 

141 

92 

9 

4 

6.48 

6.05 

0 

1 

8 

138 

101 

8 

8 

5.85 

6.57 

1 

1 

9 

133 

95 

4.5 

6.5 

7.03 

6.70 

1 

1 

10 

133 

91 

4.5 

3 

5.53 

5.90 

0 

0 

The  status  profiles  can  b°  examined  to  assess  an  individual's 
standing  on  each  test.  The  question  is  how  to  collectively 
summarize  all  these  individual  assessments.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  performing  these  transformations  can  contribute  to  some  loss 
of  fidelity.  However,  the  ultimate  results  indicate  that  a 
viable  system  is  operating.  The  answer  to  the  question  of  how  to 
collectively  assess  the  overall  status  from  the  individual  status 
indices  lies  in  the  application  of  a  Bayesian  technique  for 
calculating  the  probability  of  group  membership.  Item  Response 
Theory  relies  on  the  natural  dichot  -mw  of  an  item  being  right  or 
wrong,  plus  other  Important  item  characteristics.  But  the 
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concern  here  is  not  right  or  wrong,  but  "looking  like".  This 
Bayesian  procedure  takes  into  account  each  qroups  total  "like¬ 
ness"  for  each  test  (something  like  the  p-value  in  item  analysis) 
and  uses  this  information  with  the  individual's  "likeness"  to 
compute  a  probability,  using  all  10  scores,  that  the  individual 
is  a  GRAD  or  DROP.  Despite  the  apparent  outcome  of  classifying 
the  GRAD  and  the  DROP  when  looking  at  the  status  column  in  Table 
III,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  cases  were  selected  for 
demonstration,  and  not  all  cases  are  gs  clear. 

AN  EMPIRICAL  VIEW  AHD  DISCUSSION.  Two  simple  tests  of  this  con- 
ception  were  done.  The  procedure  was  to  take  30  actual  DROPS  and 
GRADS  ASVAB  data  (a  second  case  had  16  each) ,  transform  the 
scores,  apply  the  Bayesian  procedure,  and  then  compare  the  actual 
status  with  the  classification  outcomes. 

The  results  were: 


TABLE  IV 


Classification  Classification 

GRAD  DROP  GRAD  DROP 


GRAD 

( N=30 ) 

21 

9 

GRAD 

( N=16 )_ 

12 

4 

ACTUAL 

DROP 

( N=  30 ) 

11 

19 

GRAD 

( N=16 )_ 

6 

10 

TOT= 

32 

28 

TOT= 

18 

14 

Case  1  Case  2 


Statistically,  both  cases  are  significant,  with  chi-square  =  6.70 
for  case  1  and  8.57  for  case  2.  Classification  error  for  both 
cases  are: 


TABLE  V 

Case  1  Case  2 

Grad  Error  Rate  39%  25% 

Drop  Error  Rate  37%  38% 


The  values  in  Table  V  are  rouqhly  equivalent,  which  can  be 
interpreted  as  an  indication  that  -the  approach  used  operates 
across  these  2  MOSs,  suggesting  that  there  may  be  a  viable  basis 
for  expectation  that  it  can  be  applied  for  all  MOS. 

Given  the  small  samples  used  in  this  pilot  research,  the  somewhat 
high  error  rates  are  just  indicators  and  neither  a  minimum  nor  a 
maximum  expectation.  As  sample  size  increases,  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  the  expected  change  in  mean  rank,  which  is  a  key 
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value  in  the  overall  process.  Theoretically,  if  the  law  of  large 
numbers  operates,  all  means  would  go  to  5.5.  However,  some  of  the 
reported  means  in  Table  III  suggest  that  the  likelihood  is  that  a 
systematic,  non-random  principle  is  operating,  and  the  means 
would  not  converge. 

CONCLUSION .  This  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  but  rather 
exploratory.  The  goal  here  was  not  to  have  error-free 
classification  but  rather  to  demonstrate  that  models  other  than 
the  current  ones  used  for  assessing  profiles  of  data  do  show 
promise  and  merit  further  research.  This  model  could  be  extended 
to  the  point  of  realizing  that  all  the  requisite  data  could  be 
compiled  and  updated  at  each  school,  transmitted  to  every 
recruiting  office,  and  utilized  to  evaluate  the  likelihood  of 
successful  training  in  a  range  of  MOSs  by  simply  entering  an 
individual's  profile  of  scores  into  a  computer. 
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The  Validity  of  ASVAB  for  Predicting 
Training  and  SQT  Performance 

Paul  G.  Roasmeissl 
U.S.  Army  Research  Institute1 

Ronald  H.  McLaughlin,  Lauros3  L.  Vise  and  David  A.  Brandt 
American  Institutes  for  Research 


This  paper  is  a  condensation  of  a  larger  report  (McLaughlin, 
Rossraeissl,  Wise,  Brandt,  &  Wang;  1984)  uhich  investigated  the  validity  of 
the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  for  predicting 
success  in  Army  jobs  or  Military  Occupational  Specialties  (KOS).  The 
ASVAB  is  a  cognitive  test  battery  used  by  the  military  services  as  their 
primary  instrument  for  selecting  and  classifying  enlisted  personnel.  This 
particular  research  was  based  upon  ASVAB  forms  8/9/10  which  was  composed 
of  ten  subtests:  General  Sciences  (GS),  Arithmetic  Reasoning  (AR),  Word 
Knowledge  (WK),  Paragraph  Comprehension  (PC),  Numerical  Operations  (NO), 
Coding  Speed  (CS),  Auto/Shop  Information  (AS),  Mathematics  Knowledge  (KK), 
Mechanical  Comprehensive  (MC),  and  Electronics  Information  (El).  The  two 
verbal  subteats,  WK  and  PC,  are  mont  often  combined  into  a  single  measure 
of  verbal  ability  called  VE.  The  current  version  of  ASVAB  (forms 
11/12/13)  uses  parallel  forms  of  these  same  subtests. 

Scores  on  the  ten  ASVAB  subtests  are  typically  combined  into  aptitude 
area  (AA)  composites.  Examples  of  these  composites  are  given  in  Table  1. 
The  Army  composites  serve  as  the  basis  for  assignment  of  personnel  to  Amy 
MOS  in  that  a  minimum  qualifying  score  on  one  of  the  aptitude  area  compos- 
1 tes  is  required  for  admission  to  Army  initial  level  training  courses.  For 
example,  the  CO  composite  is  used  to  classify  recruits  into  the  infantry 
and  armor  specialties.  Similarly,  the  MAGE  composites  are  used  by  the  Air 
Force  to  select  and  classify  prospective  personnel  into  Air  Force  special¬ 
ties.  The  final  set  of  composites  routinely  xn  use  are  the  High  School 
Composites  which  have  been  developed  for  use  when  ASVAB  is  administered  to 
high  school  students  as  a  career  guidance  tool.  Maier  and  Truss  (1985) 
have  also  recommended  that  the  first  four  of  these  composites  be  used  to 
select  and  classify  enlisted  personnel  within  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  goal  of  the  McLaughlin  et  al.  (1984)  research  was  twofold.  First, 
the  validities  of  the  composites  then  in  use  by  the  Army  and  other  DoD 
agencies  were  evaluated  with  regard  to  predicting  success  within  the  Army. 
Second,  an  additional  set  of  composites  were  derived  empirically  in  nopes 
of  obtaining  a  composite  system  with  maximal  predictive  validity. 

In  all  cases  the  validation  criterion  were  M.OS  specific  end-of-course 
training  scores  or  skill  qualification  tests  (SQTs).  All  of  the  criterion 
measures  were  trimmed  of  outlie’-s  and  then  standardised  before  any 


^he  views  expressed  m  this  paper  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  view  of  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  or  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 
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validation  analyses.  The  separate  training  and  SQT  data  were  combined 
for  validation  analyses  at  the  MOS  level.  All  validities  were  corrected 
for  restriction  of  range  using  the  multivariate  adjustment  due  to  Lawley 
(1943)  and  described  by  Lord  and  Novick  (1968). 

Table  1 

Typical  ASVAB  Composites 


Army  Composites  ( 1 9S3 ) 

Clerical/Administrative 

CL 

VE 

♦ 

NO 

+ 

CS 

Combat 

CO 

AR 

+ 

cs 

♦ 

AS 

+ 

MC 

Electronics  Repair 

EL 

OS 

+ 

AR 

+ 

MK 

+ 

El 

Field  Artillery 

FA 

AR 

+ 

CS 

+ 

MK 

+ 

MC 

General  Maintenance 

GK 

GS 

+ 

AS 

■f 

MK 

+ 

El 

Mechanical  Maintenance 

m 

NO 

♦ 

AS 

+ 

MC 

+ 

EX 

Operators/Fcod 

OF 

VE 

NO 

+ 

AS 

+ 

MC 

Surveillance/Conmunicat*'  ons 

sc 

VE 

♦ 

NO 

♦ 

AS 

♦ 

CS 

Skilled  Technical 

ST 

VE 

+ 

GS 

f 

MK 

+ 

MC 

MAGE  Composites 


Mechanical 

M 

MC 

♦  AS 

+  GS 

Administrative 

A 

VE 

+  NO 

+  CS 

General 

G 

AR 

♦  VE 

Electronic 

E 

AR 

♦  MK 

+  GS  +  El 

High  School  Composites 


Mechanical  Trades 

HSMT 

AR 

+ 

MC 

♦  AS  + 

El 

Office  and  Supply 

HSOS 

VE 

+ 

CS 

+  MK 

Electronics/Electrical 

HSEE 

AR 

+ 

El 

♦  MK  + 

GS 

Skilled  Services 

HSSS 

AR 

+ 

VE 

+  MC 

Academic  Ability 

HSAA 

AR 

+ 

VE 

Composite  System  Validities 

Table  2  gives  the  adjusted  validities  for  each  of  the  composite  sys¬ 
tems  displayed  m  Table  1 .  Validities  and  sample  sizes  are  given  for  each 
of  the  nine  clusters  of  MOS  now  in  use  by  the  Army.  The  validities  were 
obtained  by  averaging  the  validities  for  the  individual  MOS  within  each 
cluster  and  weighting  by  the  number  of  soldiers  within  each  MOS. 
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Table  2 

Validities  of  Established  Composite  Systems 


Army  Composites  (1983) 

Cluster 

00 

Composite 

of  MOS 

CL 

CO 

EI, 

FA 

GH 

MM 

OF 

SC 

ST 

CL 

10368 

48 

51 

53 

54 

49 

46 

50 

50 

53 

CO 

14266 

36 

44 

43 

43 

43 

42 

44 

40 

44 

EL 

5533 

38 

47 

46 

47 

46 

47 

44 

44 

47 

FA 

5602 

39 

49 

48 

48 

49 

49 

49 

45 

44 

CM 

2571 

39 

48 

46 

46 

47 

48 

48 

45 

47 

MM 

7073 

36 

48 

46 

45 

48 

48 

48 

43 

46 

OF 

8704 

38 

48 

47 

45 

48 

47 

48 

44 

48 

SC 

3729 

39 

49 

48 

47 

48 

47 

48 

45 

49 

ST 

7061 

51 

56 

57 

57 

55 

54 

56 

54 

58 

MAGE  Composites 

Cluster 

00 

Composite 

of  MOS 

M 

A 

G 

E 

CL 

10368 

45 

48 

54 

53 

CO 

14266 

42 

36 

42 

43 

EL 

5533 

45 

38 

46 

47 

FA 

5602 

48 

39 

46 

48 

CM 

2571 

46 

39 

44 

46 

MM 

7073 

48 

36 

44 

46 

OF 

8704 

47 

38 

47 

47 

SC 

3729 

47 

39 

47 

48 

ST 

7061 

52 

51 

57 

57 

High 

School  Composites 

Cluster 

Composite 

of  MOS 

00 

HSAA 

HSMT 

HSOS 

HSSS 

HSEE 

CL 

10368 

54 

47 

54 

53 

53 

CO 

14266 

42 

43 

40 

44 

43 

EL 

5533 

46 

47 

43 

47 

47 

FA 

5602 

46 

49 

44 

49 

48 

GM 

2571 

44 

47 

43 

47 

46 

MM 

7073 

44 

49 

41 

47 

46 

OF 

8704 

47 

48 

43 

48 

47 

SC 

3729 

47 

48 

44 

49 

48 

ST 

7061 

57 

54 

56 

58 

57 

732 


The  main  diagonal  of  the  upper  portion  of  Table  2  gives  the  validities  of 
the  composites  that  were  associated  with  each  of  the  nine  clusters  m 
1983*  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  data  in  Table  2  is  the  uniform¬ 
ity  of  the  validities.  All  of  the  entries  are  between  .36  end  .58,  with 
the  mean  validity  of  each  system  being  about  .45.  One  MOS  cluster,  ST, 
appears  to  be  slightly  more  predictable  than  the  others;  and  another  clus¬ 
ter,  CO,  appears  to  be  slightly  less  predictable.  The  remaining  clusters 
show  very  little  variance. 

Identification  and  Validation  of  Alternative  Composites 

In  order  to  develop  alternative  composites  the  MOS  were  partitioned 
into  clusters,  based  on  similarity  of  ASVAB  profiles  of  successful  crite¬ 
rion  performance.  The  similarity  between  each  pair  of  cells  was  defined 
as  correlation  of  Ihe  predicted  criterion  performance  m  the  two  cells  for 
the  applicant  sample.  The  performance  predictions  were  based  on  ridge 
regressions,  using  the  ASVAB  subtesia  as  predictors.  The  cells  were  clus¬ 
tered  by  adapting  standard  "leaf  to  stem"  procedures.  Upon  finding  that 
the  results  of  the  clustering  were  unstable,  due  to  the  high  inter¬ 
ne  rre  la  t  ions  of  the  predicted  criterion  scores,  the  clustering  procedure 
was  modified  to  use  as  a  starting  point  the  Army's  current  grouping  of 
KOS  into  aptitude  area  clusters. 

Once  a  cluster  had  been  defined  the  unit-weight  composite  with  maxi¬ 
mal  predictive  validity  for  that  cluster  was  identified.  It  was  found 
that  optimal  unit-weight  composites  for  four  clusters  possessed  a  root 
mean  square  (RMS)  predictive  validity  within  97$  of  the  RMS  validity  of 
the  ridge  regression  vectors  computed  separately  for  each  of  the  98  MOS 
included  m  the  sample.  The  composition  of  these  four  alternative  compos¬ 
ites  are  given  m  Table  3,  and  their  predictive  validities  are  given  m 
Table  4. 

Table  3 

Optimal  Four  Composite  Solution 


Composite 

Subtests 

Clencal/Adrainistrative 

(ACL) 

VE  ♦  AR  ♦  MK 

Skilled  Technical 

(AST) 

VE  ♦  AR  ♦  IK  ♦  AS 

Operations 

(AOP) 

VE  ♦  AR  +  MC  +  AS 

Combat 

(aco) 

VE  +  MK  +  MC  +  AS 

Inspection  of  Table  4  shows  that  by  focusing  on  the  most  valid  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ASVAB,  the  primary  aim  of  this  aspect  of  the  research  was 
achieved:  the  validities  went  up.  The  aggregate  RMS  predictive  validity 
for  the  four  alternative  composites  for  their  assigned  MOS  is  .486,  in 
comparison  with  RMS  validity  for  the  1983  Army  composites  of  .454.  Cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  1983  Army  composite  set  account  for  a  large  part  of 
the  difference  m  validity  between  the  two  composite  sets.  When  compared 
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Table  4 


Predictive 

Validities 

of  the 

Alternative  Composites 

Cluster 
of  MOS 

(N) 

ACL 

Composite 

AST 

ACC 

AOP 

Cl./ ACL 

10368 

56 

54 

52 

51 

CO/ACO 

14266 

42 

44 

44 

44 

EL/ACO 

5533 

46 

48 

48 

48 

FA/ACO 

5602 

47 

49 

50 

50 

GK/ACO 

2571 

45 

48 

48 

48 

KM/AOP 

7073 

44 

48 

49 

49 

of/aop 

8704 

46 

49 

49 

49 

SC/AOP 

3729 

47 

49 

50 

50 

ST/AST 

7061 

58 

58 

57 

57 

to  validities  of  the  optimal  composites  for  the  sane  cluster  of  MOS,  the 
1983  Clerical  composite  (CL)  appeared  to  be  weak,  vitn  a  validity  of  ,48 
versus  a  potential  of  .56.  Another  composite  Surveillance  and  Communica¬ 
tions  (SC),  was  mildly  weak,  with  a  validity  of  .45  versus  a  potential  .50. 

Recommendations 

A  major  purpose  behind  the  McLaughlin  et  al.  0984)  report  was  to 
present  recommendations  to  the  Army  as  to  how  the  composite  system  then  m 
use  to  select  and  classify  enlisted  personnel  could  be  improved.  The 
average  validity  of  the  set  of  four  empirically  derived  alternative  com¬ 
posites  was  .48  versus  .45  for  the  existing  composite  systems.  Thus,,  from 
a  purely  statistical  point  of  view  the  results  in  terms  of  predictive 
validity  tended  to  favor  the  alternative  four  composite  solution  over  the 
nine  composite  system  the  being  used  or  any  of  the  alternatives  being  used 
by  other  armed  services. 

However,  considering  the  costs  of  implementing  a  whole  new  composite 
system,  it  was  decided  that  a  more  favorable  proposal  would  be  to  maintain 
a  nine  composite  system  but  to  replace  the  the  two  composites  which  were 
the  major  source  of  the  deficiency  of  the  1983  composites.  The  new  CL 
composite  would  be  comprised  of  the  VE,  AR,  and  MK  subtests  and  would  have 
a  predictive  validity  of  .56.  The  new  SC  composite  would  have  a 
predictive  vaidity  of  .50  and  be  made  up  of  the  VE,  ARt/  MC,  and  AS 
subtests.  The  average  validity  of  the  revised  nine  composite  system  would 
be  .47.  The  Army  officially  adopted  this  composite  system  on  October  1, 
1984. 


The  gain  in  expected  performance  resulting  from  the  change  in  the  CL 
and  SC  composites  can  only  be  approximated,  because  of  the  constrained 
nature  of  the  selection  and  classification  process.  If,  however,  the 
choice  were  purely  between  assignment  to  an  individual  MOS  and  rejection, 
application  of  Cronbach's  formula  yields  an  expected  gain  of  .05  standard 
deviations  of  criterion  performance  per  person  in  the  two  clusters  of  MOS 
from  the  introduction  of  the  two  revised  composites. 
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GENDER,  ETHNIC  GROUP,  APTITUOE  AND  PERSONALITY 
DETERMINANTS  OP  U.  S.  COAST  GUARD  ATTRITION 

ROBERT  L,  PREY,  JR. 

U.  S.  COAST  GUARD  HEADQUARTERS 


All  five  Armed  Services  have  been  using  aptitude  measures  for  enlistment 
screening  and  technical  school  qualification  for  decades.  Research 
consistently  has  shown  that  premature  first  term  attrition  (i.e,,  before  the 
end  of  one's  enlistment)  is  related  to  aptitude. 

However,  as  we  all  know,  aptitude  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  potential 
predictor  space.  In  the  Coast  Guard  we  are  interested  in  the  possible  use  of 
personality  assessment  to  improve  our  screening.  One  of  the  major 
responsibilities  of  the  Coast  Guard  is  to  board  vessels  for  fishing  law 
inspections  and  drug  interdiction  investigations.  These  boardings  are 
conducted  by  armed  personnel;  obviously,  management  is  quite  concerned  that 
assessment  of  personnel  to  determine  suitability  for  armed  boarding  party  duty 
be  as  accurate  as  possible. 

The  nature  of  these  boardings  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  law  enforcement 
activities.  Por  example,  it  is  critical  that  the  people  involved  exercise 
utmost  discipline  and  be  able  to  deal  with  sudden  stress  without  resorting  to 
the  use  of  firearms  unless  absolutely  necessary.  Naturally,  extensive  special 
training  is  given  to  personnel  before  thay  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  armed 
boarding  parties  in  order  to  meet  such  performance  requirements.  In  addition, 
however,  this  is  a  performance  domain  where  we  expect  people's  behavioral 
predispositions  to  be  quite  predictive.  Accordingly,  we  are  investigating  the 
potential  of  using  personality  profiles  as  part  of  the  assessment  process.  A 
major  objective  in  our  use  of  personality  profiles  is  to  improve  assessments 
of  new  recruits  for  their  general  suitability  to  serve  and  remain  in  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  personality  assessment  instruments  which  we  used  for  this  study  were 
the  Sixteen  Personality  Factor  Questionnaire  (16PF)  and  the  Clinical  Analysis 
Questionnaire  (CAQ).  There  were  three  major  reasons  for  our  choice:  (1)  The 
16PF/CAQ  covers  the  full  realm  of  both  normal  traits  and  clinical  syndromes, 

2)  the  16PF/CAQ  seems  to  be  the  best  validated  instrument  for  law  enforcement 
and  other  occupations  involving  great  stress,  and  3)  normative  data  show  that 
the  16PF/CAQ  profiles  are  virtually  the  same  for  minorities  as  for 
whites— that  is,  the  16PF/CAQ  is  fair  for  minorities. 

RESULTS  AND  OISCUSSION 

The  subjects  for  this  study  were  the  cohort  of  FY83  recruits.  The  total  N  was 
A, 288.  There  were  3,544  whites  and  744  minorities.  Also,  there  were  3,732 
males  and  556  females.  On  the  predictor  side,  aptitude  test  scores  and 
16PF/CAQ  scores  were  obtained  for  each  recruit.  The  aptitude  measure  used  was 
a  composite  of  verbal  and  arithmetic  subtests  from  the  ASVAB  or  a  similar  test 
battery  (During  part  of  FY83,  the  USCG  was  still  using  an  old  Navy  battery). 
The  aptitude  composite  has  a  normative  mean  of  100  and  a  standard  deviation  of 
20.  16PF/CAQ  scores  are  scaled  to  have  a  normative  mean  of  5.5,  SO  of  2  and  a 
range  of  1  to  10. 
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The  analysis  design  was  a  crossed  factorial  multivariate  analysis  of 
variance.  The  three  factors  were:  1)  Gender  (male  vs  female),  2)  Ethnic 
Group  (Minority  vs  Majority),  and  3)  Status  (In  the  CG  vs  out  of  the  CG). 

Since  the  Coast  Guard  only  has  four  year  enlistments,  anyone  already  out  is  a 
case  of  premature  first  term  attrition.  This  resulted  in  a  2  X  2  X  2  design 
with  eight  cells.  The  criteria  for  this  analysis  were  the  aptitude  score  and 
the  16PF /CAQ  scores. 

Since  assignment  to  the  cells  of  the  design  is  by  self-selection,  the  cell 
N's  were  quite  disparate.  Accordingly,  all  the  tests  for  interactions  and 
main  effects  were  accomplished  using  a  hierarchical,  least-squares  model.  The 
attrition  rates  by  ethnic  group  were:  1)  majority  group  -  16.4%,  2)  minority 
group  -  28.9%.  The  attrition  rates  by  gender  were:  1)  males  -  17.5%,  2) 
females  -  25.7%.  The  overall  attrition  rate  was  18.6%. 

The  Gender  (G)  X  Ethnic  Group  (£)  X  Status  (S)  multivariate  interaction 
was  not  significant  (F  =  0.928,  p  .575).  However,  the  E  X  S  multivariate 
interaction  was  significant  (F  =  1.692,  p  <  .013,  R  =  .105).  In  order  to 
interpret  this  multivariate  interaction,  the  discriminant  function  structure 
coefficients  (or  loadings)  were  evaluated.  The  structure  coefficients  are 
used  to  interpret  the  underlying  dimensionality  of  the  E  X  S  discriminant 
function.  Four  of  the  criteria  explained  the  discriminant  function: 


CRITERION  LOADING 


WARMTH  .501 
APTITUOE  .499 
LOW  ENERGY  DEPRESSION  -  .318 
SUICIOAL  DEPRESSION  -  .311 


As  defined  in  Krug,  1980 

Warmth:  High-scoring  individuals  are  "...personable  and  easy  to  get  along 
with.  ...prefer  to  adapt  to  other  people's  schedules.  ...share  their 
feelings  with  others. 

Low  Energy  Depression:  "High  scoring  individuals  report  frequent  feelings  of 
sadness  and  gloom.  T. .almost  never  sleep  soundly  or  wake  up  full  of 
energy. . .have  little  zest  for  life  and  are  worn  out  and  low." 

Suicidal  Depression:  "Centers  around  thoughts  of  self-destruction.  High 
scoring  individuals  report  that  they  are  disgusted  w^h  life. .  .entertain 
thoughts  of  death  as  a  viable  alternative  to  their  present  hopeless  situation." 
the  univariate  interaction  means  for  these  four  criteria  are: 


GROU 


CRITERION 

MAJ-IN 

MAJ-O'JT 

MIN-IN 

MIN-OUT 

WARMTH 

4.36 

4.34 

5.02 

5.54 

APTITUDE 

108.2 

104.3 

99.2 

98.8 

LOW  ENERGY  DEPRESSION 

5.01 

5.77 

5.05 

5,48 

SUICIDAL  DEPRESSION 

4.61 

5.27 

4,84 

5,13 

NOTE: 

MAJ-IN:  Majority  group  personnel 

still  in 

the  Coast  Guard 
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MflJ-OUT :  Majority  grouo  ’-''Toonnel  already  out  of  the  Coast  Guard 
MIN-IN:  Minority  g:^up  personnel  still  in  the  Coast  Guard 

MIN-OUT:  Minority  group  personnel  already  out  of  the  Coast  Guard 

By  definition  of  an  interaction,  we  would  expect  the  criteria  to  operate 
differently  within  each  ethnic  group.  For  example,  within  the  majority  group, 
there  is  no  difference  in  Warmth  between  those  still  in  the  Coast  Guard  vs 
those  already  out  of  the  Coast  Guard.  In  contrast,  within  the  minority  group, 
those  who  are  already  out  of  the  Coast  Guard  scored  considerably  higher  on 
Warmth  than  those  who  are  still  in  the  Coast  Guard.  Looking  at  the  Aptitude 
score,  within  the  majority  group,  those  who  are  still  in  the  Coast  Guard 
scored  considerably  higher  than  those  already  out  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Within 
the  minority  group,  there  is  no  difference  on  the  Aptitude  score  between  those 
still  in  the  Coast  Guard  vs  those  already  out  of  the  Coast  Guard.  For  both 
the  Low  Energy  Depression  score  and  the  Suicidal  Depression  score,  the 
interaction  pattern  is  the  same.  That  is,  within  the  majority  group,  those 
who  are  already  out  of  the  Coast  Guard  scored  considerably  higher  (i.e., 
"worse’)  than  those  who  are  still  in  the  Coast  Guard.  Within  the  minority 
group,  however,  the  difference  between  those  still  in  the  Coast  Guard  vs  those 
already  out  of  the  Coast  Guard  is  very  small. 

So  far,  we  have  examined  those  criteria  which  "explain"  the  E  X  S 
multivariate  interaction.  However,  follow-on  analyses  are  required  to  clarify 
the  differential  status  orofiles  within  each  ethnic  group.  Separate  analyses 
of  the  status  factor  (using  the  common  multivariate  error  matrix)  were  done 
within  each  Ethnic  Group.  That  is,  an  internal  analysis  of  the  E  X  S 
multivariate  interaction  was  accomplished.  The  primary  interest  in  the 
internal  analysis  was  to  see  whether  the  discriminant  function  composite  of 
aptitude  and  personality  variables  for  predicting  status  was  different  for  the 
majority  and  minority  ethnic  groups. 

The  results  of  the  internal  analysis  indeed  showed  that  the  underlying 
dimensionality  of  the  status  prediction  composite  was  quite  different  for  the 
two  ethnic  groups. 

The  multivariate  test  of  the  status  factor  was  significant  within  the 
majority  group  (F  =  8. A,  P<.001,  R  =  .229).  Five  of  the  criteria  explained 
the  discriminant  function: 


CRITERION  LOADING 


HYPOCHONDRIASIS  -  .646 
LOW  ENERGY  DEPRESSION  -  .601 
APTITUDE  .582 
SUICIDAL  DEPRESSION  -  .559 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  INADEQUACY  -  .534 


As  defined  in  Krug,  1980: 

Hypochondriasis:  "High-scoring  individuals  are  depressed  and  preoccupied  with 
bodily  disfunctions.  ...[they]  feel  that  their  health  is  worse  than  others 
...  feel  sluggish  ...  and  generally  run  down". 

Low  Energy  Depression:  (previously  defined) 

Suicidal  Depression:  (previously  defined) 
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Psychological  Inadequacy :  "High-scoring  individuals  describe  themselves  as  no 
good  for  anything  . . .  think  of  themselves  as  doomed  or  condemned  ...  learned 
helplessness  pattern". 

The  majority  qroup  univariate  means  for  these  criteria  were: 

GROUP 


CRITERION 

IN  CG 

OJT  CG 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS 

A. 69 

5.47 

LOW  ENERGY  DEPRESSION 

5.02 

5,72 

APTITUDE 

108.33 

103.89 

SUICIDAL  DEPRESSION 

4.60 

5.31 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  INADEQUACY 

4.88 

5.51 

The  four  personality  scores  noted  above  are  clinica-  syndromes  from  the 
CAQ  portion  of  the  16PF/CAQ.  Thus,  a  high  score  is  "worse"  than  a  low  score. 
As  expected,  those  majority  group  members  already  out  of  the  Coast  Guard 
scored  higher  than  those  still  in  the  Coast  Guard.  Depression  and  feelings  of 
inadequacy  seem  to  be  a  common  theme  for  the  majority  group  members  already 
out  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Also,  those  already  out  of  the  Coast  Guard  had  an 
aptitude  score  lower  than  those  still  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  multivariate  test  of  the  status  factor  was  significant  within  the 
minority  group  (F  =  2.03A,  P<.001,  R  =  .115).  Five  of  the  criteria  explained 
the  discriminant  function: 

CRITERION  LOADING 


WARMTH 

-  .492 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS 

-  .490 

SENSITIVITY 

-  .462 

ANXIOUS  DEPRESSION 

.395 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  INADEQUACY 

-  .390 

As  defined  in  Krug,  1980: 

Warmth:  (previously  defined). 

Hypochondriasis:  (previously  defined) 

Sensitivity:  High  scoring  individuals  are  "...  tender-minded,  dependent, 
overprotected,  fidgity,  clinging,  and  insecure.  ...  They  prefer  to  use  reason 
rather  than  force  in  getting  things  done”. 

Anxious  Depression:  "High-scoring  individuals  describe  themselves  as  clumsy 
and  shakey  ...  they  lack  self-confidence,  and  seldom  speak  out  and  say  what 
they  think.  They  are  confused  and  unable  to  cope  with  sudden  demands..." 

Psychological  Inadequacy:  (previously  defined) 

The  minority  group  univariate  means  for  these  criteria  were: 

GROUP 


CRITERION 

IN  CG 

OUT  CG 

WARMTH 

5.02 

5.53 

HYPOCHONORIASIS 

4.85 

5.37 

SENSITIVITY 

5.19 

5.71 

ANXIOUS  DEPRESSION 

5.32 

5.76 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  INADEQUACY 

4.88 

5.51 
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It  is  immediatley  apparent  that  the  dimensionality  of  the  discriminant 
function  composite  for  the  minority  group  is  different  from  that  of  the 
majority  group.  First  of  al) ,  aptitude  is  not  involved.  Also,  two  normal 
traits  from  the  16PF  portion  of  the  test  are  part  of  the  composite  (Warmth  and 
Sensitivity).  Interestingly,  those  minority  group  members  already  out  of  the 
Coast  Guard  score  higher  on  these  2  criteria  than  do  those  still  in  the  Coast 
Guard.  As  expected,  those  minority  group  members  already  out  of  the  Coast 
Guard  score  higher  on  Hypochondriasis,  Anxious  Depression  and  Psychological 
Inadeguacy  than  do  those  still  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Regarding  the  Warmth  and  Sensitivity  criteria,  minorities  scored  higher 
than  the  majority.  Since  tne  USCG  enlisted  force  is  composed  of  83%  majority 
members,  p"e  could  posit  that  the  majority  group  culture  dominates  the 
enlisted  for.e.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  “cultural  clash"  in  the  USCG  for  a 
significant  number  of  the  minority  recruits.  Thus,  the  higher  Warmth  and 
Sensitivity  scores  of  the  minority  group  members  already  out  of  the  Coast 
Guard  may  indicate  those  who  were  most  discrepant  from  the  dominant  culture. 

There  is  also  a  practical  significance  to  the  separate  discriminant 
function  composites  for  majority  and  minority  group  members.  The  status 
discriminant  function  composite  was  computed  using  two  different  methods:  1) 
based  on  the  total  sample,  ignoring  the  E  X  S  multivariate  interaction  (i.e., 
from  the  status  main  effect  test),  and  2)  separately  for  each  group,  based  on 
the  internal  analysis  of  tne  E  X  S  multivariate  interaction.  Point  biserial 
correlations  between  the  discriminant  function  composites  and  actual  status 
were  then  computed  for  each  ethnic  group.  For  the  majority  group  members, 
there  is  no  real  change— .24  under  method  1  and  .25  under  method  2.  This  is 
not  surprising  since  the  total  sample  is  82.6%  majority  members.  However,  for 
the  minority  group  members  the  correlation  under  method  1  is  .17  while  the 
correlation  under  method  2  is  .26.  This  is  a  meaningful  improvement  for 
screening  pjrposes. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  when  one  expands  the  predictor 
domain  beyond  aptitude,  differential  prediction  for  majority  ad  minority 
ethnic  groups  may  be  called  for.  Naturally,  in  the  wider  context,  the  results 
of  one  study  are  always  tentative.  Meta-analyses  (such  as  are  now  done  with 
aptitude  scores)  will  be  necessary  before  any  conclusions  can  be  reached. 

With  all  the  work  being  done  on  new  and  supplementary  predictors,  the 
possibility  of  different  prediction  dimensions  for  majority  and  minority  group 
members  should  not  be  overlooked. 
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STUDY  OF  WASTAGE  FROM  THE 
TERRITORIAL  ARMY  (UK  ARMY  RESERVE) 

D  M  Blyth 

Personnel  Psychology  Division 
Army  Personnel  Research  Establishment 
Ministry  of  Defence 
Farnborough 
Hampshire 
United  Kingdom 


INTRODUCTION 


1.  At  last  year’s  MTA  Conference  the  results  of  the  first  phase  of  a  study 
of  the  wastage  problem  in  the  UK  Army  Reserve  Forces  were  reported  in  a  paper 
entitled  "Retention  in  the  UK  Territorial  Army".  (Dennison  and  Blyth,  1984). 

At  that  stage  the  work  consisted  of  a  literature  review  which  rocussed  on 
international  comparisons  of  reserve  force  attrition;  an  analysis  of  the 
available  wastage  and  turnover  statistics;-  a  programme  of  interviews  and 
group  discussions  with  serving  reservists  at  a  number  of  Territorial  Army 
(TA)  units.  The  interviews  and  group  discussions  were  carried  out  by  staff 
from  the  Army  Personnel  Research  Establishment  (APRE). 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  summarise  the  findings  of  the  study  as  a 
whole  including  the  second  phase  which  consisted  of  a  nationwide  interview 
survey  of  people  who  had  been  discharged  from  the  TA  in  the  preceedlng  twelve 
months.  This  work  was  carried  out  by  a  commercial  Market  Research  agency 
using  a  structured  interview  schedule  designed  in  collaboration  with  APRE. 

The  aims  of  the  survey  were  to  quantify  the  relative  importance  of  the  factors 
associated  with  wastage,  to  isolate  those  factors  on  which  the  TA  could 
realistically  be  expected  to  take  action,  either  locally  or  centrally,  and  to 
make  practicable  recommendations  for  improvements. 

BACKGROUND 

3.  The  British  Army’s  reserves  fall  into  two  categories.  The  first  consists 
of  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  completed  their  service  with  the  Regular  Army. 
These  "Regular  Reservists"  have  a  compulsory  liability  for  reserve  service 

on  mobilisation  and  moves  are  currently  underway  to  encourage  them  to  undertake 
a  limited  amount  of  peacetime  training.  They  are  not,  however  obliged  to  do  so. 

4.  The  second  category  consists  of  civilian  volunteers  (including  some 
ex-regular  soldiers  and  officers)  who  undertake  military  training  in  their  spare 
time  ano  comprise  the  Territorial  Army. 

5.  The  role  of  the  TA  is  to  provide  units,  some  highly  specialised,  to  reinforce 
the  Regular  Army  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  event  of  mobilisation.  The  TA  provides 
almost  3CK  of  the  Army's  mobilised  strength. 

6.  In  1981  the  Ministry  of  Defence  published  plans  to  expand  the  TA  in  two 
phases  from  70,000  to  86,000  by  1990  to  meet  NATO  and  other  commitments.  Actual 
increases  in  strengths,  however,  have  not  kept  pace  with  increases  in  target 
strengths.  For  example,  the  average  total  strength  o^  officers  and  soldiers  in 
September  1984  wp"  72,041  (having  fallen  from  a  high  point  of  72,703  in  April  1983) 
compared  to  the  target  figure  of  75,051. 
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7.  The  urgent  need  to  improve  retention  of  TA  personnel  led  to  the 
commissioning  by  the  then  Director,  Territorial  Army  and  Cadets  of  a  study 
of  the  reasons  for  high  wastage  to  be  carried  cut  by  APRE.  The  study 
consisted  of  an  element  that  was  carried  out  by  APRE  staff  and  a  separate 
element  for  which  a  research  agency  with  a  field  force  of  interviewers  was 
used.  The  latter  consisted  of  interviews  with  426  ex-TA  soldiers  drawn 
from  a  cross  section  of  regions  and  types  of  TA  unit.  The  APRE  element  led 
to  a  number  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  some  of  which  were  reported 
in  the  MTA  Paper  referred  to  earlier.  However,  rather  than  report  separately 
the  findings  of  the  national  survey  of  leavers,  all  of  the  main  findings 
and  conclusions  from  the  study  as  a  whole  will  be  reported  briefly. 

RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


8.  The  question  of  whether  tne  current  30%  annual  turnover  is  an  unreasonably 
high  figure  or  is  capable  of  being  improved  upon  significantly  was  examined. 

The  element  of  turnover  attributable  to  voluntary  wastage  cannot  be  measured 
accurately  at  present.  This  is  due  to  inconsistencies  among  units  in 
categorising  leavers  and  in  some  cases,  ignorance  of  the  real  reasons  for 
leaving.  It  would  be  more  difficult  still  to  estimate  how  much  voluntary 
wastage  could  be  prevented  by  remedial  action  by  the  TA.  However,  in  view 

of  the  similar  turnover  rates  experienced  by  other  countries'  reserve  forces 
and  the  consistency  of  our  own  turnover  over  the  years,  despite  major  improve¬ 
ments  to  terms  and  conditions,  we  conclude  that  no  more  than  a  modest 
improvements  can  be  expected  from  action  likely  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  TA. 

9.  The  available  statistics  on  strengths,  wastage  and  turnover  can  be  mis¬ 
leading.  Strength  figures  include  a  high  proportion  of  soldiers  who  have  done 
no  training  nor  attended  camp  for  at  least  a  year  but  have  not  been  discharged. 
Discharge  categories  used  to  describe  types  of  leaver  are  not  used  consistently 
across  units  nor  within  units.  It  was  recommended  that  more  informative 
monthly,  quarterly  and  annual  statistical  breakdowns  should  be  produced  and 
that  firm  guidance  should  be  given  to  units  on  the  use  of  discharge  categories. 

in.  The  results  of  the  Market  Research  survey  were  in  broad  agreement  with 
those  of  the  APRE  interviews  and  group  discussions.  In  the  survey  of  leavers, 
when  asked  for  the  single  most  important  reason  for  leaving  the  TA,  33%  gave 
job  pressures,  including  a  change  to  shift  work  and  related  financial  problems; 
23%  gave  the  harmful  effect  that  the  demands  on  time  had  on  family  and  social 
life;  27%  referred  to  inadequacies  within  the  TA  such  as  lack  of  action  and 
boredom;  7%  gave  physical  demands  or  medical  reasons;  the  rest  gave  an 
assortment  of  other  reasons. 

Table  1  gives  a  breakdown  of  respor^es  to  the  questions  "What  is  the 
single  most  Important  reason  for  not  carrying  on  with  the  TA?"  and 
"What  other  things  helped  you  to  make  up  your  mind?" 
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TABLE  1 .  REASONS  GIVEN  FGR  LEAVING 


(What  Is)  the  single  most  important  reason  why  you  didn’t  carry  on 
with  the  TA? 

What  other  things  helped  to  make  up  your  mind..7 


REASONS  FOR  LEAVING 

TOTAL* 

% 

MOST  IMPORTANT 
REASON 
% 

OTHER 

FACTORS* 

% 

JOB/ MONEY 

48 

33 

15 

Demands  of  job 

18 

15 

3 

Change  to  shift  wotk 

16 

12 

4 

Employer  pressure 

6 

3 

3 

Not  enough  money 

8 

3 

5 

SOCIAL/TIME 

46 

23 

23 

Took  too  much  time 

16 

7 

9 

Travelling  time 

5 

2 

3 

Too  many  weekends 

2 

I 

1 

Affected  family/social  life 

23 

13 

10 

•INTERNAL’  REASONS 

47 

27 

20 

Boring/lack  of  action 

22 

13 

9 

Discipline  too  strict 

1 

1 

* 

Discipline  not  strict  enough 
Didn’t  get  skill  training 

5 

3 

2 

6 

3 

3 

Objections  to  higher  ranks 

5 

2 

3 

Didn't  get  promotion 

4 

3 

1 

Equipment  inadequate 

1 

1 

* 

Didn't  like  unit 

3 

1 

2 

PHYSICAL 

10 

7 

3 

— 

— 

Physical  demands 

5 

3 

2 

Medical 

5 

4 

1 

OTHER 

J_7 

11 

5 

*  Reasons  for  leaving  were  provided  by  respondents,  therefore,  these 
columns  do  not  add  up  to  100%. 
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11.  Pay  and  bounty  (ie.  annual  payments  contingent  on  meeting  a  minimum 
training  commitment)  were  not  perceived  to  be  as  important  a  contributory 
factor  in  wastage  as  might  have  been  expected.  Very  few  rated  an  increase 
in  bounty  as  an  Improvement  likely  to  improve  retention,  though  its  effect 
on  recruitment  and  morale  is  likely  to  be  more  beneficial.  A  substantial 
increase  in  bounty  or  an  alternative  major  financial  inducement  would  be 
needed  to  improve  retention  significantly. 

12.  The  quality  of  the  training  in  the  TA  did  not  appear  to  be  a  major 
cause  of  wastage  or  dissatisfaction;  the  organisation  of  training  events, 
however,  particularly  the  frustration  and  inactivity  caused  by 
cancellations  and  delays  was  mentioned  frequently. 

13.  The  supply  of  modern  equipment  for  training  appears  to  be  patchy  but, 
on  the  whole,  was  not  thought  to  be  a  major  problem.  Personal  clothing 
and  equipment  allowances  were  criticised.  Although  it  is  thought  unlikely 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  wastage,  the  cumulative  effect  of  such  minor 
irritants  should  not  be  underestimated. 

14.  The  quality  of  both  TA  and  Regular  Officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  was  considered  to  be  reasonably  high.  The  crucial  importance  of 
energy  and  imagination  in  the  contribution  of  Regular  training  staff  was 
stressed. 

15.  For  those  receiving  supplementary  benefit  (ie.  a  UK  welfare  payment), 
and  declarirg  it  to  the  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Security  (DHSS) , 

TA  pay  can  result  in  benefit  (and  linked  payments  such  as  rent  allowance) 
being  reduced  or  eliminated,  causing  considerable  resentment.  Ignorance 
and  rumour  can  make  matters  worse.  More  effective  education  and 
counselling  for  the  unemployed  TA  recruit  is  recommended.  A  recent 
increase  in  the  concession  or  "disregard"  allowed  by  the  DHSS  from  £4  to 
C8  per  week  may  ease  the  sense  or  unfairness  felt  by  those  affected.  The 
effects  of  this  increase  can  be  monitored  and,  if  a  problem  continues  to 
exist,  the  MOD  will  no  doubt  resume  its  efforts  to  persuade  the  DHSS  to 
take  a  more  sympathetic  view. 

16.  Many  leavers  do  not  make  a  positive  decision  to  leave.  A  temporary 
absence  may  be  extended  indefinitely  through  embarrassment,  inertia  etc. 

A  more  personal  sympathetic  follow-up  of  non-at tenders  (visits,  telephone 
calls  etc)  by  TA  staff  may  reduce  unnecessary  wastage  of  this  sort  or, 
where  this  is  unsuccessful,  would  improve  the  unit's  knowledge  of  the 
reasons  for  wastage. 

17 .  In  the  survey  of  "leavers"  those  who  had  stayed  the  longest  tended  to 
be  older  and  more  likely  to  oe  employed,  married  and  to  have  children.  They 
are  slightly  less  likely  than  short  stayers  to  have  left  school  with  acddemic 
qualifications.  They  are  also  more  likely  to  have  been  members  of  uniformed 
youth  organisations  such  as  scouts,  cadets  etc.  and  to  have  had  relatives  in  the 
Regular  Army  or  the  TA.  This  profile  is  of  interest  but  of  limited  value  in 
selection  since  the  TA  is  unlikely  to  be  in  a  position  to  reject  suitable 
applicants  on  the  basis  of  such  factors. 
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18.  Respondents  were  presented  with  five  possible  changes  to  terras  and 
conditions  currently  under  consideration  (see  Table  2).  Nearly  half 
said  that  one  or  nore  cf  the  six  would  have  made  them  less  likely  to 
leave  but  only  the  proposal  for  flexible  terms  of  service  (ie.  the 
opportunity  to  earn  sone  bounty  by  fulfilling  less  than  current  minimum 
commitment  to  obligatory  training  and  annual  carap)  were  regarded  as 
particularly  persuasive.  While  recognising  the  drawbacks,  on  the 
evidence  of  this  study,  we  supported  moves  to  increase  flexibility  in 
appropriate  cases. 

TABLE  2 

POSSIBLE  CHANGES  TO  TA  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  CURRENTLY  UNDER  CONSIDERATION 


1.  Splitting  the  bounty  to  allow  payment  of  at  least  £100  as  a  bonus 
for  attending  camp,  payable  at  camp. 

2.  Raising  the  third  year  bounty  from  £400  to,  say  £500. 

3.  Raising  the  first  and  second  year  bounties  much  closer  to  the 
third  year  bounty,  say  £300. 

4.  Issuing  Rail  Cards  (ie.  allowing  cheap  rail  travel)  to  members 

of  the  TA  similar  to  Student  Rail  Cards  ie.  for  a  small  annual  payment. 

5.  More  flexible  terras  of  service  for  the  trained  soldier  t"  allow  him 
to  stay  in  the  TA  and  qualify  for  some  bounty  for  a  lower  training 
commitment  -  perhaps,  an  8-day  camp  and  a  total  of  15  instead  of 

27  days. 

19.  This  study  examined  the  wastage  problem  at  a  single  point  in  time  only. 

We  concluded  that  there  is  a  strong  case  for  instituting  a  regular  survey  of 
currently  serving  TA  soldiers  and/or  leavers  in  order  to  provide  an  up-to- 

date  assessment  of  prevailing  attitudes  (and  trends  in  attitudes)  within  the  TA. 
This  can  in  turn  be  compared  to  wastage  rates,  changes  in  terms  and  conditions 
and  to  external  social  and  economic  factors  to  provide  more  of  the  information 
needed  for  effective  policy  making. 

20.  Generally,  the  efforts  made  by  central  and  local  TA  management  to 
maintain  the  high  quality  of  its  internal  operations  and  its  relationships  with 
the  outside  world  were  evident.  Two  suggestions  for  bringing  the  less  effective 
units  up  to  the  quality  of  the  best  were: 

a.  Examine  communications  within  the  TA  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  spread  of  ideas  and  best  practice. 

b.  In  the  overall  evaluation  of  each  unit's  activities,  which 
currently  focusses  on  training  effort  and  adminstration,  an 
assessment  of  factors  such  as  liaison  with  local  employers, 
induction  processes,  and  local  efforts  to  reduce  wastage 
should  be  included. 

21.  Local  efforts  to  liaise  with  employers  should  be  reinforced  by  a  central 
initiative  to  educate,  involve  and  organise  employers. 
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SUMMARY 


The  study  led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

a.  No  dramatic  improvement  in  the  turnover  and  wastage  rates 
from  the  present  levels  can  be  expected, 

b.  There  is  no  single  cause  of  wastage;  job  and  social 
pressures,  perceived  characteristics  of  the  TA,  and  a 
number  of  other  factors  all  play  a  part. 

c.  No  single  measure  will  significantly  affect  wastage  but 
a  number  of  actions  will  improve  the  situation.  These 
include  greater  flexibility  in  training  commitments, 
the  follow-up  of  non  at tenders,  avoidance  of  inactivity 
during  training  events,  counselling  for  the  unemployed 
on  DHSS  benefit  entitlements,  and  further  attempts  to 
improve  the  DHSS  treatment  of  unemployed  TA  soldiers. 

22.  In  addition  to  the  oarticular  measures  covered  in  the  study  a  number  of 
general  recommendations  were  made  in  the  areas  of  communications  within  the  TA, 
compilaton  of  statistical  data,  evaluation  of  units’  activities,  inplementation 
of  a  regular  survey  of  attitudes,  recruitment  and  selection,  and  the  involvement 
and  education  of  employers. 
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DIMINISHING  RETURNS  FROM  AN  ASSESSMENT  CENTRE 


by  GAIL  R  HARDY 

Department  of  Senior  Psychologist(Naval) ,  (SP(N)),  Ministry  of  Defence 

UK.  1 


HISTORY 


Royal  Marine  training  has  for  many  years  had  a  high  wastage  rate, 
around  402,  but  by  the  late  Nineteen  Seventies  wastage  was  around  50X,- 
and  the  Corps  was  consistently  under-manned.  In-house  investigations 
had  indicated  ways  in  which  the  training  regime  and  environment  could 
be  improved,  but  the  climate  of  opinion  amongst  the  trainers  was  that 
selection  was  the  main  problem.  They  were  not  convinced  that  the 
relatively  brief  selection  procedure  conducted  in  Careers  Offices 
throughout  the  country  was  adequate  to  establish  that  the  applicant 
had  the  physical  fitness  and  motivation  required  to  start  training. 
As  is  so  often  the  case,  he  trainers  were  inclined  to  feel  that  they 
could  do  a  better  job  of  selection  than  the  Careers  Staff. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem  it  was  agreed  to  introduce  a 
Potential  Recruits  Course  (PRC)  in  October  1981,  which  combined  some 
of  the  qualities  of  an  Assessment  Centre  and  a  Realistic  Job  Preview. 
Each  course  lasts  two  and  a  half  Jays  and  includes  timed  gymnasium 
tests,  a  timed  run,  an  interview  with  a  Personnel  Selection  Officer 
(PSO),-  psychometric  tests,  and  other  informative  and  recreational 
activities.  Only  applicants  who  have  already  satisfied  the  Careers 
Staff  as  to  their  suitability  are  forwarded  to  the  PRC. 

The  aims  of  the  PRC  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

a.  to  determine  whether  the  applicant  is  sufficiently 
physically  fit  to  commence  Royal  Marine  training,-  and  has  the 
necessary  determination  to  overcome  difficulties. 

and  b.  to  enable  applicants  to  assess  the  type  of  life  and  training 
offered  so  that  those  who  are  not  suitable  may  self-select  out. 

Additionally  it  was  hoped  that  the  experience  would  reduce  the 
'culture-shock'  likely  to  assail  new  recruits,-  and  that  the  trainers' 
morale  would  be  improved  by  their  participation  in  the  selection 
oroce&s . 

The  final  assessment  and  selection  decision  is  cased  on  marks  awarded 
by  three  elements  of  the  PRC  team  viz. ,-  a)  the  Physical  Training 

1  The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  Senior  Psychologist  (Naval),  or  the 
Ministry  of  Defence. 
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Instructor  (PTI)  b)  the  PSO  and  c)  the  corporals  looking  after  the 
course,  who  assess  such  factors  as  humour,  cooperation  etc. 

it  is  worth  noting  that  64  recruit  training  places  were  lost  in  order 
to  introduce  the  PRC,  but  the  sacrifice  was  thought  justified  in  the 
hope  of  reducing  the  excessive  wastage  rate.  64  places  represents 
over  104  of  recent  annual  recruit  intakes. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  PRC  ON  WASTAGE 


PRCs  were  held  twice  weekly  during  training  terms  from  1st  October 
1981,  and  the  first  successful  course  members  started  training  in  late 
1981 /early  1982.  Recruit  training  officially  lasts  six  months,  but 
back-trooping  for  various  reasons  can  extend  it  to  twelve  months. 
Weather  extremes  during  the  year  can  also  influence  training  results, 
so  it  was  not  until  1983  that  a  fair  assessment  of  the  PRC  was 
possible.  Statistical  returns  for  recruits  entering  during  calendar 
year  1982  showed  a  training  wastage  of  about  25%  -  half  the  figure 
that  had  caused  so  much  concern  -  and  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  joy 
was  unconfined. 

The  folly  of  unconfined  joy  became  apparent  when  this  author  began  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  the  PRC  (Hardy,  1984)  to  present  to  the  26th  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Military  Testing  Association.  The  first  doubt 
related  to  the  observation  that  training  wastage  had  been  declining 
steadily  for  tvo  years  before  PRC-selected  recruits  entered  training. 
The  second  was  that  the  wastage  graph  for  more  recent  recruits  seemed 
to  show  a  worrying  upward  trend. 

Figure  1  demonstrates  all  too  clearly  that  the  second  worry  was 
justified . 

As  the  PRC  was  introduced  in  October  1981,  approximately  one  quarter 
of  those  entered  in  the  year  ending  March  1982  had  been  through  the 
procedure,  as  against  approximately  three  quarters  of  those  entered  m 
the  year  ending  September  1982.  Wastage  was  down  to  364  for  the  last 
year  shown  prior  to  PRC  entrants,  and  ’bottomed  out'  for  the  year 
ending  September  1982  at  24%.  Therefore  the  maximum  saving  that  could 
conceivably  be  attributed  to  the  PRC  is  12%,  and  that  only  if  one 
chose  to  ignore  the  existing  downward  trend  in  wastage.'  As  there  were 
only  374  entrants  in  the  year  ending  September  1982,  a  12%  saving 
represents  approximately  45  recruits;  rather  less  than  the  64  training 
places  that  were  sacrificed  to  accommodate  the  PRC. 

Of  greater  concern  is  the  clear  upward  trend  in  wastage  since  the  low 
for  1982  Entrants.  For  the  year  ending  March  1984  wastage  was  around 
42%,  6%  higher  than  it  was  before  the  PRC  was  introduced. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  Figure  1  is  the  change  in  proportions  between 
voluntary  and  involuntary  wastage.  In  1980  voluntary  wastage  was  four 
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tines  as  frequent  as  involuntary  wastage,  but  recent  figures  show  that 
involuntary  wastage  is  now  in  the  majority. 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  AN  EXPLANATION 

It  has  been  argued  that  fear  of  unemployment  was  responsible  for  the 
original  decline  in  voluntary  wastage.  As  the  unemployment  of  yourg 
people  became  more  widespread,  so  the  social  stigma  attached  to  that 
condition  decreased,  with  the  effect  that  unhappy  recruits  were  again 
willing  to  leave.  This  is  very  probably  true,  but  it  does  not  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  main  increase  in  wastage  is  involuntary  wastage, 
that  is  the  trainers  rejecting  the  recuit  rather  than  the  recruit 
opting  out. 

Early  discussions  of  the  problem  with  responsible  authorities  produced 
the  comment  that  the  quality  of  the  recruits  had  declined,  and  this 
led  to  in  examination  of  all  the  measurable  and  testable  indicators  of 
’quality'  held  on  the  SP(N)  data  bank.  These  included  psychometric 
tests  scores,  educational  qualifications,  age  on  entry,  and  even  an 
assessment  of  'Personal  Qualities'  made  by  the  Careers  staff.  All 
these  measures  remained  remarkably  stable  throughout  the  period  in 
question,  if  anything  showing  a  small  improvement  in  some  cases.  Of 
course  this  does  not  disprove  the  'quality'  argument,  but  it  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  sustain. 

The  early  decline  in  voluntary  wastage  coincided  with  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  recruit  intake,  and  this  led  to  some 
promising  ideas  that  strain  on  training  facilities  and  resources  might 
contribute  to  voluntary  wastage.  Fleeting  consideration  was  even 
given  to  a  perverse  type  of  equity  theory,  that  is,  whatever  the  size 
of  the  intake,  whatever  the  selection  method  and  whatever  the  quality 
of  the  recruit,  the  trainers  would  always  produce  the  same  number  of 
trained  Marines.  Happily  for  those  of  us  still  clinging  to  the  idea 
of  an  ordered  world,  the  'size  of  intake'  theory  has  collapsed  with 
more  recent  figures.  Whereas  an  intake  of  374  in  year  ending 
September  1982  had  a  wastage  rate  of  24 Z,  an  intake  of  372  for  the 
year  ending  March  1984  had  a  wastage  rate  of  42%. 

When  wastage  trends  were  discussed  with  the  Training  Staff,  PSOs  and 
PRC  personnel  at  the  training  establisnment ,  there  was  a  widely-held 
view  that  although  training  objectives  had  remained  the  same,  trainers 
were  informally  raising  their  own  standards  to  'match'  the  improved 
capabilities  of  PRC-selected  recruits.  It  is  not  in  a  keen  young 
PTI's  nature  to  allow  a  troop  to  lounge  around  if  they  have  completed 
the  assault  course  ip  half  the  allotted  time.  However,  any  unplanned 
raising  of  standards  will  mean  th3t  recruits  who  should  have  coped 
moderately  well  will  have  difficulty  with  training, «  and  those  who 
might  have  enjoyed  training  may  become  demoralised  and  opt  to  leave  - 
or  at  least  to  stop  trying. 
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The  syndrome  of  diminishing  returns  -  even  from  a  successful 
assessment  centre  -  is  illustrated  at  Figure  2. 

Figure  2 


Diminishing  Returns  from  an  Assesnent  Centre 


Oh  dear,  half  my  trainees  have  failed'*. 

■<> 

"The  recruits  aren’t  up  to  standard  . 

Let’s  only  accept  super-fit,  motivated  recruits'., 

O 

ASSESSMENT  CENTRE 

"Gosh,  these  super-fit,-  motivated  recruits  are  up  to  standard  in 
half  the  time". 

"O' 

Let's  get  them  to  do  twice  as  much". 


A  further  complication  is  the  impact  of  the  wastage  rate  on  the  PRC 
team.  Members  of  the  team  are  in  informal  daily  contact  with  the 
trainers,  and  it  is  impiobable  that  the  trainers  are  restrained  m 
their  comments  on  'poor'  selections.  Thus  the  PRC  team  are  under 
continuous  pressure  to  maintain  or  raise  their  selection  standards. 
The  PRC  pass  rate  is  relatively  stable,  although  it  does  show  a  slight 
downward  trend.  However,  the  current  pass  rate  of  35%  is  low  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  all  course  members  have  been  tested  and  interviewed 
3nd  found  suitable  at  a  Careers  Office  before  being  forwarded  to  the 
PRC.  It  seems  likely  that  the  standards  being  set  by  the  PRC, 
particularly  for  physical  fitness,  are  more  relevant  for  Marines  in 
training  than  for  civilians  wishing  to  start  training.  Anecdotal 
evidence  suggests  that  an  excess  of  zeal  during  srme  courses  is 
responsible  for  several  potentially  good  recruits  withdrawing  their 
applications.  Both  these  factors  reduce  the  potential  recruit  intake, 
and  add  to  the  problems  of  reaching  complement. 


HAS  THE  PRC  FAILED7 


It  is  impossible  to  know  what  the  wastage  rates  would  now  be  without 
the  PRC  -  possibly  even  higher.  However,  on  present  evidence  the  PRC 
has  not  achieved  what  it  set  out  to  do.  Wastage  was  falling  before 
the  PRC  came  into  operation,  and  continued  to  fall  as  PRC  selections 
started  training.  By  1983  wastage  was  climbing  again  and  it  is  now 
higher  than  it  was  prior  to  the  PRC. 


It  would  be  rash  to  attribute  any  of  these  effects  solely  to  the 
influence  of  the  PRC  (or  the  consequent  effect  on  the  trainers). 
Unemployment,  and  changing  social  attitudes  to  unemployment,  almost 
certainly  have  some,-  unquantif  iable ,  effect.  Similiarly,  it  is 
undeniable  that  when  intake  numbers  were  very  high  the  relative 
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shortage  of  irons,  drying  facilities,  telephones,  etc  for  the  numbers 
of  users  placed  additional  strain  on  the  recruits.  Implementation  of 
some  of  the  teconmendations  of  earlier  investigations  very  probably 
contributed  to  the  initial  fall  in  wastage.  Nonetheless,  this  author 
does  not  believe  that  the  PRC  is  justifying  its  existence  on  present 
performance. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  tne  PRC  team,  the  training 
establishment,  or  their  directing  authorities  are  complacent  observers 
of  wastage  trends.  A  detailed  report  on  the  problem  has  been 
prepared,  and  a  thorough  investigation  and  over-haul  of  the  PRC  is 
under  way. 

SOME  LESSONS  DRAWN  FROM  THE  PRC  EXPERIENCE 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  although  the  PRC  has  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  Assessment  Centre,  it  is  very  much  an  in-house 
affair,  only  the  PSO  being  professionally  trained  in  selection.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  the  other  team  members  are  amateurs,  but  rather 
that  their  professionalism  lies  in  other  spheres.  However,  this  is 
probably  true  of  many  of  the  new  crop  of  Assessment  Centres,  and  the 
following  observations  may  apply  to  them  equally  well. 

a.  An  assessment  team  that  is  not  working  towards  a  definite 
quota  of  passes  will  tend  to  raise  its'  standards  rather  than 
accept  'training  risks',-  particularly  if  it  consists  mainly  of 
trainers.  It  is  more  socially  acceptable  to  be  seen  to  have  high 
standards  than  low  ones,  and  feed-back  tends  to  concentrate  on 
disasters. 

o.  An  unsupervised  assessment  team  may  not  set  up  any  scheme  to 
monitor  and  validate  its'  own  performance,  nor  even  be  aware  of 
the  need  to  do  so. 

c.  An  over-rigorous  assessment  centre  program  may  discourage 
potentially  good  recruits  and  cause  them  to  withdraw  their 
applications . 

c.  An  Assessment  Centre  needs  to  Know  the  quality  of  recruit  it 
is  required  to  produce.  If  the  'customer'  informally  raises  his 
requirements  to  match  the  improved  calibre  of  the  recruits,  the 
\ssessnent  Centre  is  doomed  to  apparent  failure. 
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INCREASING  BASIC  SKILL  LEVELS  OF 
MODERATE  RISK  OFFICER  CANDIDATES  PRIOR  TO 
COMMISSIONING  IN  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES 


By 

William  0 .  Sprenger 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Army  ROTC 

It  has  been  a  source  of  some  concern  by  authorities  within  the 
Army  ROTC  Headquarters  that  the  basic  skills  of  reading 
comprehension,  writing,  and  computational  ability  were  not  as 
high  as  desired.  Officer  failures  may  take  place  at  the  initial 
training  in  an  officer's  branch  which  is  called  the  officer 
Basic  Course  (OBC).  It  is  here  that  young  second  lieutenants 
from  the  16  branch  schools  across  the  United  States  are  brought 
in  order  to  learn  the  academics  of  their  branch.  From  a  total 
of  8,500  officers  produced  each  year,  the  failure  rate  is  about 
1.4  percent.  This  may  or  may  not  be  considered  high,  but  to 
some  it  represents  an  unacceptable  loss  in  manpower  and 
resources.  In  1984  tnere  were  104  failures  at  the  OBC  and  it 
was  determined  that  73  percent  were  caused  by  academic  failures 
attributed  to  law  ability  to  process  information  and/or  poor 
writing  skills. 

Due  to  the  complexity  and  range  of  quality  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States,  the  guarantee  of 
appropriate  developed  abilities  cannot  be  assured--at  least  for 
ROTC  requirements.  Therefore,  in  1983,  Army  ROTC  felt  the  need 
to  institute  a  qualifying  examination  titled  the  Officer 
Selection  Battery  (OSB),  but  this  examination  was  subsequently 
disallowed  primarily  because  of  the  adverse  impact  that  it.  would 
have  on  minorities.  The  expected  number  of  false  negatives  was 
deemed  unacceptable.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  decision  not  to 
permit  the  OSB  to  be  used  as  the  sole  screening  vehicle  into  the 
advanced  phase,  an  achievement  testing  program  was  initiated 
during  the  school  year  (SY)  1983-1984  that  was  to  test  the 
entire  population  of  cadets  (which  at  that  time  was  about 
72,000)  in  reading  comprehension,  English  expression  and 
mathematics.  It  is  hoped  that  all  of  this  will  be  completed  and 
the  new  cognitive  screens  in  place  for  the  school  year 
1986-1987. 

A  concomitant  benefit  is  that  the  testing  program  immediately 
places  POTC  in  the  "value-added"  business  which  is  probably  the 
most  discussed  program  in  higher  education,  although  the 
techniques  and  its  usage  have  been  arou.id  for  a  considerable 
time. 

Besides  their  appeal  to  the  American  psyche,  value-added 
programs  seem  to  be  very  worthwhile  for  certain  institutions 
with  certain  types  of  students.  In  effect,  ROTC  will  have 
approximately  1,000  "soft  value-added1'  programs  and  21  "hard 
value-added"  programs.  The  qualifier  "soft"  is  added  since  few 
contingencies  are  placed  on  the  Professor  of  Military  Science 
(PMS)  to  ensure  completion  of  the  program  at  this  time,  and 
since  no  criterion  score  is  required  for  contracting  or 
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commissioning  (either  in  HBC  or  non-HBC)  other  than  the  PMS 
recommendation  and  a  grade  point  average  of  2.0. 

Yoked  to  the  achievement  testing  program  is  the  main  topic  of 
this  paper,  which  is  the  Enhanced  Skill  Training  ROTC  Cadet 
Skills  Development  Program  (EST).  From  1916  ;  .  1976,  21 
Historically  Black  Colleges  (HBC)  were  established  as  host 
institutions  with  an  additional  53  formed  as  non-host  schools. 
Only  those  enrolled  at  host  colleges  are  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  skills  program.  These  21  schools  account  for  59  percent 
of  the  black  officer  production  with  the  extension  renters  and 
cross-enrolled  producing  the  remaining  41  percent  (HBC  only). 
Only  those  at  HBC  and  enrolled  in  the  EST  courses  have  what 
could  be  a  contingency  in  order  to  obtain  a  commission,  that  is, 
they  must  complete  the  courses  in  order  to  be  commissioned, 
although  in  some  cases  doing  so  extends  the  college  career  by  a 
semester,  and  in  some  cases,  two  semesters.  The  EST  program  is 
curious  in  that  the  federal  government  is  involved  in 
cooperating  with  19  schools  (two  institutions  elected  not  to 
participate  during  the  SY  84-85)  to  produce  higher  basic  skill 
levels.  So  far,  the  cooperation  of  the  HBC  has  been  nothing 
short  of  admirable  even  though  both  the  schools  and  the  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  ROTC  had  to  work  through  the 
complexities  of  government  contracting. 

Only  those  cadets  enrolled  at  the  21  host  HBC  colleges  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  skills  program.  These  21  schools 
account  for  59  percent  of  the  black  off’cer  production  with  the 
extension  centers  and  cross-enrolled  producing  the  remaining  41 
percent  (HBC  only). 

Over  the  years  the  HBC  have  produced  exemplary  officers,  but  due 
to  several  rather  recent  soci al -pol 1 1 1 c a  1  factors,  the  percent 
of  black  OBC  failures  has  increased  and  is  considered 
unacceptably  high.  Of  the  total  number  of  OBC  failures,  black 
officers  (HBC  and  non-HBC)  failures  account  for  55  percent  with 
HBC  contributing  at  the  rate  of  30  percent.  The  situation  is 
becoming  intensified  because  the  Army  intends  to  meet  objective 
force  requirements  in  1  990  and  beyond,  and  to  do  so  Army  P.OTC 
will  be  required  to  produce  a  steady  state  of  12,110  officers 
each  year.  Of  this  number,  approximately  2,500  black  officers 
will  be  required  to  mirror  in  leadership  positions  the  enlisted 
force  composition.  To  meet  the  challenge  of  producing  black 
officers  in  the  numbers  needed  and  to  avoid  the  adverse  impact 
that  a  single  mental  screen  would  provide  (such  as  the  0SB)  the 
EST  program  was  launched  in  September  1985. 

The  essential  features  of  the  program  are:- 

1.  It  provides  additional  classroom  instruction  funded  by 
the  Army  that  is  designed  to  correct  weaknesses  in  communicative 
skills,  mathematics,  reading,  and  cognitive  skills. 

2.  Instruction  complements  rather  than  duplicates 
institutional  subjects. 
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3.  Instruction  meets  the  professional  education  requirements 
for  Army  writing. 

4.  It  requires  individuals  to  be  tested  prior  to  entry  in 
order  to  determine  deficiencies  and  again  at  the  end  to  measure 
progress  made  (in  other  words,  a  value-added  program). 

5.  Instruction  will  be  provided  the  enrolled  cadet  from  the 
beginning  of  the  ‘reshman  year  up  to  the  time  of  commissioning. 

6.  Instruction  augments,  but  is  not  conducted  in  lieu  of 
military  science  training. 

7.  A  finite  amount  of  funding  is  available  through  the 
contracting  procedure  which  is  based  on  ROTC  enrollment  figures. 
Cadets  with  the  highest  scores  are  to  be  selected  for  the 
enhanced  skill  training. 

Each  HBC  will  enroll  contracted  and  non -cont racted  cadets  if  the 
cadet  scores  below  the  6th  stanine  on  the  Stanford  Mathematics 
Test,  below  the  6th  stanine  on  the  Missouri  College  English  Test 
and  below  the  7th  stanine  on  the  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test.  A 
student  may  test  out  or  exit  the  courses  if  he/she  scores  at  or 
above  the  stanine  mentioned  above.  For  contracting  purposes  the 
school  is  considered  to  have  met  the  terms  of  the  contract  if  a 
student  scores  at  the  5th  stanine  in  mathematics,  the  4th 
stanine  in  English,  and  the  5th  stanine  m  reading. 

Table  1  shows  the  mean  percentile  and  raw  scores  on  the 
achievement  tests  for  the  four  ROTC  regions  and  for  males  and 
females.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  Region  means  are 
ordered  consistently  across  all  tests,  with  Region  IV  being  the 
highest  followed  by  Regions  II,  I,  and  III.  Region  I  includes 
those  states  up  and  down  the  East  Coast,  Region  II  is  comprised 
of  states  in  the  Upper  Midwest,  Region  III  is  located  in  the 
Central  South  and  Southeast,  and  Region  IV  holds  states  in  the 
Upper  Great  Plains  and  West. 

These  regional  differences  appear  to  reflect  the  distribution  of 
HBC  but  one  cannot  assume  that  the  HBC  are  the  sole  causal 
factor  in  mean  score  ranking.  Female  cadets  scored  higher  than 
males  on  the  English  test,  whereas  males  scored  higher  than 
females  on  the  mathematics  test.  There  were  no  overall 
differences  between  men  and  women. 

Table  2  shows  the  means  of  HBC  and  non-HBC  in  each  Region. 
Among  the  HBC,  Region  II  means  are  the  highest,  followed  by 
Regions  I  and  III.  Region  II  has  the  fewest  HBC;  Region  IV  has 
none.  Among  the  non-HBC,  Region  IV  scored  the  highest,  but  the 
means  of  Region  I  and  II  are  not  far  below  the  Region  IV  means. 
Region  II  means  are  the  lowest  among  the  non-HBC  schools. 

The  results  of  all  tests  indicate  a  sizable  difference  in  the 
mean  scores  among  racial  groups.  For  example,  on  the  English 
test,  93  percent  of  the  white  cadets  attained  the  percentile 
score  of  10  (raw  score  of  33)  compared  to  59  percent  of  the 
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black  cadets  and  67  percent  of  the  Hispanic  cadets.  Of  the 
total  number,  15  percent  tested  would  fall  below  this  score  (see 
the  Total  Column),  but  blacks  and  Hispanics  would  constitute  a 
di sproportionate  number  of  those  failing  to  achieve  a  raw  score 
of  33,  It  is  estimated  that  a  raw  score  of  between  45  and  50  is 
an  indicator  of  at  least  average  writing  ability. 

The  H8C  cadets  have  talent  and  brain  power  and  one  must  not  be 
led  astray  by  average  scores.  It  is  the  intention  of  Army  ROTC 
to  obtain  from  the  H8C  those  cadets  that  have  the  highest  test 
scores  and  those  that  show  “reaction  potential'1  toward  EST.  In 
any  case,  those  cadets  that  are  recommended  for  commissioning  by 
the  PMC  will  have  scores  in  the  range  that  will  predict  ability 
to  compete  in  the  Army  system  as  beginning  lieutenants  as  well 
as  through  the  field  grade  ranks. 


Taole  1.  Keans  of  Percentile  and  Raw  Scores  by  Region  and  Gender 

(MS  IV,  SY  83-84) 


Mean 

Mean  No.  of 

Percentile  Raw  Score 

Cases 

X  of  Tot 

English: 

Total 

40.2 

52 

7358 

Region  I 

39.6 

52 

3097 

42X 

Reglop  11 

42.1 

53 

1614 

22 

Region  111 

35.5 

50 

1456 

20 

Region  IV 

44.7 

55 

1191 

16 

Males 

38.9 

52 

6178 

84 

Females 

46.7 

55 

1180 

16 

Reading: 

Total 

43.0 

126 

7515 

Region  I 

42.5 

126 

3262 

43X 

Region  II 

45.5 

128 

1598 

21 

Region  III 

36.7 

119 

1424 

19 

Region  IV 

49.0 

131 

1231 

16 

Males 

43.3 

126 

6267 

84 

Females 

42.4 

125 

1196 

16 

Math- 

Total 

43.2 

34 

8215 

Region  I 

41.9 

34 

3189 

39X 

Region  11 

45.5 

34.5 

2032 

25 

Region  III 

37.1 

33 

1664 

20 

Region  IV 

50.5 

35.5 

1330 

16 

Males 

44.9 

34.5 

7001 

85 

Females 

33.2 

32 

1214 

15 

The  percentile  scores  are  based  on  the  following  comparison 

groups : 

English: 

Four-year  university  and  college 

freshmen  (1964). 

Reading: 

Four-year  university  and  college 

freshmen  through 

seniors 

(198! ). 

Math: 

College-prepara  tory 

high  school  seniors  (1965). 
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Table  2:  Means  of  Percentile  and  Raw  Scores  by 
Region  and  School  Type 
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DIRECT  MEASUREMENT  OF  ROTC  CADETS'  WRITING  SKILLS 


by 

James  P.  Hanlon 
Shippensburg  University 

We  all  agree  that  literacy  is  important.  We  believe  it  is  especially  important 
that  our  organizational  leaders  and  managers  are  indisputably  and  demonstrably 
literate.  But  do  we  really  know  why  literacy  is  important9  Conventional  explanations 
of  the  importance  of  literacy  simply  expand  on  the  ideal  of  "an  officer  and  a 
gentleman."  That  is.  we  rightly  acknowledge  how  literacy  enables  a  person  to 
function,  to  perform  his  duty.,  to  be  an  officer:-  That  person  must  be  able  to  transmit 
written  messages  clearly,  concisely.,  and  crisply,  so  also  should  he  be  able  to  receive 
them  accurately  and  act  upon  them  properly,  with  dispatch.  No  one.  then,  disputes 
the  practical,  functional  role  of  literacy.  On  the  other  hand,  we  at  least  defer  to. 
pay  lip  service  to  the  idealistic  role  of  literacy  in  officership.  So  literacy  is  likewise 
supposed  to  be  an  attribute  of  the  gentleman— the  person  of  sensibility,  of  humane 
tradition  and  values.  Thus  Breaker  Morant.  officer-hero  of  the  fine  Australian  film 
bearing  his  name  and  depicting  a  tragic  incident  of  the  Boer  War.  was  all  the  more 
a  compelling  protagonist  because,  in  addition  to  being  a  fine  soldier,  he  was  as  well 
an  accomplished  singer  and  poet:  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

But  when  the  crunch  comes,  when  we  draw  bottom  lines,  when  we  make  hard 
budgetary  and  personnel  decisions,  we  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  lip  service  and 
conventional  reasoning.  The  functional  rationale  for  literacy  is  all  too  self-evident:' 
People  who  cannot  deal  competently  with  written  texts  sooner  or  later  simply  do 
not  make  it  in  the  professional  world  we  share.  The  idealistic  rationale  for  literacy, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  pretty  much  archaic  cavalier  and  Victorian  baggage— good 
enough  for  movies.,  I  suppose. 

Why  then.  literacy  important?  To  get  at  this  question,  we  first  should  break 
literacy  down  into  its  two  components:  reading  and  writing.  For  writing  is  what 
I  really  wan:  to  talk  about.  Instead  of  viewing  these  activities  as  communications 
theorists  do  from  a  sending/,  ceivir.g  perspective,  let's  view  them  on  a  passive/active 
scale.  Reading  is  essentially  ,  assive.  even  though  more  complex  texts  require  higher- 
order  interpretative,  cognitive,  and  analytic  skills.  So  reading  may  carry  you  from 
passive  to  active  on  my  hypothetical  scale.  But  writing  begins  with  activity.  And 
it  may  lead  to  true  productivity,  or  pro-activity.  A  writer  leads  the  reader  through 
the  text,  whereas  a  reader  follows  a  text,  A  fully  literate  person  is  a  writer  as  well 
as  a  reader. 

Only  very  recently  has  our  educational  establishment  begun  to  seek  out  and 
deeply  acknowledge  the  learning  potential  of  writing.  Put  simply,  writing  is  probably 
the  best  vehicle  for  learning  and  knowing  in  our  educational  arsenal.  A  good  writer 
exhibits  very  high-level  critical  skills,  reasoning  ability,  organizational  skills,  and 
— through  awareness  of  audience — interpersonal  skills.  But.  more  importantly,  through 
practicing  the  craft  of  writing,  the  student  writer  develops  these  skills.  3erhaps 
writing  is  our  only  widely  available  means  for  developing  these  skills  fully  and 
collectively.  Because  we  value  these  skills  and  abilities,  because  these  skills  and 
abilities  contribute  greatly  to  organizational  effectiveness  and  dynamics,  we  seek 
and  need  potential  career  leaders  who  can  and  will  write.  A  writer  can  reveal  that 
he  knows  and  what  he  really  knows.  In  fact,  through  writing  he  discovers  what  he 
knows.  So  I  believe  this  epistemological  justification  (writing  as  a  way  of  knowing] 
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for  writing  provides  the  real,  as  opposed  to  the  conventional,  explanation  for  the 
high  value  we  place  on  literacy. 

Having  then  briefly  advanced  the  fundamental  argument  for  the  importance 
of  writing,  allow  me  to  share  a  few  of  my  assumptions  regarding  the  nature  of  writing, 
assumptions  that  are  more  or  less  germane  to  my  proposal  that  the  writing  of  officer 
candidates  should  be  directly  examined. 

U  Writing  is  a  technology:  It  is  a  very  old  technology,  and  a  critical  event 
in  the  European  Renaissance  was  the  invention  of  the  printing  press,  which  provided 
our  first  mass-produced  consumer  item,  the  book.  As  a  technology,  it  can  be  learned 
on  a  skills-acquisition  model,  as  opposed  to  a  biological  developmental  model.  Whereas 
we  may  be  justifiably  concerned  if  o  young  person  does  not  develop  listening  and 
speaking  capabilities  by  a  certain  early  age.  we  should  not  make  adverse  judgments 
regarding  a  person's  intelligence  or  learning  abilities  if  that  person  has  not  acquired 
sophisticated  writing  skills  by.  say.  the  age  of  twenty.  Nor  should  we  blithely  assume 
that,  simply  because  that  person  has  graduated  from  high  school  and  perhaps  done 
somi  college  work,,  he  is  a  poor  learner  of  writing.  He  may  well  not  have  been 
instructed  in  writing,  nor  may  he  have  been  required  to  write  in  school,  or  anywhere 
else. 


2)  Writing  is  a  discipline:  Writing  systems  are  wholly  arbitrary  and  thoroughly 
conventional,  nothing  less  than  an  elaborate  social  contract.  Mastering  a  writing 
system  requires  incredible  discipline— to  say  nothing  of  time.  Further,  the  task 
of  writing— of  employing  the  system— is  likewise  exacting,  frustrating,  and 
time-consuming. 

3)  Writing  individuates:  No  two  persons  will  respond  alike  to  a  given  writing 
situation.  Whereas  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  a  person  would  seek  to  copyright  his 
response  to  the  SATs  [and,  given  t'  a  number  of  takers,  he  may  have  trouble  proving 
his  was  original,  for  there  is  some  statistical  probability  that  other  sheets  are  identical 
to  his),  that  person  could  well  seek  sometime  to  copyright  a  love  lyric,  even  though 
such  lyrics  abound  in  our  culture. 

4)  Writing  is  not  a  rule-governed  activity:  We  do  not  write,  or  learn  to  write, 
formulaically.  by  strict  sequential  prescriptions.  To  be  sure,  through  automatization, 
we  must  acquire  sufficient  control  of  the  surface  features  of  the  arbitrary  writing 
system  to  focus  on  the  content  of  our  texts,  rather  than  on  the  mechanics  of  producing 
them.  A  California  throughway  driver  who  has  to  think  about  where  his  brake  pedal 
is  and  about  which  foot  he  wants  to  use  on  it  is  in  BIG  TROUBLE  when,  in  a 
split-second  of  awareness,  he  knows  he  must  stop  his  car  instantly.  So  also  is  a  writer 
in  a  different  kind  of  trouble  if  he  thinks  predominantly  about  spelling  and  mechanics 
of  punctuation  as  he  writes.  Unfortunately,  this  troubled  writer  may  have  been 
taught  [should  we  say  mistaught?)  that  spelling  and  mechanics  are  what  writing 
is.  In  fact,  writers  develop  incredibly  varied,  but  seldom  disclosed,  strategies  for 
composing.  They  learn  these  strategies  through  practice  as  well  as  through  their 
experience  as  readers  in  learning  how  texts  work. 

5)  Writing  in  the  real  world  is  a  corporate  activity!  Almost  all  published, 
finished  texts  are  produced  through  collaboration.  Early  drafts  are  shared  and  often 
benefit  from  early  trusted-reader  input.  Many  drafts  are  worked  up  and  worked 
through  in  committee.  Editors  and  advisors  intrude  and  sometimes  revise.  Software 
programs  mechanistically  edit  and  silently  correct  predictable  surface  errors. 
Proofreaders  check  the  final  draft  in  scrupulous  detail.  Developing  writers  should 
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learn  early  how  to  buy  into  the  corporate  writing  network,  to  use  it  to  enhance  and 
promote  their  authorship. 

Since  writing  is.  then,  a  corporate  activity  and  since  effective  writing  is 
essential  to  organizational  welfare.  I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  larger  measure 
of  organizational  concern  for  written  performances  within  the  organization.  For 
example.,  many  colleges  and  universities  are  developing  programs  of 
writing-across-the-curriculum.  Such  programs  involve  many  faculty,  rather  than 
only  English  facult/.  in  teaching  writing.  Likewise,  many  colleges  have  developed 
writing  centers  and  tutorial  programs  in  writing  to  provide  extra  instruction  in  writing 
for  those  who  want,  need,  or  seek  it.  Graduate  and  professional  schools  are  offering 
more  and  more  writing  courses  for  students  seeking  degrees  in  law,,  business,  medicine, 
and  even  theology.  So  also  are  writing  samples  being  used  increasingly  as  part  of 
selection  criteria  for  admissions  into  both  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs. 

Officer  training  programs  could  as  well  use  writing  samples  both  as  an 
instructional  resource  and  es  part  of  the  selection  process.  I  have  recently  proposed 
that  the  Army  ROTC  collect  three  writing  samples  from  all  cadets  during  their 
first  two  years  in  the  program,  prior  to  their  contracting  for  the  Advanced  Course. 
Consider  these  justifications: 

1)  Writing  samples  provide  direct  evidence  of  writing  ability:  Other 
measurements  provide  only  indirect  evidence,  even  though  such  evidence  may  indicate 
very  reliably  how  well  the  test-taker  will  perform  in  a  writing  course.  In  effect, 
measures  of  reading  ability,  of  proofreading  skills,  end  of  common  rhetorical  ploys 
provide  oredictable  measures  of  writing  ability.  But  a  senes  of  writing  samples 
provides  a  fully  valid  direct  indication  of  writing  ability. 

23  Writing  samples  teach:  Well-designed  assignments  show  test-takers  how 
to  approach  the  task.  Also,  preliminary  announcement  of  topics  allows  students 
time  for  the  pre-writing  tasks  of  talk  and  reflection.  Likewise,  people  learn  to  write 
by  writing,  so  each  writing  experience  is  a  learning  experience.  Finally,  the  content 
of  the  writing  could,  through  design  of  the  assignment,  relate  directly  to  the  ROTC 
Program  of  Instruction. 

3J  Collection  of  writing  samples  sends  out  the  proper  message:  Consider  this 
definition  of  motivation:  People  do  what  they  have  to  do  in  order  to  do  what  they 
want  to  do.  It  follows,  then,  that  a  person  who  wants  to  be  an  officer  will  learn 
to  write  competently  ...  if  that  person  is  certain  he  has  to  write  competently. 
If  that  person  is  taking  an  indirect  measure  of  writing  ability,  he  will  learn  vocabulary 
words,  proofreading  rules  for  punctuation  and  capitalization,  recognition  of  common 
grammatical  errors,  because  these  are  things  he  has  to  know.  But  if  that  person 
is  submitting  a  series  of  writing  samples,  then  he  will  have  to  learn  to  write.  In 
fact,  you  may  see  him  skulking  off  to  a  writing  center  or  seeking  trusted-reader 
advice  on  a  draft  from  a  cadet  who  is  recognized  as  a  good  writer.  Likewise,  through 
the  simple  expedient  of  allowing  the  cadet  to  submit  as  many  samples,  through  time, 
as  he  wants  to  and  of  using  only  the  final  sequence  of  three  as  efforts  of  record, 
the  cadet  can  tnen  use  the  evaluation  as  a  trje  learning  experience  and  vehicle  for 
improvement.  He  can.  in  effect,  write  his  way  toward  commissioning. 

Time  and  space  do  not  allow  me  to  elaborate  upon  the  administration  and 
evaluation  of  writing  samples.  Nonetheless.  I  will  itemize  some  suggestions  regarding 
procedures  for  handling  and  evaluating  writing  samples  through  the  ROTC  programs: 
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1)  Each  semester.  PMSs  should  be  provided  with  instructional  packets  for 
oumimstering  a  writ'ng  sample.  All  first-  and  second-year  cadets  should  submit 
samples  each  semester  under  carefully  defined  controlled  circumstances. 

2)  PMSs  should  forward  the  sample  to  a  contracted  agency  for  holistic  or 
primary  trait  evaluation  on  a  1-5  scale  by  two  readers,  and  a  third  reader  in  the 
event  of  widely  divergent  first  and  second  readings.  The  nationwide  sample  should 
be  subjected  to  a  common  evaluation. 

3)  The  contractor  should  report  evaluations  in  a  timely  fashion  to  ROTC 
Headquarters,  which  would  break  out  and  distribute  sets  of  evaluations  region  by 
region,  detachment  by  detachment,  cadet  by  cadet. 

4)  The  contractor  should  store  samples  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  maintain 
accurate  records  of  individual  reader  evaluations  of  each  sample,  and  provide  accurate 
records  of  reader  reliability. 

Without  doubt,  ROTC  commitment  to  collecting  and  evaluating  writing  samples 
would  be  a  considerable  administrative  and  financial  undertaking.  But  such  an 
undertaking  would  provide  indisputable  evidence  of  the  Army's  commitment  to  quality 
in  written  communications  at  the  entry  level  of  commissioning.  In  the  final  analysis, 
this  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  commitment  to  officer  and  organizational  quality 
themselves. 


PROCEDURES  FOR  REFINING  WRITTEN  MEASUREMENTS  AT  USAF  OTS 


SYDNEY  SAKO 
AND 
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Officer  Training  School,  USAF 
OTS/MTC,  Lackland  AFB,  Texas  78236 

INTRODUCTION 

Personnel  at  the  Officer  Training  School,  USAF,  are  always  looking  for  ways 
to  improve  the  product  of  the  Officer  Basic  Military  Precommissioning  Course. 
During  the  past  25  years  of  school  operation,  with  the  production  of  over 
80,000  graduates,  one  of  the  key  factors  of  training  has  been  the  refinement  of 
testing  instruments.  Among  the  several  different  types  of  measurements,  the 
use  of  the  consolidated  written  tests  stands  out  as  one  of  the  major  criteria 
in  the  graduation  of  students  and  selection  of  distinguished  graduates.  This 
paper  presents  sume  of  the  ways  of  refining  written  tests.  It  discusses  test 
item  writing.  Test  Review  Board  decision-making,  item  analysis,  curriculum  area 
achievement  analysis,  and  statistical  analysis  of  test  scores.  Information 
from  these  validational  procedures  was  used  in  making  decisions  for  conducting 
changes  on  specific  items  of  the  written  tests.  A  total  of  over  200  test  item 
revisions  were  made  during  1983-1985.  These  revisions  have  resulted  in  improv¬ 
ing  significantly  the  test  item  bank  by  increasing  the  curricular  validity  of 
the  items,  lowering  the  standard  error  of  measurement,  and  producing  more  reli¬ 
able  test  scores. 

POPULATION  SAMPLE 

The  population  sample  used  in  this  study  consisted  of  over  5,000  students 
enrolled  at  OTS  during  the  oeriod  of  1983-1985.  Approximately  70  percent  of 
the  population  have  had  no  previous  military  service,  and  the  remainder  had 
served  in  enlisted  rank,  or  active  duty  under  the  Airman  Education  and 
Commissioning  Program.  Their  median  age  came  close  to  25,  a  drop  from  27 
observed  during  the  years  of  1978-1980.  Almost  40  percent  of  them  are  married. 
All  of  them  possess  bachelor  degrees,  with  approximately  5  percent  having 
master  or  doctorate  degrees. 

MEASUREMENTS 

At  OTS  we  use  a  total  of  eight  different  types  of  measurements  which  in¬ 
clude  Consolidated  Written  Tests  (CWTs),  a  Military  Briefing,  Graded  Letters, 
a  Communication  Security  Test,  an  Airman  Performance  Rating,  a  Flight  Drill 
Performance  Rating,  Physical  Fitness  Tests,  and  two  Officer  Trainee  Effective¬ 
ness  Ratings.  We  have  limited  our  study  to  the  CWTs,  since  they  are  one  of 
the  most  important  criteria  for  graduation  and  for  selection  of  distinguished 
graduates.  The  CWTs  are  designed  to  measure  student  achievement  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  areas  of  Communicative  Skills  (CS),  Leadersmp  and  Management  (LM), 
Professional  Knowledge  (PK),  and  Defense  Studies  (DS).  There  are  five 
different  levels  of  CWTs  used  at  OTS,  with  three  alternate  forms  for  each 
level.  CWTs  are  administered  at  specific  intervals  in  training;  namely  train¬ 
ing  days  15,  25,  34,  42,  and  54.  They  are  designed  as  criterion-referenced 
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tests,  using  a  total  of  235  test  items  that  cover  67  criterion  objectives  of 
the  course.  (See  Atch  1  for  samples  of  criterion  objective  topics.)  The 
minimum  achievement  standard  for  meeting  the  criterion  objectives  is  set  at 
80  percent. 


PROCEDURES  AND  RESULTS 

The  procedures  used  at  OTS  for  test  refinement  include  test  item  writing, 
Test  Review  Board  decision-making,  item  analysis,  curriculum  area  achievement 
analysis,  statistical  analysis,  and  pretest/posttest  analysis.  Pretest/ 
posttest  analysis  is  seldom  used  at  OTS  because  of  its  high  cost;  therefore,  it 
will  not  be  discussed  in  this  paper.  The  blueprint  for  test  construction  is 
the  table  of  test  specifications  which  is  accomplished  by  a  joint  effort  of 
testing  specialists  and  subject  matter  experts.  Ir.  order  to  maintain  a  high 
curricular  validity,  all  test  items  are  written  by  subject  matter  experts,  also 
called  Curriculum  Area  Managers  (CAMs).  Testing  specialists  make  further 
refinement  by  using  various  statistical  and  other  validation  studies.  The  CAMS 
develop  all  course  material  and  present  lectures  in  their  area  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  also  write  test  items  using  well-established  procedures  which 
they  have  learned  from  attending  the  Test  and  Measurement  Course  on  base  and 
the  5-week  Academic  Instructor  Course  at  the  Air  University.  Once  a  CAM  has 
developed  a  test  item,  it  is  submitted  to  a  Test  Item  Review  Committee  for 
evaluation.  This  committee  of  other  CAMS  and  division  supervisory  personnel 
critically  review  each  test  item,  suggests  improvements,  and  eventually  approve 
every  question  before  it  can  be  included  in  a  CWT. 

During  item  analysis,  we  can  tell  how  each  item  is  functioning  by  looking 
at  ease  indexes  and  tabulation  of  alternate  responses.  As  .80  is  the  minimum 
cut-off,  any  item  with  an  ease  index  of  .79  or  below  is  checked  for  causes  of 
low  index  reading.  The  cause  may  be  due  to  ambiguity  in  item  construction,  in¬ 
adequate  emphasis  of  material,  or  insufficient  assimilation  or  retention  by 
students.  An  item  analysis  of  over  5200  item  administrations  based  on  testing 
of  20  classes  (Class  84-06  through  85-11)  produced  271  items  which  fell  below 
the  ease  index  of  .80.  Flight  commander  (FC)  comments  and  items  below  .80  were 
reviewed  at  the  Test  Review  Board  meetings  attended  by  the  chiefs  of  Curriculum 
Instruction  Branch  and  Measurement  Branch,  CAMs,  and  FCs.  The  Test  Review 
Board  revised  a  total  of  201  items. 

The  purpose  of  the  curriculum  area  (CA)  achievement  analysis  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  attainment  of  curriculum  material  in  CS,  LM,  PK,  and  DS. 

This  is  accomplished  by  tallying  the  number  of  individual  student  failures  in 
each  flight,  computing  the  percent  failure  rate  by  squadron,  and  then  averaging 
the  failure  rate  by  class  (see  Atch  2).  The  goal  is  to  achieve  at  least  90 
percent  in  each  area. 

In  CA  achievement  analysis  categorized  by  class,  the  failure  rate  should 
not  exceed  15  percent.  If  it  is  greater  than  15  percent  we  must  again  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  high  failure  rate  is  due  to  instruction,  the  test  itself,  or 
the  curriculum  material.  In  CA  analysis  by  class,  the  failure  rate  was 
analyzed  on  240  different  CA  administrations.  Studies  showed  that  the  failure 
rates  of  214  of  them  were  less  than  16  percent.  The  remaining  26  had  failure 
rates  of  16  percent  or  more  distributed  throughout  the  21  classes  (see  Atch  3). 
The  areas  which  showed  the  largest  number  of  failures  were  DS  with  a  total  of 
12,  CS  with  9,  and  LM  with  5.  There  were  none  in  PK  which  showed  that  all 
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students  had  passed  the  minimum  requirements.  This  information  is  particularly 
useful  to  testing  specialists,  CAMs,  and  PCs.  Testing  specialists  can  pinpoint 
specific  items  with  low  ease  indexes.  CAMS  can  check  their  training  material 
for  any  discrepancies,  and  PCs  can  emphasize  those  particular  areas  of  diffi¬ 
culty  during  instructional  hours. 

In  statistical  analysis  of  test  scores  we  obtain  the  differences  of  mean 
score  (H),  standard  deviation  (SD),  reliability  index  (R),  and  standard  error 
of  measurement  (SE)  between  the  standardized  and  new  tests.  The  norms  of  the 
standardized  tests  were  obtained  by  averaging  the  data  of  operational  tests 
administered  to  20  classes.  The  new  tests  used  in  this  study  were  administered 
to  Class  85-11.  Statistical  results  of  the  new  tests  were  compared  with  those 
of  the  standardized  tests,  as  shown  below: 
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The  differences  between  the  standardized  and  the  new  tests  were  not  sig¬ 
nificant;  therefore,  the  new  tests  were  put  into  operational  status  with  only 
minor  changes.  6y  having  the  CAMS  write  the  test  items  on  their  own  material; 
by  using  the  Test  Review  8oard  meetings  to  identify  and  take  immediate  correc¬ 
tive  action  on  weak  areas  in  testing,  instruction,  and  curriculum  materials; 
and  by  taking  other  curricular  and  test  improvement  actions  when  identified 
through  item  analysis,  CA  achievement  analysis,  and  statistical  analysis  of 
test  scores;  we  are  continuously  refining  the  testing  and  instructional  pro¬ 
grams  at  OTS  in  order  to  produce  the  finest  young  officers  for  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 
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Utility  Estimation  in  Five  Enl isted  Occupat ions 
Newell  K.  Eaton,  Hilda  Wing  and  Alan  lau 
U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences1 


Inmost  organizations  the  decision  to  develop  and  implonent  selec¬ 
tion  and/or  classification  tests  rests  on  the  assumption  that  their 
costs  will  be  outweighed  by  their  benefits  in  terms  of  increased  em¬ 
ployee  performance  and  tenure.  The  initial  costs  of  testing  program 
have  been  increasing  due  to  more  stringent  requirements  for  documenta¬ 
tion  of  validities,  test  achnn i st rat  ion  using  computers,  and  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  legal  challenges  to  test  fairness.  With  the  increasing  costs 
of  starting  and  maintaining  testing  programs,  more  attention  is  being 
paid  to  assessing  their  benefits.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
expand  on  methods  used  by  several  researchers  in  this  area  (Eaton, 
Wing,  &  Mitchell,  1985,  Hunter  &  Schmidt,  1982). 

Brogdcn  (1949)  and  Cronbach  and  Cleser  (1965)  provided  the  firs*, 
systematic  descriptions  of  the  utility  of  testing  programs  indexed  in 
dollars.  They  linked  performance  levels  to  t *2  dollar  values  estimated 
for  those  performance  levels.  Their  formula  for  the  gam  in  productiv¬ 
ity,  or  utility  (US),  obtained  by  using  valid  selection  procedures 
includes  '(a)  Ns,  the  number  of  individuals  selected,,  (b)  SDS,  the  stan¬ 
dard  deviation  of  performance,  scaled  in  a  utility  metric  such  as  dol¬ 
lars,  and  (c)  the  average  performance  expected  on  the  criterion  bv  the 
selected  group  as  estimated  from  a  valid  predictor,  given  by  Rxy  Zx : 

US  =  Ns  SOS  Rxy  Zx 

The  formula  was  subsequently  modified  to  account  for  testing  costs.'  A 
more  complete  description  of  such  formulations  can  be  found  in  Cascio 
(1982),  Cronbach  and  Cleser  (1965),  and  Hunter  and  Schmidt  (1982). 

While  the  values  of  most  of  the  variables  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  8rogden-Cronbach-Cleser  formulas  are  known,  the  estimation  of 
SDS,  the  standard  deviation  of  performance  scaled  in  dollars,  is  prob¬ 
lematic.  One  *  SDS  Estimation  Technique*  is  based  on  estimates  of  the 
dollar  value  to  the  organization  of  performance  at  the  50th  percentile 
level,  the  85th  percentile  level  (one  standard  deviation  above  the 
mean),  and,  sometimes,  the  15th  percentile  level  (one  standard  devia¬ 
tion  below  the  mean).  The  dollar  difference  between  the  15%  and  50% 
estimates,  and  the  50%  and  85%  estimates,  provides  an  estimate  of  SOS 
(Cascio  &  Silbey,  1979;  Hunter  &  Schmidt,  1982,  and  Schmidt,  Hunter, 
McKenzie,  &  Mu  Id row,  1979). 


The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  view  of  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  or  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 
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A  second  method  is  the  'Superior  Equivalents  Technique*  proposed 
by  Eaton  et  a  I  •  ( 1 985 )  *  It  is  somewhat  like  the  SOS  Estimation  Tech¬ 
nique.  Instead  of  using  estimates  of  the  dollar  value  of  85th  percen¬ 
tile  performance,  however,  the  technique  uses  estimates  of  the  number 
(N8S)  of  superior  (8Sth  percentile)  performers  who  would  be  needed  to 
produce  the  output  of  a  fixed  number  (N50)  of  average  (50th  percentile) 
performers.  This  estimate,  conbmed  with  an  estimate  of  the  dollar 
value  (V50)  of  average  performance,  provides  an  estimate  of  SOS: 

SDS  =  V50  ( (N50/N85 )  -  1). 

Eaton  et  al.  speculated  that  this  method  would  be  more  appropriate  in 
situations  where  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  managers  are  more 
accustaned  to  considering  the  relative  productivity  of  employees  or 
crews  than  the  relative  costs  of  producing  given  levels  of  output. 

A  third  estimation  strategy  has  been  proposed  by  Hunter  and 
Schmidt  (1982).  In  reviewing  the  results  of  a  variety  of  studies,  they 
note  that  SOS  typically  falls  between  40%  and  70%  of  annual  salary. 
This  might  be  termed  the  'Salary  Percentage  Technique.' 

In  their  recent  paper,  Eaton  et  al.  showed  that  the  Superior  Equi¬ 
valents  Techn.que  provided  more  stable  estimates  of  U.S.  Army  tank 
ccnmanders'  SOS  than  did  the  SOS  Estimation  Technique.  They  also  noted 
that  both  these  techniques  provided  substantially  larger  estimates  of 
SOS  than  did  the  Salary  Percentage  Technique.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  was  to  compare  the  results  of  the  Superior  Equivalents  Technique 
with  the  SOS  Estimation  Technique  across  five  different  U.S.  Army  en¬ 
listed  m  1 1  tary  occupational  specialties  (SOS)  •  This  was  intended  to 
assess  both  the  variability  of  SDS  values  across  the  five  MOS  as  well 
as  the  results  with  the  two  techniques.  The  paper  was  also  intended 
to  determine  whether  a  'short  hand’  estimation  procedure  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  military  occupations,,  such  as  the  Salary  Percentage  Tech¬ 
nique.  Last,  because  the  research  was  conducted  with  supervisors  who 
were  both  noncorrmi  s  s  loned  officers  (NCOs)  and  conmi  s  s  toned  officers,  it 
was  possible  to  assess  the  impact  of  level  of  management  on  SDS 
est  imates . 

METHOD 

Instrument 

A  questionnaire  based  on  earlier  research  (Bobko  et  al.  1983, 
Burke  &  Frederick,  1984;  Eaton  et  al.  1985,  Schnidt  et  al.  1979)  was 
developed  to  measure  the  comparative  worth  to  the  Army  of  first-term 
soldiers  operating  at  different  performance  levels.  Separate  forms 
were  administered  to  supervisors  in  each  of  the  five  MOS  studied. 
The  first  method  asked  supervisors  to  think  about  how  much  ten  average 
soldiers  (50th  percentile)  contributed  to  the  Army.  Supervisors  then 
estimated  how  many  superior  (85th  percentile)  soldiers  would  be  needed 
to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  The  second  method  asked  supervisors  to 
first  consider  the  worth  of  average  and  superior  first  tour  soldiers  to 
the  Army.  They  were  then  asked  to  estimate  how  much  an  average  (50th 
percentile)  first-term  soldier  and  a  superior  (85th  percentile)  soldier 
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are  worth  by  considering  such  factors  as  salary,  output,  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  equipment  Dollar  estimates  of  the  yearly  value  to  the  Army 
of  average  and  superior  soldiers  were  then  requested. 

Subjects 


Supervisory  estimates  were  obtained  from  270  NCOs  and  officers  in 
five  MGS  across  three  different  posts.  The  five  MOb  were  infantrymen 
(118),  armor  crewmen  (198),  light  wheel  vehicle/power  mechanics  (63B), 
medical  specialists  (918),  and  radio  teletype  operators  (05C).  Of  the 
270  supervisors,  226  (83  percent)  were  NCO  and  29  (11  percent)  were 
officers.  The  remainder  did  not  provide  rank  information.  Four  super¬ 
visors  (one  percent)  did  not  respond  to  the  methods  of  estimating  util¬ 
ity  and  their  responses  are  not  included  in  the  analyses.  Of  the 
remaining  266,  13  did  not  provide  useable  estimates  for  the  first 
method  and  (a  different)  eight  did  not  provide  useable  estimates  for 
the  second  method. 

Other  Data 


To  obtain  tne  value  of  average  performance  for  the  Superior 
Equivalents  Technique,  as  well  as  the  data  required  for  the  Salary  Per¬ 
centage  Technique,  we  used  published  pay  and  allowance  tables.  In  1985 
the  base  pay  for  Army  enlisted  personnel  with  two  years  of  service 
ranged  from  59,000  to  $10,000.  Non-taxable  allowances  for  such  itens 
as  housing,  post  exchange,  vacation,  and  travel  benefits  could  amount 
to  more  than  $6,000  tor  the  typical  married  soldier  with  dependents. 
Our  estimate  of  an  equivalent  civilian  salary  would  be  about  $16,000 
per  year.  This  is  consistent  with  Henderson's  (1985)  estimates  for  the 
compensation  of  a  Private  First  Class  living  off  post  with  dependents. 

RESULTS 

The  results  from  the  Superior  Equivalents  Techniques  indicated 
that,  across  MOS,  5.20  superior  first-tour  soldiers  performed  as  we  I  I 
as  10  average  soldiers.  Using  $16,000  as  the  value  of  average  perform¬ 
ance  (V50),,  5.20  as  the  number  of  superior  equivalents  (N85),  and  10  as 
the  number  of  average  soMiers  (N50),  the  Superior  Equivalents  Tech¬ 
nique  yielded  a  SD$  e^tvmate  of  $14,769.  Of  the  253  supervisors  re¬ 
sponding,  7%  indicated  1  or  2  superior  first-tour  enlisted  soldiers 
were  equivalent  to  10  average  soldiers,  23%  indicated  3  or  4,  51%  indi¬ 
cated  5  or  6,  17%  indicated  7  or  6,  and  3%  responded  with  9  or  10. 
There  was  only  a  modest  difference  between  estimates  for  the  five  MOS. 
the  number  of  superior  equivalents  ranged  from  4.90  to  5.58  with  SD$ 
estimates  from  $12,681  to  $16,720.  The  results  by  MOS  are  shown  in 
Table  1.  Full  ANOVA  results  were  canputed,  including  as  factors  MOS 
and  RANK  of  the  supervisor  providing  the  estimates.  The  differences  by 
MOS  did  not  reach  statistical  significance,  nor  did  RANK,  nor  the  MOS  x 
RANK  interaction. 

The  results  from  the  SD$  Estimation  Technique  indicated  that, 
across  MOS,  average  soldiers  were  worth  about  $16,725  per  year  while 
superior  soldiers  were  worth  about  $25,969.  This  yields  an  SD$  estima¬ 
tion  of  $9,244.  Of  the  258  supervisors  responding,  11%  provided  SD$ 
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Table  V 

Est  imated  Number 

of  Superior  First  Tour  Soldiers 

Equa ling  10 

Average 

Soldiers  and  Computed  SDS  by  MOS 

MOS 

N 

Number  Superior 

SDS 

11B 

48 

5.54 

512,881 

19E 

60 

5.40 

513,630 

91B 

36 

4.89 

516,720 

63B 

67 

5.15 

515,068 

05C 

42 

4.90 

S16 ,653 

Totals 

253 

5.20 

514,769 

estimates  of  less  than  $2,000,  14%  between  52,001  and  54,000,  19%  be¬ 
tween  $4,001  and  56,000,  12%  between  $6,001  and  58,000,,  16%  between 
58,001  and  510,000  15%  between  510,001  and  516,000,  and  12%  over 
516,000.  These  appear  to  be  more  variable  than  Superior  Equivalents 
estimates.  larger,  between  MGS  differences  also  were  found  with  the 
SOS  estimation  technique,  ranging  from  about  56,254  to  511,150.  The  av¬ 
erage  values  assigned  average  and  superior  soldiers,  as  well  as  SOS 
estimates  for  the  five  MOS,  are  shown  in  Table  2. 


Table  2: 

Dol lar  Est  imates 

of  Value  to 

the  Arm/  of  Average  and 

Super  lor 

First  Tour 

Soldiers  by  MOS 

MOS 

N 

Average 

Super icr 

SDS 

11B 

53 

519,226 

529,000 

5  9,774 

19E 

63 

13,736 

20,190 

6,254 

91B 

38 

18,000 

27,132 

9,132 

63B 

64 

15,719 

26,344 

10,625 

05C 

40 

18,200 

29,350 

11 ,150 

Totals 

258 

516,725 

525,969 

5  9,244 

Full  ANOVA  results  were  computed  on  the  SD5  estimates  following 
the  procedures  outlined  for  the  Superior  Equivalents  estimates.  With 
the  SOS  estimates,  however,  the  effect  of  MOS  was  significant  (F  = 
4.23,  df  =  4,225,  p  <  .01).  Duncan's  multiple  range  tests  indicated 
the  SOS  estimates  for  first  tour  armor  crewmen  (19E)  were  lower  than 
those  for  medics  (91B)  mechanics  (63B)  and  radio  telephone  operators 
(05C).  Neither  the  RANK  nor  MOS  x  RANK  effects  were  significant. 

last,  SOS  values  obtained  using  both  the  Superior  Equivalents  and 
SOS  Estimation  Techniques  were  compared  to  the  estimated  civilian 
equivalent  salary  and  to  base  pay.  Using  516,000  as  the  best  estimate 
of  estimated  civilian  equivalent  salary  and  59,500  as  base  pay,  esti¬ 
mates  of  SOS  would  be  58-92%  of  estimated  civilian  equivalent  salary 
based  on  superior  equivalents  and  SOS  estimates,  respectively.  Using 
only  base  pay  as  a  salary  basis,  SD5  would  be  estimated  at  97%-156%. 
The  value  of  125%  of  base  pay  may  be  chosen  as  an  estimate  of  SOS. 
Assuming  a  value  of  510,000  per  year  as  base  pay  (for  simplicity, 
rather  than  the  59,500  figure  used  in  previous  analyses),  then  SDS  = 
512,500  and  US  can  be  estimated  (Cascio,  1982,  pp  220-226).  Table  3 
displays  the  estimated  US,  per  first  tour  soldier  selected,  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  validity  of  the  test  and  the  oroportion  of  applicants 
selected. 
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Table  3:  Estimated  US  Per  Selection  as  a  Function  of  Test  Validity 
and  Proportion  of  Applicants  Selected 

Test  Validity 

.1  .2  .3  .4  .5  .6 


Proport  ion 

.2 

$1,750 

$3,500 

$5,250 

$7,000 

$8,750 

$10,500 

of 

.4 

1,200 

2,400 

3,600 

4,800 

6,000 

7,200 

Appl i cants 

.6 

813 

1,625 

2,438 

3,250 

4,063 

4,875 

Selected 

.8 

413 

825 

1,238 

1,650 

2,063 

2,475 

If  100  soldiers  were  selected  from  an»ng  125  applicants,  using  a  test 
with  a  validity  of  .3,,  the  estimated  utility  would  be  100  x  $1,238  = 
$123,800  per  year . 


DISCUSSION 

The  first  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  assess  the  SDS  of  per¬ 
formance  in  five  Army  enlisted  military  occupational  specialties  using 
two  methods.  For  both  methods  there  were  numerical  differences  in  SDS 
across  the  MQS,  and  they  were  ordered  logically.  The  lowest  SDS  values 
were  obtained  for  tearn/crew  occupations  -  infantryman  ana  tank  crew¬ 
man  -  while  the  highest  SDS  values  were  obtained  for  those  who  perform 
many  duties  as  individuals  -  medics,  mechanics,  and  radi o/te I ephone  op¬ 
erators.  However,  between  MOS  differences  were  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  for  SDS  values  obtained  for  only  one  method,  the  SDS  Estimation 
Technique,  and  these  differences  were  not  clear  cut. 

The  Superior  Equivalents  Technique, ,  designed  for  use  in  military 
settings,  did  not  provide  reliable  between-MOS  differences.  It  did, 
however,,  yield  estimates  with  considerably  smaller  levels  of  between- 
subjects  dispersion.  This  is  consistent  with  the  results  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  Eaton  et  al.  research.  On  balance,  it  would  seem  that  both  tech¬ 
niques  provide  SDS  estimates  which  yield  a  useful  range  in  which  the 
'real*  SDS  probably  falls.  But  neither  is  sufficiently  precise  at  this 
time  to  provide  between-MOS  comparisons  in  which  one  can  be  confident. 

Obtaining  a  ball-park  estimate  of  SDS  may  well  be  sufficient  for 
most  purposes.  Seldom  does  one  face  a  decision  where  the  utilization 
of  a  selection  or  classification  test  rests  on  cost  tradeoffs  of  plus 
or  minus  10%  or  20%  of  testing  and  start  up  costs.  Rather,  such  pro¬ 
grams  are  more  typically  initiated  only  if  the  potential  payoff  is 
several  times  the  costs.  As  a  consequence,  estimating  a  reasonable 
range  of  SDS  values  can  be  quite  useful. 

Fortunately,  this  and  prior  research  (Eaton  et  al.  1985)  show 
that  such  an  estimate  may  be  obtained  using  3  variant  of  the  Hunter  6< 
Schmidt  (1982)  Salary  Percentage  Technique.  »n  the  Eaton  et  al.  work, 
SDS  was  89%  of  estimated  civilian  equivalent  salary,  and  178%  of  base 
pay.  For  the  two  methods  compared  in  this  research,  results  ranged 
from  58%-92%  of  civilian  equivalent  salary,  and  97%-156%  of  base  pay. 
Given  tms  consistency  it  would  seem  that  a  rough  estimate  of  SDS  for 
first-tour  enlisted  personnel  is  about  125%  of  base  pay. 
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Such  an  estimate  is  likely  to  be  quite  conservative.  Eaton  et  al. 
found  SOS  values  obtained  with  the  two  methods  used  sn  this  research  to 
be  about  half  those  obtained  with  yet  a  fourth  method,  the  System  Ef¬ 
fectiveness  Technique,  designed  to  incorporate  equipment,  maintenance, 
and  other  support  costs.  Burke  and  Frederick  (1984)  and  Schmidt  et  al. 
(1982)  also  obtained  results  suggesting  the  conservative  nature  of  SOS 
values  obtained  with  the  SOS  Estimation  Technique.  The  use  of  such  a 
rough  estimate  may  well  make  a  useful  contribution  to  front  end  analy¬ 
ses  designed  to  assess  the  potential  utility  o.  initiating  research  on, 
or  implementation  of,  a  selection  and  classification  testing  program. 
Table  3  provides  figures  which  make  Such  estimate*  relatively  simple. 
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RELATION  OF  MENTAL  AND  EDUCATION  LEVELS  TO  NAVY  ENLISTED  PERFORMANCE 


Charles  H  Cory1 

Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center 

As  part  of  a  joint  services  effort,  the  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Center  has  been  investigating  the  validation  of  enlisted  personnel  se¬ 
lection  standards  against  job  performance  as  well  as  the  training  school 
achievement  criteria  presently  used  Personnel-record  based  job  outcome  meas¬ 
ures  are  one  type  of  criterion  being  investigated.  This  paper  summarizes  the 
findings  from  two  studies  which  measured  the  association  of  mental  and  education 
levels  of  Navy  enlisted  personnel  to  their  performance  on  job  outcome  criteria 

The  first  study,  conducted  on  the  CY76  male  enlisted  cohort,  investigated 
the  relationship  of  education  (ED)  and  mental  level  (ML)  to  6  job  outcome  crite¬ 
ria-^  advancement,  2  attnt ion/ retention,  and  2  maladaptive  behavior  criteria. 
Relationships  were  examined  within  the  three  entry  pay  grades  in  the  cohort 
E-l,  E-2,  and  E-3. 

The  approximately  71,000  male,  non-prior  service  personnel  accessioned  dur¬ 
ing  CY76  who  were  4-year  enlistees  and  had  complete  records  on  the  variables  of 
interest  constituted  tho  sample  The  predictors  were  (1)  Education  Category 
coded  with  three  values.  Non -high  school  Graduate=lv  GED  Certificated,  and  High 
School  Diploma  Graduate=3  and  (2)  mental  level  category(ML) ,  coded  with  five 
values  93-99th  centile(ML  1)=1,»  65-92nd  centile(ML  2)=2,  49-64th  centile(ML 
High-3)=3 ,  31-48th  centile(ML  Low-3)=4,  and  10-30th  centile  (ML  4)=5 

The  two  advancement  criteria  were.  (1)  percent  of  time  spent  ai  £-4  or  high- 
er(PTE4+)  and  (2)  achievement/non-achievement  of  E-4  during  the  4-year 
enlistment CE4/Non-E4)  The  attrition/retention  criteria  were  (1) 
complet lon/non-completion  of  enlistment  and  (2)  attntion/non-attntion  within 
one  year  of  accession  The  maladaptive  hehavior  criteria  were  (1)  number  of 
demotions  and  (2)  overall  behavior  iecord,  a  composite  score  formed  from  the 
number  of  unauthorized  absences  +  twice  the  sum  of  the  demotions  and  desertions 

Validities  of  ED  and  ML  across  Ratings 

Figure  1  shows  the  validity  coefficients  of  ED  and  ML  for  the  two  advance¬ 
ment  criteria.  The  four  columns  for  each  predictor  represent  the  validity  coef¬ 
ficients  for  the  subsamples  accessioned  as  E-ls,  E-2s,  E-3s,  and  rhe  total 
sample,  respectively.  Because  the  scaling  of  ED  and  ML  are  arbitrary  and  the 
focus  of  the  research  is  to  compare  their  magnitudes,  the  absolute  values  of  the 
validity  coefficients  are  shown.  In  other  words,  for  this  figure,  the  negative 
coefficients  for  ML  are  presented  as  positive  values. 


lThe  opinions  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  author,  are  not 
official,  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  Navy 
Department 


The  top  part  of  the  figure  shows  that  both  education  and  mental  level  had 
substantial  effects  on  percent  of  time  spent  at  E-4  or  higher  during  the  first 
enlistment.  Validity  coefficients  for  ED  range  from  .21  to  11  and  the  validity 
of  ED  overall,  without  subgrouping  by  entry  pay  grade,  was  24.  Validity  coeffi¬ 
cients  for  mental  level  ranged  from  10  to  25  and  the  overall  coefficient  was 
27.  The  predictiveness  of  ED  and  ML  for  E4/Non-E4  was  similar  to  but  slightly 
lower  than  for  percent  of  time  at  E4+. 

For  attntiop/retent ion  criteria  (Figure  2)  the  predictiveness  of  ED  was 
from  two  to  three  times  that  of  ML,  depending  on  the  criterion  and  the  entry  pay 
grade  group.  For  Completed  the  4-year  Enlistment,  validity  coefficients  for  ED 
ranged  from  .20  to  .06  compared  with  a  range  for  the  ML  coefficients  of  .01  to 
.03  For  Attnted  during  the  First  Year,  validity  coefficients  for  ED  ranged 
from  .14  to  .07,  compared  with  a  range  of  .03  to  .06  for  ML. 

ED  was  also  more  predictive  for  Maladaptive  Behavior  criteria  (Figure  3) 
than  was  ML  For  Overall  Behavior,  validity  coefficients  of  ED  ranged  from  .18 
to  08.  Those  for  ML  ranged  from  01  to  02  Coefficients  of  ED  for  Number  of  De¬ 
motions  ranged  from  .09  to  03,  those  for  ML  ranged  from  01  to  .02 

Validities  of  ED  and  Mental  Ability  Within  Ratings 

The  predictiveness  of  education  and  mental  ability  variables  for  job  out¬ 
come  criteria  also  were  studied  within  ratings  The  sample  selected  for  this 
research  consisted  of  personnel  m  three  representative  ratings  Sonar  Techni¬ 
cian  (Surface),  Hospital  Corpsman,'  and  Machinist  Mate.  The  samples  were  taken 
from  a  data  base  composed  of  longitudinal  records  which  covered  the  4-year 
enlistment  outcomes  of  all  first-term  non-prior  service  male  personnel  who  were 
accessioned  during  FYs  77,  78,  and  first  quarter  79 

The  data  base  contained  complete  rating  and  pay  grade  records  of  personnel 
during  the  4-year  period,  or  that  part  of  it  during  which  they  served  in  their 
first  enlistment  ,  and  a  calculation  of  total  basic  pay,  bas^d  on  time  in  each 
pay  grade.  Samples  were  selected  to  include  all  4-year  non-prior  service  male 
enlistees  who  at  some  time  m  their  four  years  had  been  either  (1)  assigned  to 
the  rating,  (2)  assigned  to  formal  school  training  for  the  rating  or  (3)  pro¬ 
moted  to  E-4  or  higher  m  the  rating.  Sample  sizes  were  956  Sonar  Tecnnicians, 
2,278  Hospital  Corpsmen,  and  3,177  Machinists  Mates 

lor  this  study  the  only  criterion  used  was  time  at  E4  or  higher ,>  the  crite¬ 
rion  which  had  been  found  to  be  the  most  promising  in  previous  research  This 
was  measured  as  Months  at  the  Full  Performance  Level  (MFPL) ,  i.e.,  time  spent  at 
E-4  or  higher 

Figures  4  and  5  show  the  predictiveness  for  .1FPL  of  the  selector  composite 
which  is  used  for  classification  into  the  rating  and  the  three  variables  which 
define  Navy  requirements  for  enlistment  These  are  AFQT  score,  Education  level 
categorization  (ED),  and  SCREEN  score.  SCREEN,  an  acronym  standing  for  Success 
Chances  of  Recruits  Entering  the  Navy,'  is  a  composite  score,  scaled  from  48  to 
96,  which  is  based  on  AFQT,  education,'  age  and  marital  status  Personnel  with 
scores  of  70  or  higher  are  eligible  for  Navy  enlistment  SCREEN  was  developed  to 
exclude  from  Navy  enlistment  personnel  who  are  high  attrition  risks. 
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Figure  4  shows, for  personnel  accessioned  as  E-ls,  the  predictive  validity 
of  AFQT,  ED,  SCREEN,  and  the  selector  composites  for  the  three  ratings.  Sonar 
Technician  has  the  highest  coefficients  overall,  and  Hospital  Corpsman  and 
Machinist  Mate  follow  in  that  order  Validity  coefficients  for  STGs  range  from 
.10  to  .27,  with  similar  ranges  for  the  other  two  ratings  All  12  validity  coef¬ 
ficients  are  statistically  significant.  For  the  three  ratings  SCREEN  was  the 
best  predictor  of  MFFL  and  ED  was  a  better  predictor  than  AFQT. 

Figure  S  shows  for  personnel  accessioned  as  E-3s,  the  same  type  of  predic¬ 
tive  information  shown  previously  for  personnel  accessioned  as  E-ls.  These  coef¬ 
ficients  are  much  lower  than  those  for  E-ls  Validity  coefficients  for  Hospital 
Corpsman,  the  most  predictable  rating,  range  from  .11  to  .17  and  those  for 
Machinists  Mate,  the  least  predictable  rating,  range  from  .01  to  .06.  Only  7  of 
the  12  coefficients  m  the  slide  are  statistically  significant. 

Comparisons  of  this  type  are  not  being  presented  for  E-2s  because  E-2  ac¬ 
cessions  are  much  less  common  than  £-1  and  E-3  accessions.  E-2s  constitute  only 
about  7%  of  enlisted  accessions,  compared  with  74%  accessioned  as  E-ls  and  19% 
accessioned  as  E-3s  Therefore,  the  sample  sizes  for  £-2s  are  much  smaller  than 
those  for  the  other  two  levels,  and  the  predictive  relationships  are  more  irreg¬ 
ular 

Relative  Utility  of  Personnel  Accessioned  as  E-ls,  E-2s,  and  E-3s 

The  same  data  base  was  also  used  for  calculations  to  develop  a  dollar  cri¬ 
terion  of  utility  Because  the  utility  relationships  were  similar  for  the  three 
ratings,  only  those  for  Machinist  Mate  are  presented  Figure  6  shows  the  rela¬ 
tive  performance  of  personnel  accessioned  as  E-ls,  E-2s,  and  E-3s  in  terms  of 
mean  months  at  full  performance  level,  mean  total  basic  pay  cost  per  month  at 
FPL,  and  first  term  attrition  rate  All  four  variables  have  been  scaled  in  mul¬ 
tiples  of  the  lowest  value  Thus,  for  the  leftmost  variable,  the  mean  MFPL  of 
E-ls  is  scaled  as  1  0  that  for  £-2  is  roughly  25%  greater,  etc. 

Mean  months  at  full  performance  level  for  E-3  accessions  were  more  than 
twice  those  for  E-ls  and  about  80%  greater  than  those  for  E-2s.  In  contrast,  the 
mean  cost  of  E-3s  per  month  at  FPL  was  about  35%  that  of  E-ls.  The  reasons  for 
this  large  discrepancy  in  mean  basic  pay  cost  per  month  are  shown  in  the  next  two 
categories.  Mean  total  basic  pay  costs  for  E-3  accessions  for  the  entire 
enlistment  were  about  4/5ths  those  of  E-ls  and  E-2s  Since  E-3s  are  paid  more 
than  E-ls  and  E-2s  and  they  spend  more  time  at  E-4+,  one  reason  for  their  sur¬ 
prisingly  small  mean  total  basic  pay  is  shown  in  the  next  category  to  the  right 
E-3  accessions  attnted  at  nearly  twice  the  rates  of  E-ls  and  E-2s.  Attrition 
rates  of  28  0%,  24.9%,  and  47  3%  were  recorded  for  E-l,  E-2,  and  E-3  accessions,, 
respectively 

Statistical  Corrections  to  Improve  Estimates  of  Validity 

Although  these  analyses  are  preliminary,  one  gratifying  result  from  them  is 
that  they  show  that  selection  and  classification  variables  in  the  Navy  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  important  aspects  of  enlisted  performance  Moreover,  it  is  clear 
that  the  predictivenesses  of  ED  and  mental  ability  for  job  outcome  criteria  are 
even  greater  than  is  shown  in  the  preceding  figures  for  instance,  inspection  of 
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the  AFQT  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  samples  used  for  the  research 
showed  that  restrictions  in  range  had  occurred.  Correction  of  the  validity  co¬ 
efficients  for  these  restrictions  m  range  will  produce  a  more  accurate  measure 
of  the  predictive  relationships;  it  will  also  show  them  to  be  larger  than  the 
coefficients  presented  m  Figures  1  through  5. 

Also,  because  tne  shapes  of  the  distributions  of  both  ED  and  ML  differ  sub¬ 
stantially  from  normality,  the  actual  maximum  validity  coefficient  is  substan¬ 
tially  less  than  the  theoretical  maximum,  1  The  departure  from  normality  was 
the  most  pronounced  for  the  ED  distribution.  19%  Non-HS  Grad,  7%  GED,  and  74%  HS 
Grad--an  asymetncal  U-shaped  distribution. 

Estimates  of  the  effects  of  these  departures  from  normality  on  the  effec¬ 
tive  imum  validity  coefficients  for  the  predictors  m  the  CY76  conort  were 
made.  For  this  step  a  method  recommended  by  Carroll  was  used  to  calculate  the 
effective  maximum  correlation  coefficient,  given  the  non-normal  characteristics 
of  the  ED  and  ML  distributions  for  two  criteria  Percent  of  time  spent  at  E4+  and 
Completion/Non-complet ion  of  Enlistment.  The  maximum  coefficients  for  ML  for 
PTE4+  and  Completion/Noncompletion  were  .91  and  .57,  respectively,  and  for  ED, 
.42  and  64. 

This  substantial  shortfall  of  the  maximum  rs  from  the  theoretical  maximum, 
1  00,  indicates  that  both  ED  and  ML  are  more  strongly  related  to  the  performance 
criteria  than  the  absolute  magnitudes  of  their  validity  coefficients  indicate 
This  is  particularly  true  for  ED-PTE4+  ED  accounts  for  33%  of  the  explainable 
variance  of  PTE4+,  rather  than  6%  of  the  variance  as  is  indicated  by  the  abso¬ 
lute  magnitude  of  the  computed  coefficient 

Summary  and  Conclusions 


These  research  findings  support  the  following  conclusions.  (1)  The  educa¬ 
tion  level,  mental  ability  and  SCREEN  variables  which  are  used  for  enlisted  se¬ 
lection  in  the  Navy  are  significantly  predictive  for  important  job  outcome 
performance  criteria,  both  within  and  across  ratings  (2)  ED  and  mental  ability 
are  about  equally  predictive  for  advancement  criteria,  but  ED  is  much  more  pre¬ 
dictive  than  mental  ability  for  attrition/retention  and  maladaptive  behavior 
criteria.  (3)  Selection  and  classification  variables  are  more  predictive  of  job 
outcome  variables  for  E-l  accessions  than  for  E-3  accessions.  (4)  Adjustment-  of 
the  data  to  compensate  for  the  distortions  caused  by  departures  from  normality 
of  the  distributions  of  the  predictors  and  restriction  in  range  can  be  expected 
to  show  that  the  true  predict_veness  of  these  variables  for  job  outcome  criteria 
is  even  greater  than  the  substantial  coefficients  found  in  the  present  research 
(5)  The  practice  of  accessioning  qualified  personnel  at  E-2  and  E-3  pay  grades 
is  a  very  cost  effective  way  of  providing  to  the  Navy  enlisted  personnel  who  can 
perform  effectively  at  the  full  performance  level. 

This  report  describes  preliminary  findings  from  research  designed  to  de¬ 
velop  a  methodology  for  calculating  a  composite  job  outcome  measure  which  ex¬ 
presses  an  individual’s  overall  value  to  the  Navy  The  research  will  continue 
during  FY86  and  beyond 
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VALIDITY  COEFFICIENTS  OF  ED  AND  ML 
FOR  ADVANCEMENT  CRITERIA 


VALIDITY  COEFFICIENTS  OF  ED  AND  ML 
FOR  ATTRITION/RETENTION  CRITERIA 


figure  i 


FIGURE  J 


PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY  OF  AFQT,  LEVEL  OF 
EDUCATION,  SCREEN,  AND  SELECTOR 
COMPOSITE  FOR  MFPI. 

(FORE-3  ACCESSIONS) 
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ATTRITION  AND  ADVANCEMENT 
CHARACTERISTICS  o!  E-1,  E-2,  and  E-3 
MACHINIST  MATE  ACCESSIONS 
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SELECTING  CRITICAL  TASKS  FOR  A  RADIOMAN 
HANDS-ON  PERFORMANCE  TEST 

Herbert  George  Baker,  PhD 
and 

Gerald.  J.  Laaos,  PhD 

Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center 
San  Diego,  California  92152-6800 

Selecting  an  array  of  critical  tasks  is  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  aeveloping  a  nands-on  30b  sample  test.  This  paper  describes 
the  procedures  used  in  critical  task  selection  for  the  Radioman  (RM) 
performance  test  and  for  surrogate  instruments. 

Background 

In  cooperation  with  the  Joint  Service  Job  Performance 
Measurement/Enlistment  Standards  Project,  the  Navy  is  exploring 
relationships  between  predictors  and  various  measures  of  jod 
performance.  The  main  objective  is  to  investigate  measurement 
approacnes  that  might  be  used  to  make  personnel  classification  more 
performance-based.  The  outcomes  of  the  research  may  allow  a  recruit's 
potential  for  successful  on-the-job  performance  to  be  considered  more 
fully  in  the  personnel  accessioning  process,  perhaps  through  the 
addition  of  an  additional  algorithm  component  in  the  automated 
classification  and  assignment  system. 

The  oDservation  or  jod  performance  would  seem  to  be  the  ultimate 
basis  upon  wnich  to  validate  tests  used  to  screen  military 
applicants.  Thus,  the  strategy  of  the  Joint-Service  Project  is  to 
construct  nands-on  performance  measures  and  investigate  the  use  of 
these  measures  as  criteria  for  predictor  validation,  with  a  major 
research  focus  on  the  development  or  job  sample  tests  of  technical 
proficiency. 

The  institution  of  a  service-wide  program  to  obtain  performance 
criteria  via  job  sample  testing  would  be  prohibitively  expensive. 
Therefore,  a  concurrent  research  focus  of  the  Joint-Service  Project 
is  the  development  or  economical  substitutes,  or  surrogate  tests. 
Costs  will  be  reduced  by  using  hands-on  performance  tests  as 
benchmark  performance  measures  and  developing  substitute  measures 
that  are  less  expensive  and  easier  to  administer,  such  as 
paper-and-pencil  or  computer  simulations  of  job  samples. 

Radioman  Performance  Test  Development 

The  Radioman  rating  is  one  of  the  jobs  selected  by  the  Navy  for 
performance  test  development  because  it  is  critical  to  mission 
success,  has  a  large  population  —  including  substantial  numbers  of 
women  and  ethnic  minorities  —  and  is  similar  to  radioman  jobs  in  the 
other  armed  services.  In  accordance  with  the  Joint-Service  research 
strategy  a  job  sample  test  is  being  designed  and  developed,  along 
with  a  job  sample  simulation  and  a  set  of  rating  scales.  This  work  is 
being  performed  under  contract  by  the  Human  Resources  Research 
Organization  (HumRRO)  and  the  Personnel  Decisions  Research  Institute 
( PDRI )  . 
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Critical  Task  Selection 


For  the  job  sample  test  under  construction  to  be  valid,  it  must 
adequately  represent  the  important  tasks  done  by  first-term  radiomen. 
In  fact,  the  validity  of  the  entire  test  package  —  the  hands-on 
test,  simulation,  and  rating  scales  —  depends  on  tne  method  used  to 
identify  and  select  tasks  to  be  tested.  Critical  task  identification 
and  selection  is  the  first  and  perhaps  most  important  step  in  the 
test  development  process. 

The  Navy  and  its  contractors  have  completed  this  first  step, 
gathering  information  on  critical  tasks  from  subject  matter  experts 
(SHE)  who  ate  senior  enlisted  personnel  in  the  RM  rating.  As  an 
additional  check  on  the  data  gathered  from  RMs  working  in  the  fleet, 
a  Quality  Control  Review  Panel  (QCRP)  composed  of  additional  SmEs  was 
formed.  This  was  done  by  soliciting  nominations  for  panel  membership 
from  Headquarters,  school,  and  operational  Navy  commands  that  have 
cognizance  over  the  RM  rating.  This  panel  will  provide  expert  review 
of  the  work  at  each  step  in  the  process,  assuring  the  highest  quality 
end-products.  In  addition,  it  will  establish  an  audit  trail, 
facilitating  acceptance  of  the  final  test  package  by  the  commands 
whose  representatives  are  on  the  panel. 

Out  or  the  plethora  of  tasks  done  by  RMs,  a  manageable  subset  must 
be  selected  as  candidates  for  the  development  or  hands-on  test  items. 
These  items  will  be  the  critical  job  tasks  that  can  feasibly  be 
measured  m  the  hands-on  mode,  and  in  turn  will  guide  the  development 
of  substitute,  or  surrogate,  test  items.  To  guide  critical  task 
identification  and  selection,  we  have  adopted  Guion's  (1979)  paradigm 
for  reducing  the  job  to  a  job  sample  (Figure  1) .  His  four  major  steps 
include  determining  the:  (1)  job  content  universe;  (2)  job  content 
domain;  (3)  test  content  universe;  and  (4)  test  content  domain. 


Figure  1.  Venn  diagrams  relating  job  content  to  test  content 
(adapted  from  Guion,  1979) 


Job  Content  Universe 

The  RM  job  content  universe  was  defined  by  a  comprehensive  job  task 
analysis.  Two  sources  of  information  were  used:  Data  from  the  Navy 
Occupational  Task  Analysis  Program  (NOTAP) ,  which  is  used  to  develop 
the  Rm  occupational  standards;  and  the  Joo  Task  Inventory  (JTI), 
which  is  used  m  developing  the  entry  level  training  (i.e.,  A-School) 
RM  curriculum.  The  two  task  analyses  overlap  considerably  and  contain 
500-600  different  job  task  statements. 
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Job  Content  Domain 


Next,  the  job  content  domain  for  first-term  RMs  was  specified.  The 
original  list  of  task  statements  was  refined  and  reduced  through  two 
workshops  that  included  SMEs  who  were  supervisors  of  first-term  RMs . 
Both  snip  and  shore  installations  were  represented.  Seven  senior  Navy 
enlisted  personnel  and  one  civilian  attended  the  first  workshop  wnich 
was  held  in  San  Diego.  Then,  the  shortened  list  was  further  refined 
at  a  second  workshop  held  at  Norfolk,  in  wnich  seven  senior  Navy 
enlisted  personnel  participated. 

To  ensure  that  ail  task  statements  were  written  at  the  same  level 
of  generality,  subtasks  were  accumulated  into  more  comprehensive 
tasks,  wnile  broader,  more  general  tasks  were  separated  into  their 
constituent  parts.  The  Joint-Service  research  strategy  addresses 
tecnmcal  job  proficiency  only;  that  is,  it  specifically  excludes 
purely  military  or  routine  administrative  tasks,  as  well  as  other  jod 
performance  considerations  such  as  team  tasks,  and  motivational, 
situational,  or  stress  factors.  The  workshop  panels  deleted  tasks 
falling  into  those  categories,  as  well  as  tasks  not  within  the  normal 
purview  or  first-term  RMs. 

A  list  containing  125  task  statements  resulted.  These  statements 
were  evaluated  by  the  review  panel,  who  gave  approval  to  a  final  list 
that  included  127  task  statements.  These  tasks  comprise  the 
technical  proficiency  domain  of  first-term  RMs. 

Test  Content  Universe 

The  next  step  in  the  procedure  was  to  determine  the  test  content 
universe.  Put  simply,  this  universe  potentially  embraces  all  those 
tasks  that  could  possibly  be  included  in  a  hands-on  test,  plus  those 
elements  necessitated  by  the  testing  situation.  The  testing  situation 
includes  such  things  as  those  conditions  that  are  imposed  to  achieve 
relatively  standardized  testing  and  the  procedures  used  to  observe 
and  record  responses.  For  the  RM  rating,  the  test  content  universe  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  job  content  domain,  except  for  the 
addition  or  the  required  testing  conditions,  and  a  way  must  be  found 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  test  content  universe  to  manageable 
proportions.  That  is,  some  pr-orities  must  be  established  to  guide 
task  selection. 

One  or  the  typical  methods  to  set  task  selection  priorities  is  to 
gather  information  on  the  criticality  of  performing  each  task 
correctly.  Consequently,  the  Navy  launched  an  extensive  survey  effort 
to  gather  judgments  from  personnel  in  the  rating,  for  use  in  setting 
task  selection  priorities.  The  127  task  statements  were  incorporated 
in  a  questionnaire,  the  Radioman  (RM)  Sjrvey  Form,  designed  to 
isolate  the  critical  first-term  RM  job  tasks. 

The  review  panel  addressed  four  proposed  judgment  scales; 

1.  frequency  or  task  performance  by  first-termers, 

2.  difficulty  or  compl icatedness  of  the  task, 

3.  importance  of  the  task  to  mission  accomplishment,  and 

4.  frequency  of  errors  on  performing  this  task  by  first-termers. 
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As  a  result  of  the  review,  the  scales  were  changed  to  reflect 
absolute  rather  than  relative  gudgments,  with  the  review  panel 
providing  the  scale  values  or  anchors.  The  questionnaire  was 
developed  in  two  forms:  one  for  first-term  RM  personnel  (defined  as 
RMs  with  four  or  less  years  of  active  duty) ,  and  one  for  supervisors 
(those  Rms  with  between  four  and  ten  years  of  active  duty)  . 
First-term  RMs  gudged  the  frequency  and  difficulty  or  the  tasks; 
supervisors  gudged  the  task  importance  and  error  frequency.  The  RM 
Survey  was  pilot  tested  on  board  a  ship,  using  a  small  sample  of  RMs 
and  supervisors. 

The  review  panel  also  assisted  in  developing  the  sampling  plan  for 
distribution  of  the  RM  Survey  Forms.  Panel  consensus  was  that  the 
jobs  or  nrst-term  RMs  probably  differ  depending  primarily  on  wnether 
the  goD  is  situated  m  a  large  or  a  small  communications  facility. 
Other  differences  might  accrue  dependent  on  the  gob  site:  that  is, 
ship  or  snore  installation.  Therefore,  hull  types  and  shore 
installation  types  were  both  dichotomized  by  the  panel  into  large  and 
small  categories. 

Using  the  Enlisted  Master  Tape,  the  total  number  of  RMs  (both 
first-term  and  supervisor)  assigned  to  each  Navy  facility  categonzeu 
by  the  review  panel  was  determined.  Population  totals  in  each  of  the 
four  cells  made  oy  crossing  facility  size  by  sea/shore  location  was 
used  to  determine  the  number  of  questionnaires  to  be  mailed. 

Because  the  data  to  be  collected  that  had  the  most  variability 
consist  or  the  proportions  of  personnel  performing  tasks,  the  simple 
random  sampling  formula  for  binomial  data  (with  coirection  for  finite 
populations)  was  applied  to  each  cell.  This  ensured  an  adequate 
sample  ror  each  of  the  four  potential  gon  subtypes,  should  separate 
tests  later  prove  necessary;  that  is,  if  a  common  core  test  can  not 
be  achieved. 

In  view  or  the  fact  that  each  cell  includes  a  number  of  different 
types  or  snip  or  shore  installations,  the  sample  was  drawn 
proportionally  within  each  cell  according  to  installation  type.  The 
PQ  split  used  in  the  sampling  formula  was  worst  case  (i.e.,  .5),  the 
level  ot  tolerance  was  .10,  and  the  probability  level  set  at  .95. 
Thus: 


N' 

N  =  _ 

1  +  N'/Pcpulation 

The  final  questionnaire  was  sent  to  approximately  500  first-term 
RMs  and  500  supervisors  of  RM  personnel  throughout  the  world.  To 
facilitate  timely  return  of  the  questionnaires,  personnel  assigned  to 
ships  that  were  deployed,  on  overseas  cruises,  or  m  overhaul  status 
were  eliminated.  Excepting  this  restriction,  sampling  was  random.  The 
review  panel  asserted  that  there  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the  RM 
joo  Detween  overseas  and  CONUS  locations.  Therefore,  we  expect  this 
exception  to  have  no  bias  on  sampling  and  consequently  no  erfect  on 
task  selection. 
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The  questionnaires  were  addressed  to  individuals  by  name,  and 
delivered  via  the  commanding  officer.  Completed  questionnaires  have 
been  received  and  their  information  entered  into  a  computertizea  data 
base.  Figure  2  reflects  total  sent,  returned,  and  usable 
questionnaires  tor  each  sampling  matrix  cell. 


first  -  roui 


Figure  2.  Questionnaires  sent  and  returned'*' 

Test  Content  Domain 

While  final  analyses  are  not  yet  complete,  preliminary  data 
indicate  that  we  obtained  reliable  judgments.  PDRI  researchers 
calculated  intraclass  correlation  coefficients  for  the  two  major 
scales  (frequency  and  criticality).  These  reliabilities  were 
corrected  using  the  Spearman-Brown  formula.  All  were  in  the  .90s. 
Similar  calculations  could  not  be  done  on  the  percentage  performing 
or  complicatedness  scales  because  the  absence  or  a  rating  for  a  task 
not  performed  or  supervised  could  not  be  given  a  score.  Thus,  the 
frequency  and  criticality  scales  will  be  given  emphasis  in 
identifying  and  selecting  the  sample  of  tasks  for  item  development, 
with  less  weight  given  to  the  scales  pertaining  to  errors  and 
complicatedness  (which  also  showed  more  restricted  variability  across 
tasks)  . 

To  ensure  that  the  job  of  the  first-term  RM  is  adequately 
represented  m  the  final  sample  of  tasks,  functional  jod  categories 
were  superimposed  on  the  set  of  127  tasks.  Final  selection  will  be 
proportional  to  the  number  of  tasks  included  in  a  category  rather 
than  rrom  the  entire  list. 

In  order  to  derive  the  job  categories  a  taxonomy  of  tasks  was 
developed  at  a  workshop  comprised  of  12  senior  staff  personnel  drawn 
from  the  Navy's  entry  level  RM  training  course  in  San  Diego.  Cards 
containing  the  127  task  statements  were  sorted  into  categories  ot 
tasks  that  are  ot  the  same  type  or  that  deal  with  the  same  type  of 
equipment.  The  sort  yielded  the  following  categories:  (1)  Preparing 
and  processing  messages/Establishing  communications;  (2)  Setting  up 
equipment;  (3)  Maintaining  equipment;  and  (4)  Handling  secure 
materials . 

Personal  communication.  Mr.  S.  Lammlem,  PDRI,  23  October  1985. 
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The  judgments  made  in  the  questionnaires  will  guide  task  selection. 
A  successive  hurdles  technique  will  be  employed  to  obtain  the  £mal 
jod  sample.  First,  the  most  critical  tasks  m  each  category  will  be 
selected.  Then,  tasks  with  low  frequencies  or  low  percent  performing 
or  supervising  Doth  overall  and  within  each  of  the  sampling  cells 
will  be  replaced.  Finally,  tasks  that  have  low  values  in  percentage 
ot  performance  errors  or  complicatedness  will  be  replaced.  Figure  3 
summarizes  the  task  selection  procedure.  Tasks  will  be  subsumed 
within  the  four  functional  categories,  with  each  category  reflected 
in  the  final  test  composition  by  at  least  one  task.  Ultimately,  the 
test  content  domain  tor  the  RM  rating  will  be  a  sample  ot  the  127 
tasks,  organized  into  functional  categories. 

1.  Select  tasks  with  overall  most  critical  ratings 

2.  Replace  any  tasks  with: 

a.  low  frequency  of  being  performed 

b.  low  percentage  of  sampling  populations  performing 

c.  low  percentage  of  performance  errors 

d.  low  complicatedness 

3.  Ensure  proportional  representation  by  category 
Figure  3.  Successive  hurdles  for  final  task  selection 

It  is  important  to  note  *-hat,  at  this  point,  none  ot  the  127  tasks 
has  been  eliminated  because  it  is  unsuitable  for  hands-on  testing. 
The  complete  list  of  tasks  selected  as  a  result  of  the  survey  will  be 
presented  to  the  review  panel  for  its  judgment  as  to  suitability  for 
testing  in  the  hands-on  mode.  Unsuitable  tasks,  if  any,  will  be 
replaced  using  the  procedures  used  m  developing  the  original  sample. 
Subsequently,  a  hands-on  test,  computer-based  simulation  test,  and 
set  ot  rating  scales  will  be  developed. 

Summary 

Because  no  hands-on  tests  exist  for  measuring  on-the-job 
performance,  it  was  necessary  to  design  and  develop  them.  In  turn, 
this  required  selecting  critical  tasks  for  which  hands-on  test  items 
will  be  developed.  Critical  task  selection  was  accomplished  by  an 
approach  that  combines  supervisor  and  job  incumbent  questionnaire 
response  through  survey  administration  with  quality  control  checks 
exercised  through  experience-based  expert  judgment.  The  result  is  a 
meaningful  and  manageable  subset  ot  tasks  that  can  be  converted  into 
performance  test  items.  The  procedures  used  to  obtain  the  joD  final 
sample  ensure  that  the  tests  will  have  the  highest  possible  content 
validity.  We  expect  the  results  of  critical  task  selection  etfort  to 
materially  contribute  to  the  success  ot  the  Navy  job  performance 
measurement  program,  and  ultimately  to  enhanced  selection, 
classification,  and  assignment  methodology. 
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Cognitive  Predictors  of  Ml  Tank  Gunner  Performance 
Barbara  A.  Black 

U.S.  Army  Research  Institute-Fort  Knox 


Potential  weapon  system  capability  and  achieved  capability  differ 
in  large  measure  as  a  function  of  crew  performance.  To  maximize  Armor 
system  effectiveness,  the  U.S.  Army  is  committed  to  optimally  selecting 
and  training  tank  crewmembers  Within  the  four-man  tank  crew,  specific 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  identifying  soldiers  who  possess  the  requi¬ 
site  aptitudes  and  abilities  to  become  proficient  Armor  tank  commanders 
(TCs)  and  gunners.  Early  identification  of  these  high-ability  soldiers 
can  lead  to  improvement  in  overall  tank  crew  performance  and  in  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  training  programs. 

The  realization  of  this  goal  is  contingent  on  possessing  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  measure  abilities  that  have  been  identified  as  critical  to 
job  success  and  then  being  able  to  demonstrate  the  relationship  between 
those  abilities  and  actual  job  performance.  The  first  step  in  this 
process  is  the  analysis  of  job  requirements  for  each  position  under 
consideration;  the  second  step  is  the  development  of  ability  measures 
or  tests.  The  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  has  for  several  years  con¬ 
ducted  research  in  job  analysis  and  the  development  of  tests  for  the 
prediction  of  Armor  crewmember  performance.  This  research  has  involved 
the  development  of  tests  for  predicting  success  in  basic  and  advanced 
individual  Armor  training,  as  well  as  in  operational  units. 

Both  job  sample  and  paper-and-pencil  tank  gunnery  predictor  tests 
have  been  evaluated  by  ARI  over  a  period  of  about  ten  years.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  a  meta-analysis  completed  on  15  of  these  data  sets  indicate 
that  job  sample  tests  were,  across  studies,  better  predictors  of  per¬ 
formance  by  job  incumbents  than  were  paper-and-pencil  tests  (Black  4 
Campbell,  1982).  Drawbacks  to  job  sample  testing  do  exist;  they  are 
similar  to  those  identified  from  the  psychomotor  testing  programs  of 
the  19*10s  and  1950s:  cost,  increased  administration  time,  and  equip¬ 
ment  unreliability  (Melton,  19*17).  However,  the  advent  of 
microprocessors  and  the  increasing  availability  of  high  fidelity  simu¬ 
lators  may  remove  or  reduce  several  of  the  major  concerns  in  the  use  of 
job  sample  tests,  specifically,  the  requirement  for  special  equipment, 
the  need  for  continuous  calibration,  and  the  difficulties  involved  in 
unit-collocated  testing  facilities.  Job  samples  tests  developed  for 
incorporation  into  on-line  or  forthcoming  unit-located  simulators  may 
improve  the  cost  effectiveness  of  testing,  reduce  testing  time  require¬ 
ments,  and  eliminate  the  need  for  special  equipment  apart  from  the 
simulator  itself. 

In  addition,  certain  demographic  variables  have  been  found  to 
correlate  with  tank  gunnery  performance  across  numerous  studies  for  the 
past  few  years.  These  findings  characterize  the  successful  tank  crew 
as  being  commanded  by  (a)  a  noncommissioned  officer  (NCO)  with  more 
time  in  the  TC  position  than  other  TCs,  (b)  a  TC  who  has  trained  longer 
with  the  gunner  with  whom  he  fired  (Eaton  4  Neff,  1978),  and  (c)  a  TC 
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who  has  a  history  of  having  qualified  crews  (Bie-s  A  Sauer,  1932).  None 
of  these  findings  is  particularly  unexpected,  but  unfortunately,  none 
is  useful  in  the  early  identification  of  high- performing  TCs.  Yet  this 
information  is  valuable  m  terms  of  providing  data  on  variables  whose 
covariance  with  the  predictor  measure  may  obscure  the  relationship  of 
interest. 

Initial  efforts  to  evaluate  predictors  of  crewmember  performance 
in  tank  firing,  driving,  and  loading  used  paper-and-pencil  tests  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  most  cost  effective  and  least  time-corsuming  ap¬ 
proach  to  performance  prediction.  Greenstein  ana  Hughes  (1977)  used 
Armor  trainees  and  limited  their  effort  to  the  use  of  paper-and-pencil 
tests  in  the  psychological  literature  or  in  use  by  the  Army  at  tnat 
time.  For  example,  they  included  Lauer’s  ,(1952)  tests  of  Visual  Memory 
and  Attention-to-Detail ,  as  well  as  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test 
(AFQT)  and  three  composites  from  the  Army  Classification  Eattery  (ACE): 
Combat  Operations  (CO),  Field  Artillery  (FA),  anc  Motor  Maintenance 
(KM).  Significant  correlations  were  obtained  between  the 
paper-and-pencil  tests  and  loading  errors  and  driving  performance.  None 
of  the  ’1  paper-and-pencil  tests  in  the  study  predicted  tank  firing 
scores.  However,  in  a  study  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Gideon  report, 
Wallace  (1982)  presented  the  results  of  the  1982  European  Canadian  Cup 
trophy  competition.  He  correlated  the  AFQT  scores  of  tank  commanders 
on  the  American  team  with  their  crew's  live-fire  gunnery  scores  and 
obtained  a  coefficient  of  .739  (j?  <  .01,  _N  =  13).  The  correlation 
between  AFQT  for  the  gunner  and  firing  score  was  not  significant.  This 
i  esearch  has  prompted  considerable  interest  m  the  existence  and 
strength  of  relationships  between  the  mental  abilities  of  crewmembers 
and  successful  tank  crew  performance. 

Scribner  (1984)  cited  by  Phillips  (1985)  in  his  report  on  Career 
Management  Field  (CMF)  19,  found  significant  relationships  between 
gunner/TC  AFQT  and  tank  Table  VIII  firing  scores  for  1131  tank  crews 
training  in  Europe.  This  effort  represents  the  largest  database  from 
which  AFQT  relationships  have  been  obtained  for  live-fire  performance. 

While  previous  research  indicates  that  certain  testing  techniques 
bold  promise  for  Armor  crewmember  performance  and  more  information  is 
now  available  concerning  important  intervening  variables,  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  appropriate  and  useful  criteria  against  which  to  valicate 
predictor  tests  has  remained  a  problem.  Criterion  measures  used  in 
past  research  include  scores  form  live-fire  gunnery  exercises,  Multi¬ 
ple  Integrated  Laser  Engagement  System  (MILES)  exercises,  supervisory 
ratings,  peer  ratings,  Skill  Qualification  Tests  (SQTs),  tests  admini¬ 
stered  du"ing  the  course  of  normal  Armor  training.  Efforts  to  e> plain 
the  inconsistencies  found  in  past  research  have  brought  to  light  many 
disadvantages  associated  with  the  current  job  performance  criteria 
available  in  Armor,  especially  those  associated  with  gunnery. 

Scores  ootained  from  live-fire  gunnery  exercises  often  provide 
data  that  are  not  camparable  between  units  or  even  between  tanks.  It 
is  conceivable  that  with  a  company  of  tanks  firing  over  a  period  of 
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several  days,  the  condition  of  the  weather,  tank  eouipment,  and  range 
equipment  could  change  to  such  a  degree  that  no  tanks  fire  the  sane 
engagements.  In  addition,  for  any  specific  tank,  changes  in  ammunition 
characteristics,  equipment  performance,  anc  firing  conditions  may  re¬ 
duce  the  reliability  or  increase  the  error  variance  for  within-tank 
performance  measures.  Thus,  low  reliability  of  the  criterion  measure 
may  have  been  a  large  contributing  factor  to  the  relatively  inconsis¬ 
tent  findings  of  oast  research. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  tank  gunnery  tables  are 
collective  exercises.  Engaging  targets  and  measuring  the  results  of 
those  behaviors  in  such  values  as  "time  to  engage"  or  "proportion  of 
hits"  produces  a  crew-level  evaluation  or,  m  the  case  of  a  Table  IX 
exercise,  a  platoon-level  evaluation.  The  relative  contributions  of 
individual  crewmembers  are  difficult  to  ferret  out.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  unit  commanders  who  are  short  on  high-quality  personnel  to 
pair  mature,  experienced  TCs  with  novice  or  ineffective  gunners  to 
ensure  that  the  tank  crew  will  be  rated  "qualified."  Cto  the  other 
hand,  very  effective  gunners  may  find  themselves  in  crews  with  ineffec¬ 
tive  TCs  and  fail  to  qualify  their  tanks  during  annual  gunnery,  thus 
making  it  virtually  impossible  to  use  the  results  of  tank  table  exer¬ 
cises  to  make  statements  about  individual  performance. 

The  present  effort  involves  the  evaluation  of  a  battery  of  Ml 
gunner  performance  prediction  tests.  Specifically  it  is  an  evaluation 
of  the  relationship  between  AFQT  and  the  lrdividua]  performance  of 
gunners,  using  ratings  from  their  supervisors,  hands-on  tests,  and  the 
crew/collective  criterion,  Table  VIII  gunnery.  By  virtue  of  the  human 
factors  engineering  of  the  Ml  tank  system,  the  Ml  gunner  has  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  fire  control  than  the  gunner  on  any  other  U.S.  tank 
system.  This  increased  responsibility,  combined  with  the  knowledge  that 
fVnm  .the  soldiers  selected  and  assigned  as  gunners  come  the  future  tank 
commanders  (TCs)  of  the  Armor  force,  maK.es  it  important  to  optimize  the 
selection  and  assignment  of  Ml  gunners. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


The  subjects,  123  Ml  tank  gunners  representing  four  battalions, 
were  selected  for  participation  based  on  supervisors1  ratings.  Ratings 
were  completed  by  company  commanders  and  a  senior  NCO  chosen  by  the 
commander.  The  two  raters  from  each  company  were  instructed  to  reach  a 
consensus  rank  order  for  gunners,  based  or  each  gunners'  demonstrated 
ability  In  performing  gunnery-related  tasks  and  cn  their  availability 
for  testing.  Raters  were  asked  to  disregard  gunners'  performance  in 
such  nongunnery  areas  as  military  courtesy.  In  addition,  raters  were 
asked  to  consider  the  gunners'  performance  apart  from  that  of  their 
respective  tank  commanders  or  crews;  that  is,  to  rate  gunners  high  if 
they  were  proficient,  even  though  their  crews  may  not  have  qualified  on 
the  cost  recent  gunnery.  Eight  gunners  were  selected  for  testing  from 
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each  comoany.  The  four  rated  Dost  proficient  in  each  company  and  the 
four  rated  least  proficient  were  tested.  One  company  was  exempted  from 
the  testing  because  of  prior  commitments.  Thus  two  groups  were  formed, 
highly  rated  gunners  and  gunners  receiving  low  ratings. 

ASVAB ■  Four  subtests  from  a  research  version  of  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  were  used  to  obtain  estimates 
of  soldier  scores  on  the  AFQT.  Due  to  time  constraints  Imposed  on  the 
overall  testing  process,  a  3caled-down  version  of  each  subtest  was 
used.  Subtests  were  shortened  by  randomly  selecting  50*  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  for  administration.  The  AFQT  consists  of  a  combined  score  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  following  ASVAB  subtests:  numerical  Operations  (NO), 
Paragraph  Comprehension  (PC),  Arithmetic  Reasoning  (AR),  and  Word 
Knowledge  (WK). 

Tracking  Test.  This  hands-on  test  used  a  snakeboard,  an  Ml  tank, 
and  an  M55  laser  boresighted  with  the  main  gun.  A  specially  built 
device  was  used  to  pulse  the  laser  automatically  once  per  second  for 
periods  of  60  seconds.  Soldiers  were  instructed  to  us“  the  gunner 
station  power  control  handles  to  track  the  snakeboard  12  times,  6  times 
from  left  to  right  and  6  times  form  right  to  left.  To  determine  the 
gunner's  accuracy  on  each  trial  the  test  administrator  counted  the 
number  of  la„er  pulses  that  fell  on  the  snake.  Speed  was  determined  by 
recording  the  location  of  the  final  pulse,  thus  indicating  the  distance 
tracked  during  the  60-second  trial. 

Ml  Computer  Panel  Test.  Soldiers  were  tested  on  three  operations 
of  the  Ml  ballistic  computer  by  means  of  a  microcomputer-controlled 
simulation  of  the  Mi's  computer  panel.  The  simulator  used  a  screen 
digitizer  or  touch  panel  placed  over  the  face  of  a  12- in.  color  moni¬ 
tor.  The  operations  consisted  of  enter  -  check  data  (BCD),  and  run 
computer  self-test  (CST).  The  software  for  the  Ml  computer  test  was 
developed  to  provide  the  soldiers  with  3  instructional  trials  for  each 
type  of  operation  followed  by  10  score!  or  test  trials.  The  number 
correct  on  each  operation  and  the  time  required  to  complete  each  test 
trial  were  recorded. 

Criterion  measures.  The  criterion  measures  .included  the  supervi¬ 
sor's  ratings  and  Table  VIII  scoresheets  from  the  soldiers'  most  recent 
gunnery.  Each  gunner's  overall  Table  VIII  percentage  was  recorded  as 
were  the  totals  for  day  and  night.  Subtotals  were  also  computed  within 
both  day  and  night  scores  for  the  moving  main  gun  engagements. 

procedures 


The  validation  effort  was  conducted  double-blind;  that  is,  neither 
the  soldiers  tested  nor  the  test  administrators  were  aware  of  the  su¬ 
pervisors'  ratings.  The  testing  schedule  allowed  four  soldiers  to  be 
tested  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  Sixteen  days  were 
required  to  test  123  gunners. 
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RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


Analysis  of  the  data  was  completed  ir.  three  steps:  a)  descriptive 
analyses  by  battalion,  b)  correlation  between  job  sample  measures  and 
AFQT,  and  c)  a  break-out  of  performance  by  mental  category. 

Means  and  standard  deviations  for  AFQT  were  computed  for  each  bat¬ 
talion.  No  significant  differences  were  found.  However,  significant 
differences  were  found  among  battalions  for  performance  on  the  job 
sample  tests:  tracking  and  Ml  computer  panel.  For  this  reason  raw 
scores  were  converted  to  z-seores  for  all  subseouent  analyses. 

Significant  correlations  between  job  sample  measures  and  AFQT  are 
presented  in  Table  1.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  AFQT  correlated 
with  number  of  hits  for  the  hands-on  tracking  task  (r  =  . 360,  p  < 
.0001),  indicating  that  gun.iers  with  higher  AFCTs  nad  more  hits;  that 
is,  they  were  more  accurate.  Because  tracking  hits  (accuracy)  and 
tracking  distance  (speed)  were  negatively  correlated  (jr  =  -.999,  ^  < 
.0001),  it  is  conceivable  that  gunners  with  a  higher  AFQT  approached 
the  tracking  test  with  a  greater  emphasis  on  accuracy  than  did  low  AFQT 
gunners.  Tracking  distance  did  not  correlate  with  AFQT.  It  is  not 
possible  to  test  the  Interaction  between  AFQT  and  the  speed/accuracy 
tradeoff  with  these  data. 


Table  1 

Job  Sample  Measures  That  Correlated  with  AFQT 


Tests  and  Measures 

r 

Cp  <). 

Tracking 

Number  of  Hits 

Composite  Hits  and  Time 

.360 

.316 

(.0001) 

(.0009) 

Ml  Computer  Panel 

Enter-Check  Data  (ECD)  Correct 
Enter-Check  Data  (ECD)  Time 
Enter-Check  Data  (ECD)  Composite 
Computer  Self-Test  (CST)  Time 
Computer  Self-Test  (CST)  Composite 

.219 

-.513 

.4«l| 

-.339 

.237 

(.0172)' 

(.0001) 

(.0001) 

(.0001) 

(.0082) 

AFQT  is  more  commonly  reported  in  its  grouped  or  categorized  form, 
that  is,  by  AFQT  category  rather  than  by  percentile.  When  gunner  per¬ 
formance  on  three  job  sample  measures  is  presented  by  mental  (AFQT) 
category  the  contrasts  are  striking.  Note  in  Table  2  the  drop  in  per¬ 
formance  for  category  3B  and  9  soldiers.  The  measures  presented  in¬ 
clude  time  and  accuracy  composites  for  the  two  Ml  Computer  Panel  tests 
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and  a  General  Ability  Composite  (GAC)  forced  by  totaling  the  two  Com¬ 
puter  Panel  composites  and  a  time/accuraey  composite  from  the  Tracking 
Test.  The  GAC  was  developed  using  stepwise  regression  techniques;  it 
was  found  to  yield  the  most  accurate  prediction  of  AFQT.  Average  gun¬ 
ner  scores  were  obtained  by  taking  the  average  standardized  score, 
adding  a  constant,  then  multiplying  by  100.  The  correlation  between 
GAC  and  AFQT  was  re  .99  ( P  <  .0001). 

Table  2 

Average  Gunner  Score  by  AFQT  Category 


Job  Sample 

AFQT  Category 

1 

(N  =  13) 

2 

(N  =  91) 

3A 

(N  =  27) 

3B 

(N  =  17) 

9 

(N  ;  25) 

ECD  Composite 

198 

191 

139 

97 

19 

CST  Composite 

170 

151 

91 

55 

10 

General  Ability 

Composite  3^6 

211 

105 

26 

5 

The  AFQT  measures  correlated  with  the  high  cognitive  weighted 
tasks  for  gunner — ECD  and  CST  on  the  Ml  Computer  Panel  but  not  with  the 
Table  VIII  scores.  Because  job  sample  tests  were  constructed  with  a 
combat  criterion  in  mind,  the  snakeboard  used  in  the  hands-on  tracking 
task  involved  tracing  an  extremely  circuitous  route,  more  similar  to  a 
threat  target  employing  evasive  maneuvers  than  to  the  slow-moving  flank 
silhouette  targets  normally  found  on  a  Table  VIII  range.  Thus  one 
might  conclude  that  if  Table  VIIIs  were  designed  to  more  accurately 
mirror  threat  scenarios,  the  relationships  between  Job  sample  tests  or 
AFQT  and  live-fire  gunnery  might  be  easier  to  establish. 

Conclusion 


The  present  effort  has  involved  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
skills  tests  for  use  as  combat  performance  predictors.  No  relation¬ 
ships  were  observed  for  the  supervisors'  ratings  and  Table  VIII  day 
scores.  These  findings  suggest  that  a  UCOFT-implemented  job  sample 
testing  approach  may  be  more  appropriate.  UC0FT  will  allow  high  fidel¬ 
ity  simulation  of  threat  scenarios  without  the  concomitant  costs  and 
safety  hazards  associated  with  a  live-fire  exercise. 

Pending  further  research  on  job  sample  ability  testing,  a  multiple 
hurdle  approach  to  Ml  gunner  and  tank  coriander  selection  may  be  sug¬ 
gested.  Job  sample  ability  testing  for  position-specific  requirements 
may  be  combined  with  the  on-site  commander's  evaluation  of  crewmember 
performance.  This  testing  may  offer  a  feasible  approach  to  crewmember 
selection.  Further  research  is  required  to  assess  how  job  sample  test¬ 
ing  can  apply  to  tank  commander  selection. 
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Using  General  Systems  Theory 
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Presidio  of  Monterey,  California 


The  U.S.  Military  today  operates  in  a  worldwide,  multi- lingual ,  multi¬ 
cultural  context.  The  ramifications  of  this  fact  on  linguistic  training 
requirements  presents  a  formidable  challenge.  There  is  a  consistent  need  for 
a  vast  and  constantly  replenished  supply  of  linguists  trained  in  a  wide  range 
of  languages  with  specialized  skills  to  perform  many  and  diverse  tasks. 
Organizationally,  the  training  requirement  includes  the  capacity  to  teach  even 
obscure  infrequently  needed  languages  as  well  as  the  ability  to  respond  to  the 
periodic,  sudden  and  often  unpredictable  surges  in  demand  for  a  particular 
language  as  military  requirements  develop. 

The  Defense  Language  Institute  Foreign  Language  Center  (DLIFLC),  the 
foreign  language  training  arm  of  the  military,  has  found,  despite  claims  made 
for  various  methods  —  from  Berlitz  to  Super  Learning  —  that  learning  a 
foreign  language  is  a  time-intensive  process.  Yet  linguist  personnel  must  be 
rapidly  trained  to  functional  levels  of  proficiency  if  the  military  is  to 
benefit  from  short  term  enlistments,'  as  well  as  meet  surge  requirements. 

The  use  of  interactive  video  in  foreign  language  instruction  has  high  face 
validity.  Beyond  the  learning  enhancement  provided  by  multi-sensory 
presentation  of  instructional  materials,  interactive  video  offers  the  capacity 
to  present  a  language  in  realistic  situational  and  cultural  contexts  wherein 
the  ability  to  understand  and  make  computer  responses,  visibly  results  in 
simulated  real-world  consequences.  Organizationally,  a  machine-based 
instructional  system  affords  a  versatile  and  flexibly  means  of  augmenting 
existing  teaching  structure,  thereby  potentially  increasing  institutional 
flexibility. 

To  take  advantage  of  potential  technological  contributions  to  training 
capacity,  DLIFLC  established  a  specialized  office  to  examine  innovative 
instructional  technologies.  The  New  Systems  Training  Division  (NST), 
identified  the  potential  of  the  interactive  videodisc  in  foreign  language 
education  and  began  preliminary  exploration  of  developmental  feasibility. 

This  preliminary  exploration  led  to  what  would  ultimately  become  a  complex 
"system”  of  individuals  and  organizations  with  the  objective  of  field  testing 
a  Video  Enhanced  German  Gateway  Program  (VEGG).  * 


*  The  term  VELVET  (Video  Enhanced  Learning  Video  Enhanced  Testing)  has  been 
adopted  by  the  developer  for  the  video  materials.  The  evaluation,  concerned 
with  assessing  the  use  and  impact  of  the  materials  on  the  German  Gateway 
Program,  rather  than  evaluating  the  materials  themselves,  uses  the  VEGG 
acronym. 
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This  paper  uses  the  evaluator's  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  VEGG 
system  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  utility  of  a  systems  perspective. 

This  is  not  a  report  of  findings  and  conclusions  of  a  system  evaluation. 

Rather  it  is  intended  as  an  example  of  how  a  systems  perspective  can  assist  in 
the  organization  nnd  interpretation  of  events,  actions,  and  reactions 
experienced  in  evaluation  efforts  even  where  the  evaluation  itself  is  not 
explicitly  system  oriented.  We  will  begin  with  a  description  of  the  VEGG 
system  in  terms  of  its  components  and  then  illustrate  the  system  principles 
described  by  Atwood  (1985)  using  examples  drawn  from  the  VEGG  system. 

Initial  development  processes  entailed  feasibility  and  needs  assessments 
related  to  materials  development  and  the  establishment  of  support  within  the 
military  system  to  provide  the  requisite  authorization,  funding,  and 
sponsorship  base.  The  components  of  this  particular  instructional  technology 
development  system  evolved  incrementally  with  organizational  units  added  in 
process*  First  requirements  were  for  a  ”cest  bed”,  materials  development 
personnel,  equipment,  and  initial  funding.  The  test  bed  requirement  brought 
in  the  German  Gateway  Program  (GG);>  materials  development  added  two 
contractors;  start-up  equipment  and  materials  development  funding  was  provided 
by  the  Army  Communicative  Technology  Office  (ACTO)  which  became  the  technical 
sponsor;  and  test/evaluation  funding  was  provided  by  the  Training  Development 
Institute  (TDI)  which  became  test  sponsor.  TDI  subsequently  tasked  the  Army 
Research  Institute  (ARI)  with  evaluation  responsibility.  TRADOC 
reorganization  turned  TDI  into  a  new  office  of  Training  Technology  Agency 
(TTA)  and  ACTO  into  Communicative  Education  and  Training  Systems  Management 
Office  (CETSMO)  with  consequent  changes  in  personnel  and  uncertain 
sponsorship. 

As  the  project,  moved  toward  the  implementation  phase,  contractor  and 
equipment  funding  were  assumed  by  the  National  Security  Agency  (NSA)  and  only 
one  of  the  two  original  contractors  being  retained.  Within  DLIFLC,  quality 
assurance  and  research  components  were  identified  to  review  instructional 
materials  and  evaluation  procedures  respectively.  Arrangements  for  video 
production  were  made  with  specialists  from  Ft.  Dix  and  a  full  time  Subject 
Matter  Expert  (SME)  was  provided  to  the  project  by  the  DLIFLC  German  school. 

With  the  major  VEGG  system  components  now  identified,  we  can  examine  the 
VEGG  system  applying  General  Systems  Theory.  The  illustrations  are 
necessarily  drawn  from  the  view  available  from  the  evaluator's  window. 

Looking  out  the  window  of  a  different  system  component  would  certainly  give  a 
very  different  picture  of  the  system  itself  as  well  as  supply  a  whole 
different  range  of  experiences  from  which  to  draw. 

Synergism 

Synergism  is  an  outgrowth  of  regularized  interaction?  communication,  and 
coordinated  activity  in  the  shared  pursuit  of  system  objectives.  Time? 
distance,  structural  arrangements,  expertise,  and  policies  all  impact  on 
system  synergy.  Momentum  in  project  development  can  be  seriously  affected  by 
interruptions.  The  VEGG  project  experienced  more  than  a  one  year  delay 
between  contractor  selection  and  contract  'ward  for  start-up  activities  and  an 
additional  one  year  postponement  of  field  testing  while  awaiting  completion  of 
instructional  materials.  Such  delays  may  divert  evaluator  and  contractor 
focus  and  energies  away  from  system  objectives  and  into  other  projects,  and 
reduce  levels  of  interest,  commitment,  and  involvement  of  sponsors  and  test 
units.  703 


Conversely delay  nay  also  serve  positive  functions  by  allowing 
participating  units  to  accommodate  to  system  requirements  —  especially  In  the 
early  stages  of  development.  For  example,  the  SME  has  a  critical  function  in 
this  system  as  the  Intermediary  between  developers  and  GG,  translating 
language  and  instructional  requirements  Into  programmable  lessons.  The 
previously  mentioned  contracting  delay  provided  the  time  needed  for  the  SME  to 
arrange  to  be  released  from  teaching  activities  and  to  complete  test 
development  responsibilities.  In  this  instance,  the  delay  facilitated  project 
development  by  enabling  the  SME  to  devote  full  time  to  instructional 
development  when  the  project  got  underway.  Likewise,  the  same  period  provided 
the  evaluator  (ARI)  with  the  opportunity  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
specialized  areas  of  foreign  language  education  and  interactive  video  systems. 

Ideally  from  a  synergy  point  of  view,  core  development  staff  (and  perhaps 
evaluator  staff)  would  share  a  common  central  facility.  Where  this  is  not 
possible,  means  of  communication  and  feedback  which  simulate  this  type  of 
working  environment  need  to  be  established.  The  VEGG  project  began 
development  efforts  relying  on  the  mails,  phone  calls,  and  periodic  site 
visits  back  and  forth  to  coordinate  DLIFLC  and  contractor  efforts.  The 
contractor  sent  completed  lessons  to  DLIFLC  for  review.  Feedback, 
corrections,  and  suggested  changes  were  phoned  or  mailed  back.  Prompted  by 
something  of  a  crisis  created  by  the  delay  in  materials  development,  direct 
telephonic  computer  links  were  established  between  the  contractor  and  NST 
enabling  instant  feedback,  correction,  and  literally  simultaneous 
developmental  effort  to  occur. 

System  Structures 

Lines  of  authority  and  division  of  responsibility  define  vertical  and 
horizontal  structure  respectively.  When  control  of  decision-making  and 
resource  allocation  resides  within  the  development  system,  the  system  is  able 
to  organize  to  achieve  its  objectives.  When  major  control  does  not  reside  in 
the  development  system,  it  can  only  be  understood  as  a  sub-system  within  a 
larger  system(s).  Under  the  latter  condition,  the  development  system's 
objectives  may  become  secondary  to  primary  objectives  of  the  larger 
system(s).  Resources  then  must  be  negotiated  and  participants  may  be  subject 
to  conflicting  authority. 

ARI's  origJnal  relationship  to  the  VEGG  project  was  on  a  Technical 
Assistance  Service  (TAS)  basis  which  is  by  definition  a  short-term,  limited 
resource  effort.  This  TAS-level  relationship  specifically  defined  ARI  as  a 
limited  stakeholder  in  the  VEGG  system.  The  long-term  intensive  commitment 
required  for  a  systematic  systems  evaluation  is  precluded  -  -  the  VEGG 
system's  evaluation  resources  could  be  diverted  at  any  time  into  ARI's  primary 
program  objectives.  In  addition,  ARI  evaluation  staff  is  subject  to  both  the 
authority  of  the  ARI  structure  in  determining  evaluation  design  features, 
procedures,  and  time  commitments  and  to  the  German  Gateway  management  in 
defining  permissible  data  collection  intrusions  into  the  program. 

By  virture  of  his  position  as  intermediary  for  a  number  of  components  of 
this  system,  the  SME  is  even  more  enmeshed  in  multiple  lines  of  authority.  As 
translator  of  foreign  language  pedagogy  into  technology  based  instruction,  the 
SME  may  be  caught  between  the  conflicting  policies  or  needs  of  the  various 
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components  of  the  systera.  For  example,  GG  instructional  policies  demand 
exclusive  use  of  German  In  educational  materials.  This  GG  policy  came  into 
direct  conflict  with  an  NST/contractor  decision  to  use  limited  English  to 
support  students'  initial  use  of  the  IVD,  resulting  in  directly  opposed 
demands  on  the  SME.  This  illustration  exemplifies  a  type  of  technical  issue 
that  emerges  in  the  course  of  converting  conventional  instructional  methods  to 
media-based  technologies. 

As  evident  from  the  above,  lines  of  authority  determine  where  critical 
decisions  are  made,  by  whom,  and  in  terms  of  what  objectives.  Depending  on 
their  impact  on  system  relations,  decisions  also  promote,'  build  on,  inhibit, 
or  destroy  system  synergy. 

Stability 


The  ability  to  achieve  a  degree  of  internal  stability  is  required  to 
function  in  terms  of  system  goals.  At  the  same  time,  instructional  technology 
development  systems  must  overcome  stability  in  the  existing  educational 
structures  In  order  for  technological  innovations  to  be  adopted.  The  VEGG 
project  faces  both  challenges. 

The  process  by  which  the  VEGG  system  was  constituted  was  essentially 
additive.  That  is,  units  were  added  as  required  by  either  the  system's 
purpose  or  as  imposed  by  external  authority.  The  result  of  this  process  is 
something  akin  to  a  perpetual  motion  system  forever  adjusting  to  the 
requirements  of  new  components.  To  illustrate  from  the  evaluator's 
perspective,  ARI ,  in  its  evaluation  effort,  identified  the  inadequacy  for 
evaluation  purposes  of  the  existing  student  performance  measures  used  in  the 
GG  program.  This  necessitated  the  development  and  administration  of  a  new 
test,  a  requirement  which,  when  combined  with  data  collection  needs, 
significantly  added  to  the  responsibilities  of  teaching  and  testing  staff  of 
the  GG  program.  When  the  contractor  added  evaluation  staff  approximately  half 
way  into  the  baseline  data  collection  (contractor  funding  actually  occurred 
after  data  collection  had  begun),  weaknesses  in  evaluation  measures  were 
identified  by  their  foreign  language  specialist  evaluator  which  imposed 
additional  requirements  on  ARI  and  DLIFLC  systera  components.  Still  later,  a 
DLIFLC  researcher  entered  the  system  (newly  hired  to  fill  a  newly  created 
position)  and  identified  additional  contractor  evaluation  responsibilities. 

The  disruptive  influence  of  these  events  might  have  been  averted  if  an 
evaluation  component,  operating  from  a  systems  framework  in  the  early  stages 
of  development,  had  facilitated  a  broader  more  realistic  perception  of  the 
nature  and  requirements  of  the  overall  program, 

A  systems  oriented  evaluation  also  would  have  broadened  the  scope  of 
outcome  concerns  to  include  examination  o*  processus  and  relations  which 
facilitate  adoption  of  technology  once  developed.  On  the  VEGG  project  two 
contractors  were  involved  in  preliminary  feasibility  and  needs  assessment 
activities.  One  contractor,  with  both  technical  and  linguist  capability, 
developed  a  product  -  -  an  interactive  videodisc  demonstration  lesson.  The 
other  contractor,  lacking  linguist  capability,  operated  as  a  consultant, 
training  members  of  the  DLIFLC  staff  in  design  concepts  and  assisting  them  in 
developing  sample  lesson  designs.  From  the  larger  system  perspective,  the 
product  is  the  desired  outcome.  Products  can  be  more  efficiently  acquired 
from  a  contractor  than  by  expending  limited  and  essential  specialized  German 
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instructional  staff  resources  in  product  development. 

The  selection  of  the  first  contractor  established  a  "product  model"  (Rutt, 
1984)  relationship  between  the  contractor  and  NST/CG  in  the  development 
system.  This  selection  limited  the  demands  made  of  GG  staff  to  that  of 
insuring  product  quali ty/acceptablity  for  their  program.  This  decision 
reduced  both  the  potential  strain  on  DLIFLC  German  staff  resources  and  the 
dependence  of  the  developmental  system  on  those  resources.  At  the  same  time, 
it  reduced  the  GG  stake  in  the  system.  The  second  contractor,  requiring 
DLIFLC  German  language  and  instructional  expertise,  would  have  necessarily 
involved  the  German  staff  to  a  far  greater  extent.  This  involvement  might 
have  fostered  greater  appreciation  for  developmental  issues  and  strengthened 
investment  in  the  final  product  and  its  use  in  the  program. 

Optimization 


"If  sub-systems  operate  to  optimize  their  own  individual  performance  the 
net  result  will  almost  never  be  overall  system  optimization"  (Atwood,  1985). 
Several  examples  from  the  VEGG  system  illustrate  this  point. 

In  the  case  of  the  previously  described  successive  efforts  to  modify  the 
evalution  design,  one  component  proposed  modifications  in  the  evaluation 
design  which  would  have  strengthened  the  evaluation  but  would  have  expanded 
data  collection  efforts.  The  outcome  was  that  the  system  collectively 
operated  to  limit  expanded  data  collection  due  to  the  excessive  intrusion  and 
demands  that  would  have  been  placed  on  GG  student  and  staff  resources,  ARI 
evaluation  resources,  and  SME  time. 

As  developers  discover  the  advantages  offered  by  various  technological 
possibilities,  additional  time  is  required  to  integrate  new  features  into 
product  development.  For  example,  VEGG  developers  became  aware  of  the  highly 
desirable  possioility  of  incorporating  audio  commentary  or  questions  into 
their  materials  through  use  of  the  second  audio  track  of  the  video  disc. 
Understanding  the  full  potential  of  a  technology  options  is  an  evolutionary 
process.  That  evolutionary  process,  combined  with  the  constant  marketing  of 
new  hardware,  software,  and  courseware  that  occurs  in  the  electronic  media 
field  may  entice  developers  into  exploring  new  or  newly  recognized 
possibilities  at  the  expense  of  timely  product  completion. 

Another  example  deals  with  quality  assurance  review  of  instructional 
materials.  This  must  necessarily  be  a  constant  process,’  deciding  on  almost  a 
frame-by- frame  basis  what  is  excellent,  what  can  be  lived  with,  and  what  is 
totally  unacceptable.  Cramraar  and  syntax  errors  art  easily  recognizable  as 
unacceptable.  Reviewers  tend  to  readily  identify  excellence.  When  video 
instructional  materials  fall  into  the  no-man's-land  between  the  extremes, 
constant  and  difficult  decisions  must  be  made  in  terms  of  what  can  be  lived 
with.  Insistence  on  excellence  only,  may  result  in  no  product  at  all. 

The  fine  art  of  negotiating  between  "must  have/do"  and  "would  like  to 
have/do"  characterizes  the  process  of  achieving  system  optimization  over 
optimization  of  individual  component  performance.  Systematic  documentation  of 
this  negotiating  process  would  provide  information  relating  to  the  balance 
that  exists  among  the  array  of  sub-system  objectives  and  between  sub-system 
and  development  system  objectives. 
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Equlf Inalltv 


The  principle  of  equlfinality  has  two  important  implications  for  system 
evaluation.  The  first  relates  to  the  need  to  Identify  options  and 
alternatives  for  "as  the  number  of  alternatives  increases  *  the  system  is  more 
able  to  adjust  to  unforseen  changes  In  the  environment"  (Atwood,  1985).  As 
has  been  implied  throughout  this  paper,  there  are  many  ways  to  achieve  system 
objectives.  Different  choices  in  terns  of  equipment,  contractor,  evaluation 
approach  and  design,  target  programs  and  language  would  have  substantially 
changed  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  VEGG  system  and  its  final  products. 
Decisions  made  In  the  early  stages  of  development  limit  what  can  follow  and 
determine  to  a  great  extent  what  must  follow.  For  example,  the  choice  of  a 
Gateway  program  limited  the  test  population  to  officers,  dictated  a 
baseline/field  test  comparison  rather  than  an  experimental  design,  and  limited 
outcome  performance  measures  to  short  term  learning  at  low  level,  limited 
range  proficiencies.  These  limitations  may  well  be  less  significant  to 
overall  system  goals  than  the  advantages  gained  for  example  from  the  greater 
llklihood  of  product  adoption  by  an  already  equipment-based  (audio  cassette) 
program  and  the  limited  but  more  manageable  scope  of  evaluation.  The  important 
point  is  that  the  involvement  of  all  parties  early  in  the  planning  process  and 
in  decision-making  throughout  development  increases  the  system's  ability  to 
anticipate  its  overall  needs  and  to  develop  contingency  alternatives. 

The  principle  of  equlfinality  also  maintains  that  the  objectives  of  a 
system  may  be  achieved  "from  a  number  of  different  starting  conditions  ana 
through  a  variety  of  means"  (Atwood,  1985).  Fortunately,  a  system's  ability 
to  achieve  its  purposes  does  not  depend  on  a  precisely  defined  set  of 
components,  processes,  and  relationships.  However,  within  the  framework  of 
equlfinality,  the  cumulation  of  a  body  of  information  -  -  through  systems 
evaluations  of  a  variety  of  instructional  development  systems  -  -  would  begin 
to  refine  our  understanding  of  what  works  better,  when,  and  how  -  -  and  not  at 
all. 


To  the  extent  that  a  systems  approach  to  evalutlon  does  not  result  either 
in  information  overload  or  In  surfacing  such  an  overwhelming  number  of  issues 
that  instructional  development  initiatives  are  stymied,  formative  systems 
evaluation  enhances  the  development  process.  Properly  used  and  understood, 
the  systems  approach  enables  evaluators  to  perform  a  comprehensive  job, 
collecting  Information  that  can  be  used  both  internally  and  externally  to 
achieve  system  objectives. 
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Military  training  demands  have  steadily  increased  with  the  advent  of  the 
computer  age  and  the  development  of  complex  electronics  and  weapons  systems. 

At  the  same  time,  the  volunteer  force  has  been  faced  with  a  constrained  supply 
of  skilled  recruits.  To  address  these  dual  problems.  Instructional 
applications  of  new  technologies  have  received  considerable  attention  in  the 
military  training  community  as  a  strategy  for  leveraging  training  resources 
(O'Neil,  1981).  For  example,  the  U.  S.  Army  Research  Institute  maintains  a 
"technology  watch"  to  identify  potential  techniques  for  increasing  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  training,  for  raising  levels  of  learning  at  the  same  cost  as 
conventional  methods,  or  for  achieving  the  same  results  as  conventional 
methods  at  lower  cost. 

One  promising  new  technology  is  "Intelligent"  Computer  Assisted 
Instruction  or  ICAI.  ICAI,  a  field  within  the  larger  discipline  of  Artificial 
Intelligence,  draws  upon  emerging  computer  technologies  and  cognitive 
psychology  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  new  sort  of  computer-based  learning 
environment.  The  intent  is  to  provide  an  intelligent  tutoring  system  that 
simulates  a  human  coach  or  tutor.  The  enthusiasm  of  ICAI  developers  is 
reflected  m  the  comments  or  Anderson  and  Reiser  (1985)  who  argue:  ",  .  . 

The  prospect  is  great  of  providing  every  student  with  the  educational  benefits 
of  a  private  human  tutor.  When  this  happens,  the  consequences  for  American 
education  will  be  nothing  short  of  revolutionary." 

While  ICAI  is  a  rapidly  evolving  field,  functional  programs  are  appearing, 
runded  in  large  part  through  the  investment  of  DoD  resources.  It  is  vitally 
important  at  this  time  for  the  military  training  community  to  critically 
examine  instructional  applications  of  the  new,  Al-based  computer 
technologies.  This  examination  should  be  directed  toward  understanding  the 
state  of  the  art  of  ICAI  technology  and  the  process  for  developing  ICAI 
systems  with  a  view  toward  shaping  the  development  process  and  the  emerging 
product  to  military  training  needs  and  requirements. 

This  paper  presents  a  strategy  for  designing  and  conducting  early  or 
"formative”  evaluation  of  instructional  applications  of  new  technologies.  The 
approach,  based  on  General  Systems  Theory,  is  first  described.  This 
conceptualization  was  in  fact  stimulated  by  problems  experienced  while 
attempting  to  apply  a  conventional  evaluation  methodology  to  three  ICAI 
projects  (Baker  &  Atwood,  1985).  Then  insights  into  the  utility  of  the 
systems  approach  are  presented  based  on  a  post-hoc  -analysis  of  experience  with 
these  projects. 

A  Systems-based  Formative  Evaluation  Strategy 

Virtually  all  prescriptive  models  of  the  instructional  development  process 
specify  the  need  for  "formative  evaluation"  to  identify  program  strengths  and 
weaknesses  for  program  improvement  by  collecting  information  on  instructional 
processes  and  learner  performance.  A  case  in  point  is  the  Instructional 
System  Development  (ISD)  model  of  military  training  development  which 
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prescribes  evaluation  as  an  Integral  component,  o'"  the  development.  "ycle 
(O’Neil,  1979).  However,  evaluation  is  generally  conceptualized  as  one  step 
in  a  linear  sequence  of  development  procedures  which  is  initiated  when  a 
prototype  product,  is  ready  for  field-testing. 

In  contrast,  the  systems-based  formative  evaluation  strategy  to  be 
described  here  conceives  of  evaluation  a3  an  ongoing  process  that  begins  with 
project  start-up  and  continues  throughout  full  project  Implementation.  The 
approach  views  the  organizations  Involved  in  instructional  technology 
development  as  sub-systems  within  a  larger  system.  The  principles  of  General 
Systems  Theory  are  applied  to  derive  features  of  an  evaluation  strategy  that, 
will  facilitate  successful  development  and  implementation  of  the  technological 
innovation. 

Systems  theory  encompasses  a  vast  range  of  issues  and  approaches  ranging 
from  systems  philosophy  to  development  of  mathematic  system  theories,  to 
empirical  research  on  system  behavior,  to  systems  engineering  (Mattesich, 
1982).  However,  at  the  heart  of  systems  thinking  is  an  emphas  s  on  input- 
output  features,  a  purposeful  orientation  with  concerns  for  means-ends 
relationships,  and  feedback  loops  within  the  system  to  adjust  the  behavior  of 
system  components  to  yield  the  desired  end-behavior  of  the  entire  system. 

(See,  for  example,  von  Bertalanffy,  1968.)  The  essence  of  systems  thinking 
lies  in  a  wholistic,  non-linear  view  that  constantly  relates  components  of  the 
system  back  and  forth  to  the  overall  system  and  tries  to  reconcile  their  often 
conflicting  goals. 

Figure  1  presents  a  prescriptive  systems  model  of  instructional  technology 
development.  Generally,  there  are  at  least  three  interacting  organizations  or 
system  components  in  the  military  training  setting.  These  include  the 
contracting  agency  that  funds  the  project,  the  research  and  development 
organization  (usually  a  private  business  or  university)  that  develops  the 
product,  and  the  school  that  is  the  targeted  user.  (As  shown  in  the  figure, 
there  are  also  sub-systems  operating  within  each  of  these  components.) 


Fipir*  I  Syttrsi  tw  iMtAKtiocai  uc&aoiof?  4*»»)*pcn*»i 


Traditionally,  the  development  process  has  relied  on  minimal  interaction 
between  the  above  organizations.  Given  the  natural  bureaucratic  carriers  to 
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communication,  organizations  generally  take  responsibility  for  tneir  portion 
or  the  process,  with  little  communication  and  coordination  with  the  others. 
Furthermore,  organizations  often  have  competing  or  conflicting  goals  (e.g., 
funding  agencies  looking  for  specific  training  applications,  RID 
organizations  concerned  with  producing  scientific  knowledge,  and  user 
organizations  looking  for  affordable  and  feasible  enhancements  to  current 
procedures).  As  the  history  of  Computer-Assisted  Instruction  (CAI)  has  amply 
demonstrated  (Montague  A  Wulfeck,  1984),  the  end  product  often  is  not  well 
targeted  to  th-1  school's  instructional  needs,  may  be  incompatible  with  the 
organization  of  the  instructional  program,  and  further  may  not  be  fully 
implemented  or  even  used  because  those  school  officials  having  authority  do 
not.  feel  ownership  or  commitment  to  the  project. 

In  contrast,  the  system  view  in  Figure  1  recognizes  the  critical 
importance  to  technology  development  of  communication  through  feedback  loops 
between  the  various  groups  within  the  system.  These  loops  provide  a  vital 
mechanism  for  ensuring  that  the  resulting  innovation  is  both  objectively 
valuable  and  psychologically  valued  by  the  organizations  involved  with  the 
project. 

Principles  drawn  from  General  Systems  Theory  provide  insights  into 
conditions  that  will  maximize  the  liklihood  of  achieving  tne  overall  goal  of 
the  system  (in  this  case,  successful  implementation  of  an  effective 
instructional  technology  innovation): 

1.  Synergism:  As  integration  among  system  components  increases, 
synergistic  effects  (i.e.,  synchronized  energy)  are  more  likely  to  occur. 
Extensive  communication  among  system  components,  in  this  case,  the  funding 
agency,  RAD  organization,  and  school,  are  needed  to  develop  the  strong,  well 
defined  interrelationships  required  for  integration  to  occur.  This  dialogue 
must  yield  mutual  understandings  and  acceptance  of  relative  roles  and  working 
relationships. 

2.  System  structure:  The  clearer  the  vertical  and  horizontal  structure, 
the  more  the  system  is  in  control  and  the  more  persons  and  activities  within 
the  system  are  vested  with  purpose  and  meaning.  Again,  the  communication  and 
feedback  loops  within  the  system  properly  used  can  serve  to  clarify  the  system 
structure  and  yield  common  understandings  of  the  respective  responsibilities 
of  components  within  the  system. 

3.  Optimization:  If  sub-systems  operate  to  optimize  their  own 
individual  performance,  the  net  result  will  almost  never  be  ove-all  system 
optimization.  Thus,  in  order  to  achieve  overall  success,,  system  components 
must  embrace  the  overall  system  goal,  agree  to  cooperate,  and  devise 
strategies  for  accomplishing  unique  organizational  goals  within  the  larger 
context  of  the  system  goal.  Joint  planning  sessions  with  mutual  discussion 
and  negotiation  on  project  parameters  can  serve  to  create  a  sense  of 
ownership  by  all  parties  and  to  adjust  project  plans  so  that  the  interests  and 
needs  of  component  organizations  are  incorporated. 

4.  Stability:  All  systems  tend  to  have  mechamzms  for  manning  a  steady 
state.  This  tendency  leads  to  the  well-recognized  resistance  to  instructional 
innovations  (e.g.,  Berman  A  McLaughlin,  1977),  and  implies  a  need  for  planning 
to  anticipate  the  problem.  Such  planning  should  establish  organizational 
supports  for  re-establishing  stability  after  the  introduction  of  the 
innovation. 
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5.  Equifinality:  The  -.nal  state  or  an  open  system  can  be  reached  by 
starting  from  a  number  of  different  initial  starting  conditions  and  through  a 
variety  of  means.  As  the  number  of  alternatives  increases,  the  system  is  more 
able  to  adjust  to  unforeseen  changes  In  the  environment  and  to  accomplish  its 
purposes.  Thus,,  project  planning  should  be  open  to  multiple  options  for 
development  and  implementation  to  increase  the  adaptive  flexibility  of  the 
effort. 

The  above  systems  view  implies  that  formative  evaluation  should  be 
structured  to  facilitate  system  functioning  in  order  to  achieve  the  system 
goal,  to  contribute  to  communication  and  feedback  among  system  components,  to 
provide  information  on  the  needs  and  concerns  of  groups  within  the  system,  and 
to  gather  information  on  program  functioning  and  outcomes  for  revision 
purposes.  Ideally,,  the  evaluation  should: 

o  be  conducted  by  a  team  external  to  the  system.  An  independent  team 
maximizes  objectivity  and  minimizes  self- involvement  in  the  interests 
of  organizations  within  the  system.  As  such,  it,  can  serve  to 
facilitate  overall  system  functioning. 

o  examine  the  functioning  of  system  components  as  well  as  their 
interaction  process  frot’  project  development  through  full 
implementation.  Recommendations  for  improvement  should  focus  on 
promotion  of  cooperation  among  system  components  to  achieve  overall 
project  goals. 

o  capture  ongoing  communication  and  feedback  mechanisms  between  all 

system  components.  Description  and  identification  of  strategies  for 
Improvement  are  critical  since  these  mechanisms  can  serve  to  increase 
integration  and  synergism  of  system  components  and  to  clarify  system 
structure. 

o  address  specific  information  needs  of  all  organizations  within  the 
system.  This  information  can  serve  to  meet  the  needs  and  goals  of 
individual  components  within  the  system  and  to  resolve  conflicts  that 
may  interfere  with  achieving  the  overall  system  goal.  Explicit 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  each  organization  also  serves  to 
establish  the  credibility  and  utility  of  the  evaluation  to  all 
concerned  parties. 

o  be  sensitive  to  the  stage  of  development  of  the  project.  Information 
needs  and  concerns  change  as  a  project  matures  and  the  freedom  to 
make  changes  diminishes.  In  the  early  stages  of  project  planning, 
focal  points  should  include  articulation  of  instructional/training 
theory,,  operational  plans  for  product  development,  initial 
implementation  planning,  and  use  of  communication/feedback  loops 
within  the  system.  In  the  middle  stages  of  project  design  and 
development,  focal  points  should  include  product  design  and 
development,  theoretical  fidelity  and  quality  of  the  instructional 
process,  preliminary  implementation  (with  supports  reestablishing 
system  stability),  outcome  measurement  and  ongoing 
communication/feedback  processes.  In  the  later  stages  of  project 
implementation,  focal  points  should  include  outcome  assessment  (both 
cognitive  and  affective),  measurement  of  side-effects,  project 
implementation,  cost-effectiveness,  and  ongoing  use  of 
common ication/feedback  loops. 
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o  capitalize  on  multiple  measurement  methods  for  collecting 

information.  Diverse  methods,  both  quantitative  and  qualitative,  are 
helpful  in  acquiring  the  full  range  ot  relevant  information. 

o  yield  a  full  documentary  base  to  Inform  subsequent  decisions  and  to 
provide  a  full  record  of  Intentions  and  accomplishments.  This  record 
will  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  functioning  of  the  system 
and  its  components  and  will  provide  a  vehicle  for  discussion  in 
subsequent  project  planning  and  evaluation  activities,  including 
follow-on  projects. 

Insights  into  the  Need  for  a  Systems  Approach 

The  systems-based  evaluation  approach  described  above  was  used  to  analyze 
experiences  and  problems  encountered  conducting  evaluations  of  three  ICAI 
projects.  The  projects  differed  in  their  stage  of  development  from  early  to 
middle  to  late.  The  project  in  the  early  stages  of  development  was  designed 
to  teach  maintenance  technicians  to  troubleshoot  and  repair  a  complex 
electronic  machine.  The  project  m  the  middle  stages  of  development  was 
intended  to  assist  novices  learn  to  program  in  PASCAL.  The  project  late  in 
its  development  cycle  was  directed  toward  teaching  basic  mathmatlcs  and 
strategic  thinking  skills  within  a  game  context. 

The  analysis  suggested  that  the  systems-based  evaluation  approach  was  a 
useful  tool  for  understanding  the  problems  that  emerged  with  conventional 
formative  evaluation  methods  and  for  identifying  promising  strategies  for 
future  evaluations  of  such  technical  innovations.  Foremost,  strong  incentives 
are  required  for  full  participation  by  all  groups,  within  the  system.  While 
the  funding  agency  and  the  school  generally  perceived  participation  in 
evaluation  activities  as  in  their  own  self-interest,  project  developers  were 
considerably  more  skeptical  and  resistant  to  participation;  evaluation 
activities  tended  to  be  perceived  as  directed  toward  uncovering  weaknesses  and 
diminishing  their  control  over  the  development  process.  Certainly  one 
strategy  for  gaining  full  cooperation  from  the  developer  is  to  include 
external  evaluation  in  the  project  funding  agreement. 

Second,  the  relevant  range  of  expertise  needs  to  be  represented  on  the 
evaluation  team  in  a  manner  that  is  credible  to  the  funding  agency,,  the 
developer,  and  the  school.  In  one  evaluation  study,  only  limited  cooperation 
was  obtained  from  developers  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  f?ct  that  the 
evaluators  belonged  to  a  different  professional  community  than  the  developers 
and  were  not  viewed  as  knowledgable  or  capable  of  providing  useful 
information.  For  ICJ I  projects  developed  for  military  training  applications, 
the  relevant  range  o!  expertise  minimally  includes-  instructional  psychology, 
military  training,  artificial  intelligence,  and  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught  (e.g.,  electronic  maintenance,  PASCAL  programming).  In  addition  to 
constituting  an  evaluation  team  with  skills  in  these  areas,,  additional 
credibility  would  be  accrued  by  convening  a  technical  advisory  panel  of 
esteemed  colleagues  of  developers  (i.e.,  key  figures  in  Artificial 
Intelligence). 

It  is  also  vital  for  i  .editions  to  be  established  that  foster  the 
development  of  informal  networks  and  the  growth  of  trust  and  credibility  from 
the  inception  of  the  project.  In  these  evaluations,  trust  and  credibility 
developed  slowly  over  the  course  of  many  months  and  was  sometimes  impeded  by 
lack  of  knowledge  about  strategies  and  events  occurring  earlier  in  the 
development  cycle.  Supporting  conditions  for  fostering  productive  working 


-eiationships  include  involving  all  parties  (including  t.ne  evaluation  team) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  planning  process  and  recognizing  the  need  for  long¬ 
term  (i.e.,  multi-year)  development  and  evaluation  agreements.  Such 
agreements  are  necessary  for  adequate  communication  and  feedback  to  occur,  for 
the  extended  development  cycle  encountered  in  projects  with  a  high  degree  of 
technological  complexity  to  run  its  course,  and  for  mutual  trust,  among 
individuals  and  groups  to  develop. 

Finally,  safeguards  on  the  use  and  distribution  of  information  collected 
by  the  evaluation  team  are  required.  Much  of  the  difficulty  encountered 
working  with  developers,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  project  lmplementers,  arose 
from  concerns  about:  (a)  how  and  to  whom  the  evaluation  information  would  be 
disseminated;  (b)  whether  and  at  what  point  they  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
react  to  evaluation  findings  and  to  voice  their  interpretations  of  findings; 
and  (c)  how  the  evaluation  results  would  be  used.  Thus,  it  is  critical  that 
all  parties  are  assured  that,  information  will  be  treated  appropriately  and 
sensitively  and  procedures  are  in  place  to  protect  such  assurances. 

One  sucn  procedure  for  restricting  information  flow  to  guard  such 
assurances  is  for  the  evaluation  team  to  limit  dissemination  of  its  findings 
to  organizations  within  the  system,  i.e.  the  funding  agency,  the  R  &  D 
organization  and  the  school.  Groups  should  be  provided  an  opportunity  to 
react  to  the  findings  and  to  present  their  interpretations  to  the  evaluation 
team.  While  ultimate  incorporation  of  such  input  into  the  final  evaluation 
report  should  be  left  to  the  professional  judgment  of  the  evaluation  team, 
organizations  should  be  provided  the  opportunity  to  prepare  a  "minority 
report",  if  they  have  serious  disagreements  with  the  final  evaluation 
report.  Finally,,  all  publication  and  presentation  of  results  to  the  technical 
and  training  community  should  be  approved  by  organizations  within  the  system 
studied. 

It,  is  hoped  that  a  systems-based  formative  evaluation  strategy  will 
support  the  development  of  high  quality  instructional  technology  innovations, 
and,  perhaps  more  ambitiously,  yield  a  record  that  may  provide  guidance  for 
establishing  general  policies  related  to  training  technology  RID. 
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An  Analysis  of  Attitudes  Toward  Instruction  Among  Vocational 
Education  Instructors 

George  H.  Usova,  Head 
Analysis  and  Evaluation  Division 
shipyard  Instructional  Design  Center,,  Atlantic 
Portsmouth,  VA  23709 

Identifying  attitudes  toward  instruction  is  important  in  determining 
program  changes.  A:,  extensive  study,  conducted  by  George  M.  Usova  sought  to 
determine  the  instructional  beliefs  and  practices  held  by  skilled  trades 
training  personnel  in  naval  shipyard  apprenticeship  programs. 

The  study  surveyed  the  attitudes  and  practices  of  256  key  training 
personnel  in  apprentice  trade  training  areas.  The  trades  participating  in  the 
study  were  air  conditioning  and  refrigeration,  boilermaker,  electrician, 
electronics,  fabric  worker,  machinist,  insulator,  painter,  pipefitter,  rigger,, 
sheetmetal,  shlpfltter,  shipwright,  and  welder. 

The  trade  trainers  were  asked  to  rate  their  feelings  of  agreement  or 
disagreement  toward  educational  practices  by  using  a  five  point  scale.  The  17 
item  questionnaire  measured  attitudes  on  apprentice  ability  in  physical  and 
basic  communication  skills,,  use  of  self-paced  and  computer-managed 
instruction,  adapting  instruction  to  learner  differences,  and  values  held 
about  inservice  training.  In  addition,  the  questionnaire  asked  the  trainers 
to  indicate  their  primary  method  of  instructional  delivery,  state  how  often 
they  received  lnservlce  training,  and  tell  how  often  apprentices  used 
effective  learning  strategies  to  learn  subject  area  content. 

Background.  Since  the  U.S.  Navy  is  the  single  largest  employer  of 
apprentices  in  the  nation,  it  has  a  substantial  stake  in  assuring  that  its 
apprentice  training  programs  are  effective.  One  area  of  concern  and 
investigation  lies  in  the  area  of  instructor  training.  Apprentices  are 
trained  by  instructors  who  receive  only  40-80  hours  of  preparatory  instructor 
training. 

The  intent  of  the  study,  therefore,  was  to  assess  the  attitudes  and 
piactices  toward  teaching  and  Instruction  among  vocational  trade  instructors 
and  other  key  training  personnel  in  apprenticeship  programs  in  naval 
shipyards.  The  Importance  of  the  study  was  to  provide  data  from  which  to  make 
better  decisions  for  improving  apprenticeship  programs  and  identifying 
instructor  training  needs  for  inservice  training. 

Method.  The  Training  Information  Survey  was  developed  as  a  two-part 
questionnaire  to  assess  particular  training  attitudes  and  practices  of 
training  personnel  (Group  Superintendents,  Shop  Superintendents,  Supervisory 
Training  Instructors,  and  Trade  Theory  Instructors)  involved  in  apprentice 
training  at  the  naval  shipyards  (see  Appendix  A).  The  survey  questionnaire  is 
composed  of  two  parts:  (1)  Part  I:  an  attitude  section  that  assesses 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  statements  about  apprentices'  abilities, 
educational  practices,  and  inservice  training  and  (2)  Part  II:  an  "actual 
practice"  section  that  assesses  the  extent  and  frequency  with  which 
instructional  practices  actually  occur.  Additionally,  the  questionnaire 
solicited  biographical  information  (i.e.,  the  respondent ' s  trade,  shipyard, 
and  Job  position)  that  was  matched  with  the  questionnaire  data. 
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In  total,  412  questionnaires  were  sent  to  eight  shipyards  with  286 
questionnaires  returned  (within  the  five-month  period) ,  which  yields  a  return 
rate  of  60.6  percent.  A  breakdown  of  useable  questionnaires  by  respondent 
groups  reveals  the  following  figures:  19  Group  Superintendents,  11  Shop 
Superintendents,  32  Supervisory  Training  Instructors,  and  128  Trade  Theory 
Instructors.  The  trade  areas  surveyed  were  air  conditioning  and 
refrigeration,  boilermaker,  electrician,  electronics  mechanic,  fabric  worker, 
machinist.  Insulator,  painter,  pipefitter,  rigger,  sheetmetal  mechanic, 
shlpfitter,  shipwright,  and  welder. 

Findings  and  Recommendations.  As  a  result  of  the  study,  11  separate 
findings  were  made  from  a  data  analysts  of  the  study  as  a  whote  The  findings 
and  recommendations  incorporate  the  results  from  parts  I  and  II  of  the 
questionnaire. 

1.  Apprentice  hires  do  appear  to  possess  the  manual  dexterity  and 
coordination  skills  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  skilled  trades  training. 

2.  Apprentice  hires  do  lack  to  a  substantial  degree  basic  skills  in 
reading,  raathcn.at lcs ,  and  communications  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade  theory 
courses.  Nearly  10  percent  of  training  personnel  believe  apprentices  are 
deficient  in  one  or  more  basic  skills.  Verbal  comments  additionally  support 
this  finding. 

3.  Self-paced  instruction  is  not  well-accepted  as  an  instructional 
delivery  mode.  This  finding  is  further  reinforced  through  other  data  showing 
that  82  percent  of  trade  theory  instruction  is  group-paced.  Group-paced 
(predominantly  lecture)  is  a  traditional  form  of  instruction  that  nearly 
everyone  is  familiar  with.  While  group-paced  instruction  can  be  effective  in 
achieving  learning,  it  is  widely  recognized  and  established  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  alternative  instructional  methods  (self-paced,  individualized, 
simulation,  grouping,  team  learning,  and  others)  that  can  be  more  effective  in 
achieving  certain  learning  outcomes.  It  is  the  awareness,  knowledge,  and 
implementation  of  varied  methodologies  that  can  strengthen  the  instructor's 
teaching  competency. 

Recommenda t ions .  It  is  recommended  that,  through  inservice  training, 
training  personnel  be  shown  the  educational  values  and  benefits  that  can  arise 
in  student  learning  through  self-paced  instruction.  The  point  here  is  not  to 
attempt  to  force  self-paced  instruction  upon  trainers  nor  is  it  to  be  implied 
that  self-paced  instruction  is  the  best  delivery  mode;  rather,  the  intent  is 
to  recognize  the  use  and  role  that  self-paced  instruction  can  play  as  a  part 
of  an  eclectic  (varied)  approach  to  training. 

4.  There  is  wide  agreement  and  support  that  a  planned  on-the-job 
instructional  program  could  benefit  shop  training.  Support,  therefore,  exists 
for  a  program  that  systematically  permits  and  ensures  that  critical  job  skills 
are  experienced  and  developed  during  on-the-job  training. 

Recommendat ions .  It  is  recommended  that  all  trade  apprentice  programs 
ensure  that  apprentices  experience  critical  job  skills  through  a  planned 
sequence  of  experiences. 

5.  overall,  there  is  uncertainty  over  whether  computer-managed 
instruction  would  assist  learners. 

Recommendations ■  As  stated  in  recommendation  number  three,  there  is  a 
need  to  educate  trainers  to  the  benefits  inherent  in  using  a  computer-managed 
system.  In  an  age  of  information  explosion,  instructional  technology,  and 
cost/time  efficiency  requirements,  computer-managed  instruction  can  perform  an 
integral  role. 
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0.  There  is  widespread  acceptance  to  the  need  for  hands-on  training 
removed  frca  the  production  environment.  This  educationally  sound  concept 
permits  learners  to  practice  and  develop  skill  proficiency  on  training  aids, 
mock-ups,  and  simulators  before  actually  "working  a  job".  In  this  manner, 
theory  and  practice  are  closely  tied  together  to  ensure  skill  mastery  and 
thereby  reduce  the  possibility  of  costly  errors  that  might  occur  on-the-job. 

Hecccnendat ions .  It  is  recommended  that  all  trades  explore  additional 
sources  and  acquire,,  as  needed,  training  aids,  mock-ups,  and/or  simulators  to 
develop  improved  hands-on  training  for  vestibule  training. 

7.  There  is  overwhelming  support  for  the  value,  benefit,  and  need  tor 
instructor  inservice  among  all  trade  training  personnel.  This  belief  lies  in 
the  generally  accepted  concept  that  if  instructors  become  more  competent  in 
the  area  of  training  (learning  theory  and  practice,  objective  and  test-item 
development,  instructional  strategies,  etc.),  then  students  will  achieve  in 
greater  proportions.  Central  to  the  issue  of  inservice  training  is  the  type 
and  quality  of  that  training.  Inservice  training  must  be  directly  responsive 
and  relevant  to  the  improvement  of  the  teaching- learning  process,  i.e.,,  the 
topics  of  lnservice  must  address  instruction-competency  areas. 

Recommendations .  It  is  recommended  that  shipyards  develop  a  systematic 
Instruction  training  inservice  program  that  is  based  upon  Instructor  needs. 

8.  There  is  strong  acceptance  for  the  use  of  modern  audiovisual  aids  to 
support  instruction. 

Recommendations .  It  is  recommended  that  trade  training  personnel  review 
their  audiovisual  acquisitions  to  determine  whether  they  possess  the  proper 
type  and  amount  of  equipment  necessary  to  support  and  facilitate  'earning  of 
trade  theory  courses. 

9.  At  the  present  time,  strong  agreement  exists  that  shop  trade  theory 
courses  meet  the  learning  needs  of  apprentices. 

10.  Uncertainty  exists  about  whether  courses  are  presented  in  the 
different  ways  in  which  students  learn.  Supporting  this  uncertainty  belief  is 
survey  data  which  show  that  70  percent  of  respondents  believe  that  instructors 
only  ■sometimes"  adapt  instruction  to  learner  differences.  Again,  this  is 
indicative  of  instructional  rigidity  or  inflexibility  to  alternate  methods  and 
parallels  the  finding  stated  earlier.  82  percent  of  shop  instruction  is 
group- paced . 

Recommendat ions ■  Launch  a  program  of  instructor  inservice  which  includes 
topics  on  detecting  and  diagnosing  learner  abilities,  individualizing 
instruction,  classroom  grouping  patterns,  peer  learning  techniques,  and  other 
topics  as  cited  in  recommendation  number  three. 

11.  Only  22  percent  of  students  in  trade  theory  courses  demonstrate 
efficient  learning  strategies  and  study  skills.  Learning  strategies  and  study 
skills,  such  as  notetaking,  listening,  time  management,  memory  techniques,  and 
study  methods,  are  the  means  through  which  to  acquire  and  retain  information. 
Responsibility  for  teaching  those  learning  skills  is  a  dual  responsibility, 
requiring  effort  from  both  student  and  instructor.  The  instructor  is 
responsible  for  showing  students  how  to  learn  and  better  recall  that  specific 
information  that  is  presented  in  the  classroom;  again,,  the  instructor  can  be 
taught  how  to  do  this  through  lnservice  training.  The  student,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  taught  the  general  application  of  learning  strategies  and  study 
skills  and  must  be  personally  responsible  for  applying  those  skills. 

Recommendation.  It  is  recommended  that  a  course  on  learning- study  skills 
be  provided  instructors  as  a  component  of  an  lnservice  training  program  and 
that  a  separate  and  distinct  program  on  learning- study  skills  be  offered  to 
all  apprentices  during  their  first  year  in  the  program.  Such  a  two- pronged 
approach  will  maximize  learning  efficiency. 
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APPENDIX  A 


TRAINING  INFORMATION  SURVEY 

Trade _  Shop _ 

Status:  (Please  check  the  cne  that  applies  to  you.) 

_ Group  Superintendent  _ Shop  Superintendent 

_ Supervisory  Training  Instructor  _ Trade  Theory  Instructor 

The  Shipyard  Training  Support  Center  role  is  to  support  your  effort  to 
strengthen  aid  inprove  apprenticeship  training.  We  need  your  assistance  in 
couplet ing  this  survey  form  to  help  us  define  and  clarify  shipyard 
apprentice  training  needs  for  your  shop.  Please  take  a  few  minutes  of  your 
time  to  respond  to  the  following  statements.  Return  the  ociapleted  form  to 
your  orployee  development  repreeentative,  car  if  requested,  your  group 
superintendent.  Thank  you. 

Directions,  Part  I 


After  reading  and  considering  each  statement,  assign  the  number  that 
reflects  your  feeling  about  the  statement. 

1  -  Strongly  Disagree  3  -  Undecided  4  ~  Agree 

2  -  Disagree  5  -  Strongly  Agree 

1 .  _ New  apprentice  hires  have  the  manual  dexterity  and  coordination  to 

meet  the  demands  of  skilled  trades  training. 

2.  _ New  apprentice  hires  possess  the  necessary  basic  skills  in  reading, 

mathematics,  and  conmmioations  to  meet  the  demand  of  skilled  trades 
training  and  trade  theory  courses. 

3.  _ Self-paced  instruction  (that  allows  each  apprentice  to  control  his 

own  rate  of  learning)  could  benefit  the  learners  of  skilled  trades 
training  in  the  shop. 

4.  _ A  planned  on-the-job  instructional  program  oould  benefit  training 

in  the  shop. 

5.  _ Ocrputer  enhanced  and  computer  managed  instruction  would  enhance 

the  learning  potential  of  students  in  the  shop. 

6.  _ Hands-on  training,  removed  from  the  production  environment,  is 

needed  to  increase  trade  skills. 

7.  _ Chop  instructors  could  profit  from  an  ongoing  program  of  in-service 

training  designed  to  inprove  teaching  skills. 

8.  _ The  improvement  of  instructor  teaching  skills  will  ixprove  c indent 

learning. 

9.  _ Current  and  modem  audiovisual  aids  and  equipment  are  important 

in  supporting  student  learning  in  skilled  trades  training. 

10._ _ _ Presently,  shop  trade  theory  courses  meet  the  knowledge  and  skill 

learning  needs  of  apprenticeship  students. 
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11. _ Presently,  shop  trade  theory  courses  are  presented  to  meet  the 

different  ways  in  \/t\ ich  people  leam. 

Directions.  Part  II 


In  order  for  us  to  more  effectively  understand  your  shop's  training  program, 
please  respond  to  each  statement  as  it  relates  to  your  shop's  operation  by 
checking  (  )  the  appropriate  blank.  Thank  you. 

1.  Host  of  the  instruction  delivered  in  ay  shop  is 

_ group-paced  _ self-paced 

_  others;  specify  _ 

2.  Instructors  regularly  receive  in-service  training  in  the 
improvement  of  teaching  skills 

_ sore  than  once  per  year  _ once  per  year 

_  none  received 

_  other;  specify  _ 

3.  Records  kept  on  student  progress/skill  levels  are 

_ maintained  regularly  _ _ not  maintained 

_ maintained  sketchily 

4.  As  a  group,  instructors  adapt  instruction  to  account  for  differences  in 
learner  abilities,  ex.,  slow  learners  vs.  fast  learners 

_ always  _____  sometimes  ___  tturely 

5.  As  a  group,  students  in  trade  theory  courses  demonstrate  skill  in 
efficient  learning  strategies  and  effective  study  skills 

_ always  _ sometimes  _ rarely 

6.  As  a  group,  apprentice  hires  are  lacking  the  necessary  basic  skills  in 
(check  as  many  that  apply) 

_ reading  _ mathematics  _ ccnrnn  ications 

_ other;  specify _ 

Direction,  Part  III 


Please  use  the  space  below  to  ocrment  further  or  explain  any  of  your 
responses.  Thank  you. 


Please  return  the  corpleted  survey  to  your  enployee  development 
representative,  or  if  requested,  your  group  superintendent. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  AN  EXPERIMENTAL  HISPANIC 
ENLISTMENT  SCREENING  TEST  TO  ATQT 


i  John  J.  Mathews,  Naval  Training  Systems  Center 

Carla  M.  French,  University  of  Central  Florida 

Efforts  are  underway  to  increase  the  representation  of  Hispamcs  in  the 
military.  These  efforts  are  not  only  founded  on  affirmative  action  goals 
but  also  in  response  to  a  decreasing  pool  of  eligible  youth.  A  large  number 
,  of  prospective  recruits  are  excluded  from  military  service  due  to  low  scores 

on  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB).  The  potential 
aptitude  level  of  many  applicants  is  underestimated  due  to  limited  English 
skills  of  some  recent  immigrants  and  members  of  Hispanic  subcultures.  An 
aptitude  test  (Hispanic  Enlistment  Screening  Test)  written  in  Spanish  has 
been  developed  by  the  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center  (NPRCC) 
as  an  aid  in  identifying  Hispanic  youths  whose  ASVAB  scores  would  likely  be 
acceptable  after  remedial  English  training.  This  study  is  a  preliminary 
evaluation  of  this  test  in  the  context  of  tne  Navy's  Accession  English 
Language  Training  (AELT)  program.  Participants  are  currently  limited  to 
high  school  graduates  with  English  Comprehension  Level  Test  scores  at  the 
marginal  level  of  45-80.  They  receive  up  to  22  weeks  of  AELT  at  the  Defense 
Language  Institute  (DLI)  prior  to  ASVAB  retesting. 

METHOD 

The  subjects  were  Puerto  Rican  males  who  completed  AELT  and  were  retested 
on  ASVAB  by  April  1985  (N  *  205).  Another  112  recruits  were  excluded  from 
this  study  because  they  were  still  in  training  or  had  been  discharged  prior 
to  ASVAB  retesting.  Predictor  variables  included  scores  on  the  experimental 
Hispanic  Enlistment  Screening  Test  (BEST)  and  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification 
Test  (AFQT)  composed  of  subtests  from  the  ASVAB.  Like  AFQT,  the  BEST  has 
four  subtests--Arithmetic  Reasoning  (AR),  Word  Knowledge  (WK),  Paragraph 
Comprehension  (PC),  and  Numerical  Operations  (NO).  The  ASVAB  was  administered 
to  the  subjects  prior  to  Navy  enlistment  in  Puerto  Rico,  me  HEST  was  given 
at  the  DLI  upon  AELT  entry.  Those  completing  AELT  (2  to  5  months)  returned 
to  Orlando  to  begin  recruit  training.  Early  in  training,  the  subjects  were 
retested  on  the  ASVAB. 

It  is  expected  that  as  a  result  of  AELT,  posttraining  AFQT  scores, 
particularly  on  verbal  subtests,  will  be  higher  than  pretraining  AFQT  scores. 
The  main  hypotheses  to  be  tested  are  that  HEST  scores  will  correlate  higher 
with  post-AFQT  scores  than  will  pre-AFQT  scores  and  that  HEST  scores  will 
add  appreciably  in  predicting  post-AFQT  scores.  Hispanic  service  applicant 
ASVAB  data,  supplied  by  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory  will  be 
used  to  estimate  reliability,  correct  for  range  restriction,  and  assess  prac¬ 
tice  effects. 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  -  Six  subjects  with  post-AFQT  percentile  scores  aver- 
aging  02,  indicating  extreme  lack  of  motivation,  were  deleted  from  further 
analyses.  This  left  a  sample  of  199.  Computed  means  (x)  and  standard 
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Table  1 


Comparison  of  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of 
Pre  and  Posttraining  ASVAB  Measures 


Measure 

Pre 

Post 

t 

AR 

Mean 

41.9 

42.6 

1.7 

SD 

4.8 

6.0 

3.3** 

WK 

Mean 

37.5 

41.1 

8.6** 

SD 

4.5 

5.0 

1.5 

PC 

Mean 

38.0 

43.3 

7.7** 

SD 

6.9 

7.0 

0.2 

NO 

Mean 

50.9 

53.7 

4.4* 

SD 

8.8 

9.2 

0.8 

AFQT 

Mean 

19.3 

27.4 

11.1** 

( Cent i 1 e ) 

SD 

5.8 

10.9 

10.6** 

’Difference  mostly  dje  to  practice  effect. 

**£  less  than  .01,  hypothesis  that  post  is  greater  than  pre. 

Sample 

Table  2 

Statistics  for  the  Hispanic  Enlistment 

Screening  Test  (HEST) 

Number 

Percent 

Measure 

Mean 

SC 

of  Items 

Correct 

AR 

27.9 

5.2 

35 

80 

WK 

30.9 

6.8 

40 

77 

PC 

13.2 

3.4 

20 

66 

NO 

43.0 

6.6 

50 

NA* 

Total 

115.0 

14.2 

145 

79 

*Not  appropriate  for  speeded  (NO)  measure. 
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deviations  (SO)  for  all  variables  are  in  Table  1.  Subtests  of  AFQT  are 
expressed  in  standard  (T-score)  metric  with  population  mean  of_50  and  SO  of 
10.  initial  ASVAB  scores  were  low  on  all  subtests  except  NO  (x  =  50.9). 

The  lowest  scores  were  on  the  most  verbal  of  the  subtests,  WK  and  PC.  These 
means  were  about  38,  which  corresponds  to  less  than  the  15th  percentile. 
Pre-ASVAB  SDs  were  considerably  restricted  due  to  the  limited  range  C 1 1 - 51 
percentile)  of  AFQT  in  the  sample.  The  mean  AFQT  percentile  was  19.3.  The 
raw  score  SO  was  6.9.  This  is  contrasted  to  an  SO  of  15.5  for  a  group  of 
over  1,000  Hispanic  service  applicants  (data  from  AF  Human  Resources  Lab, 

1984). 

Retest  scores  were  compared  to  pretraining  scores  via  a  test  of  corre¬ 
lated  means  (Guilford,  1965).  Significant  increases  were  found  on  the  verbal 
subtests,  WK  and  PC.  Performance  on  PC  was  over  five  T-score  points  higher 
on  retest.  This  indicates  the  AELT  program  had  a  measurable  effect.  The 
apparent  increase  on  NO  scores  is  misleading  due  to  practice  effects.  Several 
studies  (Sims  S  Maier,  1983,  and  unpublished  study  on  Army  applicants,  1982) 
have  detected  appreciable  (about  2  T-score  points)  retest  increases  on  NO 
but  no  increases  on  verbal  subtests.  When  practice  is  statistically  controlled, 
pre-post  differences  on  NO  are  insignificant.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect 
AELT  experiences  to  affect  scores  of  nonverbal  subtests  such  as  NO.  Differ¬ 
ences  between  pre  and  postscore  SOs  were  tested  using  a  formula  for  correlated 
variances  (Guilford,  1965).  The  only  significant  differences  were  increases 
on  AR  and  AFQT. 

Means  for  HEST  subtests  (Table  2)  were  high  relative  to  the  numbers  of 
items.  Percentages  correct  ranged  from  66  on  PC  to  80  on  AR.  This  indicates 
the  subjects  were  generally  able  to  comprehend  and  reason  in  written  Spanish. 
Internal  consistency  reliability  estimates  were  computed  via  Kuder-Richardson 
Formula  21.  These  estimates  are  shown  in  table  3  along  with  retest  reliabil¬ 
ity  data  on  like-named  ASVAS  measures  for  Hispanic  applicants.  The  coeffici¬ 
ents  for  corresponding  HEST  and  ASVAS  subtests  are  of  comparable  magnitude 
and  are  above  .8  for  AR  and  UK. 

CORRELATIONAL  ANALYSES  -  Correlations  (r)  of  like-named  HEST  and  pretraining 
ASVAB  scores  with  posttraining  ASVA8  scores  are  given  in  Table  4.  Low  to 
moderate  rs  between  pre  and  post-ASVAB  scores  were  obtained.  This  was 
expected  considering  the  range  restrictions  and  low  pretraimng  English 
verbal  achievement  in  the  sample.  Correlations  between  similar  pre  and 
postsubtests  were  lowest  for  WK  (.26)  and  PC  (.15).  In  order  to  get  an 
unrestricted  population  estimate  of  these  rs,  they  were  corrected  for 
selection  on  AFQT  (Guilforo,  1965)  using  tEe  raw  score  SD  of  15.5  for 
Hispanic  service  applicants.  Corrected  rs  for  verbal  scores  were  only  .45 
on  WK  and  .30  on  PC.  Both  uncorrected  and  corrected  rs  between  HEST  and 
corresponding  posttraining  ASVAB  scores  were  higher  tKan  the  ""s  involving 
pre-ASVAB  on  all  subtests  except  NO.  Only  the  comparison  test  (Guilford, 

1965)  for  AR  rs  with  postscores  was  statistically  significant  (  p  <  .05), 
however. 

Uncorrected  and  corrected  rs  with  post-AFQT  scores  were  also  higher  for 
HEST  AR,  WK,  and  PC  than  for  like-named  pre-ASVAB  subtests.  Comparison  tests 
for  both  WK  (HEST  r  =  .49  vs.  .38  for  pre)  and  PC  (HEST  r  =  .46  vs.  .31  for 
pre)  were  significant. 
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Table  3 


Reliability  Estimates  for  Subtests  and  AFQT  Total 


ASVAB* 

(Retest) 

HEST** 
(KR-21 ) 

AR 

.82 

.81 

WK 

.85 

.89 

PC 

.67 

.64 

NO 

.71 

NA 

Total 

.90 

.89 

‘Based  on  Hispanic 
“Kuder-Richardson 

applicants  for  military  service 
Formula  21  (Guilford,  1965). 

in  1983. 

Table 

4 

Correlations  of  Pre-ASVAB  and 
Post-ASVAB  Subtests 

HEST  Subtests  with 
and  AFQT 

Variables 

ASVAB 
Pre  - 

ASVAB 

Post 

HEST  - 

E9H 

r 

Ec 

r 

£c 

t 

AR  vs.  AR 

.41 

.62 

.60 

.70 

2.0* 

WK  vs.  WK 

.26 

.45 

.39 

.51 

1.1 

PC  vs.  PC 

.15 

.30 

.25 

.35 

0.6 

NO  vs.  NO 

.46 

.55 

.32 

.38 

** 

ASVAB  AFQT 

Pre  -  Post 

E  Ec 

AFQT 

HEST  -  Post 

E  Ec 

t 

AR  vs.  AFQT 

.27 

.56 

.44 

.60 

0.9 

WK  vs.  AFQT 

.03 

.38 

.,30 

.49 

1.9* 

PC  vs.  AFQT 

.07 

.31 

.34 

.46 

2.5* 

NO  vs.  AFQT 

.24 

.51 

.23 

.34 

** 

*£  less  than  .05,  hypothesis  that  HEST  corrected  r  (rc)  is  greater  than 

pre  'C- 

**No  difference  hypothesized. 
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Multiple  correlations  (R)  with  post-ASVAB  scores  as  criteria  were  com¬ 
putes  using  corrected  intercorrelations.  Table  5  shows  results  of  tests  for 
increases  in  R  squared  (Bottenberg  &  Hard,  1963)  when  different  combinations 
of  predictors  are  included.  The  best  combination  for  predicting  post-AFQT 
scores  consisted  of  pre-AFQT,  and  HEST  AR  and  PC  (R  =  .71).  With  only 
subtests  as  predictors,  the  optimal  set  included  pre-ASVAB  AR  and  HO,  and 
HEST  AR  and  WK.  Among  HEST  subtests,  NO  did  not  add  appreciably  to  prediction 
of  post-AFQT.  Oue  to  their  high  intercorrelation  (.68),  HEST  WK  and  PC  were 
virtually  interchangeable  as  predictors. 

Multiple  Rs  in  predicting  post-iiSVAB  subtest  scores  from  like-named 
pre-ASVAB  and  HEST  subtests  are  also  given  in  Table  5.  As  hypothesized, 
each  HEST  subtest  made  a  significant  contribution  to  prediction  of  the 
corresponding  ASVAB  subtest.  The  smallest  increase  involved  HEST  HO.  As 
expected,  the  verbal  suotests  were  the  least  predictable  (UK  R  =  .65  ,  PC  R 
*  -41). 

COHCLUSIONS  AND  REC0MMEH0AT10HS  -  If  Hispamcs  with  low  English  skills  are 
given  language  training  which  improves  AFQT  scores,  then  the  HEST  appears  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  in  predicting  posttraining  AFQT  performance. 
This  contribution  also  seems  to  be  of  practical  importance.  The  amount  of 
AFQT  variance  uniquely  accounted  for  by  HEST  is  about  10  percent,  which  is 
an  increase  of  25  percent  over  the  variance  explained  by  pretraininc.  AFQT 
scores  (50  percent  vs.  40  percent).  The  significance  levels  reported  should 
be  interpreted  with  caution  because  corrected  correlations  have  inflated 
standard  errors  (Bobko  A  Rieck,  1980).  This  does  not  affect  the  magnitude 
of  rs,  however. 

The  HEST  NO  subtest  did  not  add  to  the  prediction  function  of  AFQT 
scores.  Possible  reasons  for  this  include:  (a)  the  nonverbal  content  of 
NO,  (b)  the  pre-ASVAB  NO  correlated  .51  with  post-AFQT,  thus  not  leaving 
much  margin  for  improvement,  and  (c)  timing  problems  with  this  brief, 
speeded  subtest. 

Oata  are  being  collected  on  several  hundred  more  Puerto  Rican  recruits. 

In  addition  to  seeing  if  the  results  of  this  study  replicate,  optimal  subtest 
weights,  and  cutoff  scores  on  composites  will  be  sought.  Possible  group 
administration  effects,  particularly  on  NC  will  be  investigated.  Unless  its 
contribution  dramatically  increases,  NO  will  be  recommended  for  deletion 
from  the  HEST.  Before  recommending  it  for  operational  use,  the  HEST  should 
be  normed  on  a  female  and  male  group  which  includes  Chicanos  and  Cuban- 
Americans.  Given  satisfactory  validation  of  the  HEST,  it  might  be 
administered  at  selected  processing  stations  to  identify  nonqualifying 
Hispamcs  who  would  likely  attain  acceptable  AFQT  scores  after  remedial 
English  training. 
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Tabic  5 


Results  of  Multiple  Correlation  (R)  Comparisons 
Using  Corrected  Intercorrelations 


Step 

i  Predictors 

Criterion 

R2 

R 

F 

3 

AFQT  pre,  ARH,  PCH 

AFQT  post 

.50 

.7! 

5.8*  (3 

vs.  2) 

2 

AFQT  pre,  ARH 

AFQT  post 

.48 

.69 

20.3**  (2 

vs.  1) 

1 

AFQT  pre 

AFQT  post 

.40 

.63 

- 

4 

ARH,  NO  pre,  WKH,  AR  pre 

AFQT  post 

.46 

.68 

5.3*  (4 

vs,  3)' 

3 

ARH,  NO  pre,  WKH 

AFQT  post 

.44 

.67 

9.7**  (3 

vs.  2) 

2 

ARH,  NO  pre 

AFQT  post 

.40 

.63 

12.2**  (2 

vs.  1) 

1 

ARH 

AFQT  post 

.36 

.60 

3 

ARH,  WKH,  PCH 

AFQT  post 

.41 

.64 

2.6  (3  vs.  2)' 

2 

ARH,  WKH 

AFQT  post 

.40 

.63 

9.9**  (2 

vs.  1) 

1 

ARH 

AFQT  post 

.36 

.60 

2 

AR  pre,  ARH 

AR  post 

.53 

.73 

38.8**  (2 

vs.  1) 

1 

AR  pre 

AR  post 

.38 

.62 

2 

WK  pre,  ARH 

WK  post 

.30 

.55 

20.9**  (2 

vs.  1)’ 

1 

WK  pre 

WK  post 

.20 

.45 

- 

2 

PC  pre,  PCH 

PC  post 

.17 

.41 

13.7**  (2 

vs.  1) 

1 

PC  post 

.10 

.32 

- 

2 

NO  pre,  NOH 

NO  post 

.32 

.67 

6.0**  (2 

vs.  1)' 

1 

NO  pre 

NO  post 

.30 

.55 

*P 

less  than  .05,  hypothesis 

of  increase 

in  R2. 

**£ 

less  than  .01,  hypothesis 

of  increase 

in  R2. 
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Attrition  and  Performance  Ratings  of  ESL  Soldiers  in  8T‘ 
Harvey  Rosenbaum 

American  Institutes  for  Research 
Washington,  D.C. 


The  Army's  Basic  Skills  Education  Program  (BSEP)  is  an 
on-duty,  job  related,  basic  skills  development  program  in  the 
areas  of  literacy,  math,  and  Engl ish-as-a-second  language  (ESL). 
One  of  BSEP's  goals  is  to  improve  the  ability  of  soldiers  to 
perform  satisfactorily  in  training  and  on  the  job.  BSEP  I 
programs  are  intended  to  provide  soldiers  with  the  basic 
competencies  to  complete  Initial  Entry  Training  (IET).  BSEP  II 
programs  are  to  provide  soldiers,  E-l  through  E-5,  with  the  job 
related  competencies  necessary  for  their  military  duties.  A 
fundamental  notion  underlying  the  BSEP  program,  for  which  there 
is  some  support  (Krug,  et  al.,  1984),  is  that  soldiers  with  basic 
skill  deficiencies  are  less  likely  to  perform  their  job  well,  are 
less  successful  in  the  Army,  and  display  a  higher  rate  of 
attrition. 

This  paper  presents  additional  support  for  the  notion 
motivating  BSEP  using  attrition  data  and  performance  rating  data 
for  a  group  of  soldiers  who  completed  the  BSEP  I  ESL  Program. 

The  data  show  that  level  of  English  language  proficiency  is 
linearly  related  to  attrition  in  Basic  Training  (BT)  and  tends  to 
be  related  to  drill  sergeants'  ratings  of  soldiers’  BT 
performance.  The  attrition  data  also  provide  a  basis  for 
estimating  the  percent  of  attrition  reduction  in  BT  due  to  the 
ESL  program. 


BACKGROUND 

In  the  summer  of  1982,  the  Army  implemented  a  new  six-week 
BSEP  I  ESL  Program  at  eight  TRADOC  installations.  The  new 
program  is  functionally,  or  BT,  oriented  and  intended  to  provide 
soldiers  with  information  necessary  for  success  in.  BT  as  well  as 
improve  their  English  language  skills.  The  BT  information  was 
drawn  from  25  tasks  included  in  the  Soldier’s  Manual  of  Army 
Testing  or  SMART  book. 

Between  September  1983  and  May  1984,  the  American  Institutes 
for  Research  (AIR)  conducted  an  evaluation  of  the  new  ESL  program 
using  a  variety  of  program  and  follow-up  measures  (Rosenbaum  and 
Stcddart,  1984).  nne  of  the  pre/post  measures  used  to  assess  the 
effect  of  the  program  on  language  proficiency  was  the  English 
Comprehension  Level  Test  ( ECLT )  ,  The  ECLT ,  developed  by  the 


‘This  research  was  conducted  for  the  L'.S.  Army  Research 
Institute.  Contract  Nos.  MPA-903-81-C-AA04  and  MDA-9U3-84-C-0 1 28 . 
This  paper  does  not  necessarily  express  the  official  opinions  or 
policies  of  the  contracting  agency. 
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Defense  Language  Institute  English  Language  Center  (DLIELC),  is 
probably  the  most  widely  used  English  language  test  in  the  Armed 
Services.  It  is  a  standardized,  group  administered  test  of 
English  comprehension  with  a  strong  reading  component.  Data 
gathered  m  previous  studies  by  AIR  (Holland,  et  al.,  1982; 
Rosenbaum,  1983),  indicate  that  as  a  measure  of  group 
performance,  the  ECLT  is  an  effective  indicator  of  oral 
comprehension  and  speaking  proficiency. 

Eligibility  for  the  ESL  program  is  largely  determined  by  the 
soldiers'  ECLT  score.  Soldiers  with  ECLT  scores  below  70  are 
automatically  eligible  for  the  program. 

Included  m  the  follow-up  measures  used  to  determine  program 
effects,  were  data  on  8T  attrition  and  performance  ratings 
completed  by  drill  instructors  on  an  available  sample  of  soldiers 
in  BT.  Data  presented  in  the  following  sections  were  gathered  as 
part  of  AIR's  overall  evaluation  of  the  ESL  program. 

METHOD 

Subjects 

ECLT  scores  and  BT  attrition  data  were  available  for  582 
soldiers.  Supervisors'  ratings  of  soldiers'  performance  in  BT 
were  also  obtained  for  an  available  sample  of  156  soldiers  who 
had  completed  the  program.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  soldiers 
were  native  speakers  of  Spanish  and  more  than  70  percent  of  these 
were  from  Puerto  Rico.  Approximately  75  percent  of  the  sample 
graduated  from  high  school  and  nearly  25  percent  graduated  from 
two-  or  four-year  colleges. 


Procedure 

Soldiers  who  appear  potentially  eligible  for  the  ESL  program 
are  usually  administered  the  ECLT  when  they  arrive  at  their 
training  base.  Those  with  ECLT  scores  below  70  are  usually 
placed  in  the  program  within  a  week  or  two  of  their  ECLT  testing. 
Soldiers  are  retested  with  the  ECLT  when  they  complete  the 
program. 

Installation  education  centers  provided  AIR  with  information 
on  whether  their  students  completed  BT  or  were  discharged  from 
BT.  Most  education  centers,  however,  do  not  routinely  receive 
this  information  from  the  BT  units  and  must  make  special  efforts 
to  obtain  it.  One  education  center  did  not  provide  any  data  on 
attrition  and  most  of  the  other  centers  provided  attrition  data 
on  only  part  of  their  student  enrollment.  Consequently,  we  were 
only  able  to  obtain  attrition  data  on  a  portion  of  the  nearly 
1800  soldiers  involved  in  the  overall  evaluation. 

Performance  ratings  were  obtained  for  an  available  sample  of 
soldiers  during  their  last  four  weeks  of  BT.  AIR  researchers  had 
drill  sergeants  rate  soldiers'  performance  on  14  BT  activities  by 
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comparing  their  performance  with  all  other  soldiers.  Ail 
activities  required  the  use  of  language  and  were  taken  from  the 
Program  of  Instruction  for  BT.  The  descriptions  of  the 
activities  were  pilot  tested  with  drill  sergeants  at  Fort  Dix  to 
insure  that  they  were  understandable  and  relevant.  The  rating 
system  was  a  four-point  scale  with  the  values  of  better  than 
most ,  as  well  as  most,  not  as  well  as  most  but  gets  by,  and 
performs  madeqi  ately .  Examples  of  the  BT  activities  are 
“responds  correctly  to  questions,"  "uses  challenge  and  password" 
and  "reads  SOP  for  inspections." 

RESULTS 

Attrition 

Soldiers  who  were  discharged  from  the  Army  during  BT 
displayed  poorer  performance  on  the  ECLT  than  those  who  completed 
BT  as  shown  in  Table  1.  Discharged  trainees  had  lower  entry  ECLT 
scores,  lower  exit  ECLT  scores,  and  made  smaller  ECLT  gams. 


Taole  1 

Comparison  of  Hear.  ECLT  scores 


Attrition 

Entry 

Exit 

ECLT 

category 

ECLT 

ECLT 

gain 

Completed  BT 

42.9 

57.6 

14.8 

(n) 

(505) 

(507  ) 

(505) 

Discharged  from 

BT 

37.4 

46.3 

9.8 

(n) 

(78) 

(75) 

(75) 

The  attrition  rate  is  linearly  related  to  exit  ECLT  scores 
with  soldiers  scoring  below  30  having  an  attrition  rate  more  than 
five  times  that  of  soldiers  scoring  above  69  as  shown  in  Table  2. 

Table  2 

Comparison  of  Soldiers  Completing  BT  with  Those  Who  Were 
Discharged  from  BT 

Exit  ECLT  score 


Attrition 

Category 

0-29 

30-39 

40-49 

i  0-59 

60-69 

>69 

£ 

Completed  BT 

64% 

75% 

84% 

91t 

92% 

93% 

>07 

Discharged 

from  BT 

36% 

25% 

16% 

9% 

8% 

7% 

75 

n 

36 

63 

95 

123 

11* 

146 

582 

817 


Performance  Ratings 

Sergeants  tended  to  assign  a  soldier  similar  performance 
ratings  for  most  of  the  14  activities.  Two  sets  of  Pearson 
Product  Moment  correlations  were  conducted  to  determine  the 
degree  of  similarity  between  the  activity  ratings.  In  order  to 
conduct  these  correlations,  ratings  were  giver,  numerical  or  score 
values  by  assigning  a  value  of  one  through  four  to  the  activity 
ratings:  the  value  of  one  was  assigned  to  performs  inadequately, 
two  was  assigned  to  not  as  well  as  most,  etc. 

Soldiers'  performance  ratings  for  each  activity  were  then 
correlated  with  each  of  the  remaining  13  activities  yielding  91 
statistically  significant  correlations  between  .51  and  .81.  For 
the  second  set  of  correlations,  each  activity  rating  was 
correlated  with  the  average  of  all  14  ratings  for  each  soldier 
yielding  a  correlation  range  of  .77  to  .86. 

The  strong  correlation  of  the  14  activity  ratings  justifies 
using  the  soldiers'  average  ratings  as  unitary  performance 
ratings.  To  relate  soldiers'  average  performance  ratings  to 
their  exit  ECLT  scores,  soldiers  were  divided  into  two 
categories:  average  performance  ratings  of  2.4  or  less  were 
assigned  to  the  performs  not  as  well  as  most  category,  and 
average  ratings  of  2.5  or  more  were  assigned  to  the  as  well  as 
most  or  better  category. 

Soldiers  with  lower  exit  ECLT  scores  tended  to  receive  lower 
performance  ratings.  For  example,  soldiers  with  ECLT  scores 
below  60  are  nearly  three  times  as  likely  to  be  in  the  performs 
n„t  as  well  as  most  category  than  are  soldiers  with  higher  ECLT 
scores  as  can  be  inferred  from  Table  3.  However,  the 
distribution  of  soldiers  in  the  category  performs  not  as  well  as 
most  by  exit  ECLT  score  is  not  clearly  linear.  Two  factors  that 
may  be  affecting  these  data  are  (1)  the  sample  size  below  50  ECLT 
is  small,  and  (2)  BT  performance  ratings  may  be  less  directly 
related  to  language  proficiency.  During  interviews  with  AIR 
researchers,  drill  sergeants  often  stated  that  a  soldiers' 
attitude  and  motivation  are  major  factors  in  completing  training. 


Table  3 

Comparison  of  Soldiers  Rated  as  Performing  Nor  as  Well 
as  Most  With  Soldiers  Receiving  Higher  Ratings 


Exit  ECLT 

Performance 

Rating 

Category 

0-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

>69 

n 

As  well  as 
mosr  or 
better 

67% 

50% 

79% 

69% 

89% 

90% 

124 

Not  as  well 

as  most 

33% 

S0% 

21% 

31% 

11% 

10% 

32 

n 

9 

12 

19 

32 

36 

48 

156 

81S 


DISCUSSION 


Level  of  English  proficiency  is  clearly  a  factor  m 
soldiers'  success  in  BT.  The  data  indicate  that  limited 
proficiency  in  English  contributes  to  attrition  and  poorer 
performance.  Because  it  increases  soldiers'  proficiency  m 
English,  as  measured  by  the  ECLT,  the  BSEP  I  ESL  program  can  he 
assumed  to  be  reducing  attrition  and  improving  soldiers' 
performance  in  BT.  The  sample  of  nearly  1800  soldiers  that 
completed  the  ESL  program  during  the  evaluation  period  showed  a 
mean  ECLT  gam  of  1S.0.  This  mean  gam  is  as  good  or  better  than 
the  mean  ECLT  gams  obtained  from  previous  Army  ESL  programs. 

The  reduction  in  BT  attrition  attributable  to  the  ESL 
program  can  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  attrition  of  soldiers 
completing  the  ESL  program  with  a  hypothetical  group  of  eligible 
soldiers  receiving  BT  without  the  benefit  of  the  program. 
Computing  this  estimate  requires  one  conservative  assumption  in 
addition  to  the  available  data.  The  assumption  is  that  the 
attrition  rate  at  each  exit  ECLT  level  is  also  applicable  for 
soldiers  who  have  not  participated  in  the  ESL  program.  Even  if 
incorrect,  this  assumption  is  most  likely  to  result  in  an 
underestimate  of  the  reduction  in  attrition  due  to  the  ESL 
program  since  soldiers  in  the  attrition  sample  are  different  from 
a  hypothetical  group  of  new  trainees  with  matching  English 
proficiencies.  The  sample  group  started  BT  already  knowing  a 
great  deal  of  technical  information  and  should  find  BT  easier 
than  the  hypothetical  grouo.  Interviews  with  soldiers  during  the 
BT  follow-up  phase  of  the  evaluation  support  this  view.  Many 
soldiers  stated  that  BT  was  easy  because  of  the  information  they 
had  learned  in  the  program,  others  claimed  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  complete  BT  without  the  program. 

We  can  estimate  the  BT  attrition  for  1000  eligible  soldiers 
who  were  not  enrolled  m  the  ESL  program  and  compare  this  with 
the  attrition  estimate  for  1000  soldiers  enrolled  m  the  program. 
The  process  of  estimating  the  attrition  for  1000  not  enrolled 
soldiers  is  presented  m  Table  4.  Line  one  shows  the  pre-program 
distribution  of  ECLT  scores  for  the  sample  of  1762  soldiers  used 
in  the  ESL  program  evaluation.  The  next  line  indicates  the 
number  of  soldiers  per  thousand  at  each  ECLT  range.  The  third 
line  provides  an  index  of  attrition  for  each  ECLT  level  based  on 
the  percent  of  attrition  for  that  level  as  giver,  in  Table  2.  The 
final  line  m  Table  4  indicates  the  number  of  soldiers  estimated 
to  attrite  at  each  ECLT  level  yielding  a  total  of  185  per  1000. 
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Tible  4 

Procedure  foe  Estimating  BT  Attrition  of  1000  EiigiDle  Soldiers 
Hot  Enrolled  in  ESL  Program 


0-29 

ECLT 

30-39 

Levels 

40-49 

$0-59 

60-69 

Total 

Distribution  of  SM 

by  entry  ECLT 

18% 

221 

18% 

21% 

21% 

100% 

No.  of  SM/1000 

180 

220 

180 

210 

210 

1000 

Index  of  attrition 

.36 

.25 

.16 

.09 

.03 

No.  of  SM  attntmg 

65 

55 

29 

19 

17 

185 

Using  the  same  procedures.  Table  5  shows  the  basis  for  the 
attrition  estimate  for  1000  soldiers  enrolled  in  the  program 
yielding  an  attrition  total  of  116.  According  to  these 
estimates,  the  Army's  ESL  program  saves  69  out  of  every  1000 
soldiers  from  attrition  in  BT  or  reduces  BT  attrition  by  37 
percent . 

Table  5 

Procedure  for  Estimating  BT  Attrition  of  1000  Soldiers  Enrolled 
in  ESL  Program 


6CLT  Levels 


0-29 

30-39 

40-49 

SO-59 

60-69 

>69 

Total 

Distribution  of  sM 

by  exit  ECLT 

3% 

9% 

15% 

20% 

26% 

27% 

100% 

No.  of  SM/1000 

30 

90 

150 

200 

260 

270 

1000 

Index  of  attrition 

.36 

.25 

.16 

.09 

.08 

.07 

1.00 

No.  of  SM  attnting 

11 

23 

24 

18 

21 

19 

116 
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STANDARD  SETTING  IIETHODS 


FOR  SKILL  QUALIFICATION  TESTS  (SQTs) 

Dr.  Allan  L.  Pettie 

United  States  Army  Training  Support  Center,  Fort  Eustis,  Virginia 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  three  different 
methods  for  setting  passing  scores  ror  Skill  Qualification  Tests 
(SQTs).  The  Skill  Qualification  Testing  Program  is  one  component 
of  the  United  States  Army's  Individual  Training  Evaluation 
Program.  The  other  components,  the  Common  Task  Test  and  the 
Commander's  Evaluation,  are  hands-on  tests.  The  SQT  component  is 
a  task-based,  performance-oriented  objective  test.  Enlisted 
soldiers  are  tested  by  Military  Occupation  Speciality  and  Skill 
Level. 

Since  the  implementation  of  SQTs,  the  Army  has  used  the  same 
passing  score  of  60  for  all  SQTs.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
adoption  of  this  common  standard,  which  failed  to  consider  test 
difficulty  and  content,  and  its  application  across  the  broad 
spectrum  of  diverse  MOSs  was  unjustified.  Starting  October  1, 
1986,  this  policy  of  a  common  standard  for  all  SQTs  will  be 
discontinued.  A  separate  passing  score,  based  upon  information 
about  that  SQT,  will  be  set  for  each  SQT.  Prior  to  the 
implementation  of  this  change,  pilot  studies  of  three  methods, 
which  were  deemed  applicable  to  the  Army,  were  conducted.  These 
three  methods  (untrained  examinee,  performer  non-performer,  and 
validation  data)  are  described  briefly  in  the  following  sections. 

UNTRAINED  EXAMINEE  METHOD 

The  rationale  for  the  setting  of  a  passing  score  by  this 
method  is  that  the  trained  soldier  should  be  able  to  do  at  least 
as  well  as  the  atypical  untrained  examinee.  Factors,  not  related 
to  competence,  but  which  allow  the  incompetent  to  pass,  such  as 
test  wiseness,  the  effects  of  tests  which  measure  primarily 
general  aptitude,  reading  ability,  and  common  sense  could  be 
minimized  by  this  method.  Scores  of  untrained  examinees  could  be 
indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  the  SQT  measures  general 
aptitude  and  reading  ability. 

The  untrained  examinees  of  choice  were  soldiers  in  the  same 
or  related  HOS  who  were  in  the  first  week  of  Advanced  Individual 
Training.  It  was  presumed  that  these  examinees  would  be  similar 
in  background  and  representative  of  the  trained  group  before 
training.  After  the  SQT  was  administered,  the  passing  score  was 
set  at  the  eightieth  percentile.  A  soldier  who  scored  above  the 
eightieth  percentile  was  considered  to  be  atypical  of  the 
untrained  group;  thus,  minimum  competence  is  defined  on  the  basis 
of  the  untrained  examinee. 
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PERFORMER  NON-PERFORMER  METHOD 


This  adaptation  of  the  contrasting  group  method  (Livingston 
and  Sieky,  1982)  relies  upon  the  judgment  of  supervisors  to  form 
a  performer  group  and  a  non-performer  group.  Supervisors  were 
instructed  to  base  their  judgments  of  MOS  competence  on  criteria 
other  than  test  scores.  Costs  of  classification  errors, 
performers  who  fail  and  non-performers  who  pass,  were  considered 
to  be  equally  serious.  The  passing  score  was  determined  to  be 
the  point  of  intersection  for  the  performer  and  non-performer 
distr j  butions. 


VALIDATION  DATA  METHOD 

Out  of  a  desire  to  take  advantage  of  existing  soldier  tryout 
data,  this  method  was  formulated.  Soldier  tryout  data  are 
normally  collected  at  the  task  level,  a  mini-test  of  three  or 
more  questions.  Soldiers,  through  self-ratings  or  supervisory 
ratings,  aie  designated  performers  or  non-performers  on  the 
particular  task.  Since  the  data  for  a  performer  group, 
consisting  of  the  same  performers,  and  a  non-performer  group, 
consisting  of  the  same  non-performers,  do  not  exist,  a  composite 
performer  group  and  a  composite  non-performer  group  were  formed. 

The  performer  group,  actually  task-level  performers,  thus 
resulted  in  testees  who  were  performers  on  all  tasks.  Similarly, 
the  non-performer  resulted  in  a  testee  group  which  was  made  of 
non-performers  on  all  tasks.  Variances  were  calculated  at  the 
task-level  and  then  summed  across  tasks.  Since  the  scoring  for 
SQTs  is  task-based,  an  estimate  of  the  standard  deviation  was 
calculated  by  an  adaptation  of  standard  deviation  estimation  by 
items  (Tinkleman,  1971). 

Similar  to  the  performer  non-performer  method,  costs  were 
equalized,  and  the  passing  score  was  set  at  the  point  of 
intersection  for  the  performer  and  r.on-perf ormer  distributions. 

RESULTS 

Since  the  pilot  studies  were  conducted  by  the  untrained 
examinee  and  validation  data  methods  or  the  performer 
non-performer  and  validation  data  methods,  passing  scores  set  by 
the  method  pairs  are  presented  in  Table  1. 
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TABLE  1 


PASSING  SCORES  FOR  UNTRAINED 
EXAMINEE,  PERFORMER  NON-PERFORMER 
AND  VALIDATION  DATA  METHODS 


SOT 

UNTRAINED 

EXAMINEE 

VALIDATION 

DATA 

PERFORMER 

NON-PERFORMER 

15B1 

36 

61 

I6P1 

48 

72 

16R4 

63 

63 

24G1 

70 

70 

24G3 

67 

67 

24A1 

50 

74 

24H3 

50 

76 

27E1 

61 

53 

27E3 

63 

64 

31V1 

55 

63 

31V2 

58 

65 

31V3 

50 

65 

31V4 

49 

67 

42E3 

38 

60 

43E1 

42 

68 

43E3 

47 

64 

64C1 

73 

63 

64C3 

81 

61 

71Q3 

41 

56 

7 1Q4 

41 

53 

7 1R1 

55 

67 

7 1R2 

43 

67 

71R3 

47 

61 

7 1R4 

47 

61 

73D1 

64 

62 

73P3 

62 

64 

75B2 

40 

61 

75B3 

31 

57 

76P1 

39 

61 

76P3 

43 

57 
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Passing  scores  set  by  the  untrained  examinee  method 
demonstrate  greater  range  than  the  other  two  methods.  The  75B2 
SQT  has  the  lowest  passing  score  of  31,  and  the  64C1  SQT  has  the 
highest  passing  score  of  81.  Passing  scores  for  the  validation 
data  method  ranged  from  a  low  of  48  for  16P1  SQT  to  a  high  of  76 
for  the  24H3  SQT.  Passing  scores  for  the  performer  non-performer 
method  ranged  from  a  low  of  53  for  the  27E1  SQT  to  a  high  of  72 
for  the  16P1  SQT. 

Comparisons  of  the  untrained  examinee  method  to  the 
validation  data  method  show  that  except  for  four  SQTs  (64C1, 

64C3,  73D1,  and  73D3)  passing  scores  for  the  untrained  examinee 
method  are  lower  than  the  validation  data  passing  scores. 

Passing  scores  set  by  the  validation  data  and  the  performer 
non-performer  methods,  with  the  exception  of  16P1  and  27E1,  are 
very  close  in  value.  Upon  analysis  of  the  performer 
non-performer  data,  a  possible  explanation  for  the  discrepancy 
was  discernible.  This  data  consisted  of  seven  cases,  four  25‘s 
and  three  75 's,  for  the  non-performer  group.  Perhaps,  the  three 
soldiers  who  scored  75  were  misclassif ied.  In  any  event,  the 
non-performer  group  appeared  to  be  widely  disparate  in  ability, 
ilo  expalantion  was  discovered  for  the  27E1  discrepancy. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There  was  no  substantial  agreement  or  pattern  of  disagreement 
between  the  passing  scores  set  by  the  untrained  examinee  and  the 
validation  data  methods.  Untrained  examinee  passing  scores  were 
generally  lower  and  considerably  different  from  the  validation 
data  passing  scores.  The  discrepancy  between  the  two  estimates 
ranged  from  a  difference  of  two  points  (73D1  and  73D3)  to  a  36 
score  point  difference  (75B3).  Given  the  different  rationales 
for  the  two  approaches,  this  lack  of  agreement  should  be  expected. 
The  crucial  question  is  which  rationale  is  best  applicable  to  the 
Army's  needs. 

Better  agreement  was  reached  for  the  validation  data  and  the 
performer  non-performer  methods.  For  four  of  six  SQTs  no 
difference  was  observed  between  the  passing  scores.  Considerable 
differences  were  noted  for  two  SQTs.  A  possible  explanation  for 
the  16P1  difference  was  noted  above,  but  the  27E1  difference  of 
eight  score  points  is  troublesome. 

The  validation  data  method  was  developed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  performer  non-performer  method..  It  appears  that  the 
validation  data  method  may  be  a  viable  alternative  to  the  more 
resource  intensive  performer  non-performer  method.  The 
validation  data  method  is  less  resource  intensive,  because  of  the 
collection  of  the  data  does  not  represent  a  new  requirement.  The 
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validation  data  method  is  attractive,  because  of  the  existing 
requirement  for  the  collection  and  maintenance  of  the  data  and 
because  it  represents  no  new  requirement  upon  the  test  developers. 

Examination  of  the  setting  of  passing  scores  will  continue 
along  three  different  lines.  Few  piiot  studies  were  performed 
for  the  performer  non-performer  method;  therefore,  further 
analysis  with  more  SQTs  needs  to  be  conducted  to  examine  the 
viability  of  the  validation  data  method.  Another  form  of 
analysis  will  be  the  applicat.on  of  multiple  matrix  sampling 
estimation  procedures  to  estimate  the  mean  and  standard  deviation 
for  the  performer  non-performer  groups  from  soldier  tryout  data. 
Although  the  random  assignment  of  examinees  to  items  assumption 
of  this  method  will  be  violated,  the  application  of  this  method 
should  be  examined.  Finally,  the  proximity  of  the  passing  score 
to  an  acceptable  level  of  competence  and  the  reasonableness  of 
passing  scores  set  by  the  untrained  examinee  method  will  be 
examined . 
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Assessing  Tank  Commander  and  Gunner  Proficiency  on  U-COFT 

Scott  E.  Graham 
and 

John  A.  Boldoviei 

Army  Research  Institute-Fort  Knox  Field  Unit 

The  Armor  community  is  striving  to  Improve  its  selection  and  training  of 
Ml  Tank  Commanders  (TC)  and  gunners.  If  these  goals  are  to  be  accomplished, 
valid  performance  measures  must  be  established  which  assess  the  full  range  of 
tank  crewmen  duties.  Cne  of  the  mo3t  pressing  needs  in  Army  evaluation  is 
the  development  of  te3ts  whose  psychometric  properties  are  known  and  which 
inspire  confidence  (Boldoviei  4  Sabat,  1985). 

The  reliable  measurement  of  hard,  combat-oriented  skills  and  soft,  lead¬ 
ership  skills  has  not  been  successfully  accomplished.  The  lack  of  standard¬ 
ized  and  stable  performance  measures  makes  it  difficult  to  compare  individual 
and  crew  performance  across  time  and  units.  As  a  result,  NCO  promotions  may 
be  yoked  to  Time  in  Grade  rather  than  be  performance  based.  Inconsistencies 
in  training  evaluation  research  have  also  resulted  from  the  lack  of  valid 
performance  criteria.  A  number  of  criterion  measures  have  been  developed  for 
assessing  gunnery-related  performance.  Continuing  credence  is,  however, 
placed  on  scores  obtained  from  live-fire  gunnery  exercises,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar,  Table  VIII.  Unfortunately,  problems  affecting  the  reliability  of  these 
scores,  e.g.,  varying  weather  and  equipment  conditions,  make  questionable  the 
comparison  of  ccore3  across  days,  ranges,  and  units. 

Training  simulators  and  other  electronic  training  devices  provide  new 
opportunities  for  evaluating  the  performance  of  Armor  crewmen.  Their  main 
advantages  Include  precise  presentation  of  target  conditions  with  accurate 
scoring  and  timing.  Graham  and  Black  0  985)  have  identified  a  number  of 
critical  TC  tasks  which  can  be  evaluated  on  the  newly  developed  Ml  Unit-Con¬ 
duct  of  Fire  Trainer  (U-COFT).  These  target  engagement  tasks  include  laying 
the  main  gun,  issuing  fire  commands,  boresighting  and  degraded  mode  gunnery. 

The  research  described  here  develops  and  evaluates  a  U-COFT  proficiency 
test  fo”  Ml  gunners.  The  primary  goal  is  to  assess  the  psychometric  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  U-COFT  as  a  testing  device  and  to  evaluate  the  feasibility 
of  testing  gunners  alone,  i.e.,  independent  of  TC  performance. 

Method 


U-COFT  Test  Development.  The  U-COFT  Gunner's  Test  contained  eight 
shortened  exercises,  each  with  four  engagements,  selected  from  the  U-COFT ' s 
TC/Gunner's  training  matrix.  One  target  was  friendly  (an  M2)  making  a  total 
of  31  target  engagements.  The  engagements  were  selected  to  match  target 
conditions  found  in  Table  VIII  of  the  Ml  tank  combat  tables.  For  example, 
half  of  the  engagements  in  each  were  ownvehlcle  stationary  (or  moving),  and 
half  were  long  (short)  range.  Roughly  equivalent  lumbers  of  single/multiple 
and  stationary/moving  targets  were  included.  Table  VIII  has  20%  battlesight 
engagements  (as  opposed  to  precision  or  "full  up")  while  the  U-COFT  test  has 
25J.  Half  of  the  engagements  also  required  thermal  sights. 

Scoring.  A  number  of  performance  measures  were  obtained  from  each  en¬ 
gagement.  These  included  Hitrate  which  was  defined  as  the  number  of  hits 
divided  by  the  number  of  targets  presented.  Other  measures  included  First 
Round  Hitrate,  Azimuth  and  Elevation  errors,  Target  Identification  (ID)  time, 
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which  was  the  time  from  when  the  target  appeared  until  the  gunner  said  "iden¬ 
tified,"  and  Opening  time,  which  was  the  time  from  target  appearance  until 
the  first  round  was  fired. 

The  U-COFT  software  package  reports  three  composite  performance  scores 
which  were  also  recorded.  The  Target  Acquisition  score  measures  target  ac¬ 
quisition  time  and  identification/classification  errors  ("J-COFT  Handbook, 
1985).  The  Reticle  Aim  score  assesses  opening  time,  time  to  kill,  and  reti¬ 
cle  aim  error.  Lastly,  the  System  Management  score  counts  pre-firing  switch 
errors,  ammunition  errors,  and  excessive  ownvehicle  exposure  times.  Each  of 
the  scores  is  reported  as  a  letter  grade,  A,  B,  C,  or  F  with  corresponding 
numerical  values  of  4.0,  3.0,  2.0,  and  1.0. 

Participants.  The  U-COFT  gunner's  test  was  administered  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  other  research  evaluating  training  transfer  between  the  U-COFT  and 
the  MK-1  videodisc  gunnery  simulator  (Wltmer,  in  prep).  The  32  soldiers  used 
were  M60A3  loaders  and  drivers  from  the  194th  Armor  Brigade  at  Ft  Knox,  KY. 
The  majority  had  ranks  of  Private  First  Class.  The  soldiers,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  had  not  served  as  gunners  other  than  in  Advanced  Individual  Training, 
and  had  no  experience  with  the  Ml  tank. 

Three  TCs  were  predominately  used  with  a  fourth  TC  used  for  one  session. 

One  civilian  TC  was  an  ex-General  Electric  employee  who  had  hundreds  of 
hours  of  U-COFT  experience  a3  a  U-COFT  TC  ( COFT-experi enee) .  The  other  two 
were  a  Sergeant  First  Clas3  from  the  Armor  School  Weapons  Department  (Sr  HCO) 
and  a  Sergeant  from  the  2/6  Cavalry  (Jr  HCO),  a  training  support  unit  of  the 
Armor  School.  They  had  no  prior  U-COFT  experience. 

Procedure.  The  gunners  received  1  1/2  hours  of  U-COFT  training  during 
the  U-C0FT/MK-1  transfer  study.  The  U-COFT  gunner's  test  began  with  eight 
practice  engagements.  The  la3t  four  required  use  of  the  Gunner's  Auxiliary 
Sight  (GAS)  as  there  was  simulated  failure  of  the  laser  rangefinder,  stabili¬ 
zation  system,  Gunner's  Primary  Sight  and  computer  system.  The  TC  trained 
the  gunner  on  use  of  the  GAS  and  how  to  fire  with  manual  lead  and  elevation. 

The  eight  subtest3  were  sequentially  presented  with  a  short  pause  be¬ 
tween  each.  During  this  time,  the  U-COFT  Instructor/Operator  (I/O)  had  to 
terminate  the  standard  10  engagement  exercise,  dump  the  printouts,  and  enter 
the  six-digit  code  for  the  next  subtest.  This  procedure  was  awkward  and  a 
few  printouts  were  missed.  Following  a  break,  a  retest  was  presented,  which 
consisted  of  a  different  subtest  order.  The  practice,  test,  and  retest  took 
approximately  2  hours. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  minimize  the  effects  of  differential  TC  perform¬ 
ance  by  having  the  I/O  talk  the  TC  onto  the  target.  The  1/0  might  have  said, 
for  example,  "next  target,  a  T-72,  is  left  in  10  seconds."  This  modification 
theoretically  reduced  the  variability  of  target  identification  times  across 
TCs  and  minimized  fire  command  errors.  The  standard  U-COFT  procedure  also 
requires  the  gunner  on  defensive  engagements  to  move  his  head  out  of  the  GPS, 
check  the  GAS  to  see  that  the  gun  has  cleared  the  berm,  say  "driver  stop", 
and  then  go  back  to  the  GPS.  This  procedure  was  omitted. 

Results  and  Discussion 


For  each  of  the  dependent  variables,  test-retest  reliability  coeffi¬ 
cients  (Pearson  r)  were  computed.  The  reliability  coefficient  for  Hitrate 
(.80),  First  Round  Hitrate  (.72).  Target  ID  Time  (.87),  Opening  Time  (.22), 
and  the  U-COFT  Target  Acquisition  (.76)  and  reticle  aim  (.83)  scores  are 
encouraging. 
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Demonstrated  reliability  is  a  necessary  component  for  valid  tests  and 
these  U-COFT  measures  appear  appropriate.  The  next  logical  step  is  to  vali¬ 
date  the  measures  against  known  and  acceptable  performance  criteria,  i.e., 
combat  effectiveness  measures.  The  typical  inclination  is  to  validate  de- 
vice-mediated  gunnery  tests  against  live-fire  gunnery  scores.  Unfortunately, 
the  poor  psychometric  properties  of  the  live-fire  measures  virtually  assure  a 
weak  relationship  at  best.  The  validation  and  acceptance  of  U-COFT  tests 
will  likely  result  from  its  convergence  with  various  gunnery  performance 
variables,  sound  military  judgement,  and  face  validity. 

The  data  show  poor  reliability  for  Azimuth  (.42)  and  Elevation  (-.07) 
errors  and  the  U-COFT  System  Management  scores.  The  elevation  and  azimuth 
error  unreliability  appears  to  result  from  a  tight  distribution  with  some 
extreme  scores.  The  mean  elevation  error  of  .57  mils  is  within  the  hit  range 
of  most  targets,  yet  some  individual  subtest  elevation  errors  exceeded  7.0. 
The  U-COFT  Reticle  Aim  score  reduces  the  effects  of  extreme  errors  by  scoring 
an  "F"  for  any  missed  target.  While  the  score  does  reflect  time  in  addition 
to  lay  error,  the  rellaollity  for  Reticle  Aim  score  is  .83.  This  suggests 
Reticle  Aim  could  be  a  reliable  measure. 

The  unreliability  of  System  Management  errors  (.11)  may  be  artifactual 
of  the  U-COFT  procedure.  The  gunners  were  instructed  to  leave  the  gun  select 
switch  on  "main  gun".  On  defensive  engagements  when  the  crew  was  "killed"  as 
the  result  of  being  exposed  too  long,  the  gun  select  switch  automatically 
reset  to  safe.  Random  switching  errors  may  have  then  resulted  from  failure 
to  put  the  switch  back  on  main  gun.  Other  system  management  errors  resulted 
from  incorrect  ammo  select  switch  settings.- 

The  feasibility  of  using  U-COFT  as  a  testing  device  depends,  in  part,  on 
its  ease  of  the  administration  and  scoring.  Three  U-COFT  scores,  Reticle 
Aim,  Target  Acquisition,  and  System  Management,  could  well  be  used  as  per¬ 
formance  measures.  The  composite  mean  of  these  scores  yielded  a  test-retest 
reliability  of  .82,  and  correlated  .87  with  Hitrate.  These  data  substantiate 
the  internal  validity  of  the  U-COFT  scoring  procedure. 

Performance  on  the  eight  subtests  varied  considerably.  Mean  Hitrate  for 
single  long  range  stationary  targets  at  night  was  .91,  while  the  hitrate  for 
multiple  short  range  moving  targets  in  degraded  mode  was  only  .19.  Multiple 
and  moving  targets,  not  surprisingly,  were  most  difficult,  although  the 
hitrate  for  3hort  range  single  moving  targets  was  .83. 

One  minor  difficulty  with  the  U-COFT  for  training  and  testing  is  that  it 
includes  dispersion  rounds.  1  gunner  may  have  a  perfect  sight  picture,  fire 
within  the  required  time  limits,  and  still  miss  the  target.  The  opposite 
also  occurred,  although  les3  frequently.  While  the  dispersion  rounds  were 
likely  included  to  match  live  ammunition  characteristics,  they  result  in 
greater  unreliability  of  testing  scores,  and  random  bad  feedback  for 
trainees.  Software  updates  should  include  the  capability  of  turning  off  the 
dispersion  rounds. 

TC  Performance  Effects.  Despite  attempts  to  minimize  TC  effects,  U-COFT 
performance  differed  as  r  function  of  TCs,  i.e.,  COFT-experienced,  Sr  NCO, 
and  Jr  NCO.  Gunners  paired  with  the  COFT-experienced  TC  had  a  combined  test 
and  rete3t  Hitrate  of  74$,  while  those  paired  with  the  Sr  NCO  shot  64$,  and 
those  with  the  Jr  NCO  shot  63$,  F(2,28)  =  3.89,  p  <  .05.  Similar  significant 
differences  for  TCs  were  found  for  First  Round  Hitrate,  ID  time,  and  the 
Reticle  Aim  Target  Acquisition,  and  System  Management  scores. 
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The  data  were  recomputed  to  reflect  these  changes  over  sessions.  The 
figure  below  shows  changes  in  Hltrates  for  the  three  TCs  over  the  duration  of 
the  experiment.  Each  TC  session  reflects  the  mean  performance  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  gunners. 


Hitrate 
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TC  Sessions 

Hitrate  is  ostensibly  a  measure  of  gunner  performance  a3  the  gunner 
cakes  the  final  lay  of  the  gun  and  pulls  the  trigger.  Hitrate  is  shown  here 
to  be  also  a  function  of  TC  performance.  The  first  three  gunners  paired  with 
the  Or  NCO  hit  48%  of  the  targets  while  his  last  three  gunners  hit  77%.  Each 
session  gave  the  TC  about  3  1/2  hour3  of  U-COFT  experience,  including  the 
U-COFT  time  in  Witmer's  experiment.  Three  TC  sessions,  therefore,  correspond 
to  about  10  hours  of  U-COFT  time.  The  abscissa  in  the  figure  could  alterna¬ 
tively  be  labled  10,  20,  30  and  40  hours  of  TC  C0FT  time.  These  data  show 
that  the  COFT-experlenced  TC's  contribution  to  hit  performance  asymptoted 
between  10  and  20  hours,  while  the  Jr  NCO's  contribution  had  not  stabilized 
at  40  hours. 

Several  factors  may  be  contributing  to  this  pattern.  First  when  target 
ID  time  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  TC  sessions,  improvement  in  ID  time  for 
the  three  TCs  essentially  mirrors  Hitrate  performance.  Secondly,  the  TCs 
might  becoming  better  trainers  of  the  novice  gunners  over  sessions.  The  TCs 
were  learning  what  errors  were  typically  being  made  by  the  gunners  and  were 
better  instructing  the  later  gunners  in  these  areas,  e.g.,  use  of  the  GAS. 
While  the  observations  are  subjective  and  non-systematic,  Improvement  in 
training  was  particularly  noticeable  for  the  Jr  NCO.  At  first  he  nervously 
barked  his  fire  commands,  and  paid  little  attention  to  the  gunner.  In  later 
sessions,  he  readily  assisted  the  1/0  iiwhe  U-COFT  orientation  and  praised 
the  gunners  during  breaks.  General  Elects  officials  independently  reported 
a  similar  phenomenon  during  their  C0FT  tests.  TCs  and  gunners  were  at  first 
blaming  each  other  for  misses,  but  over  time  greater  cooperation  developed. 

The  results  suggest  at  least  three  things.  First,  under  the  conditions 
used  in  this  experiment,  the  U-COFT  is  not  appropriate  for  testing  gunner 
proficiency  alone,  as  the  gunner' 3  performance  was  not  independent  of  the  TC. 
Confederate  TCs  might  first  be  trained  to  stable  performance  levels,  but  this 
would  require  considerable  time  and  resources,  e.g.,  40  plus  hours.  If  a 
gunner  alone  test  is  desired,  the  soon-to-be-fielded  Institutional-Conduct  of 
Fire  Trainer  (I-C0FT)  may  be  more  appropriate.  The  I-C0FT  will  have  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  hardware  as  the  U-COFT  but  software  modifications  will  permit 
voice  synthesized  fire  commands.  The  U-COFT  has  been  developed  as  a  TC/gun- 
ner  training  device,  and  for  the  most  part,  is  better  suited  for  testing  the 
proficiency  of  TC/gunner  pairs. 
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Second,  the  results  reinforce  the  notion  that  crew  performance  is 
largely  a  function  of  the  TC's  ability  to  train  his  crew.  More  time  might 
well  be  3pent  on  training  the  TC  how  to  train  his  crew. 

Third,  U-COFT  performance  results  from  a  number  of  factors,  in  addition 
to  the  gunner's  ability  to  quickly  and  accurately  lay  the  gun.  Some  of  the 
factors  may  be  idiosyncratic  to  the  COFT  itself  and  not  related  to  live-fire 
gunnery  performance.  The  improvement  of  the  Jr  NCO  over  bO  hours  of  training 
may  have  resulted  from  a  growing  familiarity  with  the  device  and  the  com¬ 
puter-generated  graphics,  and  not  from  changes  in  his  gunnery  ability.  Had 
the  TC  been  going  through  the  U-COFT  training  matrix,  he  would  likely  have 
been  half  way  through  the  matrix  before  his  performance  stabilized.  Im¬ 
provements  in  performance  might  be  unrelated  to  the  systematic  progression  of 
target  conditions,  but  of  general  familiarity  with  the  machine.  The  built-in 
training  package  is,  nevertheless,  better  than  mo3t  other  training  devices 
which  have  none.  The  validity  of  the  U-COFT  as  a  testing  device  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  it  takes  so  long  to  get  stable  performance. 

Modeling  Gunnery  Performance.  The  precise  target  presentation  and  re¬ 
sponse  recording  capabilities  of  the  U-COFT  result  in  accurate  part-task 
gunnery  data,  which  can  be  used  in  the  development  and  refinement  of  combat 
models.  Various  attrition-rate  models  exl3t.  with  factors  such  as  time  to 
acquire  target  and  time  to  fire  following  a  hit  (or  mi3s) .  The  value  of 
these  complex  models  has  been  limited,  however,  by  poor  parameter  estimates. 
The  estimates  have  largely  come  from  pa3t  battle  data  which  are  sketchy  at 
best,  as  armies  engaged  in  war  are  interested  in  a  number  of  factors  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  gathering  quality  data  for  combat  models.  The  U-COFT  has  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  gathering  reliable  estimates  under  a  number  of  conditions, 
including  future  battlefield  conditions.  As  such,  the  U-COFT  can  be  used  to 
evaluate  alternative  future  training  strategies. 

In  the  present  research,  3tepwlse  regression  analyses  were  performed  to 
help  understand  what  factors  were  underlying  the  various  performance  meas¬ 
ures.  Hitrate  was  found  to  be  primarily  determined  by  reticle  aim  accuracy, 
as  target  ID  time  and  Opening  time  failed  to  significantly  load  into  the 
equation.  In  the  previous  discussion  of  factors  affecting  changes  in  hitrate 
over  TC  sessions,  changes  in  target  ID  time  were  shown  to  parallel  changes  in 
hitrate.  The  regression  analysis  suggests,  however,  that  changes  in  target 
ID  time  are  unrelated  to  changes  in  Hitrate,  once  the  effects  of  aiming  error 
ars  removed.  This  finding  lends  additional  credibility  to  the  explanation 
that  Improvement  over  TC  sessions  resulted  from  improved  training  of  the 
gunner. 

General  Discussion 


The  results  demonstrate  the  U-COFT  holds  great  potential  as  a  device  for 
assessing  gunnery  proficiency,  although  not  necessarily  for  gunner-alone 
tests  as  tried  in  this  research.  Te3t-retest  reliability  coefficients  ex¬ 
ceeding  .80  were  found  for  a  number  of  performance  measures  including  Hitrate 
and  target  ID  time.  These  measures  are  well  within  the  acceptable 
psychometric  range  for  military  te3ts.  In  addition,  U-COFT  te3ts  might  be 
used  as  criteria  against  which  other  less  expensive  or  portable  tests  could 
be  validated. 

The  U-COFT  proficiency  test  developed  for  this  research  mirrored  target 
conditions  in  the  Ml  tank  Table  VIII.  This  may  not  be  necessary.  As 
Boldovici  (1979)  noted,  the  lowest  level  of  "enabling  skills"  required  for 
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gunnery  performance,  e.g.,  psychoraotor  skills  and  system  procedural  knowl¬ 
edge,  are  highly  redundant  across  engagement  conditions.  As  a  result,  it  is 
unlikely  that  a  crew  who  is  relatively  good  at  long  range  moving  targets  at 
night  would  be  poor  at  short  range  stationary  targets  in  daylight. 

The  high  Hitrate  for  single  stationary  targets  further  demonstrates  the 
relative  ease  of  using  the  Ml  fire  control  system  when  it  is  fully  opera¬ 
tional.  Considering  that  the  experimental  gunners  were  K60A3  loaders  and 
drivers  with  little  gunners'  experience,  a  celling  effect  would  be  expected 
if  the  easier  target  engagements  were  used  with  experienced  TC/gunner  pairs. 
Perhaps  the  best  feature  of  the  U-COFT  is  lt3  ability  to  train  and  test  under 
various  degraded  conditions.  Future  U-COFT  tests  might  piece  even  greater 
emphasis  on  evaluating  degraded  gunnery  performance,  e.g.,  manual  control 
conditions. 

Improved  evaluation  of  tank  gunnery  skills  with  the  U-COFT  can  lead  to  a 
stronger  Armor  force.  Skills  and  abilities  other  than  those  measured  by  the 
U-COFT  are,  however,  equally  important  and  should  not  be  overlooked.  Graham 
and  Black  (1985)  found  that  soft  skills,  e.g.,  ability  to  train,  ability  to 
communicate,  and  general  leadership  qualities,  were  predominately  identified 
as  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  TC  excellence.  Likewise,  the  re¬ 
sults  described  here  show  the  TC's  ability  to  train  his  gunner  ha3  a  large 
effect  on  gunnery  performance.  Continuing  development  of  evaluation  batter¬ 
ies  which  assess  both  hard  combat-oriented  3kills  and  soft  leadership  skills 
is  needed,  if  the  force  is  truly  to  become  an  Army  of  excellence. 
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Introdrctlon 

The  design  and  development  of  criterion-referenced  System  Achievement 
Tests  (CR  SATs)  for  each  of  the  Naval  Enlisted  Classifications  (NECs) 
associated  with  the  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  (FBM)  Strategic  Weapon  System 
(SWS;  Training  Program  is  a  goal  of  the  d.S.  Navy's  Strategic  System  Program 
Office  (SSPO).  DDL-OMNI  Engineering  nas  been  involved  in  the  design, 
development  and  refinement  of  a  method  to  accomplish  this  goal  over  the 
past  two  years.  The  methodology  which  will  be  described  In  this  paper 
presentation  has  evolved  as  a  result  of  the  planning,  trial  and  refinement 
cn  the  part  of  both  SSPO  and  DDL-OMNI  Engineering. 

Background 

The  CR  SAT  is  a  test  which  is  administered  to  all  SWS  technicians  periodically 
to  measure  overall  system  knowledge  and  skill  levels  based  on  the  specified 
jobs/tesks  and  procedures  identified  as  essential  for  each  NEC.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  SAT  is  to  evaluate  the  readiness  of  the  personnel  1o  operate 
the  equipments  within  tlelr  NEC,  so  as  to  accomplish  the  ship's  mission; 
its  secondary  purpose  is  to  assess  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  personnel 
tested.  Previous  ef'orts  at  a  test  design  specification  fer  a  SAT  had 
generally  beer  in  terms  of  the  format  anc  contort  of  a  previous  version 
uf  the  SAT  within  a  given  NEC.  This  procedure  did  not  allow  for  control 
ii  terms  of  overall  coverage  of  ell  requisite  jobs/tasks  and  procedures, 
nor  did  it  allow  fer  updating  of  infer mat  ion  coverage  necessary  as  a  result 
of  changes  i r,  technology  of  the  equipment  and  changes  in  procedures.  The 
new  CR  SAT  program,  was  Initiated  to  allow  for  such  changes. 

Ifcsl.Pfis.ian  Specification 

The  basis  for  the  construction  of  a  CR  SAT  is  the  test  design  specification. 
This  specification  is  an  engineering  blueprint  of  the  knowledges  identified 
as  necessary  to  possess  1  r.  order  tc  effectively  perform  as  a  competent 
FBK/SWS  technician  in  the  specific  NEC  for  which  the  CR  SAT  is  written. 

The  project  undertaken  to  produce  a  test  design  specification  allows  for 
inputs  tc  ensure  adequate  cor.tert  coverage  and  changes  in  technology  and 
at  the  same  time,  be  sei f-sustain ing  In  a  dynamic  NAVY  personnel  system.  The 
project  team  includes  contractor  subject-matter  experts,  training  data 
analysts,  and  competent  and  knowledgeable  NAVY  technicians  and  supervisors 
mepi  tsei  tot  i  ve  of  the  NEC  under  development.  The  methodc  logy  devised  for 
the  test  design  specification  is  predicated  on  the  use  of  a  committee 
of  technical  experts  witf  current  knowledge  of  the  joDs/tasks  and  procedures 
necessary  for  successful  performance  ir  the  NEC  for  which  tt.e  specification 
Is  to  be  constructed. 

The  contractor  project  leaders,  in  preparation  for  the  test  design  specif¬ 
ication  workshop,  prepare  a  comprehensive  listing  of  those  jobs/tasks 
and  procedures  identified  as  necessary  to  the  function  of  the  NEC.  This 
listing  of  jobs/tasks  and  procedures  comes  from  applicable  Personnel  Profile 
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Tables  (PPPs),  Training  Level  Assignments  (TLAs),  and  other  procedural 
documor.tct  ion  literature  which  supports  the  equipnent  systems  operated 
by  the  respective  NEC.  These  listings  are  then  prepared  in  the  categories 
of  the  applicable  equipnent  sys+em/subsystem  or  to  the  applicable  area 
of  administration/security,  casualty  operating  procedures,  or  watch  qualif¬ 
ications.  The  basic  test  will  Include  approximately  360  question  items, 
divided  Into  sections  of  equipments  (approximately  270  Items!,  admin  istraticn- 
/security  (30  items),  watch  qualifications  (30  items),  uno  casualty  operating 
procedures  (30  items). 

Test  Design  '.workshop  Process 

Thu  workshop  Takes  the  form  of  a  five-day  convening,  with  technician  represent¬ 
atives  from  each  of  the  Submarine  Groups.  Since  two  levels  of  fusts  will 
be  constructed  for  each  NEC,  one  at  the  watchs+ender  level  and  one  at 
the  supervisor  level,  personnel  representative  of  each  of  the  levels  are 
Identified  to  participate.  In  actual  operation,  two  concurrent  workshop 
convenings  are  held.  The  technicians  are  first  oriented  1o  the  purpose 
of  the  workshop.  Curing  tie  week-long  workshop  process,  the  technicians 
will  be  providing  feedback  regarding  each  of  the  above  cited  categories. 
In  the  case  of  the  adm.inistraticr./security  category,  the  technicians  provide 
.nputs  via  a  Q-S0RT  process.  In  this  Q-S0RT,  each  technician  prioritizes 
a  stack  of  3x5  index  cards;  each  card  containing  one  procedure  relating 
to  adit i n i strat ion  or  security.  After  each  technician  completes  the  prioriti¬ 
zing  of  his  stack  of  cards,  the  group  of  technicians  assembles  and  rates 
that  one  group's  set  of  cards  which  becomes  the  final  listing  of  procedures 
for  that  section  of  the  design  specification.  The  technicians  become  familiar 
with  the  consensus-seeking  process  prior  to  completing  this  exercise. 
A  short  consensus-seeking  exercise  is  provided  in  order  to  acquaint  them 
with  this  process. 

The  equipment  area  of  the  test  involves  the  technicians  providing  inputs 
via  working  in  sets  of  orepared  booklets.  Each  set  of  booklets  represents 
an  equipment  subsystem  identified  as  one  for  which  the  NEC  is  responsible.  The 
pu.  pose  of  this  exercise  is  for  the  technician  to  provide  insights  into 
the  relative  importance  end  difficulty  which  an  entry-level  or  minimally 
competent  technician  should  find  with  that  equipment.  The  group  of  technicians 
is  presented  with  an  overview  of  the  description  of  the  minimally  competent 
technician,  in  terms  cf  petrel  experience,  rating,  and  subirar ino/waf chstander 
qual if ications. 

The  first  equ'pment  booklet  provides  for  a  r.  ierarchiely  ranking  of  the 
equipment  subsystems.  It  is  here  thol  the  technician  ranks  the  equipments 
according  to  categories  cf  perforruance  of  maintenance  procedures.  Baseo 
on  a  surmatior,  of  Categories  of  performance  of  each  of  Ihese  rctings, 
a  hierarchial  listing  of  equipment  subsystem  is  produced.  The  lowest 
cf  equipments  might  be  deleted  from  the  test,  depending  on  the  number 
of  subsystems  of  equipment  associated  with  fiat  NEC.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  of  the  approx  imcte  ly  ?7C  items  allocated  to  equipments,  a 
proportional  nurber  of  items  will  be  assigned  h  .erarch  ie  I  ly  to  each  equipment. 

laving  completec  the  equipment  hierarchial  ranking,  the  technicians  next 
nove  into  lie  rating  of  individual  eauipment  packages.  This  exercise 
will  provide  the  necessary  inputs  to  determine  which  phase  of  equipment 


operation  should  be  tested.  The  technicians  will  review  each  operat ing, stand¬ 
ard  maintenance,  casualty,  and  corrective  maintenance  procedure  associated 
with  each  equipment  package.  Tnese  ratings  will  be  In  terns  of  criticality 
of  performance  and  difficulty  of  performance.  Immediately  after  the  packages 
are  rated,  a  computerized  scoring  algorithm  will  process  the  oata  and 
produce  a  h ierarch ial I y  ranked  listing  of  jobs/tasks  associated  with  each 
equipment  subsystem,  and  its  ranking  with  reference  to  the  entire  subsystem. 

This  listing  will  also  contair  the  numbers  of  items  to  bo  assigned  to 
each  of  the  jobs/tasks  or  procedures.  Tn<=  next  step  for  the  group  of 
technicians  is  to  assign  suggested  cognitive  levels  for  testing  purposes 
to  each  of  the  jobs/tcsks  or  procedures.  This  cognitive  level  exercise 
is  preceded  by  a  brief  workshop  in  the  process  cf  determining  appropriate 
cognitive  levels. 

Ft  ole  type  Test  Development 

The  finalized  tesl  design  specification  is  produced  on-site  via  a  word 
processing  computerized  process,  and  is  reviewed  by  the  technician  group 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  workshop.  The  next  step  Is  for  the  contractor 
to  gain  approval  of  the  test  design  specification  by  SSPO  and  the  Type 
Commander.  After  approval  is  granted,  a  prototype  test  is  developed  by 
the  cortractor.  This  test,  which  reflects  360  multiple-choice  type  questions, 
follows  t tie  design  specification.  Question  items  which  are  specified  a 
ccgnifive  levels  above  recall  are  often  written  in  situation  sds  to  elicit 
responses  that  would  reflect  understanding  of  problem  solving  associated 
with  the  equipments  or  administrative  procedures. 

P-erfort.fin.ce.  Standard.  Qeyfilcpr.ient 

A  second  week-long  workshop  Is  held  after  the  prototype  test  is  developed 
and  after  an  internal  quality  control  process  Is  accomplished.  This  Q-C 
process  Involves  revlew'r.g  the  Items  for  compliance  with  a  NAVY  00  specificat¬ 
ion  dcvelopec  for  the  FBNi/SWS  program.  The  second  workshop  involves  another 
two  groups  of  NAVY  technicians  representative  of  the  NEC;  one  at  the  watch- 
stander  and  one  at  the  supervisor  level.  This  second  group  of  technicians, 
again  working  independently  but  concurrently  with  each  other,  will  have 
the  task  of  reviewing  their  respective  test  and  determining  acceptable 
performance  standards.  The  task  for  the  technician  group  is  to  ascertain 
the  minimally  acceptable  performance  level  for  the  Watchstander  and  supervisor 
respectively.  The  process  adopted  and  adapted  fcr  this  ascertaining  of 
minimally  acceptable  performance  standards  is  a  modified  Ebel  h'ethod. 
This  modified  Ebel  was  developed  afier  consultation  witl  Educational  Testing 
Service  consultants  and  other  consultants,  all  of  whom  had  extensive 
experiences  In  the  testing  and  measurement  sciences.  The  Ebel  tethod 
involves  a  jury  panel  of  job  incumbents  and  others  with  an  expertise  In 
the  job  under  consideration,  all  of  whom  will  make  judgments  concerning 
the  ability  of  a  minimally  competent  candidate  to  answer  each  question 
item  or  series  of  items  correctly. 

In  practice,  an  i deni i f leaf  ion  of  o  committee  of  successful  job  'ncumbents 
and  supervisors  of  incumbents  is  selected.  The  Submarine  Groups  have 
this  as  a  tasking.  Questionnaire  instruments  are  prepared  to  elicit  responses 
from  each  of  the  job  incumbents.  At  the  outset  of  the  workshop  each  committee 
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member  Is  asked  to  take  the  prototype  test.  The  tests  are  then  scored, 
and  the  results  made  known  to  the  committee.  This  has  the  effect  of  providing 
a  benchmark  of  performance  to  the  committee.  After  ell,  they  realize 
that  they  reoresent  the  higher  performers  In  that  HiC. 

The  next  phase  of  the  workshop  Involves  each  committee-member  reviewing 
each  area  of  the  test,  section  by  section,  from  admlnlstretlon/securlty 
through  each  equipment  subsystem,  which  Is  prepared  In  tne  questlonncire 
booklets.  The  technician  committee-member  Is  asked  to  respond  to  the 
question  Item  In  terms  of  Its  difficulty  (categories  Include  easy,  moderate, 
hard),  and  Its  relevance  to  the  overall  mission  of  the  boat  (categories 
Include  essential.  Important,  acceptable  and  questionable).  Relevance 
ratings  represent  the  following:  (a)  essential  -  represents  knowledge 
that  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  successfully  performing  a  task;  (b)tmport- 
ant  -  represents  knowledge  that  a  technician  needs  to  know  In  order  to 
properly  perform  his  duties)  (c)  acceptable  -  this  question  area  represents 
usefu l/nlce-to-know  Information;  and  (d)  questionable  -  this  Information 
Is  not  required  In  order  to  do  the  Job. 


ITEM  C1ASS  IF]  CAT  I  OR  XTltlllORS 


aa  ibsssiro  T<  test  itea,  tur  11  Turn  of  tk  mai vu.t 

CMTTEtT  nORlCIW. 

AimrmTt 

t  US!  -  IK  TEMltla  mas  wmiateu  kcau  tk 
twmn  nske 

•  AREfRATT  -  TK  TEOeiCia  RU)  KB  TO  KVItV  TK  ITER 

alterraiiks  turn  ekrtiftire  tk  corxct  rrski. 

•  MB  -  TK  TEOAUCIa  KST  WRESTLE  W1TR  TK  no  AA.TEWU- 
T1VES  It  ORXA  TO  EUALRATE  IKDRKCT  KSMCU 

K1QU2 

•  ESSEX] LAC  -  KTKSERTS  BOftfMl  TRAT  IS  OF  XITCST 
saotrai  to  accissFeiT  otfletial  tk  mhuuk’S 
nssiOR. 

•  lKCKUn  -  IPKStRTS  BRWLEWE  TK  TECMlCla  KEK 
TO  ONW  II  KEI  T»  not  til  FEAFORR  HIS  tUTIES. 

•  RMTIAUf  -  IRIS  AAJEST10R  KFAESEXTS  SSEnAZIICI-TO- 
OOt  IKOKVLTIB. 

•  tusmutix  -  iris  wmmtim  is  cr  kwico  ii  orjer 

TO  H  TK  A. 


* — — - 1 

For  each  item,  the  committee-member  will  assign  one  of  the  rankings  from 
each  of  these  two  dimensions.  After  the  commltteemembers  conplete  this 
exercise  for  a  test  section,  which  Is  Included  In  one  questionnaire  booklet, 
the  panel  moderator,  a  contractor  representative,  will  convene  the  entire 
grcp  to  discuss  the  findings  and  reach  a  consensus  decision  and  overall 
ranking  for  the  Items  In  that  test  section.  This  consensus  ranking  Is 
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accomplished  using  the  matrix  format  depleted  below. 


DIFFICULTY 


EASY  1 

|  ^MEDIUM  ! 

1  HARO  'J 

*  or  items  10 

PROPORTION  .tO 

*  0?  ITEMS  IS 

PROPORTION  .81 

P  Of  ITEMS  • 

PROPORTION  .70 

*  Of  ITEMS  IT 

P  Of  ITEMS  t 

P  Of  ITEMS  % 

PROPORTION  .tO 

PROPORTION  .7t 

PROPORTION  .«0 

*  Of  ITEMS  4 

P  OF  ITEMS  t 

P  Of  ITEMS  t 

PROPORTION  .tS 

PROPORTION  .SO 

PROPORTION  .10 

CUT-OFF  SCOWE  .  (10  >  .101  •  (1»  I  .»»>  •  (■  a  .70)  • 

(17  E  .10)  •  (1  t  .71)  •  (J  t  .10)  * 

(4  t  .11)  •  (1  I  .101  •  (1  E  .10)  •  11.4 


MAXIMUM  F011I1LE  1C01E 


■0.0 


Pre-established  percentages  are  assigned  to  each  cell  of  the  matrix  to 
assist  In  converting  the  findings  to  a  percentage  "cut-score"  for  test 
reporting.  The  moderator  begins  a  discussion  of  the  test  Items  and  displays 
the  findings  offered  by  each  committee  member  on  the  graphic.  Outlyers, 
that  Is  major  discrepancies  from  any  established  pattern  of  response  are 
discussed,  A  consensus  finding  Is  the  goal  of  the  exercise.  This  procedure 
Is  then  repeated  for  each  area  of  the  test.  After  the  entire  test  Is 
reviewed  In  this  manner,  the  committee  has  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
findings  for  each  area  of  the  test. 

Test  Scoring  Format 

After  the  cut-scores  are  established  end  the  prototype  test  Is  approved, 
the  SAT  Is  released  for  administration.  The  SAT  program  Is  designed  for 
at-sea  administration.  Therefore,  a  package  of  tests,  proctor  guides 
and  ancillary  testing  materials  Is  prepared  and  delivered  to  the  crew 
prior  to  deployment.  When  the  ship  returns  to  home  port,  the  answer  sheets 
ere  optically  scanned  for  scoring  purposes.  The  Individual  SAT  Is  scored 
by  area/subarea  of  the  test.  The  number  of  Items  correct  Is  presented 
as  a  percentage  correct  of  the  total  nuirter  of  Items  Included  In  that 
area/subarea  of  the  test.  This  Information  Is  then  presented  graphically 
In  a  Test  Report  which  Is  distributed  to  tho  SSPO,  TYCOM  end  Crew  Commander, 
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Test.  Reporting  Format 


A  typical  Score  Report  will  present  the  overall  test  contents  In  outline 
form.  It  will  present,  by  personnel  tested,  the  recommendations  for  training 
as  a  result  of  the  test.  These  recommendations  will  be  made  by  area/subarea 
of  fhe  test.  The  report  will  also  flag  potential  problem  areas  Identified 
as  a  result  of  a  composite  of  the  test  findings.  Including  the  crew  In 
question.  This  Is  accomplished  by  presenting  both  the  mean  (x)  and  the 
average  scores,  as  well  as  the  scores  of  the  crew  In  question,  for  each 
area/subarea.  This  Information  Is  also  graphically  displayed.  A  summary 
sheet  will  also  call  out  Individual  scores  for  each  area/subarea  for  each 
technician  who  takes  the  test  on  that  crew.  A  score  falling  below  the 
cut-point  will  be  bracketed  for  easy  recognition. 


*ti  WMiiwioiiMin 


•hwHi 
<4  •■Hill 
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Summary 

This  presentation  has  described  a  testing  program  currently  In  operation 
for  the  FBM/SWS  Submarine  fleet.  It  discusses  the  major  Iterations  conducted 
to  arrive  at  a  performance  based  System  Achievement  Test.  These  steps 
Include  a  test  design  workshop  which  Involves  Incumbent  technician  personnel 
reviewing  documentation  for  suitable  Information  for  testing;  developing 
and  acquiring  test  Items  at  appropriate  cognitive  levels  for  Inclusion 
Into  the  test;  developing  a  prototype  test  and  subjecting  this  test  to 
review;  conducting  a  cut-score  or  performance  standard  determination  workshop 
to  ascertain  appropriate  performance  levels;  and  scoring  and  reporting 
the  findings  In  a  meaningful  manner  for  those  officer  personnel  wno  must 
make  personnel  Judgments  about  the  state  of  readiness  of  the  FBM  program. 
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A  Study  of  Suggestopedia  at  the 
Defense  Language  Institute  Foreign  Language  Center  (DLIFLC) 


Brian  J.  Bush 

U.  S.  Army  Research  Institute  Field  Unit 
Presidio  of  Monterey,  California 


This  report  documents  the  results  of  a  study  conducted  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  "Suggestopedia" ,  a  method  proposed  to  accelerate  language 
learning,  as  compared  to  the  standard  instructional  methodology  implemented  by 
DLIFLC.  An  additional  effort  was  made  to  evaluate  a  flexibly-scheduled 
methodology  Identified  by  DLIFLC  as  a  target  of  opportunity. 

Methodological  definitions 

The  Suggestopedia  methodology  is  characterized  by  a  variety  of  techniques 
emphasizing  a  relaxed  and  positive  learning  atmosphere.  The  instruction  is 
delivered  in  situational  contexts  maximizing  the  use  of  the  oral  communicative 
skills  of  proficiency.  The  flexibly-scheduled  treatment  is  similar  to  the 
standard  DLIFLC  methodology,  except  that  the  former  uses  a  pacing  of  the 
presentation  of  material  based  upon  group  readiness  rather  than  a  fixed 
schedule  for  the  presentation  of  materials.  Both  methodologies  use  the 
Progressive  Skill  Integration  (PSl)  approach  which  is  a  functional  approach  to 
language  teaching  that  stresses  the  integration  of  the  various  components  of 
language  (i.e.,  pronunciation,  grammar,  vocabulary,  writing  systems,  etc.) 

Into  communication  skills.  It  is  a  progressive  approach  in  that  students 
progress  through  a  number  of  stages  beginning  with  the  perception  of  new 
concepts  and  culminating  with  the  acquisition  of  working  communication  skills. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  study  were  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Suggestopedia  method  with  the  standard  DLI  method,'  as  well  as  to  provide  an 
evaluation  of  the  flexibly-scheduled  pacing  procedure. 

Method 


Subjects 

The  study  included  forty  junior  enlisted  Array  personnel  scheduled  to  begin 
the  Russian  Basic  Course  (RBC)  randomly  selected  and  sorted  into  two  sections 
for  each  of  the  Suggestopedia  and  standard  DLIFLC  courses. 

One  section  of  ten  junior  enlisted  Array  and  Navy  personnel  comprised  the 
flexibly-scheduled  group.  This  group  was  previously  identified  and  in  place 
prior  to  its  incorporation  in  this  stu^y. 
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Measurement  Instruments 


I 


Effectiveness  was  measured  and  evaluated  by  academic  performance  and 
student  attitudes  toward  the  methodologies.  Three  measures  of  academic 
performance  were  used.  One  was  a  set  of  achievement  test  scores.  A  second 
instrument  used  was  a  Proficiency  Advancement  Test  (PAT),  a  combined  measure 
of  both  achievement  and  proficiency.  The  distinction  between  achievement  and 
proficiency  is  that  achievement  measures  performance  on  course  materials, 
while  proficiency  measures  performance  with  the  target  language  regardless  of 
the  course  of  instruction.  The  third  measure  of  academic  performance  used 
was  a  face-to-face  oral  interview  which  is  considered  a  measure  of 
conversational  proficiency  only. 

Measures  of  both  proficiency  and  achievement  were  used  in  order  to  provide 
a  better  evaluation  of  the  Suggestopedia  methodology  as  compared  to  the 
standard  and  flexibly-scheduled  DLIFLC  methodologies. 

Student  attitudes  were  measured  using  a  pre  and  posttest  instrument  and  a 
weekly  attitude  survey.  The  pre  and  posttest  addressed  student  attitudes 
toward  learning  Russian  and  toward  learning  foreign  language  in  general.  The 
weekly  attitude  surveys  measured  student  attitudes  about  themselves  while  in 
class,  their  opinions  about  the  class,  and  opinions  about  their  instructor(s) . 

Administration  of  measurement  instruments 

The  instruments  designed  to  measure  academic  performance  were  administered 
at  different  intervals  in  accordance  with  completion  dates  projected  by  the 
Suggestopedia  and  standard  DLIFLC  methodologies.  The  standard  DLI  group  had 
the  normal  fifteen  weeks  for  completion  of  the  same  curriculum  that  the 
Suggestopedia  group  had  for  completion  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks.  The  flexibly- 
scheduled  group  found  that  they  completed  the  same  curriculum  in  fourteen 
weeks. 

Attitudinal  measures  followed  the  same  schedule  as  identified  tor  the 
performance  measures.  For  example,  the  posttest  was  administered  at  the  end 
of  weeks  ten,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  for  the  Suggestopedia,  flexibly-scheduled, 
and  control  groups  respectively. 

Results 

Demographic  variables 

Tests  of  equality  between  groups  were  conducted  on  demographic  variables 
considered  to  have  a  possible  relation  to  treatment  outcomes.  The  variables 
examined  were  as  follows:  Military  rank,  military  occupational  specialty 
(MOS),  age,  years  of  military  service,  Defense  Language  Aptitude  Battery 
(DLAB)  scores,  educational  level,  prior  language  training.  General  Technical 
(GT)  scores,  and  gender.  A  pretest  measure  of  attitudes  toward  learning 
Russian  and  toward  learning  languages  in  general  was  also  used  to  check  the 
equality  of  the  three  groups.  No  significant  differences  were  found  among  the 
three  groups  on  any  of  the  demographic  variables  or  on  a  comparison  of  the 
pretest  results. 
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Achievement  tests 


An  analysis  of  variance  was  conducted  on  the  two  main  components  of  the 
achievement  tests,  written  and  oral.  Results  from  the  written  component 
Indicated  significant  differences  among  the  Suggestopedia  0**44.63),  standard 
DLIFLC  (M-8I.49),  and  flexibly-scheduled  0**80.87)  groups,  _F  (2 ,46)*48.2 1  ,_£ 
<.05.  ~ 


Results  from  the  oral  component  also  indicate  significant  differences 
among  the  Suggestopedia  (£*-62.90),  standard  DLIFLC  (M-78.23),  and  flexibly- 
scheduled  0**79.93)  groups,  F.  (2  ,46)*1 1 .43 ,  £<.05. 

Results  of  T-tests  indicated  that  both  the  standard  DLIFLC  and  flexibly- 
scheduled  groups  scored  significantly  higher  than  the  Suggestopedia  group  on 
the  oral  and  written  components.  There  were  no  significant  differences 
between  the  standard  DLIFLC  and  flexibly-scheduled  groups. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  greatest  differences  between  the 
Suggestopedia  and  the  two  comparable  DLIFLC  groups  are  on  the  written  portion 
of  the  achievement  tests.  This  finding  is  expected,  in  part,  because  of  the 
emphasis  placed  by  the  Suggestopedia  methodology  on  the  oral  rather  than 
written  features  of  language  learning.  The  comparability  of  scores  for  the 
standard  DLIFLC  and  flexibly-scheduled  group  reflect  both  the  similarity 
between  their  methodologies  as  well  as  their  balance  with  written  and  oral 
instruction. 

Proficiency  Advancement  Tests  (PATS) 

An  analysis  of  variance  was  conducted  on  each  component  of  the  PAT,  (i.e., 
listening,  reading,  and  speaking).  No  significant  difference  was  found  on  the 
listening  component  among  the  Suggestopedia  (M-58.46),  standard  DLIFLC 
(M-66.23),  and  flexibly-scheduled  (£1*63.73)  groups,  _F  (2,43)-2.83,  £>.05. 

Significant  differences  were  found  on  the  reading  scores  among  the 
Suggestopedia  0**66.71),  standard  DLIFLC  (£1*73.47),  and  flexibly-scheduled 
(£1*75. 10)  groups,  F-(2  ,43)-6. 16 ,  £<.05. 

The  third  component  of  the  PAT,  speaking,  again  reflected  significant 
differences  between  the  Suggestopedia  (££=.64),  standard  DLIFLC  (£*=.89),  and 
the  flexibly-scheduled  (£i*.79)  groups,  £(2,43)*7. 632,  £<.05. 

T-tests  conducted  between  the  groups  on  each  component  indicated  that, 
with  one  exception,  the  standard  DLIFLC  and  flexibly-scheduled  groups  scored 
significantly  higher  on  each  measure  than  the  Suggestopedia  group.  On  "he 
listening  component  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  the 
flexibly-scheduled  and  Suggestopedia  groups.  In  each  test  there  were  no 
significant  differences  between  the  standard  DLIFLC  and  flexibly-scheduled 
groups. 

As  expected,  the  PAT  results,  while  still  shewing  significantly  lower 
scores  for  the  Suggestopedia  group,  indicated  somewhat  higher  overall  scores 
on  the  PAT  then  on  the  achievement  tests.  The  PAT  is  the  first  measurement 
which  begins  to  incorporate  elements  of  proficiency,  which  are  more  closely  in 
consonance  with  Suggestopedia's  total  emohasis  towards  language  learning. 
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Face-to-face  oral  Interview  scores 


The  analysis  of  variance  conducted  on  the  face-tc-face  oral  interview 
scores  found  no  differences  between  treatments.  This  is  most  probably 
attributable  to  the  small  ievel  of  proficiency  attained  after  only  ten  or 
fifteen  weeks  of  study  as  well  as  the  early  emphasis  Suggestopedia  places  upon 
proficiency  as  compared  to  the  more  gradual  development  of  proficiency,  by 
DLIFIC,  through  the  Integration  of  the  various  components  of  language  into 
communication  skills  and  proficiency. 

Attitudinal  results 


Attitudinal  measures  failed  to  discriminate  among  treatment  groups. 
However,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  students  had  positive  attitudes 
toward  their  particular  methodologies.  They  also  felt  confident,  across 
groups,'  in  their  ability  with  the  target  language. 

Discussion 

Based  upon  achievement  and  proficiency  measures,  the  Suggestopedia 
methodology  did  not  accelerate  learning  in  the  context  of  this  study.  In 
fact,  Suggestopedia's  gains  were  significantly  less  than  those  found  for  the 
standard  DLIFIC  and  flexibly-scheduled  groups  on  both  the  oral  and  written 
measures  of  achievement,  and  on  the  three  measures  from  the  Proficiency 
Achievement  Test  (PAT),  listening,  reading,  and  speaking,  with  the 
aforementioned  exception  on  the  listening  results. 

There  is  some  indication  t  ' at  Suggestopedia  scores  improved  as  measures  of 
proficiency  were  increased.  Suggestopedia  scores  were  poorest  as  compared  tc 
the  two  other  groups  on  the  achievement  only  tests.  On  the  PAT,  which  first 
began  to  incorporate  some  proficiency  applications,'  Suggestopedia  scores 
improved  with  regard  to  the  other  two  groups.  A  further  indication  of  this 
trend  by  Suggestopedia  to  do  better  as  more  measures  of  proficiency  are 
included  for  evaluation  is  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  among 
the  three  groups  on  the  face-to-face  oral  interview,  a  measure  of  proficiency 
only.  Therefore  it  seems  apparent  that  Suggestopedia  scores  would  be  lower  on 
the  acnieveracnl-oriented  measures  which  are  more  heavily  stressed  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  language  learning.  A  second  point  shoudl  be  made  regarding 
proficiency  results,,  especially  for  the  face-to-face  oral  interviews. 
Proficiency  findings  may  not  be  able  to  proviae  clear  discriminations  between 
methods  at  the  early  stages  of  language  training. 

The  combination  of  findings  from  this  study,  along  with  the  research  in 
related  Suggestopedia  areas  indicate  a  potential  use  for  at  least  some  of  the 
components  found  in  the  Suggestopedia  method,  for  example,  the  use  of 
incidental  learning  as  a  teaching  technique;'  the  emphases  on  relaxation  and  a 
positive  attitude  toward  the  target  language.  Martin  and  Schuster  (1974)  and 
Lipsltt  and  Lolordo  (1963)  reported  a  curvilinear  relationship  between 
learning  and  stress.  Learning  increased  as  stress  increased  up  to  an  optimum 
level  after  which  learning  fell  off  as  a  function  of  increases  in  stress 
(demonstrating  the  Yerkes-Dodson  Law). 
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If  Suggestopedia  were  to  be  used  as  some  form  of  enrichment  adjunct  to  the 
established  DLIFLC,  language  training  program,  it  should  probably  be  used  flora 
one  to  five  weeks.  This  may  be  the  best  time  Interval  since  positive  student 
attltuoes  and  the  Instructor  energy  required  tc  implement  a  Suggestopedia 
program  seemed  to  peak  and  then  diraish  after  approximately  five  weeks  of 
intensive  application.  However,  specific  components  characteristic  of  the 
Suggestopedia  methodology  that  are  found  useful  in  this  study  could  be 
incorporated  throughout  the  course  of  instruction. 
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seiners,  particularly  'linin';  sustained  operations  (2,1).  ihe  fen  studies  t'W 
‘  :vc  invest'."at°o  se  ry  solders  p.  rfomo/  r  *  rC  e’ethm  •  !.c  i re 

Inc-.in.-  ;r  rirti'n  siicnt.lt  ic  anr  ■rci-iodolo-'.ic.  1  cor.siccotic  .3,  -j  r.ovo 
unt  [)<•  r  concern^;.  *.ls  t.  it  -t  oe0  perforinsee. 

;h  purpose  of  f  is  study  w-s  to  extxme  definitively  tne  ollacts  cl 
.r.o.r-ral.-  trot  on  the  susta.r.oo  cognitive  perforr'-snee  of  sedentary  snlfiers 
vc.  ns-,  h  !d  protect. v  •  eiothir.r. 

"etl.O  i 

jo  veto 

Ivon  ty-t'ir'e  r..le  so.u."r  volutecrs,  ../os  1 ‘-.-7  (•/..),.  >;--r< 

stu.iej.  Inly  p-rsoes  u  io  ciulc  re..:  -.1  iSSeS  ..ere  jcccpl^hi:  . 

I  .'0  e. 

V  •  l-s:<s,  W..10:.  include'  ..spouts  oi  _,.or>r  pcrfc'"'-.- ,  by  -k"L'TS  of 
..etilleey  t.re  direction  centers  (f'V;;,  .'orJjr-  Jtt  '-ft  S  rn  .ire, 
conwicjlior.s  per  sonni  1 ,  uere  C3  1 ol lows • 

C)  cuuput.it ion  of  "hi to:"  -  lte"  is  r,r.  umu;  A,ju>f'  nt  use  ;  by  rot'.' 
.den  linn-'.  1  ipa-'ecorte  1  ante,  jere  trsnS’iuttea  to  tee  'ien  over  headsets  lr  o 
lorn.t  si-.ilar  to  tr  „l  oi  nrtillerv  fire  fissions.  The  ion  recorder  t  :..te 
oi  s  .an. or..  fore’,  nor!  on.  c  « nlp'ivt  ic  c;  lcjlatiuns,  erittroj  uto  ,  no 

r><d  -.nsv.'--'-'-,  irOT  ,"i  artillery  slur  rule  ,rt  noor  iec  fi"  answers. 

(.)  -  ocivir.i'  »*nc  .i.s.dit.”  m.  p  n.  ceor-ir-t< s:  -  ; r<.  -refer  .c  ’ ,  cooed 

'.vrc:n  t.  >  wore  tr.  r.S'tivtc.’  re  r _ o  "os-xa  a  vi  ■  i..'a.;s'ts.  "K  i.<  i  rccor".°n 

t /.  Iph  i-col-..  eooMinv.us  or,  ..  font,  e'ejs.-  t‘  t  ccrr-ct  ope  o:  p  r  voiir.f 

.  ni"  e,  tr.irisl  -to"  the  co-le  into  ru'nenc  fo*”nst  .r/  i.’tr  <  J  fo  ..'.tiers. 

(  '  ''cellin'  i.-:  '.ccc'inr'  ■„  sere's:-  -  Pr-.—roecr cosc  :  ".ess. .•'/■<!  o‘~ 

.tui  fiv.  to  ■  i)  hi  jo'  is  were  tr-.r.S"  ittc-i  '  t  r.tio  ■',es.5<.'rc  o  jt-r  he  jsotn.  Trr 

r.en  rcccrjoi  .'it!  t  jsa on  sppropricto  for;  ,  usco, c.:  it  by  rel errin'  to  > 
...iiul.'t'.'  r“/  ct'.ehoc-.  ,-r. '  r-'cor.e'  t‘i'  tre-'eriutier  t  •'  icr-i;. 

( Ji )  Plot  tit-"  r  .roets  nr.c  .,Pte'*'Hir.ir  >  ronre  jnl  oe!lootibr:.  -  fiO:  "<  n  wjs 
T'rr  ;  p  j’.t  buttery  positions  mi  s-flnctior.  refer'hoc  ;xuntr.  e  rise 
ji*:  l.'-f  of  tf.rtrts  (>t  p'  cooi  ,.i”"t:s)  to  plot,  c  clctf  t 

lout1  tncir  r.. ni ,e  ,rs  ef leciinn'  frr  le^i-r -tr  b  tl'ii's  -j.:  rrcor.ii.c  t.ir 

ins..**' s.  "f  also  in  lu;e'  t-  ti"v  I  „■>  i  h'  *.  let .  p-tc'  ts.'P  e.  Cn 

t  us  ?'•  .ir,,  :tS"SS""il  st  r.f’t'r  cf  slots  '.e;  1‘  ■  :  ti'-“. 
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»  first  tir.e  ds-s  -ere  oace-  by  t^e  rate/'V-quency  ol  the  —sse-e: 

-  .j  ..er-  rot  and-  r  tie  tens 1  control .  Ti.  nip  tee-:  w=i  at  tires  pace:  by  tr  : 
s  u  •■/  r  equu  ento-rts  .rd  ,t  other  ti-ee  ms  "s-'l f-p.!C~, Too  nor.  did  rot  Know 
vr  ic  i  of  trn  tor- e  K.nis  of  r  -.:io  t.’SKS  they  woo  10  b-  requires  to  porforn 
Jr.:l  Tetsjip-  f •  r ■ : v o .  '•‘essar-.s  wore  des.rned  to  it.it.ic  real  nlitary  rniuo 
tr  r.suboiOP.s,  includ-nt  a  variety  of  voices  an!  transient  bacw’ro-nrj  raises. 

In  uoition  to  the  above  twsws,  <•  visual  field  surveillance  las-  an.;  on 
.--ittory  i>TCe|tion  Ihsk  were  perferneo  durinn.  hours  ?,“  and  0.  The  results  of 
t.'C-s  t  s-.s  -ill  be  roportec  else-ncre.  number  of  personality  ’."ensure s  ant 
\  isiori  • *.-sto  also  wpre  j-J-nmist'-rec ,  but  resjlts  are  not  re;>orted  here. 

IcS’vo  rr.  ’  ?roe-“  sure 

* ,’_*r  r.  iv*  v*  three-week  intervals  in  six-rm  croups.  Each  vroup 
•r.’ l.-l-d  its  tcit: ■■rr'-rit  b.-fore  tfe  next  vrives.  :-.e  troups  underwent  t-o 
.  -cks  of  inlensiv'  tr  •iniT,  follower;  by  an  "excernenlil"  week  to  evaluate 
t  r:\jr-.-ppr  :r  tae  heat  while  we  1  --I  tne  ’I'T  clot'1  in,’,.  Tl,e  clotMrv.  systt'r 
worn  ..  i  ‘I,’0-  i'.'  fission  Inert?!  Protective  Posture;  "IV"  refers  to  total 
et  x.ps ;i  ition  -  silt,  worn  completely  c losec ,  boots,  pioves,  ’tjsk  nr.o  rood.) 

Tu’’  ten  tr.'ireo  m  a  elnssroor,  six  to  s  ve-  hoj-s  ••  any,  for  two  vec,.s; 

't  e.  -encs.  Iramin-  w  'a”  con -wheel ,  coccbook  <-vi  ;ite  tasks  tepn  w»ta  : 
s.-,  'c  -niter  for”,  t,  id  oeewe  nro'ressively  -.ore  co’piex  until  the  •ion 
cun' ’  ■  nM-  The  r,,pi.;,  roisy  "'mill  ry"  -cos .  -,es .  burint’  training,  t’’c  rr 
r-.c’.c  :  5<vrr.,l  • -ir.eruc  icrs-rts  with  1'wii.itc  feedo-ek  era  discussion  cr 
rro-s.  r>p....ois  w-s  pi  .ced  first  on  iccu-i.y,  then  cn  speed  of  oerfom  ’r.ct . 

' plottir wr-  practiced  for  .nunirens  of  trials  -..tin  mrc-ante  feedback  of 
r»-ro>-3.  i ,  c-p;  ns-s  initially  --is  pl’C-- :  or.  -’-ea’-toy  rather  than  spec:. . 

,'unn-  first  -•  ew,  t.nc  -rer.  wore  brides  cn  proper  t’-ccedu-es  fer 
v  lire  tf act  detain,',  r.n-r  r.crior-r»;  briefly  wniie  -earin';  single  co.apono-nts 
oi  trr  tysf e-',  tlov^s  only  o-  issk  only,  runr*’  the  second  week,  they 

periomed  tr"  t.S's  daily  -itn  <rs  -uncut.  voPP  IV.  i'y  tne  er, !  of  th?  week, 
e"'1  r.r  work  a  in  '•"”JP  IV  for  about  en;nt.  hours,  spread  over  five  days. 

Tli'  ’ ?\perir,erfal  w“ck"  proceeded  e.s  follows:- 

’•‘onuay:-  Two  on?- hour  "refiesher"  runs  to  brin*  the  sen  up  to  pre-wpei.onr 
p-'rlor”  r.co  levels  cr  t-c  various  tiskn  (P1.1  ■!  'r.recs  C.  ^Sdrk)  ;• 

loesjay:-  Control  jy,  seven  tours  3t  cl  1  decrees  C.,hS’rh,  tattle  crocs 
u  .iforr  (h'd;,  r" i rr---;  p0  r.s  "!•'  t'-Cortrol-l 

■■'vneso  >y:-  copo  Control  Day,  sever  hours  at  P.:  ncr.r'-e<'  . ,  '•  Vr- ,  '■  -t 

. V  ..orn  over  'it,  rnr' rred  to  us  Dp-Cor.Lro: 

Ihursday:-  Conliol  \>y ,  cu”  ’sTu'sdey,  "I “ --Co- 1 -c'. - 
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.ijrr  pv'-r  ‘1  i,  re i err  -c  to  rs  " v-'pw_  .. . t-.-.t-uss . " 

“i  1,'/’  .’  ’"V  L.  te'iperatur  ol  t!  -  v(  rP  Cc-trol  Ley  w=n  calculi  Le,  by 
••*.'<  -rnut  (1)  ac  trr  ■  ppp  Ty  „ jJlv  ]r-t  to  t,.e  n.l  nevree  c.  cor.litmr 
fc”  tic  i  C!  tor  ,  s*v.  ti-had”  penoj.  Ttsc  conditions  were  .also  Ua.  ; 
i  ,r)rcc"i..t  r.ur;r,,’  tr.e  t-c-wen!-  trcinm;-  ocriop. 

~  ‘  w  - "  wcr<  ..r-  s'r,t-t.  ,s  oric--,our  Mocks  rf  "-ss-cr;- 1 

’  a  ’  u  irr-  levant  ’  urosnij  tv  ».icl  t.  e  -er  1 been  tr. 
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lii,  -  dio  -v»soP’es  -ere  p’-nsented  to  t.ie  rrcr.  fojr  tirr"S  or,  rue.  of  tn< 
four  •xpt-rnikintdl  d'ys,  os  hours  I,7, 5  or.1  7. 

Con  ,.j,->-f'i.  -it.  workmp  tiu  radio  ness;  70s,  tee  „jj  f.9  nap  task.  TV 
r  010  •■’ossa’es  '  i  pr.cr.ty;  -up  -or-  was  interrupt'd  spot  1  -.-an nr  a  pessn.’t , 
to  0  ’  -5  rr  i  o:.x  -  ,CU  wn..t  s  require.,  by  Luo  --'-'.SMC  ~:S  oorpietdc.  Thus, 
:o:  '.O'  0!  nours  1,  ,1  •  the  non  ,rrc  ,1-nys  enrobe-  in  cognitive  work. 

...a- . ;  e,r".  of  .lours  T,ii,  ns  n ,  the  r.  uork<*a  only  or  tuc  nap  t<.sv, 

t  .<  it  u-n  ,,  c  ;no  -.thojt  interruption,  for  about  <  .  a, mutes.  They  also  -"-re 
Vs*' :  lot  ‘-v utory  sercoution,  in  croups  cl  tarot,  <t.d,  miivio  jolly,  foe 
..■ip-eri  v.3,0:  .  A  V r-T.ir.utt  bre-x  was  i;iver.  e ,ch  boa- . 

the  ??-'!•  -t-.  t-f  it  I.uy,  r<etnl  u-'p-.  r;.tur<  s  were  token  cnerv  I  :v“ 
.nut.s  tr  . ess .  Isolations  requir-i  renovnl  iro’"  neat,  if  terperotures 
1  -e‘e.  rr<  ?s  1 ,  The  -.an  were  cnccum-;./-  to  or  ink  water  uo  lib;-  Tasks 

s  .-".'ins  -arc  ' quipped  lor  r-ir.1  in.-  ,t:  V~?P  I'.,  to  lunoh  -as  eater,  durirr 
tn,  x:  -ri-- n*  1  -cok.  -evo-  to  -  ixirtable  toilet  -as  permitted  only  0-  on 
c  r-unty  b-uis,  ,'t  ,y  tn-'v  -n  r  1<  1  trensrlves  of  tt.is  opportunity  '‘urine 
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tcsultn  and  discussion 


;tv-f  r-'-c  ■v'ti  cctu'lly  a-nvtv  to  participate.  If  t-iose,  thre;  were 
j.s  ju'l  .fu  d;  on  -is  v  I'-r-uc  to  the  !-GrP  clctnin- ,  one  ha-  insufficient 
l*  .111:1,  toe  to  illness  nr.d  one  wmt  on  sick-call  or  tnc  fin  ,1  .(stress)  day. 
?  .er-for-,  .-11  .-t.  nnelyses  are  bases  on  r, 

f.espot  S‘ s  t;  the  ti"SS-i'i-s  -ere  scored/vcnfie,;  by  critcn  1  establishes 
SeloP'otr.  !.>-ro>  s  ,t-*re  .lassific.  ir.to  "oeission"  -nr.  "co-.'.issior. v*issior 
.  v.  v  st...  0!  ■  'Com,;  cart  of  a  i.e.ssa.’c  or  translation,  -ounission  include: 
m, -rive:  r.  e,  prion  cl  ,r-oS,  *es  rnn  :r  correct  translations  mo  cm.  put-'tion:. 

tl  c  ■  Pi'-"-..; -fv  css  fay,  t..o  -nr.  h.  t  to  be  cvacu-L'.:  for  r:oic‘l 
-  sons,  l./v  -  r'  r-v<r.  tv  -i  xi.iii.  nunocr  o!  oriissior.  errors  pos-.lU  lo1" 
t,  "i  o;....-es  .  nd  sccr-- .  n.  vi"»  piott-'d  no  fo-  t..,'-  tie.-  th:y  i.issc. 

Tut  croup  av'To.-es  r'-flcct  tuose  jecisitns  ’  sec  fine  >.  -.ob'-iox  (7  p,=?e 

,  .  1  il.  1:  i.. :  1”. ..  for  tit  ctdcbcov  -  =rr  slicw-  ir  fv.jrr  1  Ic  '.r-cr  of 
ohm) or  .11'.:  corrissior  co.bir.ri.  A’.  yitldt-  1  si.r.ilicont  -  i.n  effect  lor 
Cor.litio.ns  (,r:11. 7l;o.f  ,  ";p'.  '’SI),  to  si  -r.ilic.r.t  ’ifferencts  betwtr.  th- 

t-u  1 -  .ontrcl  co./ditio-s  or  bitwe-b  ..ours  of  t/.stin,’  wit..ir.  cit-.-r  ol  tip 
cd-'tr.,]  cp. it  io..;  -eie  ,  v.uert  it  , --v  t;.*k  . 

l..r  ;  --.it  by  .ts.-.f  ( ’ . ..  t'-to-  v  1 )  s. a  to  e  u^r  Jecrew  it  m 
pre'-r*..  r  •. .  ,  at  -l-.acut  nt,  tistie  . :  y  fo"  th-  first  thr<  e  h-u-s,  tie  -'‘l^ct 


pemu*.  t-**i 


s  r  -v  stronger  f ’.<  r  ftv*  '  curs.  owevor,  •'fte-  r/  yen  lours,  tJu  nslirct 
ft  >"s  ,r.r.c»;  Tp’-lcr'^nce  m  t-ie  “':>P-CciE'‘o'.  cc<viiflo“  l^provi  :  to  f  " 

level  of  tf  To-lft rsl  renditions,  .. ureas  t.io  croup  sho—J  .i  sV-'t.sf.c  liy 
significant  i.ocr.  -  ir.t  i-i  excess  of  percent  w .cr.  m  tee  .  TPP-'-'' atf  tests 
esr...iticri .  ihe  .ftcre-.erts  -r  re  rforrr.  .n-e  lr  both  '-CPF  ccr  niiars  -ere  f„und  to 
be  our  al.oost  entirely  :o  mcrcuses  in  errors  of  omission . 


H«et  OOP'W  &  Cicefcc*  ?er*o"^cn'ce 

T»l>  •"*»! 

•sxjl 7 


T«»«  f'V-IC'— «J  •  •  <✓>.{  *  CAP, 


H«c’  MO^PtV  &  CoCe*h««l  3**<C'''*2“ee 
?*<•  ('»•'»  •  »*  »♦*) 
,2Si.’T  «5**cX« 


!•«  -*«-»  1  JS  f  3  J  c*y 


rs..«  1 


CT!1’.  .tLi  I-  suits  for  tv  '0-iew  vel  t,  sc  ^r<-  ./'own  in  Fiyiro  '.  .f.iAV  yielded 
r  -.iKnifictnt  Ti'  i*!  effect  for  Coedtiors  (i  sis.?  ';d. W;p<.'">'l"'"1) ,  v.s  .) 
significant  Coroitisis  by  'sours  of  pork  mteeaction  (F:u.  1 1;u.f .CC1) . 
'c.  r for  nance  m  tne  ^uU-lcr.tro.  eor.uitions  snOw<;.:  remark;  ole  consistency  r,e. 
stability.  The  opposite  trends  of  tne  two  dcPP  conditions  clearly  were  evident 
>Tir..  n  me  '*  '°p-  Control  comities,  porforsan  •€•  .niti  Uy  was  m.crsely 
nifrotw  (si p,nif leant’ y  only  after  tha  first  is.  tr  iro  nours),  wnlv  to 

’r-ou'lly  it, prove  „itii,  ;t«r  s-'vee  hojes,  ;i  ;cproicim  t  /  levels  o!  the 

two  .Cl’  eonsitions.  Tr.e  '  TPP--  ;  t-utress  conoiticr,  s.isw'o  r.c  initi--l  scvii  sc 

effects,  hot  dramatic  .ns  sinnil leant  lrcre^scs  m  nrior  occuereu  fro'n  tie 
tmru  to  the  fiftr,  r.r  tne  fifth  to  tr/»  sjver.tu  nows.  Virtually  ell  o:  tn® 
lr/'rens"  oceu"r< a  ns  e-rroes  of  omission. 

Clv.DU.A!Iw.  OF  LITt:  llus  *3S  the  only  radio  tr.se  lr,  whic‘  t1  e  "vssrpe  was 
r*  prate,:;  m  both  oknee  tasks,  the  "lessare  wos  'v..-,!  only  or.ee,  ter, or  the 
lower  error  r.itr  s  fc-e  ■  ;.is  tasr,  ns  snow  lr  rii’urc  .  V.  V,  snowed  ; 

sir’.nific.nt  si.m  ‘-.feet  for  Conditio"'  cl)  -n-  for 

Eirpsr'i  hours  of  '  orp  (F=2.  ;c.f  .'.nni.jpC.r  ,)  ,r.s  •  s.er.f'ic'nt  won  .ltio^s  ay 
hou-s  le’-oi.ttion  ;F='.U',;c.f.c)-.i,|;p<.oij'-). 

r-  rfor^sneo  in  tne  two  1  Tb-Coetroi  ccncntior.s  fair  ,„-s  .ui’nly  strtl », 

rrr'rlcbjy  sir'll  r  nnn  quite  free  of  cr-crs.  Ire  rroop  m  these  con  'it  ions 
ivcrsr.'w:  or.’y  ?-  '  •  rrors  consist'ntly  for  so1,  sf  tn  ■  four  ‘-o^rs  lr  th'- 

t  ,s..  wos  perfoewwj.  tic  sienificar.t  'f crer.er'.  in  perform  rr'  n  t.i- 

'•".PP'Co'tro’  cp'ici  clop  t  r.y  tire.  '  '.pP-hest-1’! ec-ss  ccruitior.  s-  .rc 

sirr.if  l ..  rt  ircre 'scs  i"  Here-  n*  — oup  irf  fn--.  th"  t-ii  i  to  th-  fi f  t  ■  nnc 

t1  c  f - Tt! i  to  th-  i.  vc"t"  -.ours,  cilrir.jtir.’  ir  tout  ■  5;'  ceerement ,  fu“ 

enf  f  ly  -o  r-.n  more-se  in  c-ro-s  of  oriss.on. 

U  .F  PL ' f  r  ,  I'T'K.  1,1,'  /.‘ft  e;.  \iC;  ;t"  •,  si-ei;.csrt  mj’.r, 

eif'cf  ftr  Jcn.itiots  ( f= ii .  .  f . 0 , 0  ’  ,  rid  -  i.,r  si-rii.c-rt 

effect  foe  cl  'psed  lours  of  worl  '.Fr  '.'"’jd.f.  ',  ■f V') .  ”r,rt  Lr  e.-mr  rs  jp : 


8A6 


f-  r; 


d  p"  rer 


to  b  ..lottM  ,r  t  ,(>  :  If -Control-?  conditio".  t;.rn  m  CXl-Contrcl-l ,  ou‘  Ui:s 

..  s.  or.’t  To-  t1.'1  tP.»\;  Iiour.  '•’orr  .  r.oortr.nt  -rs  t.ne  tender  -v  for 

j.oti.r.:  productivity  to  bo  !o«or  in  try*  ‘  CPP  coiuitior.s,  but  t.us  was 
lot  consist  em  !y  statistic.... ly  si-.nificr.nt;  i_  did  not  fold  -tier,  beta  i.CU 
cent-"':  .Tojps  wr;  <mr>-r'd  ~ith  bet'.  "CPF  froups.  Tiro  effect  was  taic!  Tore 
V, rrf r t  when  J  to  for  s>lf-poct3  "oj's  “-,4,  .,-vo  C  w.rc  ccnsioerer. 


H<a‘  uOP^v  &  0-2u*ction 

TtW  t"*** 

.srex.  *saT  artz. 


Hcot,  uCPfW  *  Nut-Mx'  of  T^tts  °»©lte£ 
m  >■*-'!  j  «  »p4  »  *rr 

■ar.T  jst&.  tzx  ”— 


■  C  i  -  oi. : l  PL'.TTM.,  l-  i’V.  ’pi,  t:  Toft,  lit..  '.re  shown  -rep'  ically 
i-i  Fir.urc  t.  Tr.-  »►„»,.  -csultcb  in  n  very  significant  Conditions  effect 
( r  =  ■  1 . M  ;e.l .  ;,21  ..s  :r  riour  7,  the  ~cn  -ere  nor'  procuctivc  in 

tc'  i  ’  '.-Control-;  conditio*  f.un  n.  fir  other  conditions,  nrrr,  "owever,  tie 
of  fr~’  u.  s  s./mfic-V't  fb'  c-noh  of  nojrs  ?,4,  end  *• . 


for,:  '■'nir.v  th.  effects  of  the  '!bC  suit,  by  tne  tcurt.i  iiour,  trie  'roue, 
wh  n  in  (  it-r  r  w  DP  concition,  nod  significantly  lower  pro.,uccivity  t...in  wi.cn 
i>.  fibber  oLu-fontrei  condition.  ::y  the  c-na  of  ti.e  sixf  nour,  however, 
proiuotivity  ir.  t!.e  ”„F°-Controi  ccnoition  ...-'c  return?'.  tC'  the  sor.o  level  ns 
ft  'TU-tontroi- 1  eonfition,  unerc.us  productivity  ir,  th«  '  uPP-rieat-f.tress 
condmcr,  si  .owe  .i  significant  '.‘otenorntion  (1'.7  targets  p<  r  hour,  ronpdrta 
wit!.  W  p _r  nour  for  ‘.CPP-Cortrol ,  r  per  l.ojr  for  PDiJ-Corhrol-1  and  "’7  per 
hour  for  I.wJ- Centro  1 -?) .  11  is  staoillty  one  :ra~nitude  of  perforT.ai.oe  in  tne 

!!U-Con.rci  contiticns  s!  ould  be  note,'.,  ttestin-,  betr  to  the  effective 
t’  inv  f oc'  cures  :  f  ?  1  ’.<v?i  of  'lotivntion  of  ft  "or. . 


'"'ft  >  Lilr . ; -.'due  "t"'uP: lcvirc.1  ctr.er  f-vsuref  war.-  obt  ir/.s.  tut  «c  re  not 
uscdi  (i)  ffir’b.r  jf  blottir.-'  f-rrers-  -ff-r  trriniti',  <tll  icn  coul  i  nlct  wit', 
virtually  ro  '-rrors.  Tl.is  super  ic  perf'.monce  s.iowe!'  m  t  'e  e\p<  rer.et.t'1 
’".I . .  'urine  iOuro  l,v,v  ..i.:  7,  M  o  Trcup  -  .•<  r  ve..  errors  per  nour.  Lurm  , 
noj'S  ,e  nm  f ,  it  overareci  .hi  errors  ppr  icur.  .'.eri'ise  of  tiie  low  mciaonce 
e!  ‘rrors,  stut.stic- .  "r.,  lyses  wore  not  perforce:;  f b)  '.Jiber  of  r,.r>’es 

2  iculate"-  T1'?  number  cf  r?r?es  was  the  site  as  the  no'cht-  cf  tar  pets  since  a 
r,  in  ,s  r  'CJire.:  for  T.c.  tor*et.  '..us,  results  fo-  rer.rts  «r.;  for  turrets 

.rn  :  p  some;  'c)  •  nr°  :  leul  ’tio*'  .  t-rorc-  These  were  so  infv'ouent  that 

st.tistica’  anuiys. ..  jcr«  me;  ni"-lcss;  ('■)  h  ‘fleeticr  aslculatior  t-rrors-  IX:: 
to  n  •  for  i"  pl.ri  irr.t  cf  ntfleetior.  r^f.-;-erc,,  points,  let  lections  fer  so-"c 
t  "  <‘fs  C  cull  *  rtt  be  et'r"ll.'  -'.r,e£  t”.OSI-  t  .r''CtS  CIO  ICt  ocrur  ir 
e*  o  i ' :  f  r,  n'  rf  situ?  c;cl  ran  uorpou  -t  °io  osn  Ac,  ir.'ful 

'  'uri  y  i-  r.ftivity  or  cy  .•io*~rntion  ecu!-:  r.ot  o-  utter'i"0.. 
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J'  .Cbb''!)'.  :  <•: ter  fou -  to  five  .ouro  of  exposure  to  .1  moderately  not 

environment,  ct c  cc  ;nitiv-  p-rformariec  of  .!  group  of  hirhly  trainee  soleicrs 

clad  ir  '.ne  ' -..HP  IV  ccnfirur.  tion  of  '.eC  protective  clothing  began  to 

o't-.noraf’  rKecly.  by  the  eno  of  sever,  ;ou-s  of  exposure,  increoses  in 
P’-rc'-.t  ..r-up  error  rarr.en  from  17’  to  over  control  conditions  on 

i'.V‘-sti>'.->tor-D->c''i  t-  sws .  Virtually  all  of  this  decrement  '.;as  oje  to  increases 
•  n  errors  of  emission.  Th ■  productivity  of  the  group  on  3  self-paced  tasrc  (nap 
o.oitinO  'llrlr)Isi1 py  r,boul  ’•i’'',  from  control  conditions  after  six  hours  in 
t’.e  he, it ,  but  rccur.icy  of  plotting  cic  rot  apnear  to  be  markedly  affected. 


Ahlle  gen.  ml ization  from  a  snail  sample  should  be  made  «itn  caution,  it 
sioiIg  b  notoj  t’rt  the  control  onto  in  this  study  are  very  similar  to 
oentro’  (.  tn  (ion  three  previous  studies  using  the  s. 'e  tasks  (",d,i»).  Tins 
consistency  o(  toStlir.e  performance  witn  n=ne  )r.r-js  credence  to  tre  validity 
of  <  results  presentee  nere. 


Kir.  llv,  •' is  study  was  :on»  :r  «  climatic  cna-iber  under  conditions  m 
s.e  ,rCr  Knew  tint  they  uc-e  being  "sontoreo  for  health  anc.  safety.  Too 
-iditicnil  stress  of  bend  exposed  to  ictual  toxic  agent  O’-  even  the  threat  of 
r  art  i/or  other  hostile  situations  in  nil  UKell.hoo-i  will  hove  further 
r.  -  Mv"  impact  or,  rroup  performance. 
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Exceptional  Recruits:  A  Look  at  High-  and  Low-Aptitude  Personnel 


Anita  R.  Lancaster 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Force  Management  and  Personnel) 


The  Department  of  Defense,  on  a  quarterly  and  annual  basis,  reports  on 
the  “health  of  recruiting"  by  describing  the  quality  and  quantity  of  youth 
accessed.  Recruit  quality  is  defined  in  terms  of  aptitude  test  scores  and 
educational  level  (high  school  graduation  status).  During  periods  of  favor¬ 
able  recruiting,  such  as  that  experienced  since  1981,  DoD  typically  reports 
that  accessions  have  above  average  aptitude  and  that  their  high  school 
graduation  status  is  as  good  or  better  than  that  of  the  American  youth 
population. 

Recently,  however,  OoD  has  reported  recruiting  men  and  women  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  quality.  For  example,  in  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1984,  all  four  Services 
net  or  exceeded  their  accession  objectives.  Of  the  333,400  young  men  and 
women  entering  the  Services  last  year,  93  percent  possessed  high  school 
diplomas  and  93  percent  scored  average  or  above  average  on  the  enlistment 
aptitude  test.  This  contrasts  with  previous  high  school  graduate  recruit 
levels  of  91  percent  in  FY  1983,  86  percent  in  FY  1982,  81  percent  in 
FY  1981,  and  68  percent  in  FY  1980.  Similarly,  the  FY  1984  aptitude  level 
of  93  percent  in  the  average  or  above  category  compares  with  92  percent  for 
FY  1983,  87  percent  for  FY  1982,  82  percent  for  FY  1981,  and  69  percent  for 
FY  1980.  Although  the  trend  nas  been  upward,  it  appears  that  recruiting 
results  for  FY  1985  will  be  similar  to  those  of  FY  1984. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  American  youth  have  high  school  diplomas  and 
69  percent  of  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  American  youth  ages  18  to 
23  scored  average  or  above  on  the  enlistment  test.  Given  that  93  percent  of 
FY  1984  recruits  both  have  high  school  diplomas  and  scored  average  or  above 
on  the  enlistment  test,  it  would  seem  that  the  Services  have  taken  in  a 
disproportionate  share  of  high  quality  American  youth  into  their  ranks  over 
the  past  five  years. 

Because  of  the  exceedingly  high  quality  levels  achieved  in  recent  years, 
there  lias  been  considerable  speculation  that  the  Services’  abilities  to 
successfully  enlist  such  youth,  over  time,  simply  cannot  continue.  In  fact, 
some  contend  that  an  improving  economy,  a  decreasing  manpower  pool,  and  keen 
competition  with  higher  education  and  employers  for  bright  young  people  may 
result  in  a  significant  decline  in  the  quality  of  recruits  in  the  future. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  recruiting  becomes  more  difficult,  the  costs 
of  competing  with  the  private  sector  for  exceptionally  high  quality  youth 
must  be  weighed  against  the  consequences  of  incrementally  lowering  recruit 
quality  levels.  Someday,  for  example,  we  may  have  to  consider  the  option 


of  lower  aptitude  standards  against  increased  military  pay  or  reenlistment 
bonuses.  There  also,  undoubtedly,  is  some  point  of  diminishing  returns  - 
where  a  decline  in  recruit  duality  would  adversely  affect  force  readiness. 
Current  state-of-the-art,  however,  does  not  provide  us  with  any  precise  way 
to  calculate  the  effects  of  varying  such  options. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  department  of  Defense  to  begin  to  plan  for 
potential  recruiting  difficulties  now.  It  would  be  unconscionable  for  us  to 
believe  that  current  recruit  quality  will  continue  in  an  unmitigated  flow. 
Similarly,  we  would  be  remiss  in  not  exploring  the  development  of  methodo¬ 
logies  for  determining  appropriate  quality  levels  so  that  we  do  not  increase 
recruiting  resources  to  maintain  inflated  levels.  We  would  not  want  to  make 
these  decisions  capriciously.  We  need  to  know  how  much  it  costs  to  recruit, 
train,  supervise  and  retain  personnel  at  all  aptitude  levels  in  order  to  make 
informed  decisions. 

Fortuitously,  we  are  in  a  position  to  study  the  effects  of  having 
accessed  both  high-  and  low-aptitude  recruits.  At  lact  year’s  Military  Test¬ 
ing  Association  conference.  Lieutenant  General  E.  A.  Chavarrie,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Military  Manpower  and  Personnel  Policy) 
outlined  the  research  efforts  we  then  were  initiating  in  this  area,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  we  have  made  considerable  progress  since  then. 

With  regard  to  researching  the  effects  of  enlisting  high-aptitude 
personnel,  Ms.  Janice  H.  Laurence,  from  the  Human  Resources  Research  Organ¬ 
ization  (HuraRRO),  will  present  a  paper  she  co-authored  with  Ms.  Elizabeth 
Schneider,  also  from  HumRRO,  on  the  "Enlistment  and  Utilization  of  High- 
Aptitude  Recruits."  This  competitively  bid  project  recently  was  awarded  to 
HumRRO  and,  through  this  research,  we  will  be  learning  about  the  demographic 
characteristics  and  pre-service  experiences  of  high-aptitude  recruits.  In 
addition,  HumRRO  researchers  will  be  examining  the  occupational  assignment  of 
high-aptitude  personnel  and  their  performance,  relative  to  lower  aptitude 
personnel;  thus,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  develop  a  model  for  estimating  the 
incremental  benefits  of  enlisting  higher  aptitude  youth  versus  those  of 
somewhat  lower  aptitude.  If  we  able  to  do  so  effectively,  we  will  be  in  a 
position  in  the  future  to  answer  "What. ..if"  types  of  questions  with  regard 
to  the  effects  of  lowering  or  raising  recruit  standards. 

Another  HumRRO  researcher.  Dr.  Barbara  M.  Means,  will  be  presenting  a 
paper  she  co-authored  with  Ms.  Arti  Nigan  and  Ms.  Jane  G.  Heisey,  also  from 
HumRRO,  entitled,  “When  Low-Aptitude  Recruits'  Succeed."  These  researchers 
have  been  studying  the  characteristics  and  performance  of  two  cohort  groups  - 
those  recruits  accessed  during  Project  100,000,  when  low-aptitude  personnel 
deliberately  were  enlisted,  and  the  recruits  who  were  unintentionally 
accessed  during  the  misnorming  of  the  enlistment  test  in  the  late  1970s. 
These  analyses  involve  not  only  an  examination  of  the  military  performance  of 
low-aptitude  recruits,  hut  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  military  service  on 
the  post-military  lives  of  these  recruits.  The  data  that  Dr.  Means  will 
share  on  the  military  performance  of  low-ability  personnel  is  illuminating. 
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Finally,  Or.  W.  S.  Sellman,  Director  for  Accession  Policy,  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Force  Management  and  Personnel),  will  provide 
us  with  discussant  remarks.  Or.  Sellman  was  one  of  the  original  Project 
100,000  researchers  under  Mr.  I.  M.  Greenberg,  then  Director  of  Project 
100,000  for  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  and  later  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Today,  Dr.  Sellman  has  responsibility  for  setting 
policy  for  recruitment  and  utilization  of  high-  and  low-aptitude  personnel. 
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Using  Military  High-  and  Low-Aptitude  Recruits  Wisely 


Wayne  S.  Sell  man 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
{Force  Management  and  Personnel) 


Tine  and  tine  again  the  Department  of  Defense  has  expressed  its  interest 
in  and  need  for  quality  personnel.  We  try  to  maximize  the  enlistment  of 
youth  whose  aptitude  and  education  level  ensure  the  highest  probability  of 
successful  military  performance.  Nongraduates  and  lower-aptitude  personnel 
are  less  adaptable  to  military  life  and  are  harder  to  train  than  their  high 
school  graduate,  higher-aptitude  counterparts. 

Despite  DoD's  preference  to  enlist  the  bright  and  well  educated, 
recruiting  market  trends,  conditions,  and  constraints  in  the  past  have  led  to 
enlistment  of  substantial  numbers  of  low-aptitude  personnel  and  less  than 
optimal  use  of  high-aptitude  personnel.  Though  currently  there  is  no 
recruiting  “red  alert"  in  terms  of  attracting  adequate  numbers  of  bright 
young  people  into  the  military,  prudent  management  calls  for  planning  against 
a  tune  when  this  might  not  be  true. 

With  a  declining  manpower  pool,  the  Services  will  be  in  heavier  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  private  sector  for  young  "employees,"  particularly  those  of 
high-aptitude.  Because  high-quality  personnel  nay  become  more  difficult  to 
recruit  and  retain,  it  is  a  propitious  time  to  begin  studying  in  more  depth 
both  the  performance  of  low-  and  high-aptitude  personnel  so  that  we  may  use 
our  resources  wisely. 


lessons  from  the  Past 


As  mentioned  previously,  the  Defense  Department  has  experience  with 
accessing  large  numbers  of  relatively  low-aptitude  personnel.  From  1956 
through  1971,  for  instance,  320,000  low-aptitude  men  entered  service  under 
"Project  100,000."  This  program,  as  part  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson’s  War 
on  Poverty,  admitted  low-aptitude  men,  including  many  who  would  have  been 
disqualified  under  previous  aptitude  (test  score)  standards,  into  thp 
military  so  that  they  night  learn  useful  skills.  Though  Project  100,000  was 
initiated  to  provi  ie  the  military’s  educational  and  training  opportunity  to 
our  nation's  culturally  disadvantaged  youth,  it  also  served  as  a  partial 
solution  to  the  quantitative  manpower  demands  imposed  by  increasing  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Between  1976  and  1980,  a  second  large-sea’0  accession  of  low-aptitude 
individuals  occurred.  This  occasion  was  not  in  response  to  a  specific, 
planned  program;  rather  these  large  numbers  of  low-aptitude  recruits  resulted 
from  the  inadvertent  misnorming  of  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude 
Battery  (ASVA8),  the  test  given  to  select  and  classify  recruits  (Sellnan  & 
Valentine,  1981).  Had  the  test  been  properly  calibrated,  many  of  these 
"Potentially  Inel igibles ,"  as  Greenberg  (1980)  named  them,  would  not  have 
qualified  for  enlistment  or  would  have  been  assigned  to  less  demanding 
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occupational  specialties.  This  “unfortunate"  occurrence  may  have  also  been 
fortuitous  in  forestalling  major  manpower  shortages  during  this  difficult 
recruiting  period. 


Many  people  believe  that  the  Defense  Department’s  role  as  an  institution 
in  American  society  goes  beyond  that  of  “providing  for  the  common  defense." 
Because  the  military  is  tnis  country's  largest  employer  of  youth,  many  social 
engineers  believe  that  DoO  should  have  responsibilities  for  training  and 
imparting  lasting  skills  and  values  for  society’s  disadvantaged  youth. 
Military  Service,  they  believe,  should  provide  job-related  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  valuable  social  and  growth  experiences,  and  increased  interac¬ 
tion  and  cooperation  with  a  wide  variety  of  different  kinds  of  people. 
Disadvantaged  youth  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  "grow-up"  in  a 
relatively  structured  environment — learning  to  be  responsible  productive 
citizens. 


One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  this  role  for  DoQ  to  understand  that  the 
Services  have  accessed  low-aptitjde  youth  many  tines  to  come  to  the  nation's 
defense  and  to  provide  needed  manpower.  In  the  event  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  called  upon  in  the  future  to  admit  large  numbers  of  low- 
aptitude  recruits,  the  lessons  learned  from  the  past  may  prove  invaluable. 
DoO  should  understand  more  fully  the  effects  of  low-aptitude  personnel  on  the 
military  and  the  military's  effect  on  such  individuals. 


From  Low  to  High:  Developing  Human  Resources 


The  Department  of  Defense's  role  as  a  develo  er  of  human  capital  has 
been  directed  primarily  at  those  recruits  who  are  of  average  or  above  average 
ability.  Less  is  known  about  developing  the  skills  and  abilities  of  low  and 
very  high-aptitude  recruits  so  that  they  might  reach  their  respective  full 
potential  in  the  military  and  carry  with  them  the  benefits  of  their  military 
experience  into  civilian  life. 


Three  research  studies  are  currently  being  conducted  which  address  these 
questions.  Our  project  dealing  with  high-aptitude  enlistees  will  describe 
their  enlistment  motives,  performance  across  jobs  of  varying  complexity,  and 
reasons  for  leaving  military  service.  This  study  will  also  compare  the  costs 
and  benefits  associated  with  accessing  high-  versus  average-aptitude 
enlistees.  This  is  the  most  comprehensive  attempt,  to  investigate  performance 
of  high-aptitude  personnel. 


The  second  study  aims  at  investigating  the  ability  of  low-aptitude 
individuals  to  function  effectively  in  the  military— an  issue  of  concern  for 
years.  Though  research  indicates  that  low-aptitude  enlistees  do  less  well  in 
military  training,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  empirical  data  concerning  their 
actual  job  performance.  Regardless  of  DoD's  role  as  a  social  institution, 
information  is  needed  concerning  the  costs  of  training  and  super*  sing  these 
individuals  when  placed  in  various  military  occupational  catego-i'  . 
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The  third  stuay  examines  the  effect  of  military  service  on  the  post- 
inilitary  lives  of  low-aptitude  veterans.  Advantages  provided  to  low-aptitude 
enlistees  (i.e.,  maturation,  identification  with  an  established  organization, 
enhanced  self  worth,  responsibility,  training  opportunities)  are  obvious, 
according  to  social  observers.  However,  actual  data  documenting  employment 
and  social  experiences  of  low-aptitude  veterans  has  not  been  available 
generally.  This  project  allows  for  detailed  comparisons  of  low-aptitude 
veterans  accessed  during  Project  100,000  (1966-1971)  and  the  ASVAB  misnorming 
(1976-1980)  with  their  low  aptitude  nonveteran  counterparts. 

DoD's  current  pioneering  efforts,  aimed  at  studying  the  utilization  and 
performance  of  youth  at  both  ends  of  the  ability  distribution,  will  enable  us 
to  use  our  precious  resources  wisely.  Knowing  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  both  high-  and  low-aptitude  personnel  will  enable  DoD  to  assign  them  more 
efficiently  and  better  meet  the  challenges  of  the  changing  demographics  of 
the  next  decade. 
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When  Low-Aptitude  Recruits  Succeed 


Barbara  K.  Means,  Artl  Nigam,  and  Jane  G.  Heisey 
Human  Resources  Research  Organization 


The  CNO..  does  not  want  enlistment  standards  lowered  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  docs  not  want  another  “Project  100,000,"  the  infamous  effort 
cf  a  generation  ago  to  bring  into  the  armed  services  individuals 
below  minimum  enlistment  standards  and  “train  them  up"  so  they 
could  perform  adequately.  “Project  100,000“  is  almost  universally 
remembered  by  military  people  as  a  disaster  that  caused  the  mili¬ 
tary  services  tremendous  grief. 


John  Burl  age.  The  Navy  Times, 
February  25,  1985 


...there  was  little,  if  any,  measurable  adverse  effect  on  the 
services  and  very  substantial  gains,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  individ¬ 
uals  and  to  society. 


Robert  S.  McNamara,  in  interview 
with  T.  Sticht,  April  26,  1985. 


The  extent  to  which  the  military  services  should  accept  individuals  with 
low  aptitude  test  scores  for  military  enlistment  has  been,  and  remains,  a 
controversial  topic.  8oth  during  Project  100,000,  when  the  acceptance  of 
large  numbers  of  young  men  previously  ineligible  because  of  their  aptitude 
scores  was  instituted  as  a  social  welfare  program,  and  during  the  misnorming 
of  the  enlistment  examination  whan  thousands  of  low-aptitude  individuals  were 
accidentally  accepted  for  military  service,  emotions  have  run  high.  Military 
commanders  argue  that  increased  training  costs,  poorer  military  performance, 
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and  a  tarnishing  of  the  military's  image  result  from  accepting  large  numbers 
of  such  individuals.  Social  critics  point  to  the  military's  capability  to 
provide  a  positive  force  for  improvement  in  the  lives  of  the  economically  and 
educationally  disadvantaged,  and  note  that  when  operational  aptitude  stand¬ 
ards  are  raised  in  good  recruiting  years,  smaller  proportions  of  women  and 
minorities  (who  score  lower  on  the  enlistment  examination)  are  accepted  for 
military  service. 

For  enlistment  purposes,  intellectual  aptitude  is  measured  by  Armed 
Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT)  scores,  which  are  reported  in  terms  of 
percentiles  and  are  grouped  into  five  broad  categories--Categories  I  through 
V--with  Categories  III  and  IV  further  divided  into  subgroups  denoted  by 
letters.  Numerically  higher  groups  signify  lower  aptitude.  Category  1VA, 
for  example,  includes  percentiles  21  througn  30,  and  was  the  lowest  eligible 
aptitude  category  for  high  school  graduates  in  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps;  the  Army  accepted  hign  school  graduates  in  Category  IVB,  which 
includes  percentiles  16  through  20.  Higher  aptitude  standards  were  set  for 
non-high  school  graduates  (except  in  the  Marine  Corps). 

Rather  than  join  either  side  of  the  "I  loved  it"  -  "I  hated  it"  debate, 
we  have  chosen  to  reframe  the  question.  When  low-aptitude  individuals  are 
brought  into  military  service,  where  do  they  perform  best?  The  services,  of 
course,  have  their  own  ideas  about  this  question,  and  these  are  reflected  in 
the  minimum  aptitude  scores  set  for  entry  into  various  jobs  and  in  quotas  set 
for  the  maximum  number  of  Category  IV  personnel  that  can  be  recruited  for  a 
given  job.  A  July  1984  memo  from  the  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Person¬ 
nel  (DCSPER)  to  the  Army  Recruiting  Command,  for  example,  stipulated  that  the 
specialties  for  which  the  most  Category  IV  personnel  could  be  recruited  that 
year  were  infantry  (14.45!  of  Category  IV  recruits),  motor  transport  (8.4)!), 
cannon  crew  (6.1%),  and  food  service  (5.1%).  Many  jobs,  such  as  intelligence 
analyst,  radar  controller,  and  computer  repairer  were  not  to  get  any  Category 
IV  personnel. 

The  largest,  recent  data  set  concerning  the  performance  of  low-aptitude 
military  personnel  is  found  in  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC) 
records  for  those  individuals  who  entered  service  between  January  1976  and 
October  1980  as  a  result  of  an  enlistment  test  miscalibration.  The  particu¬ 
lar  aptitude  score  range  of  those  individuals  let  in  by  mistake  varies 
depending  on  the  service  entered  and  the  individual's  education  level,  since 
required  scores  vary  for  these  groups.  The  analyses  to  be  reported  in  this 
paper  contrast  the  highest  of  the  ineligible  aptitude  categories  (which  con¬ 
tained  most  of  the  inadvertent  acceptees)  for  each  service/education  group 
with  the  lowest  of  the  aptitude-eligible  groups.  8ecause  military  jobs 
differ  considerably  in  terms  of  their  duties  and  required  intellectual  apti¬ 
tude,  all  performance  measures  were  examined  separately  for  the  nine  DoD 
occupational  codes. 

Although  there  is  considerable  variation  within  each  occupational  code 
in  terms  of  the  aptitude  composite  scores  stipulated  tor  entry  into  various 
jobs  within  that  code,  the  occupational  codes  do  vary  considerably  in  terms 
of  average  score  required  and  thus  can  be  classified  according  to  aptitude 
demands  as  perceived  by  military  managers.  The  codes  with  high  requirements 
are  electronic  equipment  repair  (1),  communications  and  intelligence  (2), 
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medical  and  dental  technicians  (3),  and  other  technical  and  allied  (4). 
Medium  requirements  are  set  for  functional  support  and  administrative  (5) 
electrical/mechanical  equipment  (6),  and  craftsmen  (7)  specialties.  low 
requirements  are  set  for  infantry,  gun  crew,  and  seamen  (0)  and  for  service 
and  supply  handlers  (8).  These  job  demand  categories  were  used  in  our  analy¬ 
ses  of  military  performance. 

Probably  the  most  basic--and  the  most  often  quoted--military  performance 
index  is  attrition.  To  lock  at  our  comparison  groups,  which  contain  men  who 
entered  in  different  years  and  enlisted  for  different  terms  of  service,  we 
counted  as  attrition  cases  all  those  who  had  separated  from  enlisted  service 
for  reasons  other  than  entry  into  an  officer  program  or  completion  of  their 
term  of  service.  These  data  are  shown  for  the  aptitude  comparison  groups,  by 
education  and  occupation  type,  in  Table  1.  The  data  clearly  show  that  if 
completion  of  one's  term  of  enlistment  is  the  criterion  for  success,  the 
inadvertent  enlistees  did  as  well  as  those  in  the  higher-aptitude  comparison 
groups.  In  fact,  the  lower-aptitude  groups  generally  had  somewhat  lower 
attrition  rates,  at  least  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  Their  rates  were  signifi¬ 
cantly  lower  ( p< .01 )  in  the  Army  among  nongraduates  in  low-  or  medium- 
requirement  jobs.  Similarly,  in  the  Navy,  the  aptitude-ineligible  group  had 
less  attrition  in  both  low-  and  medium-requirement  ratings,  regardless  of 
education  level.  (It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  Navy  many 
individuals  do  not  have  an  assigned  occupation,  and  lower- aptitude  individ¬ 
uals  were  more  likely  to  be  in  this  no-occupation  group.)  The  usual  2:1 
difference  between  nongraduates  and  graduates  in  terms  of  attrition  rates  is 
apparent  in  this  table,  and  the  education  differences  completely  overwhelm 
those  attributable  to  aptitude  category.  These  findings  are  compatible  with 
those  of  Shields  and  Grafton  (1983),  who  found  no  difference  between  these 
aptitude  groups  in  terms  of  first-term  completion  for  Army  enlistees  in  18 
specialties. 

Shields  and  Grafton  examined  other  first-term  performance  measures  as 
well.  The  only  measure  to  show  any  differences  between  these  aptitude 
groups--and  the  differences  were  modest--was  Skill  Qualification  Test  (SQT) 
score.  The  Army's  SQTs  are  job-specific  tests  containing  hands-on,  ratings, 
and  written  test  measures  of  task  performance.  Most  of  the  tests'  variance 
derives  from  the  written  portion  of  the  exam,  and  hence  a  correlation  with 
AFQT  score  is  to  be  expected.  Nevertheless,  differences  were  not  impressive: 
averaged  over  17  jobs,  the  mean  standardized  SQT  score  was  96  for  Category 
IVA-8  (eligible)  and  91  for  Category  IVC  (ineligible)  accessions  among  high 
school  graduates;  among  nongraduates,  it  was  99  for  Category  1 1 1 B  (eligible) 
and  95  for  Category  IVC  (ineligible).  (The  test  is  standardized  with  7=100 
and  SD=20.)  In  an  earlier  report,  Greenberg  (1980)  reported  a  similar 
pattern  of  SQT  scores  among  FY  1977  Army  accessions  across  nine  jobs. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  we  can  now  look  at  indications  of  career  per¬ 
formance  for  many  of  the  individuals  who  entered  during  the  ASVAB  misnorming. 
Since  most  of  these  measures,  such  as  retention  and  promotion,  are  dependent 
upon  date  of  entry,  we  decided  to  look  at  a  single  cohort--FY  1977  entrants. 
(This  cohort  includes  an  extra  quarter  because  of  the  change  in  government 
fiscal  year,  and  hence  is  the  largest  single-year  cohort  from  that  period.) 
Using  records  that  were  updated  as  of  December  1984,  we  could  examine  mili¬ 
tary  records  for  over  seven  years  of  military  service.  To  permit  an  unbiased 
examination  of  promotion  rates,  those  who  entered  with  an  advanced  pay  grade 
(anything  other  than  E-l)  were  deleted  from  the  data  set. 
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Table  1 

Percent  Attrition  Tor  FT  1976  -  FY  1980  Hale  Accessions  In  Aptitude  Comparison  Groups,  by 
Occupational  Requirement  Level,  Service,  and  bducatlon 


8S8 


*Fewer  than  SO  cases  per  occupation  category. 


Table  2  shows  the  percentage  of  men  from  each  aptitude  comparison  group 
who  were  still  in  service  as  of  December  1984.  From  that  table  it's  apparent 
that  the  inadvertently  enlisted  men  are  just  as  likely  to  now  be  in  the 
career  force  as  are  those  in  the  appropriate  higher-aptitude  comparison 
group.  Although  retention  rates  are  generally  higher  in  the  more  demanding 
occupations  (which  are  regarded  as  more  desirable),  no  consistent  aptitude- 
by-requirements  interaction  emerges. 

A  more  sensitive  index  of  career  performance  is  paygrade  achieved. 
Early  paygrabes  are  awarded  pretty  much  in  lock-step  fashion  (although  there 
are  considerable  differences  across  services  as  to  when  the  steps  are  taken), 
but  promotions  above  E-4  are  increasingly  competitive,  for  those  FY  1977 
entrants  in  our  aptitude  comparison  groups  who  were  still  in  service  in 
December  1984,  Table  3  shows  the  proportion  that  had  attained  E-5  or  better, 
and  Table  4  shows  the  proportion  that  had  attained  E-6  or  better.  (Because 
of  service  differences  in  promotion  policies,  a  floor  effect  in  the  Air  Force 
£-6  data  makes  £-5  attainment  more  useful  for  examining  performance  within 
that  service.) 

These  paygrade  data  are  the  first  we  have  examined  that  show  consistent 
mean  differences  favoring  the  higher-aptitude  groups.  Even  here,  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  not  large.  Analyses  of  the  proportion  of  accessions  still  in  ser¬ 
vice  that  attained  a  paygrade  of  £-5  or  higher  found  no  significant  differ¬ 
ence  at  p< .01  and  only  a  single  difference  (for  Marine  Corps  high  school 
graduates  in  low  requirement  occupations)  significant  at  p<.05.  E-6  differ¬ 

ences  attain  significance  only  (1)  in  the  Army  among  high  school  graduates  in 
occupations  with  low  demands  (p<.01)  and  (2)  in  the  Navy  for  graduates  in 
medium-demand  occupations  ( p< .05 )  and  nongraduates  in  high-demand  occupations 
(p<.01).  Moreover,  it  should  be  recognized  that  advancement  is  not  based  on 
on-the-job  performance  alone;  individual  scores  on  written  tests  for  advance¬ 
ment  are  weighed  and,  in  some  cases,  minimum  scores  on  aptitude  tests  such  as 
the  AFQT  are  required  as  well.  In  this  light,  observed  differences  in 
advancement  appear  real,  but  surprisingly  small. 

Overall,  we  can  make  only  a  few  generalizations  at  this  point  about  the 
type  of  jobs  in  which  low-aptitude  individuals  perform  best.  They  are  less 
likely  than  higher-aptitude  men  to  become  attrition  cases  within  low-  and 
medium-demand  occupations,  but  there  is  no  consistent  pattern  with  regard  to 
occupation  type  for  the  retention  and  promotion  measures.  What  we  can  say 
about  “when"  low-aptitude  recruits  perform  well  is  that  they  look  quite 
acceptable  when  one  looks  at  attrition  or  retention  figures  within  an  educa¬ 
tion/occupation  group.  They  look  less  impressive  when  ti.  analyst  examines 
attainment  of  higher  NCO  ranks,  but  even  here  advancement  appears  to  depend 
more  on  occupation  type  within  a  service  than  on  aptitude  category. 
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Percent  of  FY  1977  Male  Accessions  Still  In  Service  as  of  Oecewber  19S4  Who  Had  Achieved  Paygrade  E-5 
or  Higher,  by  Occupational  Requ*re**ent  level.  Service  and  Education,  for  Selected  Aptitude  Groups 
(N  appears  in  parentheses) 
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‘Sign if icantly  different  from  higher-aptitude  comparison  group  at  p<.05. 
“Significantly  different  from  higher-aptitude  comparison  group  at  p<.01. 
&Fewer  than  50  cases  per  occupation  category. 


Enlistment  and  Utilization  of  High-Aptitude  Recruits 

Janice  H.  Laurence  and  Elizabeth  F.  Schneider 
Human  Resources  Research  Organization 

High-aptitude  personnel  are  an  important  element  in  the  overall  manning  of 
our  military  forces.  In  fiscal  year  (FY)  1984  alone,  over  123, U00  persons 
scoring  in  AFQT  Categories  I  and  II  (the  upper  35  percent  of  the  distribution) 
were  accessed  into  the  active  enlisted  forces. 

Concerns  over  the  cessation  of  banner  recruiting  tines,  the  quality  demands 
imposed  by  increasing  military  specialization  and  complex  weaponry,  and 
increased  competition  fron.  the  private  sector  for  quality  youth  lead  to  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  efficient  utilization  of  high-aptitude  military  personnel. 

Host  studies  addressing  issues  of  manpower  quality  have  focussed  on  persons 
scoring  within  the  upper  half  of  the  ability  distribution  as  a  single  entity. 
This  researcn  represents  a  departure  fron  this  tactic  by  examining  the  enlist¬ 
ment,  assignment,  and  performance  of  individuals  within  the  various  aptitude 
levels  traditionally  labeled  as  "quality"  personnel.  More  specifically,  this 
paper  compares  the  historical  proportions  enlisted,  assignment  patterns,  and 
military  performance  of  h i gh- ( AFQT  Categories  I  and  II)  and  average-aptitude 
(AFQT  categories  1 1 1 A  and  1 1  IB)  personnel. 

Historical  Enlistment  Trends.  Approximately  five  percent  of  the  current 
18  to  23  year  old  male  youth  population,  is  in  AFQT  Category  I,  35  percent  is 
in  Category  II,  and  34  percent  is  i r.  Category  III  (Department  of  Defense, 
1982).  As  Table  1  shows,  from  the  early  1950s  tnrough  the  present,  the  Defense 
Department  has  exceeded  the  national  percentage  within  Categories  I  through  III 
combined.  However,  DoD's  proportion  of  very  high-aptitude  personnel  (parti¬ 
cularly  within  Category  I)  has  not  remained  consistently  better  than  the 
national  average.  Very  high  quality  it  seems,  was  easier  to  come  by  when  the 
draft  was  in  effect.  Prior  to  the  All-Volunteer  Force  (AVF),  DoD  was  exceeding 
the  national  percentage  of  Category  1  male  youth  by  as  much  as  four  percent. 


Tab*  1 

Percent  Distribution  o»  Male  Recruits  (AH  Services  Combined)  by 
AFQT  Category,  FY  1952-13 
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With  the  advent  of  the  AVF  ard  continuing  today,  there  are  proportionally  fewer 
very  high-aptitude  youth  in  the  military  than  in  the  general  population.  The 
percentage  of  male  recruits  scoring  in  AFQT  Category  I  has  dropped  to  as  low  as 
2.6  in  FY  1981.  In  FY  1984  OoO's  percentage  was  3.8,  still  below  that  of  the 
male  youth  population. 


Assignment  of  High  and  Average  Aptitude  Recruits.  The  assignment  patterns 
of  FY  1979  through  1983  male  high-  and  average-aptitude  recruits  across  jobs  of 
low,  nedium,  and  high  skill  requirements  are  presented  below  in  Tables  2A-2D. 
Nine  of  the  10  DoO  occupation  codes  were  placed  in  the  various  skill  requirement 
or  job  difficulty  categories  according  to  their  mean  ASVAB  composite 
requirements  (Sticht  &  Caylor,  1982)  as  follows: 


Low 

Infantry 

Service/Supply 


Medium 

Administrative 

Electrical/Mechanical  Repair 
Craftsmen 


High 

Electronics  Repair 
Comumcations 
Medical  Corps 
Other  Technical 


The  "Hon-Occupational''  category  was  omitted  from  the  present  analyses. 

Overall,  across  all  Services,  there  was  an  inverse  relationship  between  the 
nroportion  of  male  recruits  and  AFOT  category  for  low  skill  level  jobs.  That 
is,  there  were  177.  Category  Is,  27%  Category  Its,  32%  Category  1 1 1 As ,  and  39% 
Category  IUBs  in  low  difficulty  jobs.  This  pattern  held  among  ed”cation 
groups.  This  inverse  relationship  was  also  found  among  medium  difficulty  jobs, 
though  the  differences  between  the  four  aptitude  groups  were  not  as  pronounced. 
For  high  skill  requirement  jobs,  tne  relationship  was  direct.  That,  is,  the 
higher  the  aptitude  category,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  recruits  assigned 
within  those  occupational  areas.  The  proportions  of  Category  I  HR  to  Category  I 
recruits  within  high  cognitive  skill  requirement  Jobs  were  187,  277,  337,  and 
48%,  respectively. 

Interesting  findings  emerged  when  the  data  were  examined  across  job  skill 
requirements  within  AFQT  categories.  First,  as  one  might  expect,  with  increas¬ 
ing  job  skill  demands,  there  was  a  higher  proportion  of  Category  1  recruits, 
with  177  in  low,  357  in  medium,  and  48%  in  high  difficulty  jobs.  This  pattern 
did  not  hold  for  any  other  aptitude  group  examined. 

Most  AFQT  Category  II  males  were  assigned  to  medium  skill  jobs  (40%), 
followed  by  high  (337)  and  then  low  (277).  Yet  another  pattern  was  shown  among 
job  difficulty  levels  for  AFOT  Categories  1 1 1 A  and  1 1 1 B  recruits.  Most  of  these 
average-aptitude  personnel  served  in  medium  skill  requirement  occupational  areas 
followed  by  low  and  then  high  skill  jobs. 

Although  the  above  comments  are  generalizations  drawn  across  Services, 
Tables  2A-2D  show  that  the  Services  differed  somewhat  in  their  assignment 
patterns  for  high-  and  average-aptitude  personnel.  Furthermore,  there  were 
dramatic  Service  differences  in  the  proportions  of  recruits  of  various  aptitude 
categories  assigned  among  low,  medium,  and  high  skill  occupations.  Such  Service 
differences,  perhaps,  can  be  attributed  in  large  part  to  the  variation  in 
Service  specific  missions,  job  structure,  and  aptitude  mixes.  The  Army  and 
Marine  Corps,  for  example,  have  more  combat  or  low  skill  requirement  jobs  while 
the  llavy  and  Air  Force  have  a  greater  proportion  of  highly  technical  jobs. 
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Table  2A  (AAMT)  Table  »  (MATT) 

ar  and  Percent  of  FT  1979-1983  Male  Recruits  by  Occupational  Area  Nunber  and  Percent  of  FT  1979-1983  Male  Recruits  by  Occupational  Area 

Technical  Skill  Requirement.  AFQT  Cateqory  and  Education  Level  Technical  Skill  Requirement.  AFQT  Cateqory  and  Education  level 


As  Table  2A  shows,  for  the  Army,  there  was  no  linear  relationship  between 
the  proportion  of  Category  I  recruits  and  job  difficulty.  While  most  (45% ) 
Category  Is  were  in  high  cognitive  demand  jobs,  low  rather  than  medium  demand 
jobs  had  the  second  highest  proportion.  For  Category  II  through  1 1  IB  Army 
recruits,  the  low  skill  demand  requirements  had  the  highest  proportion  of 
recruits.  High  demand  jobs  had  the  second  highest  proportion  of  Category  II 
recruits,  though  for  the  average-aptitude  recruits  their  secondary  concentration 
was  in  medium  skill  jobs. 

The  Marine  Corps  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  Army  in  terms  of  assignment  of 
recruits  within  jobs  within  various  skill  requirements.  Category  I  recruits 
were  concentrated  in  high  jobs  (38%) ,  followed  by  medium  (33%) ,  and  then  low 
(30%).  For  Category  II  through  1 1 18  recruits  reverse  trends  were  found  with  the 
greatest  proportion  in  low,  then  medium,  then  high  difficulty  jobs. 

The  Navy  showed  the  greatest  proportion  of  recruits,  in  all  examined  cate¬ 
gories,  in  medium  skill  requirement  jobs  (i.e.,  56%  of  Category  Is;  49%  of 
Category  IIs;  54%  of  Category  1 1 1 As  and  60%  of  Category  1 1  IBs) .  The  smallest 
proportion  of  all  categories  were  found  in  low  skill  jobs  (i.e.,  3%  of  Category 
Is;  6%  of  Category  IIs;  11%  of  Category  IIIAs;  and  16%  of  Category  1 1  IBs) . 

Finally,  the  Air  Force  showed  an  easily  comprehendable  assignment  pattern 
within  aptitude  categories.  For  both  Category  I  and  II  recruits  the  pattern 
was,  most  in  high  jobs  (61%  and  44%,  respectively)  and  least  in  low  skill  jobs 
(9%  and  17%,  respectively).  The  order  of  job  difficulty  types  among  Category 
IIIAs  was  medium  (53%),  high  (25%)  and  low  (22%);  for  Category  1 1  IBs  it  was 
medium  (61%),  low  (27%)  and  high  (12%). 

Attrition  and  Job  Difficulty.  Twelve-month  attrition  rates  for  FY 
1979-1983  male  recruits  were  calculated  (by  education)  within  each  AFQT  category 
and  technical  skill  requirement  cell  and  are  presented  below  in  Tables  3A-3D. 
Chi-squares  (1x3s)  were  computed  across  job  difficulty  levels  for  each  AFQT 
category.  Additional  chi-squares  (1x4s)  were  computed  across  AFQT  categories 
within  each  job  difficulty  level.  All  analyses  were  run  separately  by  educa¬ 
tion.  Alpha  was  set  at  the  .05  level. 

Overall,  a  trend  toward  the  highest  attrition  rates  in  low  skill  require¬ 
ment  occupation  areas  and  the  lowest  attrition  rates  in  high  skill  requirement 
areas  emerged  for  all  aptitude  categories  and  education  levels.  SignificantY^s 
however  were  not  found  consistently  across  Services  or  education  levels.  For 
the  Army,  significant^(2s  were  found  for  AFQT  Categories  I  through  1 1 1 B  among 
high  school  graduates,  nongraduates,  as  well  as  for  both  education  groups 
ombined.  For  the  Navy,  a  significant  relationship  between  attrition  rate  and 
job  difficulty  was  found  only  for  Category  I  nongraduates.  There  were  no  such 
significant  relationships  for  the  Marine  Corps.  Significant  relationships 
emerged  again  for  the  Air  Force  for  nongraduates  in  all  four  aptitude 
categories. 

Generally,  aptitude  did  not  have  an  overwhelming  influence  on  attrition 
within  job  difficulty  levels.  Significant  differences  were  found,  however,  for 
Army  nongraduates  within  each  skill  requirement  level  and  for  the  Army  total 
education  group  within  the  high  and  low  job  demand  areas.  Though  the  Army 
showed  an  inverse  linear  relationship  between  AFQT  category  and  attrition,  the 
actual  rate  differences  between  contiguous  categories  were  small.  (Of  course 
one  must  keep  in  mind  that  very  small  percentage  differences  could  actually 


account  for  large  numbers  of  "attritees") .  The  significant  differences  in 
attrition  among  aptitude  categories  most  likely  resulted  from  the  relatively 
greater  attrition  differences  between  extreme  aptitude  categories  (i.e.,  between 
AFQT  Category  I  and  1118). 

Hot  only  was  there  a  lack  of  statistical  significance  between  attrition  and 
aptitude  category  within  the  various  job  skill  demand  levels  but  inspection  for 
"non-significant"  trends  showed  little  as  well.  Similar  to  the  Army,  Air  Force 
data  showed  an  AFQT  category-attrition  rate  inverse  linear  relationship. 
Statistical  significance,  however,  was  found  only  among  nongraduates.  Again, 
thoughts  were  computed  across  all  four  aptitude  categories  it  appears  that  the 
differences  were  mainly  between  the  extremes--Categones  I  and  1 1  IB. 

Concluding  Note.  Since  the  study  of  high-aptitude  military  personnel  is 
yet  in  its  beginning  stages,  extensive  generalizations  cannot  (and  should  not) 
be  drawn  from  these  analyses.  Respite  this  caveat,  the  assignment  differences 
and  attrition  rates  of  high-  and  average-aptitude  personnel  among  jobs  of 
various  skill  requirements  have  been  an  informative  first  step  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  utilization  of  high-aptitude  personnel.  Service  differences  in 
assignment  patterns  and  attrition  rates  within  job  difficulty  levels  abound. 
Regardless  of  such  differences  in  the  Services  and  their  job  requirements,  high- 
and  average-aptitude  personnel  are  assigned  differentially  within  the  various 
skill  demand  occupational  areas.  Furtnermore,  for  high-  and  average-aptitude 
recruits  there  are  some  tendencies  toward  higher  attrition  rates  in  low  skill 
jobs.  A  clearer  picture  of  the  relationship  between  job  difficulty  or  complex¬ 
ity  may  emerge  by  using  a  taxononomy  independent  of  Service  selection  and 
classification  standards  and  the  broad  DoD  occupational  area  categorizations. 
These  and  further  analyses  may  have  important  implications  for  a  more  efficient 
distribution  and  matching  of  available  talent  within  jobs,  and  overall  more 
effective  use  of  limited  resources. 
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Happing  Predictors  to  Criterion  Space:-  Overview 
Norman  G.  Peterson 

Personnel  Decisions  Research  Institute 
Introduction 

Our  applied  problem  is  to  expand  the  presently  measured  predictor 
space  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  accurately  selecting  persons  for  the 
U.S.  Army  and  appropriately  classifying  those  persons  into  jobs  or  Milita¬ 
ry  Occupational  Specialities  (MOS).  In  this  paper,  I  describe  the  strate¬ 
gy  we  have  adopted,  the  thinking  behind  the  strategy,  and  some  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  following  our  strategy.  A  fuller  description 
can  be  found  in  Peterson,  1985. 

As  you  all  know,  the  U.S.  Army  presently  has  a  lot  of  jobs  and  hires, 
almost  exclusively,  inexperienced  and  untrained  persons  to  fill  those 
jobs.  One  implication  of  these  obvious  facts  is  that  a  highly  varied  set 
of  individual  differences’  variables  must  be  put  into  use  to  stand  a 
reasonable  chance  of  improving  the  present  level  of  accuracy  of  predicting 
training  performance,  job  performance,  and  attrition/retention  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  proportion,  if  not  all,  of  those  jobs.  Much  less  obvious  is  the 
particular  content  of  that  set  of  individual  differences  variables,  and 
the  way  the  set  should  be  developed  and  organized;  or  put  another  way,-  how 
the  predictors  should  be  mapped  onto  the  criterion  space. 

Theoretical  Approach 

We  have  approached  this  problem  by  adopting  a  construct-oriented 
strategy  of  predictor  development,  but  with  a  healthy  leavening  from  the 
content-oriented  strategy.  Essentially,  we  endeavored  to  build  up  a  model 
of  predictor  space  by  (a)  identifying  the  major,  relatively  independent 
domains  or  types  of  individual  differences’  constructs  that  existed;  (b) 
selecting  measures  of  constructs  within  each  domain  that  met  a  number  of 
psychometric  and  pragmatic,  criteria,  and  (c)  further  selecting  those 
constructs  that  appeared  to  be  the  "best  bets"  for  incrementing  (over 
present  predictors)  the  prediction  of  the  set  of  criteria  of  concern 
(i.e.,-  training/job  performance  and  attrition/retention  in  Army  jobs). 
Ideally,  the  model  would,  we  hoped,  lead  to  the  selection  of  a  finite  set 
of  relatively  independent  predictor  constructs  that  were  also  relatively 
independent  of  present  predictors  and  maximally  related  to  the  criteria  of 
interest.  If  these  conditions  were  met,  then  the  resulting  set  of  mea¬ 
sures  would  predict/all  or  most  of  the  criteria,  yet  possess  enough  hete¬ 
rogeneity  to  yield  powerful,  efficient  classification  of  persons  into 
different  jobs/The  development  of  such  a  model  also  had  the  virtue  that 
it  could  be  at:  least  partially  "tested"  at  many  points  during  the  research 
effort,  and/not  just  at  the  end,  when  all  the  predictor  and  criterion  data 
are  in.  for  example,  we  could  examine  the  covariance  of  newly  developed 
measures-  with  one  another  and  with  the  present  predictors,  notably  the 
ASVAB/  If  the  new  measures  were  not  relatively  independent  of  ASVAB  and 
measures  from  other  domains  as  predicted  by  the  model,  then  we  could  take 
steps  to  correct  that.  Also,  by  constructing  such  a  visible  model,  we 
thought  that  modifications  and  improvements  could  be  much  more  straightfo¬ 
rwardly  implemented. 
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Figure  1  presents  an  illustrative,  construct-oriented  model  and  is 
presented  in  order  to  represent  the  model  in  abstract.  Note  that  both  the 
criterion  and  predictor  space  are  depicted.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  of 
Project  A  is  devoted  to  describing  and  defining  the  job  performance  crite¬ 
rion  and  we,  on  the  predictor  side,  have  made  much  use  of  the  information 
coming  from  those  efforts. 

If  this  illustrative  model  were  to  be  developed  and  tested  with  data, 
then  the  network  of  relationships  on  the  predictor  side,  the  criterion 
side,  and  between  the  two  could  be  confirmed,  disconfirmed,  and/or  modi¬ 
fied.  It  goes  without  saying,  but  1  will  say  it  anyway,  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  models  must  be  done  very  carefully  and  conservatively,  and 
subjected  frequently  to  reality  testing.  We  have  kept  this  firmly  in 
mind,  Note,  however,  that  the  possession  of  such  a  model  enables  one  to 
state  fairly  clearly  why  such  a  predictor  is  being  researched,  and  to 
check  quickly,  at  least  rationally,  whether  o'  not  the  addition  of  a 
predictor  is  likely  to  improve  prediction. 

Finally,  ‘he  model  is  depicted  as  a  matrix  with  a  hierarchical  arran¬ 
gement  of  both  the  rows  and  columns.  We  have  found  it  very  useful  to 
employ  this  hierarchical  notion,  since  it  allows  us  to  think  in  terms  of 
appropriate  levels  of  specificity  for  a  particular  problem  as  we  do  the 
research,  or  for  future  applications  of  measures. 

We  began  our  research  with  a  general  kind  of  model,  very  much  like 
the  one  presented  in  Peterson  and  Bownas  (1982).  That  is,  we  conceived  of 
the  predictor  space  as  divided  into  several  domains  with  major,  relatively 
independent  constructs  falling  into  each  domain.  At  this  early  point  in 
the  research,  we  were  most  concerned  with  thinking  about  the  predictor 
space  in  a  way  guided  by  past  research  that  would  also  provide  "handles,” 
if  you  will,  for  us  to  approach  our  particular  applied  problem.  We  formed 


Criteria 

Training  Job  Task  Attrition/ 

Performance  Performance  Retention 

Predictors  Pass/  Test  Atten*  Comtco  Specific  finish  Reen-  Early 

fail  Grades  dance  Tasks  Tasks  Term  list  Discharge 


Verbal  «•  N 
Cognitive  Nunerical  H  H 

Spatial 

Precision 
Psychcmotor  Coordination 
Dexterity 

Dependabi l i ty 
Temperament  Dominance 

Sociability 

Realistic 
Interests  Artistic 

Social 


M  H  l  l  l 


N  H  H  l  L 


FIGURE  T.  Illustrative  Construct-Oriented  Model 
•Denotes  expected  strength  of  relationship,  High,  Medina,  low. 
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three  domain  teams  to  be  responsible  for  broad  pieces  of  this  predictor 
space  model,  to  wit:  a  “non-cognitive"  team  for  temperament,  biographical 
data,  and  vocational  interest  variables;  a  "cognitive"  team  for  cognitive 
and  perceptual  variables;  and  a  "psychomotor"  team  for  psychomotor  variab¬ 
les. 

literature  Review.  The  domain  teams  began  with  a  large-scale  litera¬ 
ture  review.  Within  each  area,  the  teams  carried  out  essentially  the  same 
steps.  These  were:  1)  compile  an  exhaustive  list  of  possibly  relevant 
reports,  articles,  books  or  other  sources;  2)  review  each  source  and 
determine  its  relevancy  for  the  project  by  examining  the  title  and  ab¬ 
stract  (or  other  brief  review);  3)  obtain  the  sources  identified  as  rele¬ 
vant  in  the  second  step;  and  4)  for  relevant  materials,  carry  out  a 
thorough  review  and  transfer  relevant  information  onto  special  review 
forms  developed  for  the  project. 

Within  the  first  step,  several  activities  were  carried  out  to  insure 
as  comprehensive  a  list  as  possible.  Several  computerized  searches  of 
relevant  data  bases  were  done.  In  addition  to  the  computerized  searches, 
we  obtained  reference  lists  from  recognized  experts  in  each  of  the  areas, 
emphasizing  the  most  recent  research  in  the  field.  We  also  obtained 
several  annotated  bibliographies  from  military  research  laboratories. 
Finally,  we  scanned  the  last  several  years’  editions  of  research  journals 
that  are  frequently  used  in  each  ability  area  as  well  as  more  general 
sources  such  as  textbooks,  handbooks,  and  appropriate  chapters  in  the 
Annual  Review  of  Psychology. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  sources  identified  as  described  above  were 
not  relevant  to  our  purpose.  These  non-relevant  sources  were  weeded  out 
in  Step  2.  After  obtaining  the  relevant  sources,  these  were  reviewed  and 
two  forms  were  completed  for  each  source:  an  Article  Review  form  and  a 
Preaictor  Review  form  (several  of  the  latter  form  could  be  completed  for 
each  source.)  These  forms  were  designed  to  capture,  in  a  standard  format,- 
the  essential  information  from  the  reviewed  sources,  which  varied  conside¬ 
rably  in  their  organization  and  reporting  styles.  Tne  output  of  the 
literature  search,-  in  the  form  of  the  completed  review  forms  and  copies  of 
the  actual  sources,  served  as  input  to  several  later  steps. 

Expert  Judgments.  One  of  these  steps  was  the  identification  of  a  set 
of  predictor  constructs  that  met  a  number  of  psychometric  and  practical 
criteria.  There  were  twelve  such  criteria  used  to  evaluate  constructs, 
like  reliability,  criterion-related  validity,  robustness  and  ease  of  admi¬ 
nistration  procedures,  etc.  At  least  two  researchers  evaluated  each 
construct  on  these  twelve  factors,  using  five  point  scales,  and  these 
evaluations  guided  the  selection  of  53  predictor  constructs. 

Definitions  of  these  selected  constructs  were  written  and  descriptive 
materials  (psychometric  data,  validity  evidence,  and  illustrative  items) 
were  prepared.  These  materials  were  used  in  an  expert  judgment  process 
wherein  35  experienced  personnel  and  research  psychologists  estimated  the 
"true  validity"  of  each  of  the  53  predictor  constructs  for  each  of  72  Army 
enlisted  criteria.  These  72  criterion  descriptions  were  prepared  hv 
Project  A  researchers  who  were  focusing  on  describing  the  job  per-ormance 
of  Army  enlisted  ranks.  (See  Wing,  Peterson,  and  Hoffman,  1984,  for  a 
complete  description  of  this  expert  judgment  process.) 

These  expert  judgments  proved  to  be  highly  reliable  (the  reliability 
of  the  pooled  raters’  estimates  of  validity  of  each  construct  for  each 
criterion  was  over  .90),  and  factor  analysis  of  their  ratings  provided  our 
first  model  of  the  predictor  space.  Figure  2  shows  that  model.  This 
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29.  Rate  Control 
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34.  Aiming 
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FIGURE  2.  Hierarchical  Hap  of  Predictor  Space 
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FIGURE  3.  Pilot  Trial  Battery  Measures  of 
the  Modeled  Predictor  Space 
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model  represents  the  predictor  structure  in  terms  of  their  covariances 
with  each  other  based  on  their  judged  validity  relationships  to  dimensions 
of  Army  enlisted  criteria. 

Test  Construction.  Figure  2  served  as  a  blueprint  of  sorts  for  our 
test  construction  efforts.  The  three  domain  teams  set  about  writing  tests 
and  inventories  to  measure  the  constructs  shown  there.  He  went  through  a 
fairly  extensive  process  of  writing  (or,,  in  the  case  of  computerized 
tests,  programming)  instruments,  trying  them  out  at  Army  sites  (HEPS 
and/or  Army  forts),  then  revising  the  instruments  based  on  the  tryout 
results.  After  about  four  such  iterations  (at  Minneapolis  HEPS,  Fts. 
Carson,  Campbell,  and  Lewis),  we  possessed  a  set  of  instruments  collecti¬ 
vely  labeled  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  That  set  of  measures  is  shown  in 
Figure  3. 

Note  that  the  measures  are  slotted  into  the  cluster  and  factor  space, 
insuring  that  we  adequately  operationalized  the  model.  Note  also  that  one 
measure,  "cannon  shoot",  is  included  and  it  measures  Movement  Judgment,  a 
variable  that  was  not  originally  included.  It  was  added  because  it  seemed 
to  be  a  variable  that  was  important  for  a  variety  of  combat  arms  HOS,  but 
had  escaped  our  notice  because  of  a  dearth  of  research  on  such  a  variable. 

This  Pilot  Trial  Battery  consumed  approximately  six  and  one-half 
hours  of  testing  time  and  the  entire  battery  was  administered  to  a  sample 
of  about  250  soldiers  at  Ft.  Knox.  'Test-retest  data  were  also  collected. 
Analyses  of  these  data  were  used  to  further  revise  the  measures  and  to 
reduce  the  battery  in  size  so  that  it  could  be  administered  in  four  hours. 
The  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  battery  was  accomplished  by  deleting  some 
tests  entirely  and  by  deleting  items  from  other  tests.  (The  tests  deleted 
were  Reasoning  2,  Shapes,  Path,  and  Orientation  1.)  The  existence  of  the 
predictor  model  proved  especially  helpful  to  those  of  us  faced  with  the 
hard  decision  of  deleting  tests  and  items.  The  impact  of  various  deci¬ 
sions  in  terms  of  coverage  of  the  "predictor  space"  could  readily  be  seen 
and,  along  with  the  tryout  data,  empirically  evaluated. 

This  revised  and  reduced  battery  was  labeled  the  Trial  Battery  and  is 
presently  being  administered  to  a  large  sample  (N=l 1 ,000)  of  soldiers  in 
the  U.S.  and  Europe  in  a  concurrent  validity  study.  In  terms  of  testing 
time,  347.  of  the  battery  is  devoted  to  the  computerized  perceptual/psycho¬ 
motor  measures,  50%  to  cognitive  paper-and-pencil  measures,  and  16%  to 
non-cognitive,  paper-and-pencil  inventories.  Once  the  concurrent  validity 
data  are  in  hand,  we  will  be  able  to  make  some  fairly  definitive  tests  of 
our  model--in  terms  of  its  factorial  structure,  validity,  and  classifica¬ 
tion  efficiency. 
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Using  Microcomputers  for  Assessment:'  Practical 
Problems  and  Solutions 

Rodney  L.  Rosse  and  Norman  Peterson 
Personnel  Decisions  Research  Institute 

Introduction 

"History  repeats  itself"  is  an  adage  that  probably  does  not  apply  to  the 
advances  of  microprocessor  developments.  Given  the  frantic  rate  of  develop¬ 
ment,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  circumstances  could  ever  again  occur  in 
just  the  way  that  they  did  at  the  outset  of  this  effort  in  the  Fall  of  1983. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  any  1986  project  might  be  enhanced  by  considera¬ 
tion  of  both  the  occasional  wisdom  and  sometime  folly  of  our  beginning 
efforts. 

Initially,  even  the  goals  to  be  accomplished  were  far  from  obvious  and  may 
nave  remained  oeyond  our  vision  except  for  the  valuable  help  obtained  through 
visits  to  several  research  centers  doing  advanced  work  in  computerized  test¬ 
ing:  (1)  Air  Force  Human  Resources  laboratory  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base, 
fexas,  (2)  Army  Research  Institute  Field  Unit  at  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama,  (3) 
Naval  Aerospace  Medical  Research  Laboratory,  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  (4)  Army 
Research  Institute  Field  Unit  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky.  Experimental  testing 
projects  using  computers  at  these  sites  had  already  produced  impressive 
developments  which  stimulated  the  ideas  of  the  project  at  hand  and  have 
continued  to  influence  our  work. 

In  this  paper,  we  focus  primarily  on  the  process  we  followed  and  some 
problems  we  encountered  in  hardware  and  software  acquisition  and  development 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  new  predictor  tests  of  abilities  that  could 
best  be  administered  via  microprocessors. 

Hardware  Acquisition  and  Development 

Much  of  the  detail  of  the  planned  products  was  yet  to  evolve  at  the  point 
of  acquisition  of  the  first  six  machines  so  that  we  had  to  focus  upon  more 
general  objectives.  It  was  clear  that  we  wished  to  accomplish  several  things 
which  were  either  difficult  or  impossible  to  accomplish  with  paper-and-pencil 
testing.  Specifically,  we  required  the  ability  to  have  a  very  high  degree  of 
precision  in  stimulus  presentation  and  a  high  degree  of  control  of  respondent 
behavior.  Dependent  variables  were  specifically  expected  to  include  precision 
in  timing  of  stimulus  presentation  and  response  speed. 

Microprocessor.  The  choice  of  which  microprocessor  to  use  for  the  preliminary 
development  was  not  obvious.  The  arrays  of  available  microcomputer  devices 
were,  at  the  time,  in  transition  from  earlier  machines  which  used  the  first 
popular  microprocessor  chips  (i.e.,  8080  or  Z-80)  into  a  newer  variety  of 
options  created  oy  the  influence  of  IBM's  entry  into  the  market  with  their 
"PC"  employing  the  newer  8088,  8086-7  chips.  With  the  newer  machines  came 
more  flexible  operating  systems  (e.g. ,  DOS  1  or  DOS  2). 

A  computer  designed  for  portable  use  was  deemed  to  be  a  highly  desirable 
characteristic  because  the  machines  were  to  be  frequently  disassembled, 
carried  to  new  locations,  and  reassembled  by  non-technical  personnel.  Such 
portable  machines  had  been  available  only  briefly  so  that  little  reported 
experience  with  them  was  available. 
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We  acquired  six  machines  made  by  Compaq  (TM)  which  appeared  to  suit  the 
need.  They  were  among  the  “newer"  types  of  machines  which  used  a  variation  of 
the  MS-DOS  operating  system.  They  were  equipped  with  standard  game  adapters 
which  permitted  the  analog  inputs  from  “off-the-shelf"  joysticks  and  boolean 
input  from  game  button  switches. 

The  choice  was  specifically  made  to  avoid  using  color  in  the  visual  dis¬ 
plays  for  at  least  two  reasons:  (1)  the  certainty  of  individual  differences 
in  color  vision  among  military  recruits,  and  (2)  dread  of  the  prospects  of 
attempting  to  calibrate  video  colors  for  standardization  of  presentation. 
Accordingly,  we  precluded  the  possibility  of  directly  investigating  the  value 
of  stimulus  effects  in  color  presentation. 

The  graphics  capability  of  the  Compaq  microcomputer  proved  to  be  minimally 
acceptable  for  the  applications  which  were  to  come.  In  graphics  mode,  the 
pixels  (or  dots)  on  the  screen  are  organized  into  200  rows  and  640  columns. 
More  recently,  several  computers  of  the  “personal"  computer  type  are  offering 
400  rows  with  640  columns  which  should  provide  improved  resolution. 

Very  accurate  timing  of  events  occurring  in  the  testing  process  was  essen¬ 
tial.  Initially,  timing  was  accomplished  by  two  means:  (1)  accessing  the 
calendt '  clock  that  is  available  in  any  machine  which  uses  MS-DOS  (or  the 
variations  of  MS-DOS  that  are  sold  under  computer  tradenames),  and  (2)  use  of 
calibrated  software  loops.  Without  delving  too  far  into  technical  details, 
those  two  options  eventually  presented  some  difficulties  because  of  time 
consumption  in  the  process  of  obtaining  the  time.  For  instance,  the  computer 
CPU  often  had  to  be  tied  up  with  timing  events  when  other  work  required  being 
done  in  the  timed  interval. 

A  wonderful  solution  to  the  timing  problem  eventually  presented  itself  in 
what  the  computer  people  call  a  “real -time-clock"  which  can  be  added  to  the 
"IBM-type“  microcomputers  for  as  little  as  $50.  Operating  on  a  small  battery 
it  maintains  the  correct  date  and  time  even  when  the  computer  is  turned  off. 
With  appropriate  software,  the  “real-time-clock"  device  allows  the  timing  of 
events  accurately  to  the  nearest  1/1000-th  of  a  second  with  negligible  loss 
of  computer  time  in  the  reading.  (The  sub-program  used  in  our  projects  will 
read  the  time  in  approximately  1/3000-th  of  a  second.) 

Peripheral  Devices  for  Response  Acquisition:  Response  Pedestal.  The  initial 
choices  in  the  hardware  configuration  for  a  "testing  station"  proved  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  "stimulus  side",  i.e.,  the  controlled  presentation  to  the 
subject.  The  standard  keyboard  and  the  "off-the-shelf"  joysticks  were  hope¬ 
lessly  inadequate  for  the  "response  side."  Computer  keyboards  leave  much  to 
be  desired  as  response  acquisition  devices— particularly  when  response  laten¬ 
cy  is  a  variable  of  interest.  Preliminary  trials  using,  say,  the  "D"  and  "L" 
keys  of  the  keyboard  for  "true"  and  "false"  responses  to  items  was  trouble¬ 
some  with  naive  subjects.  Intricate  training  was  required  to  avoid  individual 
differences  arising  from  differential  experience  with  keyboards.  Moreover, 
the  software  had  to  be  contrived  so  as  to  flash  a  warning  when  a  respondent 
accidentally  pressed  any  other  key.  The  "off-the-shelf"  joysticks  were  sadly 
lacking  in  precision  of  construction  such  that  the  score  of  a  respondent 
depended  heavily  upon  which  joystick  she/he  was  using. 

We  came  up  with  a  plan  for  a  "response  pedestal"  which  consisted  of 
readily  available  electronic  parts.  A  prototype  of  the  device  was  obtained 
from  a  local  engineer.  (See  Figure  1.)  It  had  two  joysticks,  a  horizontal 
and  a  vertical  sliding  adjuster,  and  a  dial.  The  two  joysticks  allowed  either 
left  or  right  hand  usage.  The  sliding  adjusters  permitted  two-handed  coordin- 
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Custom-designed  response  pedestal 


ation  tasks.  The  dial  permitted  respondent  selections  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  new  popular  "mouse1  devices  that  are  sold  for  "personal  computers." 

The  response  pedestal  had  nine  button-switches,  each  of  which  was  to  be 
used  for  a  particular  purpose.  Three  buttons  (BLUE,  YELLOW,  and  WHITE)  were 
located  near  the  center  of  the  pedestal  and  were  used  for  registering  up  to 
3-cho’ce  alternatives.  Also  near  the  center  were  two  buttons  (RED)  which  were 
mostly  used  to  allow  tne  respondent  to  step  through  frames  of  instructions 
and,  for  some  tests,  to  “fire"  a  “weapon"  represented  in  graphics  on  the 
screen. 

Of  notable  interest  was  the  placement  of  the  button-switches  which  were 
called  “HOME"  with  respect  to  the  positions  of  other  buttons  used  to  register 
a  differential  response.  The  “HOME"  buttons  required  the  respondent's  hands 
to  be  in  the  position  of  depressing  all  four  of  the  “HOME"  buttons  prior  to 
presentation  of  an  item  to  which  (s)he  would  respond.  This,  it  is  believed, 
offered  advantages  of  control  of  attention  and  control  of  hand  position  for 
measurement  of  response  latency.  Using  appropriately  developed  software,  we 
were  able  to  measure  total  response  time  but  also  to  break  it  down  into  two 
parts:  (1)  "decision  time"  which  is  defined  as  the  interval  between  onset  of 
stimulus  and  release  of  the  "HOKE"  keys,  and  (2)  “movement"  time  which  is  the 
subsequent  interval  to  the  registering  of  a  response.  It  was  possible,  where 
cf  interest,  to  even  tell  quite  reliably  whether  the  respondent  used  a  left 
hand  or  a  right  hand  to  respond  since  (s)he  almost  invariably  would  release 
the  “HOKE"  buttons  on  the  side  of  the  preferred  hand  first. 

The  rotary  switch  marked  "SELECTOR"  in  Figure  1  was  an  inconvenience  that 
was  required  by  our  initial  choice  of  “game-adapter"  for  reading  analog 
input.  The  game  adapter  initially  chosen  allowed  only  four  inputs  and  the 
response  pedestal  had  seven  analog  outputs:  2  inputs  for  each  of  two  joy¬ 
sticks,  two  sliding  adjusters,  and  one  rotary  adjuster  called  the  "DIAL." 
The  "SELECTOR"  was  used  to  select  which  analog  devices  were  to  be  operative 
for  a  particular  test  item.  The  final  design  for  the  response  pedestal  in¬ 
cluded  a  game-adapter  with  the  capability  of  eight  analog  inputs  and  the 
"SELECTOR"  switch  was  happily  omitted. 

Joysticks.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  regarding  the  response  pedestal 
design  arose  from  the  initial  choice  of  joystick  mechanisms.  He  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  joystick  design  is  a  complicated  and,  in  this  case,  a  somewhat 
controversial  issue.  Variations  in  tension  or  movement  can  defeat  the  goal  of 
standardized  testing.  While  "high-fidelity"  joystick  devices  are  available, 
they  can  cost  thousands  of  dollars  apiece  which  was  prohibitively  expensive 
in  the  quantities  that  were  to  be  required  for  this  project.  The  first 
joystick  mechanism  that  was  used  in  the  response  pedestals  was  an  improvement 
over  the  initial  "off-the-shelf"  toys  that  predated  the  pedestals.  It  had  no 
springs  whatsoever  so  that  spring  tension  woulo  not  be  an  issue.  It  had  a 
small,  light  weight  handle  so  that  enthusiastic  respondents  could  not  gain 
sufficient  leverage  to  break  the  mechanism.  It  was  inexpensive. 

Unfortunately,  this  joystick  had  a  "wimpy"  feeling  which  was  greatly 
lacking  in  "face-val idi ty"  (or,  as  Hilda  Wing  dubbed  it,  "f l st-val idi ty") 
from  the  Army's  ooint  of  view.  It  was  felt  that  the  joystick  was  so  much  like 
a  toy  that  it  would  not  command  respect  of  the  respondents.  It  was  the 
contention  of  a  minority  of  us  that  our  "wimpy"  device  had  "construct  fideli¬ 
ty"  in  that  it  would  do  a  perfectly  adequate  job  of  testing  the  constructs 
that  were  targeted. 

The  joystick  mechanism  had  to  be  changed.  Joysticks  of  every  conceivable 
variety  and  type  of  use  were  considered.  We  learned  about  viscous  dampening. 


friction,  tension,  and  even  something  calleo  “stict’on."  Ultimately,  a 
joystick  device  was  fashioned  with  a  light  spring  for  cantering  and  a  sturdy 
handle  with  a  bicycle  handle-grip.  It  had  sufficient  ‘'fist-validity“  to  be 
accepted  by  all  (or  almost  all)  and  it  was  sufficiently  precise  in  design 
that  we  were  unable  to  detect  any  appreciable  “machine11  effects  in  fairly 
extensive  testing. 


Software  Development 

We  wish  to  turn  attention  now  to  the  issues  of  software  development.  There 
were  no  "package  programs"  available  to  administer  computerized  tests.  The 
selection  of  strategy  for  organizing  and  programming  the  needed  software  was 
to  fall  upon  ourselves.  We  had  three  general,  operational  objectives  in  mind 
for  the  software  to  be  produced:  (1)  as  far  as  possible,  it  should  be  trans¬ 
portable  to  other  microprocessors;  (2)  it  should  require  as  little  interven¬ 
tion  as  possible  from  a  test  administrator  in  the  process  of  presenting  the 
tests  to  subjects  and  storing  the  data;  and,  (3)  it  should  enhance  the 
"standardization"  of  testing  by  adjusting  for  hardware  differences  across 
computers  and  response  pedestals. 

Primary  Language.  We  chose  to  prepare  the  bulk  of  the  software  using  the 
Pascal  language  as  implemented  by  Microsoft,  Inc.  There  were  certain  advan¬ 
tages  to  this  in  that  Pascal  is  a  common  language  and  it  is  implemented  using 
a  compiler  that  permits  modularized  development  and  software  libraries.  As 
computer  languages  go,  Pascal  is  relatively  easy  for  others  to  read  and  it 
can  be  implemented  on  a  variety  of  computers. 

Some  processes,  mostly  those  which  are  specific  to  the  hardware  configura¬ 
tion  had  to  be  written  in  IBM-PC  assembly  language.  Examples  of  these  include 
the  interpretation  of  the  response  pedestal  inputs,  reading  of  the  real-time- 
clock  registers,  calibrated  timing  loops,  and  specialized  graphics  and  screen 
manipulation  routines.  For  each  of  these  identified  functions,  a  Pascal- 
callable  “primitive"  routine  with  a  unitary  purpose  was  written  in  assembly 
language.  The  functions  were  designed  to  be  simple  and  unitary  in  purpose  so 
as  to  be  easily  reproducible  for  other  machines. 

Strategy.  The  overall  strategy  of  the  software  development  is  worth  dis¬ 
cussing.  It  quickly  became  clear  that  the  direct  programming  of  every  item  in 
every  test  by  one  person  was  not  going  to  be  very  successful  either  in  terms 
of  time  constraints  nor  in  terms  of  quality  of  product.  For  the  sake  of 
making  it  possible  for  each  researcher  to  contribute  his/her  judgment  and 
effort  to  the  project,  it  was  necessary  to  plan  so  as  to  take  the  “program¬ 
mer"  out  of  the  step  between  conception  and  product  as  much  as  possible. 

The  testing  software  modules  were  designed  as  "command  processors"  which 
interpreted  relatively  simple,  problem  oriented  commands.  These  were  organ¬ 
ized  in  ordinary  text  written  by  the  various  researchers  using  word  proces¬ 
sors.  Many  of  the  commands  were  common  across  all  tests.  For  instance,  there 
were  commands  that  permitted  writing  of  specified  text  to  "windows"  on  the 
screen  and  controlling  the  screen  attributes  (brightness,  background  shade, 
etc).  A  command  could  hold  a  display  on  the  screen  for  a  period  of  time 
(measured  to  1/100-th  second  accuracy).  There  were  commands  which  caused  the 
program  to  wait  for  the  respondent  to  push  a  particular  button  on  the  pedes¬ 
tal.  Some  of  the  commands  were  specific  to  particular  item  types.  These 
commands  were  selected  and  programmed  according  to  the  needs  of  a  particular 
test  type.  For  each  item  type,  we  would  decide  upon  the  relevant  stimulus 


properties  to  vary  and  build  a  command  that  would  allow  the  item  writer  to 
quickly  construct  a  set  of  commands  for  items  which  she/he  could  then  inspect 
on  the  screen. 

Thus,  entire  tests  were  constructed  and  experimentally  manipulated  by 
psychologists  who  could  not  program  a  computer. 

The  strategies  for  developing  commands  have  evolved  and  improved  over  the 
period  of  development.  Eventually,  the  commands  became  almost  "language-like" 
with  syntax  forms  analogous  to  some  of  the  common  statistical  packages  like 
SPSS  or  SAS  that  are  availaole  on  "main-frame"  computers. 

Hardware  Testing  and  Calibration.  One  of  the  most  useful  software  develop¬ 
ments  relates  to  the  testing  and  calibration  of  the  hardware,  necessary  for 
purposes  of  standardization.  A  complete  hardware  testing  and  calibration 
process  can  be  undertaken  oy  test  monitors  each  time  a  machine  is  powered  up, 
It  checks  the  timing  devices  and  screen  distortion,  and  calibrates  the  analog 
devices  (joysticks,  sliding  adjusters,  dial)  so  that  measurement  uf  movement 
will  be  the  same  across  machines.  It  also  permits  the  software  adjustment  of 
the  height  to  width  ratio  of  the  screen  display  sc  that  circles  no  not  become 
ovals  or,  more  importantly,  the  relative  speed  of  moving  displays  remains 
und°r  control  regardless  of  vertical  or  horizontal  travel. 

Concluding  Remarks 

In  the  end,  we  were  able  to  put  together  a  portable,  complete  testing 
session  lasting  approximately  1-1/2  hours  where  very  naive  respondents  can 
complete  the  test  with  little  or  no  intervention  from  a  test  monitor.  The 
data  is  automatically  stored  and  “backed-up”  on  diskettes  in  a  form  readily 
transferrable  to  a  "main-frame"  for  analysis.  Except  for  occasional  calibra¬ 
tion  or  contingencies,  the  test  monitor  needs  only  to  turn  the  computers  on 
and  put  the  respondents  in  front  of  them. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  gratifying,  we  have  found  that  the  soldiers 
tested  via  this  method  have  generally  preferred  computerized  testing  to 
paper-and-pencil  testing.  He  have  not  gathered  ha*-d  data  on  this  aspect,  but 
base  our  conclusions  on  observation  of  the  soldiers  while  taking  the  battery 
and  their  comments  to  us  after  completing  the  battery.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to 
novelty  alone,  but  we  feel  it  may  also  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  tests 
themselves  plus  the  fact  that  the  soldier,  in  large  part,  is  in  control  of 
the  testing  process  her/himself.  They  control  the  pacing  of  instructions  for 
the  tests  and,  for  some  tests,  the  pacing  of  item  presentation.  No  admin¬ 
istrator  tells  them  when  to  begin'  and  when  to  stop,  and  they  are  not  in  "lock 
step"  with  a  larger  group.  We  view  this  state  of  affairs  as  highly  desirable 
for  personnel  selection  testing. 
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Personnel  Decisions  Research  Institute 

One  of  the  main  goals  of  the  Army  Research  Institute’s  (ARI’s)  Project  A 
is  to  develop  new  predictor  measures  to  supplement  the  Armed  Services  Voca¬ 
tional  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB).  In  this  paper,  we  describe  10  new  computer¬ 
ized  perceptual  and  psychomotor  predictor  tests  that  were  pilot  tested  last 
fall  and  are  currently  being  validated  in  a  large-scale  concurrent  validation 
study. 

The  Computer  Battery 

Toquam,  Dunnette,  Corpo.  and  Houston,  (1985)  have  described  the  proce¬ 
dures  used  to  identify  target  constructs  for  cognitive-perceptual  predictor 
test  development,  and  to  determine  which  of  these  constructs  would  be  measured 
via  paper-and-pcncil  tests  and  which  would  be  measured  via  computer.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  similar  procedure,  members  of  the  Project  A  research  team  working  m 
the  psychomotor  ability  dcmain  identified  two  psychomotor  ability  constructs 
for  piedictor  test  development.  Since  measurement  of  both  of  these  constructs 
required  that  subjects  be  presented  with  a  moving  stimulus  object,  it  was 
decided  that  all  psychomotor  tests  would  be  presented  on  the  computer. 

In  total,  computer  tests  were  developed  for  seven  constructs  (i.e.,  five 
cognitive-perceptual  ability  constructs  and  two  psychomotor  ability  con¬ 
structs).  To  measure  these  seven  constructs,  10  new  computer  tests  were 
developed.  The  constructs  and  tests  are  listed  in  Table  1.  As  Table  1  shows, 
two  tests  each  were  developed  to  assess  reaction  time,  perceptual  speed  and 
accuracy,  and  precision/steadiness,  while  one  test  each  was  developed  to 
assess  the  remaining  four  constructs.  (Complete  descriptions  of  each  test  are 
available  from  the  authors  upon  request.) 


TABLE  1 

Target  Construct*  and  Computer  Tests 


X«ac-t_construst; _ BeXialiion _ 

Testis) _ 

Reaction  T»=e 

The  ability  to  detect  a  wirple  stimulus  quickly 

Staple  "section 
Tise 

Choice  Reaction 

Ttae 

Perceptual  Speed 
and  Accuracy 

The  ability  to  compare  tvo  stinuli  and  to  determine  quickly 
ard  accurately  whether  they  are  the  sane  or  different 

Perceptual  Speed 
and  Accuracy 
Target 

Identification 

Heaory 

The  ability  to  encode  and  Ftorc  information,  and  then 
retrieve  that  information  quickly  and  accurately 

Short  Ters 

Meeory 

Number  Facility 

The  ability  to  perfom  staple  nueericai  operations  (e.g., 
addition,  subtraction,  sultiplication,  oivision)  quickly  and 
accurately 

Rusher  Meaory 

Movement 

Judgment 

The  ability  to  judge  the  kovesent  speed  end  direction  of  an 
object  and  to  determine  when  {or  whether)  that  object  will 
reach  a  9i.en  DOint  in  space 

Cannon  Shoot 

Multilinb 

Coordination 

The  ability  to  coordinate  the  uce  of  two  or  »ore  ltabs 
(eg.,  two  ha  ids,  two  feet,  a  hand  and  a  foot,  etc.)  to 
perform  a  task 

Target 

Tracking  2 

Steadiness/ 

Precision 

The  ability  to  sake  fine  coordinated  sovesents  in  response 
to  a  roving  stimulus  object 

Target 

Tracking  1 
Target  Shoot 
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Pilot  Testing 

During  test  development,  several  pilot  tests  of  portions  of  the  computer 
battery  were  conducted  at  Ft.  Carson,  Ft.  Lewis,  and  the  Minneapolis  Military 
Enlistment  Processing  Station.  A  more  extensive  pilot  test  of  the  entire 
battery  was  then  conducted  last  fall  at  Ft.  Knox. 

The  purpose  of  the  pilot  testing  was  to  ensure  that  the  tests  satisfied 
three  criteria  for  administration  in  the  Project  A  concurrent  validation 
study.  First,  we  wanted  to  ensure  that  the  10  tests  were  reliable.  Second, 
we  wanted  to  make  certain  that  the  tests  did  not  overlap  greatly  with  the 
ASVAB.  Finally,  we  wanted  to  ensure  that  the  computer  tests  themselves  are 
not  highly  intercorrelated,  since  our  goal  is  to  measure  seven  distinct  abili 
ty  constructs  with  these  10  tests. 


Method 


Subjects 

Subjects  included  256  first-term  Army  enlisted  personnel  stationed  at  Ft. 
Knox.  Subjects  were  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  MOS.  All  subjects  had  been  in 
the  service  between  one  and  two  years  at  the  time  of  testing. 

Procedure 

When  subjects  arrived  in  the  computer  testing  room,  they  were  asked  to 
take  a  seat  at  a  testing  station.  They  were  told  that  the  computer  tests  were 
self-administering  so  they  could  work  at  their  own  pace.  They  were  instructed 
to  read  the  instructions  carefully,  ask  questions  if  they  encountered  any 
problems,  and  try  their  hardest. 

fwo  weeks  later,  121  of  the  subjects  returned  for  retesting.  They  were 
given  the  same  instructions  that  they  had  received  two  weeks  earlier  and  asked 
to  complete  the  entire  computer  battery  a  second  time. 

Results 


Scoring 

Responses  on  computer  tests  may  be  used  to  compute  numerous  scores.  For 
example,  responses  to  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy  items,  may  be  summarized 
using  average  decision  time,  average  movement  time  and  average  total  response 
time  across  all  items  or  across  only  those  items  in  which  the  subject  responds 
correctly.  The  average  response  for  each  of  these  may  consist  of  the  mean, 
the  median  or  a  trimmed  mean  computed  by  deleting  the  fastest  and  slowest 
response  times.  Other  dependent  measures  derived  from  this  test  include  the 
slope  and  intercept  which  are  computed  by  regressing  the  subject’s  response 
time  against  some  specified  item  parameter  such  as  item  length.  Finally, 
percent  correct  can  be  used  as  a  dependent  measure  for  each  subject. 

In  total,  for  the  10  tests,  168  different  test  scores  were  computed. 
Preliminary  analyses  of  the  reliability  of  each  score  and  the  intercorrela¬ 
tions  among  the  various  scores  within  each  test  were  used  to  reduce  this  list 
to  19  test  scores  (see  Table  2).  These  19  scores  received  more  extensive 
analyses. 

Rel iabilitv 

Table  2  contains  the  split-half  and  test-retest  reliability  for  each  test 
score.  Tne  majority  of  split-half  reliabilities  exceeded  .80,  and  only  two 
are  less  than  .70.  As  expected,  the  test-retest  reliabilities  are  lower  than 
the  split-half  reliabilities.  Five  test  scores  have  test-retest  reliabilities 
less  than  .35.  In  general,  those  test  scores  with  low  test-retest 


TABLE  2 


Characteristics  of  the  19  Computer  Test  Scores 


Test  Score 


COGNITIVE-PERCEPTUAL  TESTS 

Simple  Reaction  Tine  -  Kean  Rt 
Choice  Reaction  Tine  -  Mean  Rt 
Perc  Speed  S  Acc  -  Pet  Correct 
Perc  Speed  &  Acc  -  Mean  RT 
Fere  Speed  6  Acc  -  Slope 
Perc  Speed  i  Acc  -  Intercept 
Target  Idei.t  -  Pet  Correct 
Target  Idcnt  -  Mean  RT 
Short  Tera  Menory  -  Pet  Correct 
Short  Tern  Menory  -  Kean  RT 
Short  Tern  Menory  -  Slope 
Short  Terra  Menory  -  Intercept 
Number  Menory  -  Pet  Correct 
Number  Menory  -  Mean  Oper  RT 
Cannon  Shoot  -  Tine  Score 

PSYCHOMOTOR  TESTS 

Target  Tracxmg  1  -  Kean  Log  Dist 
Target  Tracking  1  •  Mean  Log  Dist 
Target  Shoot  -  Mean  Tine  to  Fire 
Target  Shoot  -  Mean  ^g  Dist 


overlap 

Reliability  with  ASVAB. 


rsh 

rtt 

SHC 

Uniqueness 

.90 

.37 

.07 

.83 

.  89 

.56 

.09 

.80 

.83 

.59 

.14 

.69 

.96 

.65 

.06 

.  )0 

.38 

.67 

.09 

.79 

.74 

.55 

.11 

.63 

.84 

.  19 

.05 

.79 

.96 

.67 

.16 

.<50 

.72 

.34 

.  10 

.62 

.94 

.78 

.06 

.88 

.52 

.47 

.01 

.51 

.84 

.74 

.11 

.73 

.63 

.53 

.40 

.23 

.95 

.33 

.62 

.88 

.66 

.02 

.86 

97 

.  63 

.23 

.74 

97 

.77 

.17 

.80 

91 

.48 

,06 

.85 

8b 

.58 

.11 

.75 

reliability  are  percent  correct  scores  or  scores  with  low  split-halt 
reliability. 

Overlap  with  the  ASVA8 

The  squared  multiple  correlation  (SMC)  between  each  lest  score  and  the  10 
ASVAB  subtests  is  also  displayed  in  Table  2.  These  SMCs  have  been  adjusted 
for  shrinkage.  Only  for  one  test,  Number  Memory,  does  the  SMC  exceed  .25. 

The  median  SMC  across  all  19  test  scores  is  .10. 

Table  2  also  shows  the  uniqueness  for  each  test  score.  This  value  repre¬ 
sents  an  index  of  the  unique  (i.e,  uncorrelated  with  the  ASVAB)  reliable 
variance  of  each  test  score.  It  is  computed  by  subtracting  the  SMC  with  the 
ASVAB  from  the  split-half  reliability.  All  but  two  of  the  uniquenesses  in 
Table  2  exceed  .60.  This  information  indicates  that  these  10  tests  have  much 
unique,  reliable  variance  that  may  contribute  to  the  prediction  of  jcb  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Overlap  among  the  Computer  Tests 

Table  3  contains  the  intercorrelations  among  the  19  computer  test  scores. 
Well  over  half  the  intercorrelations  between  scopes  on  different  tests  are 
less  than  .25,  indicating  that  the  various  tests  are  measuring  several  dif¬ 
ferent  abilities. 

To  determine  how  we  had  fared  in  measuring  our  target  constructs,  a 
principal  axis  factor  analysis  was  executed.  Variables  included  17  of  the 
computer  test  scores  (two  variables,  Perceptual  Speed  &  Accuracy  Mean  RT  and 
Short  Term  Memory  Mean  RT  were  withheld  from  the  analysis  since  they  corre¬ 
lated  .82  and  .83  with  Perceptual  Speed  &  Accuracy  Slope  and  Snort  Term 
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Memory  Intercept,  respectively),  scores  from  the  10  paper-and-pencil  tests 
descrioed  by  Toquam  et  al .  (1985),  and  scores  from  the  10  ASVAB  sub-tests. 

The  sample  included  only  those  168  subjects  for  whom  complete  data  from  all 
three  sets  of  tests  were  available,  factor  solutions  were  rotated  using  the 
VAR  I MAX  method. 

The  7-factor  solution  was  judged  the  most  interpretable.  Significant 
loadings  (i.e,  greater  than  .35)  for  each  test  score  on  each  factor  are  shown 
in  Table  4.  Based  on  the  factor  loadings,  we  named  Factors  I -VI I  general 
ability,  spatial  ability,  psychomotor  ability,  general  accuracy,  basic 
processing  speed,  number  facility,  and  a  response  style  factor,  respectively. 
For  four  of  the  seven  factors  (psychomotor  ability,  general  accuracy,  basic 
processing  speed,  and  the  response  style  factor),  no  paper-and-pencil  tests 
load  significantly  on  these  factors.  All  but  one  of  the  tests  with  signifi¬ 
cant  loadings  on  the  spatial  ability  factor  were  paper-and-pencil  tests. 

Both  the  ASVAB  and  the  computer  battery  included  tests  with  significant 
loadings  on  the  other  two  factors,  general  ability  and  number  operations; 
however,  the  only  computer  test  scores  with  significant  loadings  on  these 
factors  was  Number  Memory.  Thus,  once  again,  Number  Memory  appears  to  be  the 
only  computer  test  that  overlaps  significantly  with  the  ASVAB. 

Some  of  the  factors  that  include  computer  tests  are  moderately  similar  to 
thp  target  constructs  that  we  set  out  to  measure  with  the  computer  battery. 
Basic  processing  speed,  for  example,  contains  measures  from  three  target 
constructs-  reaction  time,  perceptual  speed  and  accuracy,  and  memory. 

The  number  facility  factor  includes  Number  Memory  test  scores,-  as  we  had 
hoped,  and  also  includes  the  Coding  Speed  and  Number  Coerations  sub¬ 
tests  from  the  ASVAB.  Finally,  the  psychomotor  ability  factor  includes 
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measures  of  both  our  target  psychomotor  ability  constructs,  multilimb 
coordination  and  steadiness/precision, 

As  Table  4  shows,  the  time  score  from  Cannon  Shoot  failed  to  load  signif¬ 
icantly  on  any  of  the  five  factors.  This  indicates  that  the  movement  judgment 
ability  tapped  by  this  test  differs  from  the  abilities  assessed  by  the  other 
computer  tests.  This  Drovides  Indirect  evidence  that  the  movement  judgment 
test  is  measuring  a  unique  perceptual  ability,  as  we  had  hoped  it  would. 
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Discussion 


All  of  the  tests  except  Simple  Reaction  Time  yielded  at  least  one  test 
score  with  split-half  reliability  in  excess  of  .80  and  test-retest  reliability 
in  excess  of  55.  Thus,  we  met  our  first  goal,  wmch  was  to  ensure  that  all 
the  computer  tests  attained  adequate  levels  of  reliability. 

Our  second  goal  wa'  to  ensure  that  the  new  computer  tests  were  not 
redundant  with  the  ASVA8.  SMCs  between  the  19  test  scores  and  the  ASVAB 
tended  to  oe  quite  low.  Uniquenesses  indicated  that  the  computer  tests  had 
tne  potential  to  contribute  a  great  deal  of  unique,  reliable  variance  to  the 
prediction  of  job  performance.  Thus,  we  also  met  our  second  goal. 

Analyses  designed  to  evaluate  the  intercorrelations  among  the  new  tests 
showed  that  tne  various  tests  generally  shared  little  common  variance.  Re¬ 
sults  from  a  factor  analysis  indicate  that  there  were  at  least  five  (and 
probably  six)  different  ability  factors  underlying  performance  on  the  10 
tests;  these  factors  are  moderately  similar  to  the  target  constructs  we  set 
out  to  measure.  It  is  important  to  note  here  that  results  from  the  factor 
analysis  must  be  considered  tentative  at  best  because  the  sample  size  includes 
only  168  subjects.  Data  obtained  from  the  ongoing  concurrent  validity  study 
with  over  10,000  subjects  will  provide  us  with  more  stable  information  about 
our  constructs  and  the  relationships  among  those  constructs. 

Generally,  we  felt  that  the  tesults  of  the  pilot  testing  indicated  that 
only  minor  modifications  were  required  in  the  tests  prior  to  concurrent  vali¬ 
dation  testing.  Our  observations  of  subjects  during  pilot  testing  suggested  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  instructions  for  virtually  all  of  the  tests.  The 
split-half  reliability  data  indicated  that  several  of  the  tests  could  be 
shortened  without  any  significant  impact  on  test  reliability.  Finally,  there 
was  some  evidence  (not  discussed  in  this  paper,  but  noted  m  McHenry  &  McGue, 
1985)  that  the  two  Target  Tracking  Tests  should  be  made  more  difficult  and 
that  the  Target  Shoot  Test  should  be  made  easier.  Aside  from  these,  few 
modifications  were  made  in  the  computer  battery  prior  to  concurrent  validation 
testing.  (See  Toquam,  Dunnette,  Corpe,  McHenry,  Keyes,  McGue,  Houston, 

Russell  &  Hanson,  1985,  for  more  detailed  information  regarding  changes  in  the 
computerized  perceptual  tests.) 

Presently,  concurrent  validation  tasting  is  winding  down.  By  the  '"iddle 
of  next  month,  we  will  have  collected  predictor  and  criterion  data  on  almost 
10,000  first-term  Army  enlisted  personnel  in  19  M0S.  It  is  our  hope  that  at 
this  time  next  year,  we  will  be  able  to  present  some  initial  validity  data  for 
our  10  new  computerized  perceptual  and  psychomotor  tests. 
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ADDING  TO  THE  ASVAB :  COGNITIVE  PAPER-AND-PENCIL  MEASURES 


Jody  L.  Toquam,  Marvin  D.  Ounnette,  VyVy  A.  Corps,  and 
Jams  Houston 

Personnel  Decisions  Research  Institute 
Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  (1)  identify  the  cognitive/ 
perceptual  ability  constructs  that  supplement  or  provide  information 
about  Army  applicants’  abilities  not  currently  tapped  by  the  Armed 
Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery,  or  ASVAB;  (2)  describe  the 
measures  developed  for  paper-and-pencil  administration  and  the  cogni¬ 
tive/perceptual  constructs  they  are  designed  to  tap:  (3)  describe'test 
development  issues  and  the  factors  used  to  evaluate  the  psychometric 
quality  of  the  new  paper-and-pencil  measures:  and  (4)  report  the 
relationships  between  scores  on  the  ASVAB  and  scores  on  the  new  paper- 
jnd-pencil  tests.  Information  about  the  cognitive/perceptual  measures 
designed  for  computer  administration  are  described  in  McHenry  and 
Toquam  (1985). 

Before  describing  the  new  tests,  we  first  examine  the  content  of 
the  current  military  selection  and  classification  battery,  the  ASVAB, 
ar.d  then  provide  a  brief  review  of  the  process  involved  in  identifying 
the  constructs  for  inclusion  in  the  Pilot  Trial  Battery.  (The  Pilot 
Trial  Battery  is  the  term  used  for  the  battery  of  experimental  tests 
administered  at  Minneapolis  MEPS,  Fort  Carson,  Fort  Campbell,  Fort 
Lewis,  and  Fort  Knox.  This  battery  includes  twelve  paper-and-pencil 
measures  -  ten  cognitive  and  two  non-cognitive,  and  ten  computerized 
measures  -  seven  cognitive/perceptual  and  three  psychomotor.) 

The  current  military  selection  and  classification  battery,  the 
ASVAB,  contains  ten  subtests.  Scores  on  four  of  these  are  used  to 
calculate  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT)  score  which  is 
used  to  determine  qualification  for  entrance  into  the  Army.  Scores  on 
the  ten  subtests  are  used  in  different  combinations  to  determine 
applicants’  qualifications  for  different  military  occupational  spe¬ 
cialties  (MOS).  Results  from  a  factor  analysis  of  ASVAB  scores  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  battery  assessed  verbal  ability,  speeded  performance, 
quantitative  ability,  and  technical  knowledge  (Kass,  Mitciiell,  Grafton 
&  Wing,  1982), 

Peterson  (1983)  describes  the  activities  involved  in  identifying 
ability  constructs  that  supplement  information  obtained  frem  the 
ASVAB.  Those  activities  included  a  review  of  the  literature  which  was 
used  to  impose  structure  on  the  domain  (i.e.,  establish  a  cogni¬ 
tive/perceptual  abilities  taxonomy)  and  then  to  summarize  validity 
data  for  the  different  types  of  ability  constructs.  This  information 
was  input  to  the  expert  judgment  task.  All  of  this  information  was 
used  to  identify  cogni Li  ve/perceptual  ability  constructs  that  tap 
abilities  relatively  independent  of  those  measured  by  the  ASVAB  and 
that  may  be  used  to  improve  the  Army’s  selection  and  classification 
decisions  process. 

Cognitive/perceptual  ability  constructs  selected  for  inclusion  in 
the  Pilot  Trial  Battery  and  their  designated  priorities  (in 
parentheses)  are:  (1)  Spatial  Visualization  -  Rotation  and  Scanning; 
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(2)  Spatial  Visualization  -  Field  Independence;  (3)  Spatial 
Orientation;  (4)  Inauction  -  cigural  Reasoning;  (5)  Reaction  Time  - 
Processing  Efficiency;  (6)  Memory  -  Number  Operations;  (7)  Memory  - 
Short  Term  Memory;  (8)  Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy. 

Determining  the  Method  of  Administration 

In  this  section,  we  review  the  factors  that  influenced  our  deci¬ 
sion  to  measuie  a  particular  construct  via  paper-and-pencil  or  via 
computer.  The  first  factor  concerns  the  construct  oefinition  and  the 
dependent  measures  suggested  by  that  definition.  For  example,  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  construct,  processing  efficiency,  indicates  that  the 
dependent  measure  involves  the  time  required  to  respond  to  simple 
stimuli.  Such  information  can  only  be  obtained  on  a  computer  because  a 
precise  measure  of  reaction  time  is  required.  Hence,  those  construct: 
that  involve  a  reaction  time  component,  such  as  Processing  Efficiency, 
Perceptual  Speed  and  Accuracy,  and  Memory  were  slated  for  computer 
administration.  McHenry  and  Toquam  (1985)  provide  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  measures  developed  for  computer  administration. 

The  second  factor  involve?  the  cost  related  to  adapting  items  to 
the  computer.  For  example,  test  items  for  such  constructs  as  spatial 
visualization  and  figural  reasoning  involve  detailed  figures  and  ob¬ 
jects.  To  adapt  these  items  to  the  computer  would  require  high  reso¬ 
lution  graphics.  The  cost  for  hardware  capable  of  supporting  such 
graphics  at  the  time  was  prohibitive.  Thus,  we  determined  that 
measures  of  spatial  visualization,  spatial  orientation,  and  induction 
would  be  assessed  via  paper-and-pencil.  He  focus  on  the  development 
activities  and  pilot-test  results  of  the  new  paper-and-pencil  measures 
in  the  remainder  of  this  paper. 

Paper-and-Pencil  Measures:-  Construct  and  Test  Descriptions 

In  this  section,  we  provide  definitions  of  the  constructs,  des¬ 
cribe  criterion  job  performance  areas  or  tasks  that  we  expect  measures 
of  the  constructs  to  predict  and  finally  identify  the  tests  designed 
to  measure  each  construct.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  individual 
tests  are  available  from  the  authors. 

Spatial  Visualization- -Rotation 

This  involves  the  ability  to  mentally  restructure  or  manipulate 
parts  of  a  two-  or  three-dimensional  figure.  It  serves  as  a  poten¬ 
tially  effective  predictor  of  success  in  MOS  that  involve  mechanical 
operations,  construction  and  drawing  or  using  maps.  Two  tests  de¬ 
veloped  to  measure  this  construct  include  Assembling  Objects  and 
Object  Rotation. 

Spatial  Vi sualization- -Scanning 

This  includes  the  ability  to  visually  survey  a  complex  field  and 
to  find  a  pathway  tnrough  it.  According  to  our  expert  judges,  mea¬ 
sures  of  this  construct  are  potentially  effective  as  predictors  of 
success  for  Army  MOS  involving  electrical  or  electronics  operations, 
using  maps  in  the  field,  and  controlling  air  traffic.  The  two  mea¬ 
sures  designed  to  assess  this  construct  in  the  Path  Test  and  the  Maze 
Test. 

Spatial  Visual ization--Field  Independence 
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This  includes  the  ability  to  find  a  simple  form  when  it  is  hidden 
in  a  complex  pattern.  A  measure  of  this  construct  is  expected  to 
predict  success  in  MOS  that  involve  detecting  and  identifying  targets, 
using  maps  in  the  field,  planning  placement  of  tactical  positions,  air 
traffic  control  and  troubleshooting  operating  systems.  The  Shapes 
Test  was  developed  to  measure  this  construct. 

Spatial  Orientation 

This  involves  the  ability  to  maintain  one’s  bearing  with  respect 
to  points  on  a  compass  and  to  maintain  appreciation  of  one’s  location 
relative  to  landmarks  in  the  environment.  From  job  observations 
conducted  in  the  field,  we  expect  measures  of  this  construct  to  pre¬ 
dict  success  in  combat  MOS  that  involve  maintaining  directional  orien¬ 
tation  using  features  of  landmarks  in  the  environment.  Three  tests 
involving  different  orientation  tasks  were  developed  to  assess  this 
construct,  Orientation  1,  Orientation  2,  and  Orientation  3. 

Induction  -  Fiourat  Reasoning 

This  includes  the  ability  to  generate  hypotheses  about  principles 
governing  relationships  among  several  objects.  According  to  the  panel 
of  experts,  measures  of  this  construct  are  effective  predictors  of 
success  in  MOS  involving  troubleshooting,  inspecting,  and  repairing 
electrical,  mechanical,  or  electronic  systems,  analyzing  data,  con¬ 
trolling  air  traffic,  and  detecting  and  identifying  targets.  We 
developed  two  tests  involving  different  tasks  to  assess  abilities  in 
this  construct  area.  These  were  titled  Reasoning  1  and  Reasoning  2. 

Test  Development  Issues 

Two  issues  impacted  on  our  approach  for  developing  the  new  paper- 
and-pencil  measures.  These  include  the  target  population  completing 
the  new  tests  for  selection  and  classification  purposes  and  the  power 
versus  speed  components  of  each  new  test.  We  discuss  each  in  turn 
below.  The  population  completing  these  tests  is  the  same 
population  that  completes  the  ASVA8  to  qualify  for  entrance  into  to 
the  Army.  This  is,  very  generally  speaking,  a  population  composed  of 
predominantly  recent  high  school  graduates,  not  entering  college,  from 
all  geog-aphic  sections  of  the  United  States.  For  our  purposes  the 
target  population  was,  practically  speaking,  inaccessible  during  the 
test  development  phase.  We  were  constrained  to  using  enlisted 
soldiers  to  try  out  the  newly  developed  tests.  The  development  group, 
enlisted  soldiers,  of  course,  represents  a  restricted  sample  because 
they  have  passed  enlistment  standards  and  often  have  completed  basic 
and  advanced  individual  training. 

Differences  between  the  target  population  and  the  sample  avail¬ 
able  to  us,  lead  to  two  major  implications  that  served  as  general 
guidelines  for  test  development  and  pilot  testing  activities.  First, 
the  target  population  includes  a  broad  range  of  abilities,  therefore 
we  attempted  to  develop  test  with  a  broad  range  of  item  difficulties. 
And  second,  the  the  test  development  group,  first-term  enlistees, 
would  be  of  generally  higher  in  ability  than  the  target  population. 
Therefore,  the  overall  difficulty  level  of  the-  test  should  be  somewhat 
higher  (i.e.,the  test  should  be  somewhat  easier)  than  what  it  would 
havo  been  if  we  had  access  to  an  unrestricted  sample  of  the  target 
population. 
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Another  decision  to  be  made  about  each  test  was  its  placement  of 
the  power  vs.  speed  continuum.  Host  psychometricians  would  agree  that 
a  "pure”  power  test  is  a  test  administered  such  that  all  persons 
taking  the  test  are  allowed  enough  time  to  attempt  all  items  on  the 
test,  and  that  a  "pure"  speeded  test  is  a  test  administered  such  that 
no  one  or  very  few  taking  the  test  has  enough  time  to  attempt  all 
items.  In  practice,  there  appears  to  be  a  power/speod  continuum,  most 
tests  fall  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes  on  this  continuum. 

During  the  preliminary  test  development  stage,  we  categorized 
each  test  as  a  power  test,,  speeded  test,  or  combination  of  the  two 
using  our  construct  definitions.  For  example,  using  our  definition  of 
Induction,  we  designed  the  test  items  to  represent  a  very  wide  range 
of  difficulty  levels  and  established  a  generous  time  limit  such  that 
most  subjects  would  have  time  to  complete  all  items.  Thus,  measures 
of  induction  were  designed  to  fall  on  the  power  end  of  the  continuum. 
Our  plan  for  measures  tapping  Spatial  Visualization  -Rotation  and 
Scanning  differed  from  this  in  that  all  items  were  constructed  to  be 
moderately  easy  but  more  restrictive  time  limits  were  imposed.  Thus, 
these  measures  were  intended  to  fall  toward  the  speeded  end  of  the 
continuum. 

For  the  remaining  constructs.  Spatial  Visualization-Field 
Independence  and  Spatial  Orientation,  we  designed  the  measures  using 
the  construct  definitions  to  determine  the  range  of  item  difficulties 
ar.d  to  establish  time  limits.  Following  each  pilot-test  we  examined 
completion  rates  and  item  difficulty  levels  to  assess  how  closely 
performance  on  each  new  test  matched  the  corresponding  construct 
definition  with  regards  to  speed  and  power  components. 

Evaluating  the  Paper-and-Pencil  Tests 

Four  pilot  test  or  tryout  sessions  were  conducted  at  Fort  Carson, 
Fort  Campbell,  Fort  Lewis,  and  Fort  Knox.  In  the  first  pilot-test  at 
Fort  Carson,  about  38  soldiers  completed  each  paper- and-pencil  test. 
The  number  at  Fort  Campbell  was  57  and  at  Fort  Lewis  it  was  118.  At 
Fort  Knox  the  numbers  were  290  for  time  one  and  97  to  126  for  time 
two.  Factors  used  to  evaluate  each  test  at  one  or  more  of  thesp 
pilot-test  sessions  include  the  following;,  construct  validity,  test 
item  characteristics,  and  test  reliability.  Below  we  present  some 
general  findings  for  all  paper-and-pencil  tests. 

One  goal  of  the  the  pilot-test  sessions  was  to  verify  the  con¬ 
struct  validity  of  the  new  measures.  Iherefore,  we  ioentified  pub¬ 
lished  tests  that  measure  constructs  similar  to  our  construct  defini¬ 
tions.  These  published  measures  were  included  in  the  first  three 
pilot-tests.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  general,  most  published 
tests  or  marker  tests  differed  from  the  new  tests  in  item  difficulty 
levels  and  in  tfv;  specific  task  required.  Therefore,  we  did  not 
expect  a  one-fo-ane  correspondence  between  the  new  test  and  its  pub¬ 
lished  marker  test. 

Very  few  of  the  newly  developed  tests  correlated  above  .65  with 
the  designated  marker;  most  correlations  between  new  measures  and 
marker  tests  fell  between  .45  and  .60.  These  values  were  as  expected 
given  the  differences  in  task  requirements  and  in  item  difficulty 
levels  between  the  new  and  marker  tests.  Basically  this  information 
suggested  to  us  that  although  the  tests  did  not  duplicate  their  re¬ 
spective  marker  tests,  they  captured  the  essence  of  the  target  con- 
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struct. 

Another  goal  of  the  pilot-test  sessions  was  to  assess  the  psycho¬ 
metric  characteristics  of  each  new  test.  Following  the  pilot-test 
sessions,  then,  wp  computed  item  difficulty  levels  and  item-total 
correlations  for  each  test.  These  data  were  used  to  modify  test  items 
and  to  adjust  time  limits. 

Results  from  the  first  pilot  test  indicated  that  all  tests  re¬ 
quired  some  modification.  For  example,  completion  rates,  item  dif¬ 
ficulty  levels  and  raw  total  test  scores  suggested  that  some  of  the 
new  measures  may  suffer  from  ceiling  effects.  Thus,  for  Assembling 
Objects,  Object  Rotation,  Path  Test,  and  Orientation  1,  wt  constructed 
new  items  and  adjusted  time  limits  accordingly  to  obtain  the  desired 
difficulty  level.  For  tne  Shapes  Test  and  Haze  Test,  we  modified  test 
items  to  increase  difficulty  levels  and  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
ceiling  effects. 

The  reverse  situation  appeared  on  one  of  the  orientation  tests, 
Orientation  1.  That  is,  item  difficulty  levels  weie  low  or  the  test 
was  more  difficult  than  desired.  We  modified  this  test  by  adding  four 
"easy"  items  and  by  exparding  the  time  limit. 

For  the  remaining  measures,  Orientation  3,  Reasoning  1,  and  Rea¬ 
soning  2  very  few  changes  were  required.  For  example,  item  analysis 
data  revealed  that  for  some  of  the  items,  item-total  correlations  were 
higher  for  a  distractor  than  for  the  correct  response.  These  items 
were  either  modified  or  replaced. 

Subsequent  pilot  tests  indicated  that  the  tests,  in  general, 
required  only  minor  modifications. 

Finally,  we  investigated  the  reliability  or  internal  consistency 
and  the  stability  of  each  new  measure.  To  compute  internal 
consistency  estimates  we  used  a  split  half  procedure.  This  included 
administering  each  test  as  two  separately  timed  halves  and  computing 
the  correlation  between  part  one  and  part  two  for  each  test.  The 
Spearman-Brown  correction  procedure  was  then  used  to  estimate  the 
reliability  for  the  test  as  a  whole.  We  estimated  the  stability  of 
each  test  by  collecting  test-retest  data  on  a  sample  of  about  100 
soldiers  at  Fort  Knox.  A  period  of  two  weeks  separated  the  two  test 
sessions. 

Internal  consistency  and  test-retest  estimates  for  each  test 
appear  in  Table  1.  Results  from  the  Fort  Lewis  pilot-test  indicate 
that  the  split  half  internal  consistency  estimates  range  from  the  high 
70’s  to  the  low  90’s  for  all  tests  with  the  exception  of  Reasoning  2. 
Test-retest  estimates  are  lower  than  the  internal  consistency 
estimates  but  are  at  acceptable  levels  ranging  from  .57  to  ,84.  The 
Reasoning  2  test  once  again  yields  the  lowest  value  of  all. 

Note  that  in  Table  1,  we  have  also  included  internal  consistency 
estimates  for  the  Fort  Knox  sample  computed  using  the  Hoyt  formula, 
and  may  represent  overestimates  for  some  of  the  more  highly  speeded 
tests.  With  the  exception  of  Reasoning  2,  these  values  range  from  the 
low  80’s  to  high  90’s. 
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Overlap  Between  the  New  Measures  and  the  ASVAB 

As  we  above,  the  major  focus  of  this  research  involves 
identifying  and  developing  measures  of  constructs  not  currently 
assessed  in  the  ASVAB.  One  way  to  estimate  the  amount  of  overlap 
between  each  new  measure  and  the  measures  contained  in  the  ASVAB  is  to 
conduct  uniqueness  analyses.  This  procedure  involves  computing  the 
squared  multiple  correlation  between  each  new  test  and  the  ten  ASVAB 
subtests.  The  resulting  value  is  then  subtracted  from  the  reliable 
variance  in  that  new  measure  (in  this  case  we  used  the  reliability 
estimate  computed  using  the  split  half  procedure).  This  value 
represents  an  index  of  the  unique  variance  or  variance  that  is 
uncorrelated  with  scores  obtained  on  the  ASVAB.  Results  from  this 
analysis  are  reported  in  the  final  two  columns  in  Table  1. 

Across  the  ten  new  tests,  the  squared  multiple  correlations  range 
from  .54  to  .19.  It  is  clear  that  some  of  these  tests  are  measuring” 
abilities  tapped  by  ASVAB  subtests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uniqueness 
estimates  which  range  from  .67  to  .34,  indicate  that  the  new  tests  tap 
abilities  independent  from  those  assessed  by  the  ASVAB  subtests. 

In  sum,  results  from  the  uniqueness  analysis  are  essentially  what 
we  would  expect  in  assessing  the  amount  of  overlap  between  groups  of 
tests  that  measure  cognitive/perceptual  abilities.  The  data  are 
encouraging  because  they  indicate  that  we  are  measuring  ability 
constructs  not  currently  assessed  by  the  ASVAB. 
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Measuring  Personal  Attr'butc-s:  Temperament, 

Biodata,  and  Interests 

Leaetta  M.  Hough,  Matt  K.  MrGue,  John  0.  Kamp, 

Janis  S.  Houston,  and  Bruce  N.  Barge 

Personnel  Decisions  Research  Institute 

Overview.  I'm  going  to  describe  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
temperament,  biographical,  and  interest  measures  -  what  we  call  non- 
cognitive  measures  ■  included  in  the  Project  A  predictor  battery.  Non- 
cogmtive  measures  were  included  in  the  predictor  battery  because  of  their 
potential  for  predicting  impoi tant  on-the-job  criteria,  criteria  such  as 
fffort,  Initiative,  Following  Regulations  and  Orders.  Adjustment, 
Leadership,  and  Self-Control. 

The  information  I  will  present  today  suggests;  1)  that  non-cognitive 
predictors  are  likely  to  predict  such  criteria;  in  fact,  more  likely  to 
predict  such  criteria  than  are  other  types  of  predictors;  2)  that  non- 
cognitive  measures  contribute  unioue  variance  to  the  predictor  battery  and 
are,  therefore,  likely  to  contribute  incremental  validity;  3)  that  the  non 
cognitive  measures  we  developed  have  good  psychometric  characteristics, 
they  a*e  mterna'ly  consistent  and  show  high  test-retest  reliability;  and 
4)  that  faking  on  personality  inventories  is  not  the  problem  it  is  often 
assumed  to  be.  Cur  overall  strategy  was-  to  review  the  literature  on 
temperament,  biodata,  and  interest  to  identify  constructs  that  were  likely 
to  be  criterion  valid;  to  obtain  expert  judgments  about  expected  true 
validity  of  those  constructs;  to  develop  measures  of  those  constructs;  to 
remove  or  revise  sensitive  or  objectionable  items;  and  to  evaluate  and 
revise  measures  based  on  their  internal  consistency,  overlap  with  other 
predictors,  and  their  stability  across  time  and  different  motivational 
conditions. 

literature  Review  Results.  Our  review  and  summary  of  the  literature 
indicated  that  the  validity  of  interest  measures  for  important  Army 
criteria  were  in  the  high  .30s.  The  validities  of  biographical  inventories 
for  such  criteria  were  in  the  .20s  and  .30s.  These  results  were  not  too 
d’fferent  from  previous  literature  reviews.  Our  conclusions  for  the 
personality  literature,  however,,  differ  from  some  of  the  other  reviews,  and 
I’d  like  to  describe  these  results  more  thoroughly. 

The  criterion-related  validities  reported  in  the  literature  for  temperament 
constructs  are  shown  in  Table  1.  As  you  can  see,  the  adjustment  criterion, 
which  includes  such  things  as  unfavorable  discharge  and  drug  abuse,  is 
predicted  very  well  by  temperament  measures.  The  predictor  constructs 
Achievement  and  Locus  of  Control  also  predict  .Educational,  Training,  and 
Job  Proficiency  criteria.  Tnese  results  differ  from  those  reported  by 
Guion  and  Gottier  in  their  1965  Personnel  Psychology  article.  Our  results 
are,  however,  similar  to  those  reported  by  Ghiselli  in  his  1973  Personnel 
Psychology  article.  We  believe  the  results  are  explained  by  the  approach 
we  used. 

Our  approach  was  to  develop  a  predictor  taxonomy  and  to  classify 
temperament  scales  into  the  taxon  or  construct  w;th  which  they  were  most 
similar.  We  accomplished  this  classification  by  searching  the  literature 
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Table  1 


Sixxary*  o(  Cruenon  Related  Validities  of  Tcsperencnt  Constructs 


Type  of  Criterion 


Tenperawit 

Job 

Job 

Construct 

E ducat lonal 

Training 

Proficiency 

Involvement 

Adjustment 

Potency  ($urgency> 

.06  (42)b 

.13  (36) 

.07  (65) 

.04  (13) 

Adjustment 

.14  (43) 

.19  (28) 

.11  (65) 

.17  (16) 

[-  .33)  (S2) 

Agreeableness  (Likeability) 

.03  (  9) 

.08  (  5) 

.03  (22) 

-.02  (  5) 

-.03  (  5) 

Dependability 

.13  (24) 

.12  (20) 

.11  (49) 

-14  (15) 

RjJ(tO) 

Intellectance  (Culture) 

.17  (  6) 

.19  (  5) 

.01  (16) 

-.09  (  9) 

(  3) 

Affiliation 

•03  (  5) 

-.02  (  6> 

.09  (  «) 

•  .Q?  (  4) 

Achievetncnt 

|.30j  (  8) 

EH<  *> 

fiZ|(  4) 

-» 

M3|(  $> 

Masculinity 

■fS,  <  8) 

02  (  3) 

TYO  (10) 

-03  '  4) 

-.13  (11) 

locus  of  Control 

[3^  (  1) 

fw)  <  2) 

fi?)(  7) 

El  «o, 

Unclassified  Military  Sv.les 

.15  (  8) 

TIB  (25) 

a  Medians  are  reported  as  the  sirtsary  index. 

b  The  rxsrber  in  parentheses  is  the  nuitier  of  correlations  on  which  the  median  is  based. 
MOTE:  Median  correlations  greater  than  .20  are  indicated  by  a  box. 


for  reported  correlations  between  temperament  scales  and  then  using  these 
correlations  to  categorize  the  temperament  scales  into  the  five  factors 
identified  by  Tupes  and  Christal  (1961)  in  their  peer  rating  research.  We 
then  added  four  constructs  to  the  taxonomy  to  increase  the  homogeneity  of 
the  constructs.  We  also  used  a  taxonomic  system  for  the  criteria.  These 
consisted  of  Educational,  Training,  Gob  Proficiency,  and  Adjustment 
criteria. 

We  then  summarized  the  criterion-related  validities  reported  in  the 
literature  according  to  our  predictor  and  criterion  taxonomies.  Guion  and 
Gottier  did  not  summarize  the  literature  according  to  constructs;  Ghiselli, 
however,  reported  results  only  for  studies  for  winch  he  felt  the  predictor 
was  conceptually  appropriate  for  the  criterion.  Our  literature  review, 
which  summarized  the  reported  validities  according  to  a  data-based 
classification  of  scales  into  constructs,  supports  Ghiselli’^  results  and 
conclusions.  «c  believe  the  construct  approach  highlighted  the  predictor- 
criterion  relationships  by  reducing  the  "noise,"  if  you  will,  and  that  the 
Guion  and  Gottier  approach  masked  such  relationships. 

Fxpert  Judgments  of  True  Validity.  Using  the  construct  reproach,  we 
identified  the  temperament  constructs  that  were  likely  to  yield  good 
criterion-related  validities.  We  then  asked  experts  to  -*stimate  the 
expected  true  criterion-related  validities  of  predictor  constructs  for 
important  Army  criteria.  These  estimated  valid. ties  also  indicated  that 
the  non-cognitive  predictors  were  likely  to  predict  Army  criteria  - 
criteria  such  as  Initiative/Effort,  Following  Regulations  and  Orders, 
Leading  and  Supporting,  Self-Control,  and  others  in  the  ,20s,  ,30s,  and 
even  .40s.  1  might  add  that  the  cognitive  and  psychomotor  measures  were 

not  expected  to  predict  these  criteria  nearly  as  well. 

Development  of  Construct  Measures.  Using  the  results  of  the  literature 
review  and  expert  judgments,  we  identified  "good  bets"  for  predicting 
important  Army  criteria.  We  developed  scales  to  measure  these  constructs. 
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We  wrote  temperament  and  biodata  items  for  the  ABLE,  which  stands  for 
Assessment  of  Background  and  Life  Experiences,  and  we  wrote  interest  and 
biodata  items  for  the  AVOICE,  which  stands  for  Army  Vocational  Interest 
Career  Examination.  We  also  developed  four  "response  validity  scales" 
which  we  called  Social  Desirability,  Poor  Impression,  Self-Knowledge,  and 
Non-Random  Responses  and  included  the  items  in  these  four  response  validity 
scales  in  the  ABLE. 

Ue  next  examined  the  ABLE  and  AVOICE  items  for  sensitivity,  or  the  extent 
to  which  people  might  object  to  the  content  of  the  questions.  The  Army  and 
their  scientific  advisors  also  reviewed  the  items  for  sensitive  content. 

We  revised  or  removed  the  objectionable  items  end  administered  the  A3LE  and 
AVOICE  to  soldiers  at  Ft.  Lewis,  Ft.  Campbell,  and  Ft.  Knox.  After  each 
administration  we  examined  the  psychometric  characteristics  of  the  items 
and  scales  and  revised  them  for  each  subsequent  administration. 

The  last  administration  was  at  Ft.  Knox  where  about  275  soldiers  completed 
the  ABLE  and  AVOICE.  We  evaluated  the  scales  tor  internal  consistency, 
test-retest  reliability,  and  their  unique  contribution  to  the  predictor 
battery.  For  the  A8LE  scales,  the  median  internal  consistency  was  .84, 
with  a  range  of  70  to  .87.  For  the  AVOICE,  the  median  was  .86,  with  a 
range  of  .68  to  .96.  About  125  soldiers  returned  two  weeks  later  to 
complete  the  ABLE  and  AVOICE  a  second  time.  The  madian  test-relest 
coefficient  for  the  ABLE  was  .79,  with  a  range  of  .68  to  .83.  For  the 
AVOICE,  the  median  test-retest  was  .76,  with  a  range  of  .56  to  .86. 
Uniqueness  analyses  we  conducted  show  that  both  the  ABLE  and  AVOICE  share 
very  little  variance  with  the  ASVAB  or  with  the  cognitive  and  psychomotcr 
tests  included  in  the  predictor  battery.  In  short,  the  psychomotor 
characteristics  of  both  the  ABLE  and  AVOICE  are  very  good;  they  are 
internally  consistent,  stable  over  time,  and  likely  to  contribute 
incremental  validity  to  the  predictor  battery. 

Faking  Study.  The  next  issue  we  addressed  was  faking.  The  concern  was 
that  self-report  measures  are  susceptible  tc  intentional  distortion.  We, 
therefore,  conducted  a  faking  study,  the  purpose  of  which  was  1)  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  soldiers  can  distort  their  responses  to 
temperament  and  interest  inventories  when  instructed  to  do  so;  2)  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  ABLE  response  validity  scales  detect 
intentional  distortion;  3)  to  determine  the  eytent  ABLE  response  validity 
scales  can  be  used  to  adjust  nr  correct  scores  for  intentional  distortion; 
and  4)  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  distortion  is  a  problem  in  an 
applicant  setting. 

We  gathered  data  from  125  Army  applicants  peop’e  who  wanted  to  be 
accepted  into  the  Army  and  would  have  a  motive  for  distorting  their 
responses;  we  used  the  Ft.  Knox  data  as  an  honest  comparison  sample;  and  we 
conducted  an  experiment  in  which  soldiers  were  instructed  to  respond 
honestly  or  to  distort  their  responses  in  a  specified  way. 

The  participants  in  the  experimental  group  were  245  enlisted  soldiers  at 
Ft.  Bragg.  We  created  four  faking  conditions:'  fake  good  on  the  ABLE,  fake 
bad  on  the  ABLE,  fake  interest  in  combat  activities  on  the  AVOICE,  and  fake 
interest  in  non-combat  activities  on  the  AVOICE.  We  also  created  two 
honost  conditions:  honest  on  the  ABLE,  and  honest  on  the  AVOICE. 
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The  design  was  a  repeated  measures  with  faking  and  honest  conditions 
counter-balanced.  Thus,  approximately  half  the  experimental  group,  or  124 
soldiers,  completed  the  inventories  honestly  in  the  morning  and  faked  in 
the  afternoon,  while  the  ether  half  (121  soldiers)  completed  the 
inventories  honestly  in  tie  afternoon  and  faked  in  the  morning.  In  summary 
then,  we  had  a  2  x  2  x  2  fixed-factor,  completely  c  -ossed  experimental 
design. 

We  performed  a  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  on  the  ABLE  and  AVOICE 
scales  separately.  All  the  relevant  fake  x  set  interactions  for  the  ABLE 
were  significant  at  the  .01  level,  indicating  that  soldiers  can  distort 
their  responses.  The  fake  x  set  x  order  interactions,  significant  at 
the  .05  level,  indicate  that  the  order  in  which  the  conditions  occurred  nas 
a  significant  effect  on  scores.  We  performed  a  multivariate  analysis  of 
variance  on  the  AVOICE  scales  and  found  similar  results;  people  can  distort 
their  responses  to  an  interest  inventory. 

Another  research  question  was  the  extent  to  which  the  resoonse  validity 
scales  detected  intentional  distortion.  The  results  indicate  that  the 
Social  Desirability  scale  detects  faking  good;  the  effect  size  of  the 
difference  between  the  means  for  the  honest  and  fake  good  conditions  is 
1.02,  or  one  standard  deviation.  The  Poor  Impression  scale  detects  faking 
bad;-  the  effect  size  of  the  difference  between  the  means  for  the  honest  and 
fake  bad  conditions  is  2.67,  or  just  over  two  and  one-half  standard 
deviations. 

We  next  examined  the  extent  to  which  ue  could  use  the  response  validity 
scales,  Social  Desirability  and  Poor  Impression,  to  adjust  ABLE  content 
scales  and  AVOICE  occupational  scales  for  faking.  We  regressed  out  Social 
Desirability  from  the  fake  good  condition  and  Poor  Impression  from  the  fake 
bad  condition.  Table  2  shows  the  median  effect  sizes  between  the  honest 
and  faking  conditions  for  the  ABLE  and  AVOICE  scales  before  and  after 
regressing  out  Social  Desirability  and  Poor  Impression.  The  median 
difference  in  ABLE  scores  between  the  honest  and  fake  good  condition  before 
regressing  out  Social  Desirability  is  .49  or  half  a  standard  deviation. 

That  is,  ABLE  scale  scores  differ  by  about  half  a  standard  deviation  in  the 
fake  good  condition  as  compared  to  tne  honest  condition.  After  regressing 
out  Social  Desirability  from  the  fake  good  condition,  the  ABLE  content 
scales  are  only  .14,  or  just  over  1/10  of  a  standard  deviation,  different 
from  the  honest  condition. 

The  median  difference  in  ABLE  scores  between  honest  and  fake  bad  before 
regressing  out  Poor  Impression  for  is  2.10.  That  is,  ABIE  content  scale 
scores  in  the  fake  bad  condition  differ  by  approximately  two  standard 
deviations  from  ABLE  content  scales  in  the  honest  condition.  However, 
after  regressing  out  Poor  Impression  from  the  scales,  the  difference  is 
less  than  half  a  standard  deviation.  Clearly,  the  response  validity  scales 
Social  Desirability  and  Poor  Impression  can  be  used  to  aojust  scale  scores 
for  the  ABLE  for  intentional  d’stortion.  We  do  not  know,  however,  whether 
the  adjustment  formula  will  cross-val idate  and  be  as  effective  ir,  another 
data  set.  Nor  do  we  know  whether  adjusting  the  scale  scores  improves  the 
criterion-related  validity  of  the  scales.  It  may  be  that  the  unadjusted 
scale  scores  are  more  criterion-valid  than  adjusted  scores. 

We  performed  the  same  computations  for  the  AVOICE  occupational  scales  and 


Effects  of  Regressing  out  Response  Validity  Scales 
(Social  Desirability  and  Poor  lepressicn) 
in  faking  Conditions  for  ABLE  and  AVOICE 


Honest  vs  fake  Good/Ccxrbat 
Effect  Site 

Honest  vs  fake  Bad/Mon* Cwioat 
Effect  Sue 

Before 
Adjust  *>ent 

After 

Adjusttoent 

Before 

Adjustsv*nt 

After 

Adjustment 

ABLE 

Content  Scales 

.49 

.14 

2.10 

.45 

AVOICE 

Con-bat  Scales 

.45 

.33 

.97 

.86 

AVOICE  .53 

Cocrbat  Support  Scales 

.59 

.49 

.34 

Median  values  are 

reoorted. 

found  that  the  results  are  not  nearly  as  impressive.  The  bottom  two  rows 
show  the  ledian  effect  size  of  the  differences  between  the  honest  and 
faking  conditions  before  ana  after  regressing  out  the  appropriate  response 
validity  scale  for  the  AVOICE. 

These  data  demonstrate  that:  1)  people  can  distort,  their  responses  to 
temperament  and  interest  scales,  2)  response  validity  scale*  detect  such 
distortion,  and  3)  the  response  validity  scales  can  be  used  to  adjust 
temperament  scale  scores  for  distortion.  However,  the  question  remains: 

To  what  extent  do  applicants  distort  their  responses?  To  answer  this 
question  we  compared  scale  scores  from  the  Ft.  Bragg  experimental  honest 
condition  and  the  Ft.  Knox  honest  condition  with  the  scale  scores  of 
approximately  120  Army  applicants.  These  comparisons  suggest  that 
applicants  do  not  appear  to  distort  their  responses.  As  shown  in  Table  3, 
the  applicant  means  on  the  temperament  scales  (ABLE  content  scales)  are 
lower  than  one  or  both  of  the  honest  means  nine  out  of  eleven  times.  The 
results  for  the  AVOICE  are  similar.  In  short,-  applicants  do  not  tent  to 
distort  their  responses. 

Summary.  To  briefly  summarize  our  approach  and  results:  we  identified 
constructs  and  developed  measures  of  constructs  that  had  demonstrated 
criterion-related  validity  in  the  past  and  were  judged  by  expects  as  likely 
to  be  criterion-valid  for  important  Army  criteria.  The  measures  we 
developed  contributed  unique  variance  to  the  predictor  battery,  were 
internally  consistent  or  homogeneous,-  and  yielded  reliable  and  stable  scale 
scores  across  time  and  motivational  conditions. 

Our  next  step  is  to  criterion-val idate  these  measures  with  Army  criteria. 
Data  gathering  for  that  is  currently  underway. 


Table  3 


CccfSi'-ison  of  F*.  Bragg  Honest*,,  Ft.  Knox,  and  HEPS  (Applicants)  ABLE  Scales 


Ft.  Bragg 
(Honest)* 

HEPS 

(Applicants) 

Ft. 

Knox 

Total 

A3lE  Scale 

N 

Heart 

N 

Kean 

H 

Hear, 

S.P. 

Response  Validity  Scales 

Socitl  Desirao  lily 

116 

15.91 

121 

16.63 

276 

16.60 

3.21 

(Unlikely  Virtues) 

Self -Knowledge 

116 

29.54 

121 

28.03 

276 

29.64 

3.63 

Nor.- Random  Response 

116 

7.58 

121 

7.79 

276 

7.75 

.64 

Poor  Impression 

116 

1.50 

121 

1.05 

276 

1.54 

1.84 

Content  Scales 

Emotional  Stability 

112 

66.22 

118 

66.03 

272 

65.05 

7.86 

Self-Esteem 

112 

34.7  7 

118 

34.04 

272 

35.12 

5.00 

Cooperativeness 

112 

$3.*3 

118 

54.60 

272 

54.19 

6. OS 

Conscientiousness 

112 

46.37 

lift 

46.49 

272 

48.97 

5.86 

Non-Oehnquency 

112 

53.24 

118 

54.36 

272 

55.49 

6.91 

Traditional  Values 

112 

36.67 

118 

36.97 

272 

37.28 

4.50 

Work  Orient*** im 

112 

59.71 

113 

58.37 

272 

61.40 

7.73 

Internal  Control 

112 

49.48 

118 

51.90 

272 

50.37 

6.13 

Energy  level 

IP 

57.56 

118 

56.67 

272 

57.19 

6.95 

Dominance 

112 

35.54 

118 

32.84 

272 

35.41 

6.05 

(leadership) 

Physical  Condition 

112 

32.96 

113 

28.27 

272 

31  .(58 

7.4? 

♦Scores  *n  based  cn  persons  who  responded  to  the  honest  condition  first. 
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SYMPOSIUM  OVERVIEW 


THE  TRAIN 'MG  AND  SELECTION  OF  ARMY  MANAGERS: 
QUANfl . ATIVE/QUALITAT1VE  APPROACHES 


Gerald  P.  Fisher,  Hunan  Resources  Research  Organization  (HunftRO) 
Richard  Lilienthal,  Army  Civilian  Personnel  Center  (CIVPERCEN) 


The  U.S.  Army's  civilian  workforce  currently  exceeds  450,000  employees. 
As  this  widely  dispersed  workforce  becomes  increasingly  dependent  on  highly 
skilled  employees  capable  of  keying  pace  with  rapidly  advancing  technolo¬ 
gies,  major  personnel  management,  challenges  are  piesented.  Among  those 
challenges  are  the  needs  of  a  personnel  system  to  select,  train,  assign, 
promote  and  retrain  employees  and  managers  within  the  Arny.  The  presenta¬ 
tions  this  morning  include  the  following:.  Selecting  and  Training  Logist’cs 
Managers;  Designing  an  Executive  Development  Program;  and  Managerial 
Competences  fo-  LOGAMP. 

This  Military  Testing  Association  symposium  concerns  three  projects 
related  to  training  and  selecting  Army  civilian  proressionals,  managers 
and'or  executives.  In  order  to  promote  and  develop  a  diverse  and  talented 
workforce,  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  recruiting,  selecting,  promoting 
and  training  generalists  who  can  meet  the  challenge  of  leadership  and 
change.  Fach  of  the  three  presentations  focuses  on  some  aspect  of  how 
training  requirements  can  be  establish  and  sequenced  to  effectively  train 
specialist  supervisors  in  the  direction  of  generalist  managers.  Through 
promotion,  cross-training,  management  development  programs,  and  other 
methods,  it  is  presumed  that  the  goal  oi  selecting  and  producing  a  well 
trained  generalist  can  be  accomolished. 

At  the  same  time,  the  technical  sophistication  of  the  equipment  and 
technology  that  the  new  Arny  must  deal  with  today  and  tomorrow  demands  that 
civilian  professionals  and  managers  have  state-of-the-art  training,  the 
capability  or  nandling  increasingly  complex  concepts  and  the  skills  of  a 
specialist.  The  generalist/specialist  dichotomy  runs  through  each  of  our 
presentations.  Uhich  skills  are  essential  and  what  knowledge(s)  must  be 
uossessed  depend  on  using  reliable  and  defensible  data  gathering  and  decision 
making  methods.  Thus  eacn  of  these  three  presentations  relies  on  both 
in-person  interviews  as  well  as  questionnaires  and  formal  data  gathering 
instruments.  While  sample  size  varied  from  10,000  incumbents  in  the  logis¬ 
tics  study  to  as  few  as  10  executives  in  the  finance  center  effort,  each  of 
the  studies  does  rely  on  more  than  one  data  gatnering  method. 

All  presenters  this  morning  are  outside  the  field  for  which  they  are 
recommending  training  or  selection  criteria.  Each  of  the  papers  will  hope¬ 
fully  shed  light  on  two  related  issues.  The  first  is  the  question  of  the 
qualitative  role  of  the  analyst  at  key  stages  of  each  of  the  studies.  Each 
of  us  in  the  symposium  recognizes  that  when  we  ask  a  question  of  a  group  of 
job  incumbents  that  we  in  some  way  influence  the  response  that  is  received. 


When  we  analyze  a  data  spt  we  also  bring  to  bear  our  experiences  and  perspec¬ 
tives.  One  of  the  issues  in  this  panel  is  the  role  of  the  analyst  and  how 
his  or  her  experience  and  perspectives  influence  eventual  policy  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  training  or  selection  deiisions.  A  second  issue  of  concern  in 
these  presentations  is  that  of  sample  size  and  the  value  and  limits  in  using 
either  or  both  large  and  small  sample  data  gathering  methods.  Each  of  the 
speakers  will  discuss  this  variable  in  our  presentations. 

One  of  the  key  issues  addressed  m  the  logistics  study  (Li  1 lenthal , 
Fisher,  Hough)  is  wnether  a  single  job  analysis  can  be  used  effectively  for 
multiple  purposes.  In  our  paper  we  describe  a  job  analysis  uroject  in  which 
both  training  and  selection  uses  evolve  from  the  same  task  data  base.  Both 
management  and  employees  complain  about  the  presence  of  separate  job  analyses 
by  hiring,  training,  and  classification  personnel.  A  single  procedure  that 
would  serve  all  of  management's  job  analytical  needs  has  been  a  goal  of  job 
analysts  for  years.  This  project  has  not  discovered  that  procedure.  It 
does,  however,  employ  a  true  multi-purpose  procedure  in  that  the  products 
will  be  used  in  both  selection  and  training  systems. 

The  three  major  uses  of  job  analysis,  i.e.,  selection,  classification, 
and  training,  have  different  goals  and  needs.  For  selection  purposes,  the 
analyst  typically  looks  for  similarities  among  jobs.  This  is  because  the 
more  that  jobs  are  found  to  have  in  common,  tha  more  they  can  share  common 
selection  procedures.  General  aptitude  batteries  such  as  DoD’s  Armed  Forces 
Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  and  Orfice  of  Personnel  Management's 
former  Professional  and  Administrative  Career  Examination  (PACE)  could  not 
exist  without  commonal'ty  across  a  number  of  jobs.  Tasks  need  not  be  written 
at  a  detailed  level  of  specificity  if  the  resulting  knowledges,  skills,  and 
abilities  (KSAs)  are  general  dimensions  such  as  deductive  reasoning, 
inductive  reasoning,  spatial,  numerical,  oral,  and  writing  abilities.  At  the 
extreme  of  this  viewpoint  are  supporters  of  the  validity  general  1 zation 
concept  who  suggest  that  a  selection-oriented  job  analysis  can  be  quite 
simple,  needing  only  to  demonstrate  that  the  job  under  study  belongs  to  a 
general  class  of  jobs  for  which  selection  validation  data  exist. 

For  classification  and  pay  purposes,  the  analyst  typically  looks  for 
differences  among  jobs.  This  is  because  the  analyst  must  develop  or  support 
a  system  which  assumes  differences  among  jobs  (e.g.,  the  Federal  civilian 
classification  system  which  assumes  that  there  are  hundreds  of  series,  each 
having  multiple  pay  grades).  To  obtain  these  differences,  the  analyst  writes 
task  statements  that  are  specific  to  series  and  pay  grades. 

For  training  purposes,  the  analyst  needs  more  detailed  tasks  and  KSAs 
than  for  selection  purposes.  One  reason  is  thaf  the  task  of  the  trainer 
is  to  bring  novices  to  the  full  performance  level.  While  the  selection 
specialist  ran  concentrate  on  only  the  tasks  and  KSAs  that  distinguish 
superior  job  performance,  the  training  specialist  must  be  concerned  with 
teaching  everything  necessary  to  perform  the  job.  Another  reason  is  that 
learning  objectives  are  more  specific  than  dimensions  such  as  oral  ability  or 
writing  abi 1 l ty. 

This  project  uses  the  same  task  inventory  for  selection  and  training 
purposes.  The  dual  purpose  does  net  become  apparent  until  the  SME  panels. 
The  level  specificity  of  the  task  statements  is  that  required  for  training. 
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Altnough  that  degree  of  detail  is  not  required  for  selection  purposes,  there 
is  no  problem  caused  by  having  it.  Job  classification  is  not  a  purpose  of 
this  project.  If  it  were,  many  mere  tasks  delineating  level  of  supervision 
and  respoosibil’ty  would  be  added.  For  selection  and  training  purposes  such 
tasks  aie  not  needed  because  they  do  not  add  anything  useful  to  the  analy¬ 
sis.  For  example,  the  same  KSAs  are  needed  to  write  a  report  as  to  review 
ano  approve  it. 

fhe  two  purposes  man>fest  themselves  in  the  SME  panels,  not  just  in  the 
rating  scales  used,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  the  KSAs.  There  are  typically 
more  KSAs  identified  for  training,  i.e.,  they  are  written  at  a  more  detailed 
level  of  specificity.  Some  KSAs  appear  as  products  for  both  ourposes  but  in 
different  forms.  For  example,  in  the  Army  Civilian  Personnel  Administration 
career  program.  Army  pay  policy  might  be  identified  for  training  purposes 
while  Federal  pay  policy  would  he  identified  for  selection  purposes. 
Although  we  would  teach  Army  policy  we  would  not  want  to  use  an  Army-specific 
KSA  in  the  selection  system.  Agency-specific  selection  KSAs  tend  to  restrict 
competition  and  result  in  organizational  "in  breeding."  Other  KSAs  appear  as 
products  for  only  one  purposes  in  any  form.  For  example,  we  offer  courses  on 
stress  management  but.  we  do  not  rate  and  rank"  applicants  on  stress  manage¬ 
ment.  Because  if  regulations  and  litigation  our  criteria  for  KSAs  are  more 
strict  for  selection  than  training  purposes. 

In  summary,  each  of  these  projects  found  that  the  former  methods  of  a 
few  decision  makers  and  staff  members  getting  together  to  decide  the  content 
of  promotion  elements  or  training  '•equirements  ha;  had  to  be  replaced  by  a 
more  rigorous  and  legally  defensible  multi-method  approach.  We  look  forward 
to  sharing  details  of  these  projects  with  the  readers  of  the  papers  and  with 
the  audience  present  at  Ml  A. 
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SELECTING  AND  TRAINING  LOGISTICS  PROFESSIONALS  AND  MANAGERS: 
QUALI1ATIVE/QUAHTITATIVE  APPROACHES 


Gerald  Fisher 

Human  Resources  Research  Organization 

Richard  Lilienthal 
Army  Civilian  Personnel  Center 

Lcaetta  Hough 

Personnel  Decisions  Research  Institute 


Tms  paper  focuses  on  methodological  issues  involved  in  one  of  the  three 
studies  in  this  symposium--a  Comprehensive  Occupational  and  Data  Analysis 
Programs  (CODAP)  job  analysis  producing  selection  criteria  and  training 
requirements  for  GS/GM  11-15  Army  civilians  in  three  career  programs--Supply 
Management,  Materiel  Maintenance  Management,  and  Transportation  Management. 
To  understand  the  need  for  this  job  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to  outline 
several  recently  developed  Army  managerial  training,  career  development  and 
selection  programs. 

The  Army  is  in  the  process  of  developing  two  systems  for  selecting  and 
training  civilian  managers.  The  Army  Civilian  Career  Evaluation  System  (or 
ACCES)  is  the  result  of  a  joint  effort  between  the  U.S.  Army  Civilian  Person¬ 
nel  Center  ( C I VPERCEN )  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management  to  improve 
the  current  civilian  promotion  and  referral  system,  known  as  the  SKAP 
system.  ACCES  requires  a  rigorous  task  analysis  effort  so  that  the  job  tasks 
required  can  be  quantitatively  specified.  Once  the  task  clusters  are  identi¬ 
fied,  appropriate  knowledges,  skills,  and  abilities  (KSAs)  can  be  specified 
for  promotion  and  referral  purposes  throughout  the  Army.  ACCES  will  be  the 
Army's  future  centralized  evaluation  and  referral  system  and  has  thus  far 
been  implemented  in  two  civilian  career  programs--Manpower  and  Force  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Civilian  Personnel  Administration.  This  particular  study  looks  at 
the  problems  of  developing  selection  criteria  and  training  requirements  in 
three  other  career  programs  within  a  single  effort. 

The  second  purpose  for  which  this  job  analysis  was  conducted  is  the 
newly  develooed  Amy  Civilian  Training,  Education  and  Development  System 
(ACTEDS).  ACTEDS  is  targeted  toward  improving  the  development  of  the  Army's 
civilian  work  force  through  systematic  technical,  professional,  and 
managerial  training  and  development.  The  Army  recogmzps  that  ACTEDS  is 
needed  because: 

As  presently  designed,  the  civilian  training  and  develop¬ 
ment  system  does  not  fully  support  the  progressive  devel¬ 
opment  of  Army's  future  top  civilian  managers.  Contrary 
to  the  desired  orderly,  systematic  approach  to  technical, 
professional,  and  managerial  skills  training,  civilian 
employees  typically  participate  in  programs  on  a  self- 
initiated  rather  than  management  planned  basis.  In  most 
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instances,  the  training  and  assignments  they  receive  are 
not  sequentially  interrelated  to  contribute  to  piogres- 
sively  increasing  and  strengthening  the  experience  and 
knowledge  base  over  their  entire  career. 

One  of  the  first  civilian  career  programs  in  which  ACTEOS  is  being 
implemented  is  the  Logistics  and  Acquisition  Management  Program  (LOGAMP) 
consisting  of  all  GS/GM  11-lb  managers  in  six  selected  Amy  career  programs:' 
Contracting  and  Acquisition;  Quality  and  Reliability  Assurance  Engineers  and 
Scientists,  Mater, al  Maintenance  Management;  Supply  Management;  and  Transpor¬ 
tation  Management.  (The  last  three  career  programs  noted  are  being  analyzed 
in  this  study.)  The  method  for  developing  ACTEDS  training  requirements,  as 
well  as  selection  criteria  for  promotion  within  the  ACCCS  program,  is  through 
a  CODAP-baseri  job  task  ana’ysis  inventory  followed  by  subject  matter  expert 
(SMF)  workshops  wherei"  KSAs  are  developed  noth  for  training  requirements  and 
fur  setting  selection  criteria. 


Method 


Since  September  1984,  the  Personnel  Decisions  Research  Institute  (PDRI), 
joined  by  the  Hunan  Resources  Rest«rch  Organization  (HumRRO),  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  COf'AP-based  job  analysis  for  the  Army  Civilian  Personnel  Center 
(CIVPERCEH).  Individual  job  task  and  KSA  lots  for  the  20  job  series  within 
the  tnree  career  programs  were  initially  developed.  The  lists  were  based  on 
a  review  of  2,000  position  descriptions  (out  of  10,000  job  incumbents). 
Using  the  review  of  current  classification  and  qualification  standards  for 
each  series  as  well  as  the  initial  inventories  as  a  starting  point,  a  sample 
of  nearly  400  incumbents  was  interviewed  in  small  group  rneet'ngs  to  add, 
modify,  or  eliminate  task  statements.  The  analysts  merged  the  individual 
inventories,  resulting  in  a  single  job  description  inventory  of  more  than  300 
task  statements  covering  all  three  career  programs.  The  single  LOGAMP  task 
inventory  was  then  distributed  to  al'  10,000-plus  job  incumbents  at  Army 
installations  througnout  the  world.  Following  receipt  of  completed  inven¬ 
tories,  COCAP  analyses  are  to  be  conducted  and  pertinent  task  and  duty 
clusters  will  be  developed  and  validated  by  SMEs. 


Development  of  the  CODAP  inventory 

CODAP  was  originally  developed  by  the  Air  Force  for  occupational  analy¬ 
sis  purposes  in  the  mid  to  late  1950s.  CODAP  induces  a  set  of  interrelated 
statistical  programs  used  for  the  pirpose  of  job  analysis. 

The  primary  focus  of  C00AP  is  the  analysis  of  jobs,  jobs  Deing  defined 
as  a  set  of  tasks  selected  from  a  standard  inventory.  The  selection  of  tasks 
is  performed  by  the  job  incumbent  to  reflect  those  tasks  actually  performed 
by  him  or  her.  In  addition  to  identifying  the  tasxs,  the  job  incumbents  are 
asked  to  categorize  the  relative  time  spent  performing  each  task,  'when  these 
"time  spent"  categories  are  assigned  numerical  weights  and  converted  to 
percentages,  individual  job  descriptions  are  produced.  In  this  inventory  we 
asked  incumbents  to  rank  both  relative  time  spent  (to  other  tasks)  and 
importance  to  job  on  each  task  performed. 
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In  our  current  CIVPERCEN  project,  we  plan  to  analyze  the  data  on  the 
basis  of  empirical  task/duty  clusters,  rather  than  on  previously  developed 
job  series  within  the  various  career  programs  that  are  being  reviewed. 
Furthermore,  we  have  attempted  to  go  beyond  the  definition  of  jobs  defined 
merely  by  a  time  spent  analysis  and  have  included  ai  importance  to  the  job 
scale  with  each  task  statement.  Additionally,  because  the  types  of  eauipment 
and  commodities  are  thought  by  mcunbencs  to  De  such  a  critical  variable 
(in  many  cases)  for  selection  and  training  of  high  level  professionals  and 
managers,  we  have  3dded  a  separate  section  to  the  job  description  inventory 
to  identify  the  equipmeat/comnodites  that  differentiate  various  jobs  at 
various  levels  of  the  organization.  This  additional  section  also  allows  us 
to  greatly  shorten  the  length  of  the  inventory.  For  instance,  rather  than  a 
separate  tasr.  statement  such  as  "develops  long  range  budget  for  fixed  wing 
aircraft,"  as  well  as  a  similar  statement  for  each  type  of  eauipment  covered 
in  the  career  program(s),  we  merely  listed  each  commodity  and  equipment  type 
once  and  shortened  the  task  statement  to  read  "develops  long  range  budget." 
As  can  be  envisioned,  this  shortens  the  inventory  from  several  thousand  items 
to  several  hundred  (349  task  statements  along  with  88  commodities  and 
equipment  cateaories.) 

Once  the  statistical  clusters  of  tasks  and  duties  are  established 
through  the  various  COOAP  computer  programs,  selected  SMEs  will  review  the 
data  and  establish  the  task/duty  clusters.  Following  the  specification  of 
task  and  duty  clusters,  SHF.  panels  will  be  formed  for  each  job  cluster  to 
develop  KSAs  needed  for  training  requirements  and  selection  criteria. 


DISCUSSION 

The  methodology  employed  m  our  study  is  a  multi-method  multi-purpose 
job  analysis.  The  two  methods  are  1)  a  task  inventory  with  COOAP  analysis 
and  2)  panels  of  subject-natter-experts  (SHE).  The  two  purposes  are  to 
identify  jobs  and  KSAs  for  both  promotion  and  training.  The  task  inventory 
is  used  to  identify  and  define  jobs;  the  SHE  panels  are  used  to  identify  the 
KSAs  for  promotion  and  training. 


Multiple  Method 

The  importance  of  this  project  required  the  best  possible  job-anaiysis 
procedure.  A  multi-method  approach  was  considered  desirable  despite  its 
higher  cost  in  terms  of  time  and  money.  The  two  procedi ~es  were  selected 
because  they  were  felt  to  represent  the  best  of  all  those  available  and 
because  they  complement  each  other.  That  is,  each  overcomes  a  potential 
weakness  in  the  other. 

The  task  inventory/CODAP  method  could  be  used  alone.  The  function  of 
tne  SHE  panels,  i.e.,  identification  of  KSAs.  could  be  accomplished  by  addiny 
a  KSA  section  to  the  task  inventory  booklet.  Respondents  could  rate  KSAs  on 
individual  7-point  scales  relating  to  promotion  and  tra'nmg.  This  procedure 
was  not  considered  desirable  for  three  reasons.  First,  the  addition  of  a  KSA 
section  would  have  increased  the  inventory  length  to  a  point  where  the  com¬ 
pletion  tune  for  the  inventory  would  be  prohibitively  long.  Civilians  cannot 
be  required  to  complete  the  task  inventory  and  every  effort  must  he  made  to 
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secure  their  voluntary  participation.  As  the  inventory  booklet  was  already 
quite  long  (31  pages),  any  additional  length  would  have  a  negative  effect  on 
the  return  rate.  Second,  the  identification  of  KSAs  for  promotion  and  train¬ 
ing  requires  more  in  format  1  or.  than  car.  be  obtained  by  a  single  rating  scale 
on  each  topic.  As  is  described  later  in  this  paper,  three  rating  scales  are 
used  just  to  identify  KSAs  for  promotion  purposes.  CQDAP-type  task  inven¬ 
tories  generally  do  not  employ  this  number  of  rating  scales.  Third,  a  job 
analysis  consisting  solely  of  task-inventory  data  is  not  considered  as 
defensible  from  a  content  validity  standpoint  as  is  one  containing  data  from 
multiple  methods.  Items  in  a  task  inventory,  like  any  other  questionnaire, 
are  subject  to  varying  interpretations  by  respondents.  No  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  task  statements  are  written,  they  will  be  perceived  differently  (i.e., 
erroneously)  by  some  respondents.  The  problem  of  differential  interpretation 
is  especially  acute  in  this  project  because  one  task  inventory  is  being 
administered  to  employees  in  three  different  career  fields.  The  potential 
for  this  problem  may  be  greater  for  rating  KSAs  than  fo-  rating  tasks.  This 
is  because  employees  are  familiar  with  task  statements  in  job  descriptions 
and  performance  standards.  They  are  not  equally  prepared  to  deal  with  KSAs. 
In  genera1,  the  content  validity  of  the  job  analysis  w’U  be  strongest  when 
the  results  of  the  task  inventory  are  corroborated  oy  another  method. 

The  SME  panel  method  also  could  be  used  alone.  The  function  of  the  task 
inventory/COUAP  analysis,  i.e.,  identification  and  description  of  jobs,  could 
be  accomplished  by  having  the  panel  members  write  task  statements  and  rate 
then  on  the  same  scale(s)  that  would  otherwise  be  used  in  the  task  inven¬ 
tory.  In  essence,  this  method  would  be  a  task  inventory  without  a  mailout. 
The  same  employees  would  provide  task  statements,  rate  them,  and  assign  then 
to  jobs.  This  procedure  was  not  considered  desirable  for  three  reasons. 
First,  it  could  have  the  appearance  of  a  closed-door,  "old  boy"  system  to 
both  employees  and  the  courts.  Even  though  it  may  provide  identical  results, 
the  large-scale  survey  method  appears  more  objective  than  the  SME  panel 
method.  Second,  it  does  not  publicize  the  job  analysis  the  way  a  large-scale 
survey  does.  The  publicity  function  is  important  in  this  project  because  the 
promotion  and  training  systems  which  depend  on  the  job  analysis  results  need 
to  be  accepted  by  employees  in  order  to  operate  as  desired.  Employees  nay 
not  pay  much  attention  to  newsletters,  memorandums  and  other  information- 
sharing  attempts,  but  they  must  attend  to  a  task  inventory  even  if  they 
choose  not  to  complete  one.  A  100  percent  sample  '$  used  in  the  task  inven¬ 
tory  riailout  in  part  for  its  public  relations  value.  Although  published 
studies  show  chat  reliable  results  can  be  obtained  with  surprisingly  small 
samples,  a  1G0  percent  mailout  is  seen  as  worth  the  relatively  small  extra 
cost  because  of  the  way  it  involves  employees  in  the  job  analysis  process. 
Also,  the  smaller  the  sample,  the  more  the  procedure  resembles  that  of  the 
SME  panel  methodology  arid  the  project  desired  two  quite  different  proced¬ 
ures.  Third  jnd  finally,  an  SME  panel  approach  was  not  used  by  itself 
because  SMEs  were  not  comfortable  with  the  task  of  defining  all  the  jobs  in 
the  career  programs.  Management  wanted  the  job  analysis  to  determine  "what 
is  out  there,"  or  what  is  objectively  found  by  the  analyst  to  be  present  in 
the  field.  Management  officials  and  good  psychometric  practice  dictate  tha*- 
a  few  SMEs  are  poor  candidates  to  attempt  to  specify  the  job  tasks  of  several 
thousand  employees  throughout  the  world. 
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Qualitative-Quantitative  Distinction 


The  task  inventory  and  pane'  methods  are  considered  by  some  to  be  at 
opposite  ends  of  a  quantitative-qualitative  continuum.  Our  experience  with 
these  methods  shows  this  not  to  be  the  case.  He  consider  panels  to  be  every 
bit  as  quantitative  as  tne  task  inventory  method  (conversely,  task  inven¬ 
tories  to  be  as  qualitative  as  panels).  A  good  deal  of  statistical  analysis 
follows  our  panels.  The  main  difference  appears  to  be  in  terms  of  sample 
sue.  Perhaps  the  qualitative  reputation  of  panels  stems  from  tne  use  of 
panels  by  some  job  analysts  merely  to  provide  narrative  information  on  tasks 
or  KSAs.  In  our  method,  panels  are  used  to  provide  numerical  ratings  on  a 
numfcer  of  dimensions.  To  illustrate  this,  consider  the  steps  the  panel  goes 
through  m  identifying  KSAs  for  just  one  purpose,  that  of  promotion: 

1.  Editing  of  important  tasks.  Panel  members  are  provided  with  a 
listing  of  the  tasks  identified  by  the  COCAP  analysis  as  being  most 
important  for  their  joo.  (“Important"  tasks  are  separated  from  all 
the  tasks  m  the  COOAP-prcduced  job  description  by  the  use  of  some 
heuristic  rule.  One  such  rule  typically  used  is  that  an  important 
task  is  one  that  is  nerformed  by  at  least  50  percent  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  and  is  in  the  upper  50  percent  in  '  e  cumulative  group  rating 
column  of  the  job  description , )  The  panel  determines  whether  per¬ 
formance  on  those  important  tasks  differentiates  superior  from 
average  employees.  The  panel  members  do  this  by  individually  rating 
the  extent  to  which  superior  and  average  employees  differ  on  perfor¬ 
mance  of  each  task.  A  three-point  scale  ranging  from  “not  at  all/ 
slightly"  to  "significantly”  is  employed.  Tasks  on  which  there  is 
little  variation  in  job  performance  are  dropped  from  further 
consideration.  This  step  occurs  because  there  is  lutle  predictive 
value  in  identifying  KSAs  for  tasks  that  all  employees  perform 
equally  well.  Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  identify  KSAs  that  result  in 
superior  job  performance. 


2.  Identification  of  KSAs  and  linkup  with  individual  tasks.  Some  job 
analyses  stop  with  the  identification  of  job-related  KSAs.  Our 
procedure  follows  the  identification  of  job-related  KSAs  with  a 
rating  of  the  KSAs  differentiation  ability.  Panel  members  individ¬ 
ually  rate  each  KSA  on  the  extent  to  which  possession  of  it  is 
important  in  distinguishing  superior  from  average  employees  m 
performance  of  eacn  differentiating  (see  step  fl)  task.  A  three- 
point.  scale  ranging  from  “not  at  all/slightly  important”  to  “highly 
important/critical"  is  employed.  Each  differentiating  task  is  rated 
in  tun.  Identifying  the  KSAs  that  show  the  largest  difference 
between  superior  and  average  employees  is  done  because  the  most 
differentiating  KSAs  should  be  the  most  valid  ones  for  selection 
purposes.  For  any  job,  there  are  many  KSAs  that  are  job-related. 
However,  many  job-related  KSAs  show  only  minor  differences  between 
superior  and  average  employees  and,  therefore,  are  not  very  useful 
for  selection  purposes.  Since  there  are  practical  limits  on  the 
number  cf  KSAs  upon  which  an  applicant  can  be  rated,  the  use  of  the 
most  differentiating  ones  maximizes  the  validity  of  the  rating 
process. 
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The  interview  plan  is  based  primarily  on  qualitative  information. 

A  second  example  of  the  qualitative  nature  of  the  task  ».y  method 
is  tne  number  of  decisions  necessary  in  the  ;  g  ait'enng  the 
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grade  and  staff-operating  differences  appear  in  the  COOAV  analysis. 

Thnc  both  10b  analysis  methods  have  qualitative  and  quantitative 
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it  to  produce  only  narrative  information. 


CONCLUSION 

In  order  to  meet  current  legal  and  federal  .guidelines  m  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  Army  programs,  a  rigorous  301 »  ana1»s1-  an  integrated  (multi¬ 
case  of  this  logistics  job  ana1ys1s\,*'!  for ^  Ou^experience9  is  that  using 
method,  multi-purpose)  approac.i  was  cal  1 ed  or,  t  available, 

this  multiple  approach  will  provide  the  most  uspful  product  a 
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Managerial  Competencies  Assessment 
for  Army  Civilians 

Dr,  Grenville  C.  King 
U.S.  Army  Management  Engineering 
Training  Activity 


In  the  autumn  of  1982,  the  U.S.  Army  Civilian  Personnel  Center 
tasked  the  Army  Management  Engineering  Training  Activity  to  develop 
a  competency  based  system  to  support  manager  and  executive  development 
(Army  Civilian  Executive  and  Manager  Development  System,  ACE&MDS)  . 

Research  on  the  project  was  initiated  in  January  1 983  with  the  re¬ 
view  and  analysis  of  prior  research  studies.  However,  frequently  during 
the  course  of  the  project,  several  major  activities  were  initiated  and 
researched  concurrently.  The  multiple  concurrent  chronologies,  involv¬ 
ing  the  major  design,  development,  and  test  activities  of  the  ACE&MDS 
project  are  grouped  as  follows  by  functional  category: 

1.  Isolating  the  specific  managerial  competencies  which  would  be 
used  m  ACE&MDS. 

2.  Testing  a  competency  assessment  instrument  for  individual 
managers . 

3.  Identifying  and  evaluating  training  and  development  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Developing  an  automated  data  base  and  processing  system. 

5.  Designing  and  testing  a  complete  managerial  competency  assess¬ 
ment  program  for  Army  management  personnel  at  all  levels  and 
in  all  career  fields. 

The  Managerial  Competency  Concept 

The  initial  tasks  that  faced  the  ACE&MDS  project  team  involved 
isolating  the  specific  managerial  competencies  that  would  be  used  as 
the  basic  foundation  for  the  system.  An  extensive  literature  search 
was  conducted  to  review  the  development  of  the  competency  concept  and 
to  attempt  to  identify  potentially  useful  assessment  systems.  Programs 
that  had  been  dev,:1  oped  within  the  Federal  Government  were  given  parti¬ 
cularly  careful  review  since  their  competencies  were  potentially  more 
likel>  to  be  representative  of  the  Army  civilian  population  than  studies 
of  private-sector  management.  The  most  significant  public-sector  compe¬ 
tency  programs  that  were  reviewed  included:  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doc¬ 
trine  Command  Soft  Skills  study,  U.S.  Air  Force  Training  Command U.S. 

Army  Organizational  Effectiveness  Center  and  School,  U.S.  Office  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  Management (0PM)  Management  Training  Needs  Profile  as  modified  for 
U.S.  Army  Tanl'  Automotive  Command  (1976),  and  the  0PM  proto-type  Manage¬ 
ment  Excellence  Inventory  (1983). 

An  examination  of  all  the  foregoing  studies,  and  numerous  others  of 
less  significance  indicated  that  there  was  continued  interest  in  many  cir¬ 
cles  in  defining  those  competencies  required  to  manage  successfully.  The 
various  studies,  however,  approached  the  question  of  managerial  competency 
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in  different  ways.  Some  were  elaborations  on  the  studies  undertaken  by 
Shartle  at  Ohio  State  University  in  the  1950's  and  1960's;  while  others 
focused  on  the  Roles  of  Management  (Mintzberg,  1973)  or  investigated 
functional  groupings  of  managerial  work  (Tornrow  &  Pinto,  1976).  The 
definition  of  manage vial  competency  was  also  quite  diverse. 

Definition  of  Ccrapetency 

Early  in  the  ACE&MDS  project,  the  research  team  developed  a  standard 
definition  of  competencv  and  adopted  criteria  that  had  to  be  met  by  a  com¬ 
petency  system  and  its  assessment  process  for  it  to  be  of  value  supoorcing 
DA  requirements.  A  Competency  was  defined  for  the  purpose  of  ACE&MDS  as, 
"Aggregates  of  behaviors  and  activities  expressed  in  t*>rms  of  knowledges, 
skills,  and  abilities,  necessary  to  perform  a  task  in  an  acceptable  man¬ 
ner,"  A  managerial  competency  was  farther  defined  as,  "Aggregates  of 
behaviors  and  activities,  expressed  as  knowledges,  skills,  and  abilities 
necessary  to  perform  in  a  competent  manner  in  the  manager  role." 

A  signiticant  criterion  of  competencies  for  use  m  ACE&MDS  was  that 
the  competencies  must  be  based  on  observable,  teachable,  and  trainable 
behaviors.  Non-teachable  aspects  such  as  physical  traits  and  character¬ 
istics  were  not  used. 

In  addition  to  the  teachable/trainable  criterion,  it  was  decided  that 
a  competency  assessment  system  for  the  Army  would  have  to  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  characteristics: 

o  Accuracy;  identifies  true  needs. 

o  Objectivity;  factual  and  unbiased. 

o  "User-friendly";  easy  to  use;  little  time  required  to  administer; 
timely;  relevant  feedback. 

o  Relevancy;  results  would  be  rob  related  and  also  allow  information 
for  career  growth. 

o  Hierarchical;  data  had  to  be  in  a  form  capable  of  easy  consolida¬ 
tion  for  policy  decision. 

o  Cost  effective;  per  capita  processing  costs  had  to  be  low  enough 
to  allow  large-scale  use. 

Examination  of  Existing  Managerial  Competency  Assessment  System 

When  all  the  factors  listed  above  were  taken  into  consideration, 
three  existing  managerial  competency  assessment  systems,  two  from  t.he 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  met  enough  of  the  criteria  to  be  eval¬ 
uated  as  possible  systems  for  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

After  careful  evaluation,  it  was  determined  that  it  would  involve  as 
much  work  to  modify  the  existing  inventory  and  tesc  it  as  it  would  to 
build  a  new  inventory.  Further  work  with  the  OPM  inventory  was  discon¬ 
tinued  and  the  ACE&MDS  project  team  started  fornulating  a  plan  for  a  man¬ 
agerial  competency  assessment  process  tailored  to  Army  needs. 

The  Army-specific  competency  problem  which  initially  appeared  as  a 
major  obstacle,  was  solved  through  the  use  of  the  competencies  identified 
for  the  Automated  Program  for  Executive  Development (APED) .  This  earlier 
AMETA  project  was  performed  for  the  SES  Office,  HQ,  DA,  in  1981. 


In  order  co  be  beneficial  for  developmental  purpose,  the  specific 
activities  performed  by  Army  executives  had  to  be  identified.  Since  the 
SES  personnel  cane  primarily  from  a  broader  management  pool,  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  managerial  activities  fcr  APED  was  cascaded  through  all  lev¬ 
els  of  management  and  expanded  across  the  Department  of  Defense,  Thus, 
the  APED  list  not  only  applies  for  Army  management,  but  also  for  Air 
Force  and  Navy  management.  The  basis  for  APED’s  usefulness  lay  in  its 
identification  of  189  specific  activities  actually  performed  by  Army 
(and  DOD)  managers  as  presented  in  the  1981  study,  the  APED  activities 
were  cast  as  teaching  objectives  grouped  qualitively  into  28  categories 
which  were  likewise  grouped  into  nine  major  areas.  After  carefully 
examining  the  APED  study  and  reviewing  the  study  methodology  with  its 
authors,  it  was  determined  that  with  some  ronnement  and  testing,  the 
study  could  be  used  as  the  initial  basis  for  development  :>f  an  Army¬ 
wide  competency  system. 


Designing  a  Managerial  Competency  Assessment  Inventory 

Initial  ideas  on  the  ACE&MDS  inventory  format  and  content  coalesced 
rather  quickly.  It  was  decided  to  base  the  inventory  on  the  28  competen¬ 
cies  and  nine  Macro-Competency  Areas  instead  of  all  189  specific  activi¬ 
ties  (which  existed  at  that  time)  to  avoid  problems  with  length  and  time 
that  had  been  observed  with  the  OPM  instrument.  To  offset  potential  prob¬ 
lems  with  this  approach,  test  subjects  (i.e.,  individuals  used  to  test  the 
inventory  Instrument)  were  furnished  with  a  list  of  all  189  activities 
to  allow  them  to  refer  to  specific  activities  when  necessary. 

Once  the  initial  decisions  were  made  on  the  number  of  competencies 
that  would  be  used,'  the  project  team  i  >an  development  of  the  demographic 
portion  of  the  inventory.  An  initial  i&quirement  established  for  ACE&MDS 
was  that  competencv  data  would  be  able  to  be  aggregated  in  various  combin¬ 
ations  for  different  groups  of  managers.  The  demographics  would  provide 
a  mechanism  that  would  allow  the  research  team  to  not  only  aggregate  data 
by  various  groups  but  also  to  directly  address  specfic  characteristics 
o*'  the  population.  As  a  result,  data  now  exists  to  address  questions  of 
population  nobility  versus  promotion,  education,  and  experience  factors 
in  relation  to  grade,  career  field,  etc.  Since  these  questions  can  be 
addressed  in  multiples  for  different  career  fields,  installations,  level 


of  management,'  and  so  forth,  the  demographics  represent  a  valuabie  plan¬ 
ning  tool  for  personnel  management. 

While  the  demographic  portion  of  the  inventory  was  being  designed, 
developmental  effort  was  underway  with  the  competency  assessment  por¬ 
tion  of  ACE&MDS.  Since  actual  measurement  of  competency  is  so  time 
consuming,  it  was  determined  the  format  of  the  ACE&MDS  inventory  would 
be  a  self-report  based  upon  the  concept  that  one  person  who  best  knows 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  that  individual  ^s  that  individual  him¬ 
self  (herself  )  .  After  using  this  self-assessment  concept  in  tests  with 
approximately  500  managers,  it  was  found  to  be  desirable  to  involve  the 
immediate  supervisor  in  the  process. 

lo  avoid  similar  problems  observed  with  ocher  inventories,  the  com¬ 


petency  assessment  part  ot  the  ACE&MDS  inventory  was  segmented  into  three 
portions  which  were  rated  separately.  In  Part  I,  the  respondent  was  asked 
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to  rate  the  importance  of  each  of  the  nine  macro-competency  areas  to  their 
job.  This  was  a  forced  choice  rank-ordering  process  where  the  person  tak¬ 
ing  the  inventory  uses  whole  numbers,  1  to  9,  without  using  the  same  num¬ 
ber  tv»ice.  In  Part  II,  the'  respondent  Indicates  for  each  of  the  28  con- 
patencies  on  two  factors,  a.  "Do  you  need  training?"  -  YES/NO;  and  b.  "How 
often  do  you  use  this  competency?"  -  Never/Rarely/Occasional ly/Frequently . 
Part  III  asks  several  questions  that  were  generated  from  research  with 
managers  who  were  rated  exceptional  on  their  last  performance  appraisal. 
Each  aspect  of  the  competency  assessment  is  independent  thus  avoiding  prob¬ 
lems  of  mixed  quesion/answer  results.  The  independence  of  these  elements 
is  maintained  throughout  the  data  summaries;  however,  they  can  also  he 
considered  together  if  the  need  arises.  For  example,  the  elements  on  an 
inventory  can  be  combined  to  develop  an  individuals  training  needs  prior¬ 
ity  in  which  case  they  are  weighted  and  multiplied. 

Tests  with  the  Proto-Type  Inventory 

The  ACE&MDS  inventory  underwent  eight  iterations,  each  cf  vhich  were 
refinements  of  the  previous  version.  All  versions  of  the  inventory  shared 
the  basic  3-part  characteristic;  therefore,  the  following  discussion  of 
tests  with  the  inventory  refers  to  the  proto-type  inventory  as  if  it  were 
one  version. 

The  inventory  tests  were  initiated  in  late  March  of  1983  with  ten 
AMETA  management  students.  Based  on  interviews  with  these  students,  the 
inventory  was  revised  and  tested  with  subsequent  management  classes.  This 
process  was  repeated  until,  by  late  Jme  1983,  373  students  had  taken  the 
inventory  and  been  interviewed.  The  interviewing  was  done  both  individ¬ 
ually  and  in  groups  and  resulted  jn  improved  instructions  and  better  for¬ 
matting.  Additional  studies  were  also  conducted,  such  as  one  performed 
with  exceptional  managers  where  inventory  results  were  compared  with  the 
results  of  detailed  critical  incident  interviews.  These  results  were 
calculated  manually.  The  reaction  from  the  test  participants  was  very 
positive,  both  to  the  inventory  and  to  ACE&MDS  as  a  system.  A  final  test 
of  the  inventory  involved  test/retest  reliability.  This  action  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  if  the  inventory  gave  stable  results  over  time.  The 
analysis  if  test/retest  data  indicated  that  the  ACE&MDS  inventory  was 
highly  reliable.  With  this  information,  it  was  decided  to  te&t  the  ACE&MDS 
inventory  across  a  representative  population  of  Army  managers. 

The  Low-Scale  Inventory  Test  Phase 

The  low-scale  rest  of  the  inventory  took  place  between  July  and 
September  1983.  To  insure  a  representative  sample  of  participants, 
samples  from  installations  in  different  geographic  areas,  from  every 
Major  Command (WACOM)  and  from  all  organizational  levels  withi"  the  com¬ 
mands,  were  selected.  The  result  was  a  test  population  of  2,400  mana¬ 
gers  from  42  installations  ranging  in  size  from  Tooele  Army  De^ot,  Tooele, 
Utah,  to  Headquarters  Training  and  Doctrine  Command (TRADOC) ,  Fort  Monroe, 
Virginia. 

By  this  time,  a  rudimentary  automated  processing  system  was  in  place 
and  participants  were  given  the  option  to  have  training  needs  printouts 
returned  to  them;  over  1,400  requested  the  training  needs  printouts.  A 
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structured  observation  checklist  was  used  by  researchers  to  record  the 
actions,  questions,  or  comments  of  the  participants  as  they  participated 
in  that  test.  As  with  the  proto-type  test,  interviews  were  conducted  of 
groups  and  individuals  and  information  collected  to  improve  the  system. 

A  long  form  inventory  was  aiso  given  at  selected  sites  as  a  cross-check 
during  this  phase. 

The  outcome  of  the  low- scale  inventory  test  was  that  the  ACE&MDS 
inventory  worked.  Modifications  were  made  based  on  the  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  test  participants  but  these  concerned  "user-friendliness" 
issues. 


The  Three-Step  Inventory  Process 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  proto-type  inventory  relied  totally 
on  the  self-report  of  the  position  incumbent.  Analysis  of  the  results 
of  the  proto-type  test  indicated  that  a  small  number  of  people  were  try¬ 
ing  to  mtripulate  results;  for  example,  some  reported  training  needs  in 
everything,'  others  reported  nc  training  .needs  ac  all.  VhJLe  the  position 
incumbent  is  usually  the  best  informed  about  the  requirements  of  that 
position,  a  check  was  required  to  minimize  this  tendency  of  some  managers 
to  manipulate  the  inventory  results.  In  addition  to  the  personal  manipu¬ 
lation  problem,  the  study  team  was  concerned  about  how  the  supervisor's 
perceptions  could  be  considered  in  the  process. 

Even  though  the  incumbent’s  perception  of  what  his  job  demands  are  is 
likely  to  be  very  accurate,  it  is  the  supervisor  who  established  the  job 
requirements,  evaluates  performance,  and  initiates  training  requests  to 
satisfy  needs.  The  supervisor  does  this  from  his  knowledge  and  perception 
of  the  incumbent’s  position.  Hopefully,  the  two  perceptions  would  con¬ 
verge;  if  not,  a  mechanism  to  reconcile  the  two  views  of  job  requirements 
and  training  need  was  needed.  This  mechanism  evolved  into  the  AMETA  Three- 
Step  Assessment  Process. 

In  the  Three-Step  Assessment  Process,  Step  1  required  that  the  subor¬ 
dinate  fill  out  the  ACE&MDS  inventory  based  on  how  he  views  his  job  require¬ 
ments  and  how  he  sees  his  personal  need  for  training  and  development.  In 
Step  2,  the  immediate  supervisor  fills  out  the  inventory  based  on  this 
assessment  of  the  subordinate's  job  and  on  his  assessment  of  the  subordin¬ 
ate's  need  for  training  and  development.  Step  2  is  completed  without  dis¬ 
cussion  between  the  two  parties  or  to  any  reference  as  to  what  the  subor¬ 
dinate  wrote.  In  Step  3,  the  subordinate  and  supervisor  meet  and  negotiate 
their  perceptions  of  the  job's  requirements  and  the  subordinate's  need  for 
training  and  development.  The  fust  two  steps  are  important  because  they 
give  both  individuals  the  chance  to  record  their  views  objectively  without 
concern  about  the  other  person's  perceptions. 

Experiments  with  the  Three-Step  Process  were  conducted  in  August,  1983 
at  various  installations.  Matched  pairs  of  actual  subordinates  and  super¬ 
visors  role-played  the  3-step  process.  Observers  watched  the  process  and 
conducted  post-test  interviews  to  determine  facility,  accuracy,  and  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  3-step  process-  The  superior-subordinate  interaction  that 
takes  place  during  the  Three-Steps  also  has  important  fringe  benefits.  It 
forces  participants  to  compare  perceptions  using  a  standardized  list  of 
observable  performance-based  competencies;  this  puts  that  the  interaction 
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on  a  more  objective  footing.  Respondents  in  interviews  reported  that 
their  interactions,'  while  not  always  comfortable,  proved  enlightening 
since  participants  had  previously  relied  heavily  on  assumptions  regard¬ 
ing  each  otners  perceptions. 

Tne  Three- Step  Process  was  incorporated  into  the  ACE&MDS  inventory. 
The  inventory  and  3-Step  Process  was  now  ready  for  a  full  system  opera¬ 
tion  test. 

To  insure  as  accurate  of  a  system  test  as  possible,  the  system  was 
tested  throughout  the  management  population  of  a  contmguous  segme.nt  of 
a  Major  Command (MACOM) .  Everyone  from  team  leader  through  executive; 
from  camp /post /station  through  MACOM,  HQ,  would  participate.  Partici¬ 
pants  received  individual  training  needs  printouts.  Summary  data  on 
organization  populations  were  provided  to  local  T&D  officers  after  the 
test.  Post  test  interviews  were  conducted  with  a  sample  of  partici¬ 
pants  aud  will  all  T&D  officers. 

LOGAMP 

The  full  ACE&MDS  system  was  also  used  to  support  the  Logistic  and 
Acquisition  Management  Prcgram(LOGAMP) .  The  LOGAMP  is  a  proto-type  pro¬ 
gram  to  improve  the  managerial  and  technical  competency  development  of 
high  potential  GS-13-15  personnel  m  a  family  of  six  Logistics-related 
career  fields.  While  the  ACE&MDS  MACOM  test  was  underway,  the  LOGAMP 
program  was  finalized.  LOGAMP  selectees  were  administered  the  ACE&MDS 
inventory  as  a  means  of  developing  IDP's.  AMETA  personnel  provided 
follow-on  assistance  after  the  Three-Step  Process  by  assisting  the  LOGAMP 
participants  and  advisors  at  a  special  IDF  seminar. 

The  experience  of  the  system  operational  test  in  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
ot  Engineers  and  the  use  of  ACE&MDS  to  support  LOGAMP  clearly  indicated 
all  components  of  ACE&MDS  were  functional  as  designed.  The  total  inte¬ 
grated  system  pro /ides  timely  and  accurate  managerial  competency  needs 
identification  for  individuals  and  groups  and  is  an  effective  mechanism 
to  meet  the  developmental  needs  surfaced  by  the  Three-Step  Process. 
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TYPES  AND  QUALITY  OF  NATIONAL  TRAINING  CENTER  DATA 


Patrick  J.  Whitm*rsL 

U.  S.  Ai my  Research  Institute  Field  Unit 
Presidio  of  Monterey,  California 


The  National  Training  Center  (NTC)  at  Fort  Irwin,  CA  provides  U.S.  Army 
heavy  battalion  task  fortes  (TFs),  controlling  brigade  headquarters  and 
supporting  units  training  with  Multiple  Integrated  Laser  Engagement  System 
(MILES)  and  Live  Fire  under  realistic  combat  conditions  not  found  at  home 
station.  The  NTC  is  in  a  position  to  provide  Army  decision  makers  information 
on  battalion  task  force  training,  doctrine,  and  readiness  in  the  context  of 
the  Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Piogram  (ARTEP).  One  objective  of  the  Army 
Research  Institute  Presidio  of  Monterey  Field  Unit  (ARI-POM)  NTC  Training 
Research  Program  is  tc  establish  an  operational,  computer-supported  NTC  Data 
Management  and  Analysis  System  to  support  research  on  these  complex  issues. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  xs  to  present  the  types  of  NIC  information 
currently  available;-  research  pioolems  with  respect  to  collection  and  merging 
of  information;,  data  quality  issues;-  and  a  discussion  of  standardized 
procedures. 

TYPES  OF  INFORMATION  AVAILABLE 

Operations  Plan.  The  Operations  Plan  is  a  planning  document  provided  by 
the  NTC  to  the  TF  controlling  brigade  to  be  executed  by  the  battalion  TFs  at 
the  NTC.  Information  typical  of  the  Operations  Plan  include  the  MISSIONS 
which  will  be  executed,  and  the  general  Astronomical  data  across  the  time 
period  included;  a  SCENARIO  PLAN;-  a  TIME/EVENT  SCHEDULE  for  Mechanized  and 
Armor  TFs,  and  OPFOR;-  a  GENERAL  SITUATION  narrative  describing  a  hostile 
international  condition  with  potential  for  war  between  the  two  superpowers* 
OPFOR  and  TF  with  GENERAL  SITUATION  UPDATE(S);-  an  ANALYSIS  OF  AREA  OPERATIONS 
narrative  describing  a  General  Description  of  The  Area,.  Military  Aspects  of 
The  Area,  Effects  of  Characteristics  of  The  Area;-  a  DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE 
REPORT  on  the  Handbook  Krasnovian  Army  (OPFOR):  ana  a  series  of  OPERATION 
ORDERS  (OPORD),  WARNING  ORDERS  and  accompanying  overlay  maps. 

lake  Home  Package  (THP),  The  THP  is  prepat ed  for  each  TF  Commander  by  the 
•NTC  Training  Analysis  and  Feedback  (TAF)  Division.  The  document  contains 
narrative  and  numerical  descriptions  of  unit  performance  at  the  NTC  and 
recommends  additional  training  for  home  station  training.  THP  information 
includes  a  General  overview  of  the  document  m  terms  of  Purpose,  S( ope  and 
Organization;-  the  Missions  Conducted;*  a  K-Day  AAR  Briefing  describing  the 
Offense  (missions)  and  Defense  (missions)  by  Engagement  Simulation  m  terms  of 
Equipment  loss  and  Equipment  Loss  Ratio  and  by  Live  Fire  in  terms  of  Rounds 
Fired,  Target  Hits,-  Rounds  Per  Target  Hits,  Targets  Hit,-  Rounds  Per  Targets 
Hit,  KiHs  and  Rounds  Per  Kill,  and  Trends  describing  TF  Performance  and 
Battalion  Equivalent  Loss  Comparison:  the  Daily  AAR  Presentations  describing 
in  narrative  each  mission  in  the  context  of  Operating  System,  Reported  Event, 
Effect,  Reason,  Cost  and  Doctrine  and  describing  numerically  the  Equipment 
Losses  by  Company/Team  across  lanks,  APC  and  TOW  and  the  Radio  Transmissions 
by  Task  Organization  across  Number  of  Transmissions,  Average  Length  of 
Transmissions,  Number  of  Transmissions  Greater-Than-25-Seconds-Less-Than-5Q- 
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Se<onds  and  Nun  tec  of  Transmissions  Er,  uai  -To  -and  -Greater  -Than- 5C  -Se  cond  s  ;  and 
a  List  Of  Audio/Visual  Materials. 


Company/ Team  Take  Home  Package.  The  Company/Team  Take  Home  Package  is 
prepared  by  the  TAP  Division  for  each  TF  t ompany/team.  The  document  describes 
in  narrative  form,  the  Plan,  Prepare  and  Execute  phases  for  each  NTC  mission 
for  each  Company/Team. 

Video  Tape  After  Action  Review.  The  video  tape  After  Action  Review  (AAR) 
is  prepared  by  the  TAP  Division  on  each  TF  mission.  It  is  intended  to 
supplement  the  THP  in  establishing  future  home  station  training.  The  AAR, 
considered  the  key  to  training  effectiveness,  is  a  tactical  discussion  among 
all  soldiers  conducted  by  the  senior  trainer  immediately  following  each 
mission  training  exercise. 

Unit  After  Action  Report.  The  Unit  After  Action  Report  is  a  detailed 
narrrative  and  numerical  description  provided  by  the  brigade  commander  to  the 
division  commander  on  the  NTC  training  period.  The  Unit  After  Action  Report 
narrative  includes  a  Narrative  Overview,  each  TF  Commander's  Comments.  Task 
Organization,  Specific  -Comments  and  Recommdendations  on  Command  and  Control, 
Maneuver,  Fire  Support,  Intelligence,  Air  Defense,  Mobility  and  Counter- 
mobility,  Combat  Service  Support,  Survivability,'  and  Recommendation  for 
Improvement  of  the  NTC  Experience.  The  numerical  contents  include  Maintenance 
Production  and  Major  Assembly  Usage,  Vehicle  Requirements,  and  Budget. 

National  Training  Center  Instrumentation  System  (NTC-IS)  Data  Tape.  The 
NTC-IS  is  divided  into  the  Range  Data  Measurement  Subsystem  (RDMS),  Range 
Monitoiing  and  Control  Suosystem  (RMCS),'  and  Core  Instrumentation  Subsystem 
(CIS).  The  RDMS  provides  real-time  position/loc«tion  and  engagement  event 
data  on  all  instrumented  players  during  the  TES.  The  RMCS  monitors  and 
controls  all  activities  on  the  engagement  simulation  and  live  fire  ranges. 
The  CIS  provides  alJ  real-time  data  processing  and  interactive  play 
capabilities  needed  to  monitor,  command  and  control  all  engagement 
simulations.  The  NTC-IS  Data  Tape  contains  information  replay  ol  the  battle 
for  display  on  "NTC  workstation"  graphics  terminals  and  also  for  input  into 
the  ARI-FQM  NTC  Research  and  Training  Data  Base.  The  tape  data  are  formatted 
for  the  INGRES  relational  data  base  management  system  (RDBMS)  on  the  DEC-VAX 
11/780  computer  system.  INGRES  was  selected  based  on  the  research  data  base 
(RDB)  criteria:  maximize  data  element  reiationaiity ,  user  friendly,  retrieval 
efficient,  modularly  expandable,  allow  researchers  continuing  study,  reliably 
supported  and  meet  computer  system  specifications.  INGRES  facilitates 
research  by  manipulating  the  existing  61  data  tables.  Continuing  research 
anticipates  restructuring,  adding  and  deleting  variables  with  INGRES. 

RESEARCH  PROBLEMS 

Co i lection .  Data  collected  from  the  battlefield  must  be  interpreted  from 
a  given  context.  To  get  a  complete  picture  for  off-line  analysis  we  need 
plans,  scenarios,  orders,  communications,  and  accurate  position  location  and 
tiring  data.  In  addition,  we  would  like  to  have  data  on  transient  events  such 
as  smoke  and  on  factors  which  are  basically  not  insr rumentabls  (e.g.,  what  did 
the  commander  know’).  This  is  an  ideal  not  readily  obtainable.  Our  goal  is 
to  work  with  NTC  personnel  to  obtain  as  mu*  h  as  we  can  and  understand  what  ve 
are  missing.  This  will  permit  us  to  better  interpret  performance. 
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Merging.  Certainly  one  major  ..ssue  is  integration  of  information  from 
multiple  sources  to  permit  more  complete  and  effective  analysis  and  inter¬ 
pretation.  The  AR1-P0M  NXC  Researc  h  and  Training  Data  Base  i«  designed  to 
accommodate  text  as  well  as  numerical  data  thereby  providing  an  efficient  RDB. 


VSfft  '  ’  VR1TI" 

"READ"  ONLY  ONLY 


Figure  1 

ARI-POM  NTC  Research  and  Training  Data  base 


Figure  1  indicates  Operations  Plan,  THP,  Company/Team  Take  Home  Package, 
v>ueo  Tape  After  Action  Review  (convert  audio  to  text)  and  Unit  After  Action 
Report  arc  entered  to  the  NTC  Training  and  Research  Data  Base  with  INGRES  by 
Data  Base  Administrator  (DBA)  from  a  terminal  with  "write  only"  privilege. 
The  NTC-IS  Data  Tape  is  entered  by  tape  drive  thru  NTC  Translator  and  Loader 
software  and  VNGRES  by  computer  system  operator.  To  simplify  subsequent 
NTC-IS  Data  Tape  operations,  a  NTC  Data  Tape  "backup"  is  performed  whereby  a 
user  can  access  the  data  tape  thru  INGRES  with  "read  only"  privilege.  The 
user  has  access  to  the  tape  drive,  statistical  packages  and  user  fiLe  system, 
and  the  RDB  thru  INGRES  with  "read  only"  pnviLedge. 

DATA  QUALITY  ISSUES 

Ac  curacy.  Previous  investigations  have  attempted  to  utilize  the  NTC  data 
sources  without  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  data  were 
collected,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  limit  the  research  to  one  data 


source.  Wttn  multiple  sources  and  types  of  data  and  efficient  merging, 
comparisons  will  be  possible  to  identify  data  suability .  As  a  first  step  we 
investigated  the  accuracy  of  data  entry  on  vehit  le  loss  and  radio  coroouni ca¬ 
tion  variables  across  THP,  INGRES  RDB,  Graphics  Displays  and  Summary 
Statistics  derived  from  the  NTC-IS  Data  Tape  for  seven  selected  IF  missions. 
The  results  indicated  perfect  agreement,  in  all  cases,  between  the  Summary 
Statistics  and  the  INGRES  RDB  only.  Seme  of  the  problems  are  attributed  to 
missing  data  entries  by  operator  personnel  and  possible  software  errors. 

STANDARDIZED  PROCEDURES 

Operational  Control  Units.  Data  quality  can  be  improved  by  u*»e  of 
standardized  procedures,  at  the  same  time  recognising  data  quality  can  never 
be  perfect  because  some  data  are  collected  during  real  time.  However,; 
procedures  can  be  designed  to  support  both  training  at  NTC  and  improve  data 
utility  collected  for  off-line  analysis.  We,  al  this  time,  are  preparing  a 
procedural  document  to  assist  the  NTC  CIS  Operations. 

CONCLUSION 

The  NTC  represents  a  complex  environment  providing  the  Armv,  for  the  first 
time,  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  training  readiness  of  TF  units  under 
simulated  combat  conditions.  This  paper  examined  types  of  information 
currently  available,  identified  some  research  problems,  discussed  data  quality 
issues  and  standardized  procedures  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  NTC 
RDB.  A  fully  supported  NTC  RDB  is  the  key  toward  effectively  analyzing  unit 
performance,;  thereby  providing  for  an  efficient  and  effective  fighting  force. 
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The  National  Training  Center  (NTC)  was  established  at  Fort 
Irwin,  CA  to  train  battalion  task  forces  under  highly  realistic 
and  intense  conditions  which  are  r;t  obtainable  at  home 
station.  A  second  purpose  was  to  provide  information  to  help 
the  Army  evaluate  Its  training.  doctrine,  organization, 
equipment,  and  readiness.  Thus,  the  NTC  provides  capstone 
training  and  potentially  permits  measurement  of  the  output  of 
tne  Army  unit  training  system.  However,  combined  arms  training 
exercises  of  the  scale,  complexity,  and  realism  of  those  at  the 
NTC  have  never  before  been  conducted,  nor  has  information  of 
this  richness  been  available  for  analysis  and  interpretation. 
ARI's  NTC-based  research  program  was  established  to  help  get 
the  maximum  benefits  from  the  NTC  and  to  increase  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  ARI's  overall  R&D  program.  I  am  going  to  provide 
an  overview  of  the  program,  outline  a  few  cf  the  problems  in 
measurement  and  interpretation  of  unit  performance,  and  in 
diagnosing  and  correcting  problems  when  they  are  detected,  and 
generally  describe  what  we  hope  to  do.  Other  speakers  will 
describe  the  NTC,  the  types  of  data  available  and  potentially 
available,  and  some  early  analyses. 

Measurement  and  Interpretation  of 
Task  Force  Performance 

The  NTC  provides  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  objectively 
measure  and  analyze  unit  performance  to  detect  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  typical  performance,  performance  ceilings,  and 
trends.  Measurement  and  interpretation  must  take  into  account 
both  the  nature  of  the  Task  Force  and  the  combat  environment  in 
which  it  must  function. 

The  Battalion  Task  Force  is  a  complex  system  containing 
maneuver,  Intelligence,  fire  support,  air  defense,  mobility/ 
countermobil lty ,  and  combat  service  support  elements  or 
subsystems,  all  bound  together  by  a  command  and  control 
subsystem,  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 
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Figure  1 

One  Model  of  the  Battalion  Task  Force  as  a  System 
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The  combat  environment  for  the  Task  Force--or  the  NTC  as  a 
high-quality  simulation — is  complex,  rapidly  changing,  and 
uncertain.  "Correct  performance"  always  involves  trade-offs  of 
capabilities,  opportunities,  and  risks,  and  always  in  the 
context  of  the  commander's  orders  and  intent  for  a  mission. 
Moreover,  friendly  actions  are  opposed  and  countered  by  an 
intelligent  adversary.  Thus  tne  problems  faced  in  conbat,  by 
the  leader  and  by  the  soldier,  are  typically  "fuzv/"— not 
clearly  stated,  where  the  needed  Information  is  not  all 
available,  wnere  no  set  procedure  car  be  used  to  reliably 
produce  an  answer,  and  where  there  may  be  no  single  answer  that 
is  demonstrably  correct. 
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Given  the  complex  nature  of  the  Task  Force  and  the  combat 
environment  and  requirements ,  the  proolems  in  measuring  and 
interpreting  unit  performance  at  the  NTC  are  twofold.  First, 
facts  do  not  "speak  for  themselves":  rather,  they  are  meaning¬ 
ful  only  in  relation  to  other  facts  and  expectations.  These 
relationships  can  be  informal  (e.g.,  "common  sense")  or  quite 
elaborate,  formal,  and  explicit,  as  in  scientific  theories. 
For  the  major  relevant  problem  areas — how  to  fight,  how  to 
evaluate  collective  training  and  performance,  how  humans  learn, 
how  to  instruct  teams--the  theories  are  not  well  developed  or 
integrated.  We  .therefore ,  need  descriptive  models  of  the  Task 
Force  system  and  subsystems  to  guide  observation  and  interpre¬ 
tation.  Initially  these  can  be  derived  from  doctrine  but  they 
need  expansion,  synthesis,  and  empirical  validation.  Second, 
enormous  practical  problems  exist  in  operationally  defining 
concepts  in  terms  of  procedures  and  data  elements,  from  the  NTC 
or  elsewhere,  and  actually  conducting  the  desired  analyses. 
While  "quality  control"  of  NTC  Instrumented  data  can  certainly 
be  improved,  it  will  never  be  perfect  because  it  is  collected 
during  real  training  exercises.  In  addition,  many  aspects  of 
performance  which  might  be  desirable  to  observe  are  not  readily 
collectable  by  automated  methods,  and  capabilities  for  non- 
automated  collection  are  limited  and  hard  to  reliably  and 
validly  implement.  Under  these  conditions,  analyses  must  be 
highly  robust  i.e.,  permit  Interpretation  despite  data  gaps  and 
complex  interactions.  Traditional  data  analysis  methods  are 
not  well  suited  for  such  applications.  However,  human  beings 
do,  routinely,  process  and  use  information  of  this  type. 
Therefore,  we  will  be  interested  in  developing  "expert" 
approaches  and  models  to  supplement  conventional  methods. 

The  NTC  as  Part  of  the  Unit 
Performance  System 

The  NTC  is  not  a  stand-alone  activity  but,  rather,  is  part 
of  the  Army  training  system.  Interpretation  and  correction  of 
performance  observed  at  the  NTC  requires  not  only  measurement 
of  performance  but  also  understanding  of  the  effects  and 
interactions  of  Inputs  to  unit  performance. 
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INPUTS 


0  HIGHER  HEADQUARTERS  POLiCIES/PROCEDURES 
0  RESOURCES 
0  TASKING5 
0  TRAINING  SUPPORT 
0  DOCTRINE 


Figure  2 

A  Model  of  Unit  Performance 


This  model  views  the  unit  as  ar.  open  system  composed  of 
•ubsvstems— missions  and  values,  technology  and  training, 
Personnel  structure,  leadership.  Thus,  factors  Internal  to 
the  unit-training  validity,  timing,  completeness,  and  mastery 
Level;  leadership  priorities;  individual  and  orgmttatlm.] 
values:  morale;  cohesiveness;  etc. — all  are  in  ac„i 
continual  interaction  with  each  other  and  with  the  envlro  ..  nt 
in  which  the  unit  operates.  Inputs  Include  those  tound 
Table  1. 
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Table  1 

Inputs  to  Unit; 


Doctrine  Threat  analysis,  strategy,  missions, 

tactics,  T(HE. 


Institutional  Validity,  timing,  completeness,  mastery 

Training  level,  trainirg  evaluation,  performance 

accountability,  values,  quality  of 
exported  training  support  products. 


Unit  Training  Training  resources,  training  evaluation, 

performance  accountability,  quality  of 
aids  and  literature,  fill  level/job 
asslgnments/MOS  mismatch,  force  medern- 
ization/transltion ,  housing  and  post 
services,  management  skill,  values, 
leadership. 

Personnel  Recruiting,  selection,  classification. 

Job  design,  aptitude  measurement,  school 
assignment,  unit  assignment,  promotion, 
retention,  elimination,  retirement,  pay 
and  benefits. 


Equipment  Operability,  maintainability,  durability/ 

reliability,  trainablllty ,  performance 
capability,  cost. 


Logistics  Speed  and  range,  quaritity/lift ,  surviv¬ 

ability,  economy/consumption,  cost.- 


Societal  Values  Attitudes  towards  the  military,  national 
goals  and  pride,  etc. 


To  obtain  maximum  benefits  from  the  NTC,  it  must  be  treated 
as  a  part  of  the  unit  performance  system.  Therefore,  interpre¬ 
tation  and  improvement  of  performance  must  consider  both  home 
station  factors  and  outside  inputs  to  the  unit.  ARI's  R&D 
concept  takes  this  into  account. 
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Figure  3 

Research  and  Development  Concept  for  Unit  Performance  System 


In  this  concept,  research  on  NTC  training  and  performance, 
on  home  station  factors,  and  on  the  various  inputs  to  units 
will  be  conducted  because  of  their  Importance  in  their  own 
right  to  Army  sponsors  and  clients  of  the  ARI  program.  In 
addition,  ARI  has  established  the  Unit  Performance  R&D  Center 
at  its  Presidio  of  Monterey  Field  Unit,  with  scientific  and 
Araiy  training  expertise  and  computer  analytic  and  data  base 
capabilities  for  handling  data  from  NTC  and  other  sources.  As 
the  data  base  is  established  over  time,  it  will  permit  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  scientific  and  practical  approach  to  the  measurement 
and  interpretation  of  unit  performance  and,  for  the  first  time, 
effective  research  on  the  relationships  and  Interactions  of 
factors  in  the  unit  performance  system.  The  primary  sponsor 
for  the  NTC-based  program  is  the  Combined  Arms  Training 
Activity  which  is  the  Army  executive  agent  for  use  of  NTC 
information  for  assessment  and  Improvement  of  Army  training, 
♦■raining  support,  doctrine,  organization,  and  materiel.  It  is 
expected  that  research  at  the  Center  will  also  potentiate  the 
effectiveness  and  value  of  other  ARI  research  and  development. 
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LEADER  PERFORMANCE  CRITERIA  AT  THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  CENTER  (NIC) 
Earl  C.  Pence 

U.S.  Army  Research  Institute 


Introduction 

The  presentations  you  have  heard  thus  far  have  described  the  operation  of 
the  NTC  and  the  types  of  data  which  are  currently  generated  during  the  train¬ 
ing  exercises.  For  the  most  part,  these  data  describe  WHAT  happened  during 
the  preparation  and  execution  of  a  mission  and  are  performance  data  at  the 
unit  level  (battalion,  company  or  platoon).  The  focus  of  the  current  presea- 
tar  ion  is  on  the  development  of  a  new  data  collection  system  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  information  to  aid  in  understanding  WHY  certain  events  or  outcomes  occur 
at  the  NTC.  The  new  data  collection  system  is  being  developed  to  aid  the  NTC 
Observei/Controllecs  (OCs)  in  observing  and  recording  performance  indicators 
of  leaders  at  the  battalion,  company,  and  platoon  levels. 

The  Current  System 

The  OCs  at  NTC  have,  of  course,  been  observing  the  actions  of  leaders  at 
NTC  since  the  time  the  training  center  first  opened.  In  fact,  the  After 
Action  Review  (AAR)  process  used  to  provide  feedback  after  the  end  of  mis¬ 
sions  at  NTC  is  a  leader-oriented  process  in  that  the  Information  at  the 
battalion  and  company  levels  is  provided  to  the  key  leaders  in  the  battalion. 
The  information  itself,  however,  Is  focused  on  unit  performance  with  little 
emphasis  on  leader  performance  except  for  probing  questions  as  to  why  leaders 
made  certain  decisions  or  took  particular  actions  which  the  OCs  judged  as 
critical  to  the  outcome  of  the  mission. 

In  August  of  1984,  the  Leadership  and  Management  Technical  Area  of  ARI, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Center  for  Army  Leadership  (CAL)  at  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
began  work  on  a  leadership  research  effort  at  the  NTC.  The  initial  task  was 
to  assess  existing  leadership  training  and  data  collection  processes  at  NTC 
and  to  determine  the  potential  for  enhancing  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
leadership  data  collected  at  NTC  as  well  as  the  means  for  improving  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  leaders  participating  in  exercises  at  NTC.  During  the  fall  of 
1934  a  research  team  composed  of  a  researcher  from  ARI  and  a  Major  in  the 
research  branch  of  CAL  spent  a  two  week  rotation  in  the  field  at  OTC.  The 
team  traveled  with  the  OCs  and  focused  their  observations  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  OCs  gathered  information,  recorded  observations,  and  provided  feed¬ 
back  to  leaders  training  at  NTC.  The  research  team  also  recorded  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  OCs  performed  their  work. 

While  1  will  describe  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  observations  ver¬ 
bally,  I  think  a  few  slides  illustrating  the  conditions  undet  which  the  OCs 
perform  their  job  will  provide  a  better  understanding  than  any  verbal  des¬ 
cription  I  could  give. 

The  first  three  slides  illustrate  the  NTC  OC’s  primary  work  site — the  1/4 
ton  Jeep.  The  jeeps  are  loaded  with  7  to  9  days'  supplies  and  all  the  OC's 
tools  of  the  trade,  including  a  lot  of  pyrotechnics  and  a  map  strapped  to  the 
hood.  The  fourth  slide  illustrates  an  example  of  an  OC  observing  the  deiiv- 


The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  reflect  the  view  of  the  US  Army  Research  Institute  or  the  Department 
of  the  Army. 
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ery  of  a  company  operations  order.  The  fifth  through  seventh  slides  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  the  OCs  observe  while  chasing  tanks  and  APCs  (Armored  Person¬ 
nel  Carriers)  during  a  training  mission.  The  eighth  slide  illustrates  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  OC’s  job,  crawling  up  on  tanVs  to  verify  MILES  kill  codes. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  slides  illustrate  the  platoon  OCs  meetings  with  the  com¬ 
pany  OC  at  end-of-mission  to  compare  notes  and  prepare  the  company  level  AAR 
and  the  delivery  of  the  company  AAR.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  slides  illus¬ 
trate  the  preparation  process  for  the  battalion  AAR  and  the  cite  for  the 
battalion  AAR.  The  final  two  slides  illustrate  the  typical  sleeping  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  OCs  when  they  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  more  than  an  hour 
or  two  of  sleep.  If  they  have  only  a  short  time  (which  is  typical)  they  will 
simply  sleep  sitting  Jc  the  jeep. 

Initial  Research  Findings 

The  key  findings  from  the  research  team's  Initial  visit  to  the  NTC  are 
listed  on  the  first  overhead  slide. 


SLIDE  1 

INITIAL  RESEARCH  FINDINGS 


The  ofcserver/controllers  receive  little  or  no  training. 

Considerable  variation  between  OCs  on  decision  rules  guiding 
observations  and  feedback. 

OCs  made  notes  of  their  observations  in  a  variety  of  means: 

*  3x5  note  cards 

*  Small  memo  pads 

*  In  grease  pencil  on  map  cover  on  hood  of  jeep 

*  In  grease  pencil  on  top  of  ammo  can 

Notes  used  primarily  for  AARs  and  relatively  little  of  the 
information  was  captured  permanently. 


A  second  round  of  observations  in  the  field  at  NTC  by  the  same  research 
team  in  June  of  1985,  followed  by  interviews  with  approximately  30  past  and 
current  NTC  OCs,  confirmed  all  of  the  findings  noted  above.  The  only  major 
new  finding  from  the  second  data  collection  effort  was  that  the  company  OCs 
3re  now  required  to  produce  a  company  level  Take-Home  Package  which  makes  it 
even  more  critical  for  them  to  record  their  observations  during  or  immedi¬ 
ately  after  each  mission. 

The  observations  in  the  field  and  the  interviews  with  the  OCs  indicated 
the  need  and  opportunity  for  enhancing  both  leader  performance  data  collec¬ 
tion  and  leader  development  at  NTC.  The  primary  means  for  accomplishing  both 
goals  will  be  to  develop  a  system  which  encourages  more  systematic,  consis¬ 
tent,  and  accurate  observation  and  recording  of  leader  performance  followed 
by  feedback  in  the  AAR  on  key  leader  events  impacting  on  unit  peiforsiance. 

The  system  must  meet  the  criteria  contained  on  the  next  overhead  slide  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  OCs  who  would  use  it. 
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SLIDE  2 


CRITERIA  FOR  SYSTEM  ACCEPTABILITY 


1.  The  system  must  not  increase  OC  work  load. 

2.  The  system  must  be  convenient  to  use  under  extremely 
harsh  environmental  conditions. 

3.  The  system  must  provide  information  which  can  be  used 
almost  immediately  for  preparing  and  delivering  AARs. 


The  Design  of  the  System 

There  are  actually  two  distinct  challenges  to  be  met  in  designing  the 
data  collection  system  for  leader  performance  criteria  at  NTC.  The  first  is 
to  develop  the  appropriate  content  for  the  data  collection  system  (l.e., 
identify  performance  dimensions  and  operational  measures  of  the  performance 
dii ensions) .  The  second  challenge  will  be  to  design  the  format  or  technology 
which  provides  a  data  collection  process  acceptable  and  useful  to  the  NTC 
OCs. 

Content 

Development  of  the  actual  performance  dimensions  will  be  accomplished 
using  a  modified  BARS  (Behavlorally  Anchored  Rating  Scale)  development  proce¬ 
dure.  The  key  steps  in  this  process  are  listed  on  the  next  slide. 


SLIDE  3 

STEPS  IN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONTENT  FOR  LEADER  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 


1. 


OC  interviews  to  identify  potential  performance 
dimensions  and  examples  of  effective  and  ineffective 
leader  performance. 


2.  Development  of  performance  dimensions  with  definitions. 


3.  Vcrk  with  OCs  to  develop  behavioral  anchors,  performance 
indicators  and  decision  rules. 


4.  Formative  evaluation  of  anchors  and  performance  indicators. 

5.  Development  of  OC  training  program, 

6.  Validation  of  the  leader  performance  measures  using  unit 
performance  measures  as  criteria. 


The  performance  indicators  and  decision  rules  referred  to  in  steps  3  and 
«  will  be  guidelines  to  be  used  by  the  OCs  in  determining  the  appropriate 
rating  to  be  given  on  any  particular  performance  dimensions.  For  example,  on 


a  perforaance  dimension  related  to  communication  by  the  leader,  the  perform¬ 
ance  indicators  and  decision  rules  would  probably  include  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  which  the  OC  could  ask  subordinate  leaders  and  soldiers  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  mission-related  information  has  been  communicated.  The 
leader's  rating  on  the  communication  dimensions  would  depend,  in  part,  on  the 
answers  the  OCs  received  when  they  asked  the  questions.  The  use  of  such 
perforaance  indicators  and  decision  rules  combined  with  guidelines  on  record¬ 
ing  specific  leader  behaviors  would  be  part  of  the  OC  training  program. 

Format  or  Technology 

The  most  difficult  challenge  for  the  data  collection  system  is  to  package 
the  system  using  a  format  or  technology  which  meets  the  criteria  regarding  no 
increase  in  OC  work  load,  convenience  of  use,  and  immediate  information 
availability.  The  most  promising  concept  for  meeting  these  needs  involves 
using  an  electronic  clipboard  under  development  by  AKI's  Training  Research 
Laboratory.  The  clipboard  is  a  small,  hand-carried  device  which  makes  use  of 
a  touch  sensitive  screen  for  recording  data.  The  format  of  the  screen  is 
programmable  and  seems  ideal  for  a  menu-driven  data  recording  system.  The 
menus  operating  on  the  screen  could  provide  branching  which  would  enable 
fairly  detailed  recording  of  observations  or  ratings  wich  only  two  to  four 
touches  to  the  screen.  The  system  would  require  no  key  punching  and  would  be 
considerably  more  efficient  and  convenient  to  use  than  traditional  check 
lists.  The  figure  on  the  screen  now  illustrates  an  example  of  how  such  a 
menu-driven  data  collection  system  might  work. 


SLIDE  4 

MENU-DRIVEN  DATA  RECORDING  SYSTEM 


Menu  Picks: 


laprov*  troop 
^'<e*dlng  procedure*. 


1  Receive  the  Mission 
\lesue  the  warning  order 
___  V<*ke  ■  teoutlve  plan 

_  Suit  accessory  ®ov*aent 

_  Refconnoiter 

__  CosMete  the  plan 

_  Issue  Order* 

SuperVue 


_  LI* ten*  actively 

Determine*  sufficient  ‘oforaation 
Reed*  beck.  OPORD  responsibilities 


_  estates  alsilon  objective 

jgl  Restates  eneay  situation  (sire,  amor  cap.,  arty 
cap.,  activity,  Intentions) 

JS  Proposed  execution  of  operation  (concept,  graphic 
control  aeasures,  tlees) 

£  Restate  coabat  support  (arty,,  CAS,  engineer  spt.) 
£  Restate  coasand  end  signal 
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The  output  of  data  of  information  from  the  clipboard  could  take  any  of  a 
nuraoer  of  formats.  The  data  could  be  presented  on  the  clipboard  screen,  it 
could  be  printed,  or  it  could  be  transferred  directly  to  a  computer.  This 
variety  of  options  would  meet  the  need  for  immediate  feedback  of  inforcation 
in  the  field  as  well  as  eliminating  the  need  for  haodling  paper  documents  in 
the  transfer  of  data  for  research  purposes.  Specific  observations  recorded 
on  pre-printed,  color-coded  3x5  note  cards  could  be  used  to  supplement  the 
data  collected  on  the  automated  system  for  illustrative  purposes  to  explain 
ratings  and  provide  feedback  during  the  AAR. 

Progress  on  System  Development 


Cod  tent 

Interviews  with  the  NTC  OCs  were  conducted  in  June  of  1985  and  the  ini¬ 
tial  content  analysis  of  the  interview  transcripts  has  been  completed.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  the  type-  of  leader  performance  information  obtained  in  the 
interviews  are  illustrated  on  the  next  slide. 


SLIDE  5 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EFFECTIVE  LEADERS  AT  NIC 


PLASM  HG  aks  utilization  or  TIKE 

Prepare!  detailed  pl»o*  and  gives  specific  guidance  cm  what  he  wants  to 
happen.  (Coaxuolcates  plant  veil,  gives  cospleu  and  cleare  operation! 
orders.) 

Conducts  planolng  sulch  that  hit  aubordlantes  have  tiae  to  prepare  for 
the  next  sisslon  (aanages  Use  veil). 

Uses  tUe  effectively  and  sett  work  priorities. 

C0*tfJWl CATION  or  IgTBfT 

Cccsuolcs tet  bic  Intent  at  a  consmder  clearly. 

Dlttenlnatea  Infonsatloc  to  the  loweat  level  possible  ard  keep!  people 
inforaed. 

Understands  hit  conaaoder's  Intent. 


SUPERVISION  ASP  STASDODS 

Knows  what  he  wants  to  see  on  the  ground  (kaowi  the  standard). 

Coassuoicates  what  he  want!  with  authority  (cosaunlcate*  itandard*). 

Enforces  ttandarda  and  hold  individuals  accountable  for  doing  their  Jobs 
{aakes  rapid  correction#). 

Supervises  talks  after  giving  order  (!.«.»  checks  progress,  walks  the 
line,  inspects  petitions  or  ensures  this  Is  done). 


This  information  will  be  conbined  with  previous  research  findings  to 
develop  an  initial  set  of  approximately  12  leader  performance  dimensions 
which  will  he  taken  to  NTC  for  modification  and  operationalization  by  the 
OCs. 

Format 

The  initial  development  of  the  electronic  clipboard  is  nearing  completion 
and  a  number  of  the  devices  will  be  available  for  pilot-tes  ting  by  ARI  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  initial  pilot  testing  of  the  clipboards 
will  occur  at  a  site  other  than  NTC.  Preliminary  work  on  a  format  that  may 
serve  as  the  basis  for  designing  the  menu-driven  system  to  be  programmed  into 
the  clipboard  is  currently  underway. 


IK:.  Battalion  -’erf ortance  on  tne  L’ve  Fire  Range  at  the 
National  Tra in  inq  Center  (NTC: 

AUTHORS  Thonas  K  :orsvt,'e  and  WilKam  2  Doherty 
CORPORATE  AFFILIATION  The  80M  Corocration 
Introduction 

The  train-ng  benefits  derived  by  units  training  at  the  National 
Training  Center  (NIC)  have  been  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
J  S  Army  The  Army  Researcn  Institute  (ARI)  has  develooed  and 
initiated  a  orogrammatic  research  effort  to  assess  these  benefits 
As  a  orel  lminary  steo  in  this  effort,  an  exploratory  data  analysis 
of  tne  performances  of  battalion  task  forces  or  tne  live-fire 
ranqe  at  the  NTC  was  conducted  As  stated  bv  Tuxey  (1971)  the 
curoose  of  exploratory  data  analysis  is  to  be  detective  in  nature 
not  confirmatory.  Ihus.  tne  investigation  reflects  incursions 
into  the  data  designed  to  explicate  the  structure  of  the  data 
rather  than  to  confirm  a  particular  mode!  of  the  data  using  the 
data  provided  in  54  Taxe  Home  Pacxages  for  tne  penoc  of  early 
1982  to  late  1984.  it  was  possible  tc  exam-ne  battalion 
performance  for  tnree  live-tire  scenarios  Defeno  from  a  Battle 
sosition  (Day).  De'end  from  a  Battle  ’osition  (Night),  and 
Movement  to  Contact  (Oayl  The  presentation  of  these  data  was 

organized  around  three  o- unary  issues 

(  ’.  )  Has  battal'cr  performance  changec  over  time  at  the  NTC’ 

(2)  How  do  the  performances  cf  the  Armor  and  Mechanized 
Infantry  Task  Forces  differ’ 

!3)  What  factors  seem  to  be  related  to  performance  at  the  NIC7 

B3I3  §2!!T£6 

The  'ive-*ire  data  were  extracted  from  fifty-*our  (54)  Take 
Home  Packages  (TH°)  These  data  represented  the  live-fire 
performances  of  96%  of  the  battalion  task  forces  that  trained  at 
the  NTC  from  early  1982  to  iate  1984  Oata  from  the  remaining  4% 
(2  battalions)  of  the  task  forces  were  e,ther‘  not  available,  or 
erroneous  due  to  target  eauioment  malfunctions  on  the  live-fire 
range  it  was  fe’t  that  exclusion  of  this  small  amount  of  data 
from  tne  investigation  wouio  not  adversely  affect  its 
genera  1  i zab  1 1 ty  or  statistical  powe'- 

The  live-fire  results  reported  in  the  THP  generally  included 
tne  following  data 


-  Number  of  Targets 

-  Percent  of  Targets  Killed 

-  Tank  Rounds  Fired 

-  Tank  Round  Hits  and  Kills 

-  Tow/Draqon/Viper  Laser  Firings 

-  Tow/Oragon/V i per  Laser  Hits  and  Kills 

-  Number  of  tacn  Friendly  Weapon  System 
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Tnese  data  presented  ample  opportunities  for  conducting 
preliminary  research  on  battalion  task  force  performances  at  the 
NTC  Tne  performance  data  was  first  extracted  from  the  Taxe  Home 
sackages  and  a  computer  data  base  was  established  to  assist  in 
sorting  and  analyzing  the  data.  In  all  cases,  unit  designations 
were  omitted  to  preserve  unit  anonymity. 

Oa  ta  Analysis 

As  indicated  earlier,  an  exploratory  data  analysis  (Tukey. 
1977)  approach  was  employed  in  this  study.  This  resulted  in  a 
series  of  analyses  being  conducted  and  all  aimed  at  understanding 
the  structure  of  the  data  from  the  live-fire  range  at  the  NTC 
Specifically,  analyses  were  aimed  at  satisfying  the  first  two 
objectives  of  the  exploratory  data  analysis  approach  (Hartwiq  ano 
Dearing.  1979) 

I!)  Understand  each  variable  as  a  separate  entity 
(2)  Understand  pairs  of  variables  as  relationships 

A  number  of  data  analytic  tecnmaues  were  applied  to  the 
live-fire  data  base  Tne  initial  efforts  used  univariate 

descriptive  statistical  technioues  The  results  of  these  were 
used  to  generate  a  oicture  of  performance  at  the  NTC  Generally, 
the  results  were  transferred  into  grannie  display  Somewnat  more 
sophisticated  technioues  including  T-tests  ano  regression  were 
used  to  examine  bivariate  relationships  between  different  factors 
and  performance  at  the  NTC 

An  important  decision  influencing  the  results  contained  in 
this  report  was  tne  selection  of  a  primary  variable  as  measure  of 
task  force  performance  Of  the  avai’able  variables,  the  one  which 
seemed  to  most  directiy  reflect  overall  unit  performance  was  the 
PERCENTAGE  OF  ENEMY  TARGETS  KILLED 

it  was  also  decided  that  because  this  report  was  designed  to 
pro/ide  some  early  insiqhts  into  unit  performance  changes  at  the 
NTC.  oniy  individual  battalion  performances  would  be  considered 
ar.d  analyzed  That  is.  their  performances  would  not  be  aggregated 
and  analyzed  at  the  brigade  and  division  levels  However,  an 
analysis  of  that  order  would  be  a  loqical  follow-on  to  this 
analysis  once  a  better  understanding  of  tne  performance  data  at 
the  battalion  level  is  developed  cor  the  same  reason,  only  the 
effects  of  the  tank  ballistics  are  considered  in  this  study 
althouqn  the  performance  of  tne  1 ows/Dragcn/ Vi  per  laser  firings  on 
the  live-fire  range  might  also  be  investigated  for  a  subseouent 
study  (It  must  be  noted.  however.  that  the  TOW/l'RAGON/VlPER 
performance  analysis  would  not  be  as  meaningful  as  the  tank 
performance  analysis  due  to  tne  narrow  range  -n  values  for  the 
laser  firings  as  compared  to  the  tank  ballistics  data  1 
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Results 


Using  the  'percentage  of  target  kills"  data  as  an  indicator 
of  meaningful  unit  performance  on  the  live-fire  range  at  the  NTC 
and  comoarinq  tne  Battalion  Derformances  in  the  first  18  months 
with  those  of  tne  next  12  months  of  a  2-1/2  year  period  (early 
1982  to  late  1984).  this  study  found  that 

(1)  The  percent  of  targets  killed  by  the  tanks  of  the  Armor 
and  Mechanized  Infantry  Task  Forces  increased  between  the  first 
and  second  periods  of  this  study 

(2)  The  increase  in  percent  of  targets  killed  between  the 
first  ana  second  periods  was  attributable  to  both  one-time 
visitors  to  the  NTC  and  to  reoeat  visitors  to  the  NTC  Therefore, 
the  differences  in  performance  was  a  function  of  some  phenomena 
associated  with  time  and  not  just  some  advantage  factor  acquired 
through  repeat  visits  to  the  NTC  as  might  be  expected 

(3)  The  change  in  performances  on  the  live-fire  ranges  was 

probably  not  a  function  of  the  activities  involved  in  the 
operation  of  the  live-fire  range  by  NTC  cadre,  i  e  .  the  live-fire 
exercises  were  conducted  in  a  uniformly  consistent  manner 
throughout  the  2-1/2  year  period  of  this  study 

(4)  The  change  in  percent  of  target-kills  over  time  was  not 

related  to  gunnery  accuracy  as  this  did  not  change  over  time 
However,  a  significant  increase  in  the  volume  of  tank  rounds  fired 
by  both  the  Armor  and  Hechanized  Infantry  Task  Forces  m  the 

second  period  was  likely  related  to  the  observed  increase  in 

target  kills 

(5)  The  increase  in  rounds  fired  was  related  to  an  increase 
in  number  of  tanks  assigned  to  the  task  forces  (particularly  to 
the  mechanized  units)  in  the  second  period  and  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  rounds  fired  per  tank 

(6)  A  positive  and  statistically  significant  relationship 
was  found  between  the  number  of  rounds  fired  per  tank  and  the 
percent  of  enemy  killed  Tms  relationship  was  strongest  for  the 
day  attack  and  day  defend  missions 
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In t red jc 1 1  oo 

o  S  Army  pattalions  have  been  traininq  at  the  National 
Training  Center  (KTC)  at  Ft  Irwin,  California  since  1981  The 
objective  of  NTC  t-aining  is  to  provide  a  facility  where  units  can 
uncergc  essential  combined  arms  training  tnat  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  home  stations  oue  to  physical  limitations  and  the 
orohibitive  cost  of  providing  realistic  training  environment  A 
secondary  objective  of  NTC  training  's  to  gather  information  which 
can  be  used  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  doctrine,  tactics, 
training  systems,  equipment  and  procedures  in  the  U  S  Army 

In  support  of  the  NTC  ’ n formation-gathering  objective.  the 
Army  Research  Institute  (AR1)  nas  developed  a  '-esearcn  program 
which  induces  as  a  technical  objective  the  collection,  organiza¬ 
tion.  and  analysis  of  NTC  data  in  order  to  assess  those  training 
benefits  which  may  be  accrueo  Dy  the  units  training  at  the  NTC 
This  report  is  an  investigation  of  the  force-on-force  data  that 
are  contained  in  the  Take  Home  Packages  (THPs)  which  are  compiled 
and  issued  to  the  training  units  at  the  end  of  each  NTC  rotation 
The  focus  of  this  study  was  the  relat’onsh’p  between  task  force 
performance  on  the  NTC  battlefield  ard  tne  force  modern  -  /.at  i  on 
(i  e  .  the  changeover  from  H-  to  „-MTOE  Series  organization)  which 
took  place  during  the  period  under  study 


Background 

The  NTC  concept  is  geared  to  the  training  of  the  battalion 
task  force  (TF)  Each  battalion  task  force  participates  m 
aoprox i ma te  i y  six  f orce-on-f o-ce  exercises  during  a  two-week 
rotation  period  at  the  NTC  These  exercises  usua  1  ly  are  more  or 
less  evenly  divided  between  offensive  and  defens-ve  ooerations 
using  laser-based  engagement  simulation  instrumentation  to  pro¬ 
vide  reai-t'me  casualty  assessment  The  simulator.  the  Multiple 
Integrated  Laser  Engagement  System  (Mu.ES).  is  used  on  all  onnci- 
pal  weapons  and  casualties  are  assessed  when  a  weapon  fires  and 
the  MILES  laser  hits  a  target  In  addition  to  force-on-force 
training,  units  also  perform  tnree  missions  on  the  live  f-re  ranqe 
during  t h e i -  rotation  The  results  of  the  investigation  of  Tive 
fire  performance  are  presented  in  a  separate  paper  tor  this 
sympos i urn 

The  scenario  dictates  the  force  ratios  of  *-'e  combatants 
While  terrain  ana  scenario  ootions  are  Turn  tec.  no  two  scenarios 
are  exactly  the  same  When  the  TF  conducts  defensive  missions 
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they  are  always  attacked  by  an  OPFOR  that  replicates  a  Motorized 
R-f'e  Regiment  When  tasx  forces  conduct  offensive  operations, 
they  oriqmaily  encountereo  a  defending  Motorized  Ride  Company 
However,  in  the  summer  1984.  the  force  ratio  was  changed  to  deploy 
a  defending  Motorized  Rifle  Battalion  (-)  Analysis  of  the  effect 
of  this  change  resulted  in  no  significant  differences,  so  the 
data  was  pooled  across  time  periods 


Scope 

Sampje 

The  sixty-four  (64)  battalions  winch  underwent  training  at 
the  NTC  during  the  period  February  1982  through  January  1935  are 
represented  in  this  analysis  The  64  battalions  represent  the 

rotations  from  six  civisons  and  two  separate  brigades  located  in 
the  Continental  United  States  (CONUS)  The  64  battalions  included 
32  armor  and  32  mechanized  infantry  units  whicn  were  cross 

reinforced  to  form  64  combined  arms  task  forces  (i  e  .  32  armor 

heavy  and  32  mech  heavy  TFs)  Two  rotations  by  the  opposing  force 
(OPFOR)  —  i  e  .  two  MfOE  battalions  permanently  stationed  at  Ft 

irwin  --  were  also  included  in  the  sample  The  OPFOR  battalions 

did  not  undergo  the  standard  rotation  series  of  exercises  but 
rather  performed  a  mini-ARTEP  However,  the  data  extracted  for- 
tha  two  missions  oerformed  by  the  OPFOR  battalions  (i  e  . 
movement  to  contact  and  defend  in  sector)  were  not 
substantially  different  from  the  data  ot  the  '-est  of  the  sample 
and  so  were  included  in  the  analysis 


Data  Sources 

As  previously  mentioned.  Take  home  Packaqes  (lHPs)  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  issued  to  the  training  units  at  the  termination  of  each 
NIC  rotation  Separate  packages  are  prepared  for  the  respective 
armor  ano  mechanized  infantry  task  forces  The  1HP  is  an  overall 
description  ot  unit  performance  Quring  the  rotation  and  includes 
statements  of  performance  trends  during  the  i4-oay  rotation  per¬ 
iod  The  THP  is  the  final  compilation  of  all  after  act'on  review 
scripts  and  encompasses  an  assessment  of  all  seven  ooerati-g 
systems,  live  fire  gunnery  data,  and  IF  and  opposing  force  (OPFOR) 
aggregate  losses 

The  force- on-force  results  are  reported  in  tne  THPs  in  seve¬ 
ral  formats  and  induce  the  following  data 

TF  and  OPFOR  vehicle  loss  summaries  for  Offensive 
Engagement  Simulation  (OES)  operations 
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If  ana  OPFOR  vehicle  loss  summaries  tor  Defensive 
engagement  Simulation  (OtS)  operations 

Numoers  of  IF  vehicles  started  and  Killed  for  each 
mission 

Numbers  of  OPFOR  vehicles  killed  for  each 
mission 


Offensive  and  defensive  operations  summary  data  were  extracted 
from  the  64  THPs  Mission-specific  data  for  the  six  most  commonly 
performed  missions  (i  e  ,  movement  to  contact/meeting  engagement, 
deliberate  day  attack,  deliberate  night  attacK.  defend  in  sector, 
delay  in  sector,  and  defend  from  a  battle  position)  were  also 
extracted  from  the  THPs  ana  combinec  witn  the  summary  data  to 
construct  the  data  base  for  this  analysis  Each  individual  task 
force  was  coded  to  preserve  anonymity  and  tne  data  were  then 
subjected  to  a  number  of  statistical  operations 


Data  Anajysis 

Ihe  task  force  was  designated  as  the  unit  of  measurement  and 
the  data  were  divined  into  two  groups  in  order  to  identify 
differences  in  task  force  performance  at  tne  MC  durinq  the  period 
that  force  modernization  was  taking  place  The  first  group  in¬ 
cluded  ail  Ii-MIOE  Series  rotations  occurring  between  February  1982 
and  January  1985  and  the  secono  group  included  all  J-MTOE  Series 
rotations  occurrtnq  durinq  the  same  time  period  The  two  groups 
were  further  refined  to  identify  differences  between  mechanized 
infantry  and  armor  lFs  wthin  the  H-  and  J-Senes  categcties 

ihe  limited  scope  of  force-on-force  data  available  in  the 
THPs  severely  constrained  tne  analysis  in  several  areas  For 
example,  information  on  the  numbers  of  OPFOR  tanks  and  APCs  start¬ 
ing  each  mission  was  not  available  in  the  IMP  thus  prohibiting  the 
derivation  of  percent  of  enemy  vehicles  Killed  during  an  exercise 
Althcuqh  the  force  strengtns  for  Motorized  Rifle  Regiment  and 
Motorized  Rifle  Company  are  available  in  FM  72-1.  The  Tank  and 
Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion  Task  Force.  Appendix  H.  this  does 
not  allow  for  instances  or  vehicle  breakdown  in  the  tieic.  numbers 
of  vehicles  actually  available  to  tne  OPFOR  curing  specific  indi¬ 
vidual  missions,  and  so  forth  For  the  purposes  of  t.'S  repo"t. 
it  was  decided  that  the  assumption  of  ions, stent  standards  for 
OPFOR  strengths  would  not  be  maae 

lwo  measures  of  batta.ion  tasit  foi  ce  performance  were 
selected  for  study  The  first,  "%Lost".  represents  the  percentage 
of  IF  vehicles  lost  on  the  NFC  battlefield  —  i  e  ,  numpers  of  TF 
vehicles  killed  at  each  m’ssion  /  numhers  of  IF  vehicles  started 
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at  each  mission  This  measure  was  available  for  each  TF  vehicle 
type  kilied  (1  e  .  APCs  to  include  TOWs.  and  tanks)  as  well  as  an 
aggregate  value  ("Total  Vehicles  Lost")  that  combined  all  vehicle 
types  Results  of  preliminary  analyses  revealed  that  TOW  losses 
were  not  obviously  different  from  APC  losses  and  so  TOW  data  were 
incorporated  into  the  APC  data  to  produce  an  APC/TOW  category 

The  second  dependent  measure,  "Casualty  Exchange  Ratio”, 
consists  of  the  ratio  of  vehicle  casualties  for  the  two  forces 
--  i  e  .  numbers  of  TF  vehicles  killed  /  number  of  OPFOR  vehicles 
killed  --  and  was  calculated  for  both  specific  vehicle  types 
( i  e  .  APC/TOW  and  tanks)  and  across  vehicle  types 


Results 

Analysis  of  the  percentage  of  task  force  lost  indicated 
little  difference  between  H-series  and  J-senes  The  only 

statistically  significant  difference  occured  for  the  percentage  of 
APC/TOWs  lost  on  the  Offensive  missions  7he  direction  of  this 
difference  indicated  that  J-series  task  forces  lost  a  lower 
percentage  of  APC/TOWs  on  the  average  than  did  H-senes  task 
forces  (13%  iewer  APC/TOWs  were  lost  by  J-Series  task  forces 
--  significant  at  the  p<  Cl  levei)  The  difference  was  found  for 
botn  Armoi  and  Mechanized  Infantry  task  forces,  though  the  size  of 
the  difference  was  greater  for  the  Mechanized  Infantry  (18%  fewer 
APC/TOWs  lost  by  J-Series  Mechanized  infantry  task  forces  compared 
tc  14%  fewer  APC/TOWs  lost  oy  u-Senes  Armor  task  forces  signi¬ 
ficant  at  the  p<  01  level)  No  statistically  significant 

differences  occured  in  the  contrasts  between  H-senes  and  J-senes 
on  the  Oefensive  mission  summaries 

The  lacx  of  a  clear  trend  in  performance  differences  between 
d  and  J-senes  units  precludes  any  inferences  being  drawn 
concerning  the  force-multiplier  effects  of  reorganization  under 
the  J-senes  MTOE 

Analyss  of  the  casualty  exchange  ratios  aqain  produced 
significant  differences  only  for  the  Offensive  missions  The 
contrast  between  H-senes  and  J-senes  showed  no  statistically 
significant  differences  for  •  ither  Armor  or  Mechanized  Infantry 
task  forces  This  was  tne  regardless  of  mission  type  However, 
there  was  a  statistically  significant  difference  between  the  two 
tvpes  of  tasx  forces  in  the  exchange  ratio  for  APC/TOWs  on 
Offensive  missions  The  mechanized  infantry  task  forces  under  H- 
senes  had  consistently  greater  casualty  "xchange  rat  , os  than  the 
Armor  task  forces  (H-Series  mechanized  infantry  task  forces 
averaged  two  (?)  more  combat  vehicle  losses  oer  xi'l  in  offensive 
operations  than  did  H-Senes  armor  units  --  S’gniticant  at  p<  Op) 
Analysis  of  the  casualty  exchange  ratios  aiso  showed  considerable 
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variability  in  performance  across  the  six  mission  types  examineo 
in  the  study,  with  the  greatest  fluctuations  found  in  the  Movement 
to  Contact  mission 

Based  on  the  casualty  exchange  ratios,  the  OPFOR  out  performs 
the  battalion  task  forces  by  achieving  a  much  higher  kill  ratio  of 
tanks  and  APC/TOWs  when  on  both  the  offense  and  defense  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  TFs  when  they  are  on  the  offense  or  defense 


Discussion 

The  resuits  of  the  analyses  indicate  that  the  determinants  of 
force-on-force  performance  are  more  complex  than  the  current 
information  from  Take  Home  Packages  allow,  Considerable  variation 
in  battalion  task  force  performance  was  found  in  the  results 
reported  above  Vet.  only  a  small  portion  of  that  variation 
seemed  to  be  related  to  diffrences  in  the  organization  of  task 
forces  (H-Series  vs  J-Series)  or  to  the  type  of  task  force  (armor 
vs  mechanized  infantry)  Further,  the  differences  in  performance 
along  these  dimensions  were  not  consistent  either  m  terms  of  type 
of  mission  (offensive  or  defensive)  or  type  of  performance  measure 
(percentage  lost  or  casualty  exchange  ratio)  This  lack  of  sys¬ 
tematic  results  and  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  relationships 
provide  considerable  evidence  that  force-on-force  performance  can 
only  be  understood  in  the  full  context  in  which  that  performance 
took  place  To  accomplish  that  end.  it  will  be  necessary  to 
employ  the  full  range  of  NTC  digital  data  and  possily  supporting 
data  such  as  the  commo  tapes 

Despite  the  limitations  of  the  results,  several  findings  are 
of  note  There  was  considerable  variation  in  performance  of  the 
task  forces  measured  either  in  terms  of  percentage  of  vehicles 
lost  or  by  the  casualty  exchange  ratio  Variation  in  performance 
was  greater  for  offensive  missions  than  for  defensive  missions 
This  suggests  that  either  the  causal  mechanisms  for  offensive 
performance  are  more  complex  than  for  their  defensive  counterparts 
or  that  training  in  the  elements  of  defense  are  more  universally 
applied  and  incorporated. 

Another  finding  of  note  is  that  performance  variation  was 
least  visible  in  the  loss  of  tanks.  Differences  between  type  of 
task  force  and  task  force  organization,  when  tested  on  the 
oercentage  of  tanks  lost  or  the  causlaty  exchange  ratio  for  tanks, 
failed  to  produce  any  significant  differences.  As  tanks 
constitute  the  primary  weapon  system  on  the  NTC  battlefield, 
performance  character isi t ics  in  this  area  are  particularly 
important.  The  high  level  of  loss  in  this  a-ea  and  the  lack  of 
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relationship  to  tne  ana '  ys  ■. s  variables  studied  nere  -  nc " cate  a 
more  generic  cause  for  the  troubleo  oerfor  trance  Ire  nr'  ure  of 
this  cause  needs  to  be  studied 

The  last  significant  finding  from  these  results  concerns  the 
oerfornance  of  the  reorganized  task  forces  (3-Series)  Since 
performance  for  these  task  forces  was  not  found  to  be  consistently 
better  than  their  earlier  counterpart  (H-Senes)  it  is  important 
to  determine  why  this  should  be  the  case  Cne  oossioil’ty  is  that 
tne  addition  of  new  assets  independent  of  Sufficient  training  in 
the  oeployment  of  tnose  assets  may  result  in  inefficient  and 
ineffective  use  ’ u  a  •  s  .  the  new  assets  may  m  fact  be  consumed 
at  a  higher  rate  than  the  previous  assets  (under  tne  Drior 
organization)  because  the  task  force  commander  is  unable  to 
incorporate  tnem  into  the  scneme  of  the  maneuver  Whetner  this 
hypothesis  is  true  or  whether  some  other  causes  are  at  work  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  more  comprehensive  analyses  to  be 
performed  in  the  future 

As  indicated  in  the  Data  Analysis  Section,  the  analysis  of 
f orce-on-f crce  performance  data  was  necessarily  limited  by  the 
type  and  level  of  information  available  for  analysis  While 
recognizing  those  limitations.  it  was  felt  that  there  was  much  to 
be  gained  by  exploring  performance  variations  to  determine  the 
extent  of  their  existence  and  whetner  they  were  re'ated  to  the 
macro-level  variables  available  in  the  Take  home  Packages  me 
results  of  this  analysis  have  accomplished  that  objective  They 
have  demonstrated  tr.at  variation  does  exist  and  that  the  macro¬ 
level  variables  wmle  related  do  not  account  for  all  of  the 
ooserved  differences  in  performance  Further,  the  analyses  nave 
pointed  to  several  areas  to  be  pursued  in  the  more  comprehensive 
analyses  to  be  conducted  with  the  NIC  diq-tal  aata  Thus,  the 
results  reported  here  represent  the  jumping  off  point  tor  this  new 
research  effort 
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TITLE.  Use  of  Instrumentation  to  Improve  Combat  Readiness 
AUTHOR  William  L.  Shackelford 
AFFILIATION:  The  80H  Corporation 

1  Introduction  (Slide  1)  Soldiers  sit 
hunched  in  their  fighting  positions  intently 
peering  into  the  still  desert  darkness 

The  task  force  intelligence  officer  is 
frantically  attempting  to  contact  his  scouts 
by  radio  who  are  twenty  kilometers  to  the 
front  looking  for  the  enemy.  The  commander 
is  oeing  briefed  on  the  status  of  the 

defensive  obstacle  preparation  within  the 
task  force  sector  The  brigade  operations 
and  intelligence  net  is  crackling  with 

sightings  of  a  large  enemy  force  on  the  move. 

Suddenly,  the  stillness  is  shattered  by  the 
deafening  impact  of  steel  from  massed  enemy 
artillery.  The  S-2's  scream  is  barely 

audible  that  the  scouts  are  in  contact  with  a 
force  of  150  to  190  armored  vehicles.  (Slide 
2) 

The  enemy  motorized  rifle  regiment  is  on 
the  move  and  attacking  into  the  guts  of  the 
task  force  defense 

This  action  is  repeated  over  and  over 

again  at  the  Army's  National  Training  Center. 

It  is  but  one  of  the  battles  that  U.S. 

Soldiers  will  fight  during  their  two  weeks  of 
pre-combat  hell  that  orepares  them  to  meet 
the  Warsaw  Pact  in  the  defense  of  Europe. 

(Slide  3)  The  National  Training  Center 
was  established  in  1981  at  Fort  Irwin, 

California.  Fort  Irwin  is  located  in  the 
Mojave  Desert  at  the  point  half  way  between 
Los  Angeles  and  Las  ’egas.  The  closest 
civilization  is  40  miles  away  at  the  town  of 
Barstow . 

(Slide  4)  The  NTC  provides  a  facility 
where  units  can  conduct  realistic  training  to 
develop  individual.  leader,  and  collective 
proficiency  in  combined  arms  operations.  The 
environment  repl  icate^  combat  conditions  more 
realistically  than  can  be  accomplished  at 
home  station  due  to  physical  limitations  or 
resource  constraints. 
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The  NTC  provides  the  Army  with  the 
ability  to  train  and  evaluate  soldiers, 
leaders,  and  units  in  the  execution  of  Army 
Airland  Battle  Doctrine  (Slide  5) 

Unique  to  the  NTC  is  an  unobtrusive 
instrumentation  system  which  captures  the 
actions  of  the  task  force  m  realtime. 
Instrumentation  is  used  as  training  feedback 
and  as  an  instrument  to  provide  insights  and 
solutions  to  Army-wide  issues  of  major 
significance.  Battle  engagements  are 
recorded  by  the  use  of  an  integrated  position 
location  system  and  multiple  integrated 
Laser  Engagement  System.  called  MILES, 
affixed  to  each  combat  vehicle.  Opposing 
U.S  and  enemy  forces  engage  and  cause 
casualties  to  each  other  through  the  use  of 
eye-safe  lasers  which  are  attached  to  direct 
fire  weapon  system.  Mobile  field  video  units 
captire  significant  unit  activities  on  tape 
Command  and  control  communications  are 
recorded  for  later  feedback  to  the  unit. 
Exercise  control  and  observer  controller 
assessments  are  supported  by  the 
communications  system.  All  field  events  are 
transmitted  from  the  simulated  battlefield 
through  a  remote  range  station  to  a  central 
operations  center.  It  is  in  the  Core 
Instrumentation  System  that  all  information 
is  fed  into  central  computers  and  training 
analysis  personnel  assess  the  performance  of 
the  unit  (Slide  6 ) 

Ii_  A  Defense  Scenario  The  NTC 

instrumentation  system  is  the  most  powerful 
training  system  available  to  any  army  The 
instrumentation  system  allows  the  NTC 
trainers  to  gain  insights  into  unit  tactical 
performance  not  available  through  any  other 
means.  The  results  achieved  by  the 
instrumentation  are  fed  back  to  the  unit 
commander  so  that  he  may  take  the  appropriate 
measures  to  correct  /is  deficiencies.  The 
following  tactical  scenario  example  will 
demonstrate  the  forceful  utility  of  using 
instrumentation  to  improve  the  Army's 
fighting  capability.  (Slide  7) 

At  0500  hours  U.S  defending  task  force 
is  deployed  as  follows:  Scouts  are  to  the 

front  A  company  has  two  platoons  defending 
forward  with  one  platoon  and  the  company 
headquarters  tanks  to  the  rear.  Behind  them 
are  B  and  C  Companies  and  the  task  force 
headquarters  tanks.  (Slide  8) 


BLANK 


Slide  t 
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(Slide  9)  At  0550  the  motorized 
regiment  attacks  into  the  task 
defensive  sector  . 


(Slide  10)  At  0620  the  lead  notorized 
rifle  battalion  attacks  the  two  forward 
defending  platoons.  With  little  loss  of 
momentum  the  regiment  reorganizes  on  the  move 
after  destroying  the  two  forward  platoons 
and  drives  deeper  into  the  defenders 
posit  ion . 


(Slide  11)  At  0651  the  regiment 
deploys  to  attack  the  remainder  of  A  Company. 
At  0705  the  regiment  destroys  the  remaining  A 
Company  defenders  who  were  deployed  at  the 
choke  point  in  the  terrain.  (Slide  12) 
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(Slide  13)  At  0720  the  regiment  is  deep 
into  the  defensive  sectors  2000  meters  from 
the  defending  B  and  C  Companies. 
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At  0731  the  regiment  attacks  into  the 
final  defenses  of  the  task  force  and  at  0759 
defense  is  broken  with  elements  of  the 
regiment  driving  toward  their  assigned 
objective  of  the  day.  (Slide  14) 

III_  cf  Task  Force  F.ire  Control  and 

Ojstrjbutjon  of  lank  Fixes  What  went  wrong’ 
The  task  force  had  36  hours  to  prepare  the 
defense  A  lot  of  work  has  gone  into 
preparing  obstacles  to  slow  the  enemy  The 
defense  plan  was  well  understood  by  all  the 
leaders  The  commander  knew  this  would  be  a 
tough  fight  but  he  never  expected  to  be  such 
an  easy  foe  for  the  NTC  opposing  force 
regiment.  These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
were  going  through  the  mind  of  the  commander 
as  he  reflected  on  the  battle  The  HTC 
instrumentation  system  gives  the  NTC  trainers 
the  capabilities  to  point  out  serious 
problems  to  the  commander  so  he  can  take  the 
appropriate  training  corrective  actions.  The 
following  example  will  demonstrate  how  a 
major  problem  was  revealed  in  the 
fundamentals  of  tank  fire  control  and 
distribution  which  led  to  the  defeat  of  the 
task  force  by  the  regiment 

(Slide  15)  The  location  and  movement  of 
the  motorized  rifle  regiment  in  relation  to 
the  distance  from  the  defenders  was  recorded 
using  the  color  graphics  position  location 
capability  of  the  system. 


(Slide  16)  The  location  of  the  opposing 
force  is  plotted  on  a  graph  by  time  and 
distance  from  the  defenders 
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(Slide  17)  Tank  main  gun  firing  events  j 
are  captured  from  the  system  data  base  to  slide  17 

reflect  the  volume  of  fire  by  the  defenders. 
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(Slide  18)  These  tank  firing  events  are 
plotted  on  a  graph  reflecting  the  number  of 
rounds  fired  by  the  units  at  selected  tine 
intervals. 


(Slide  19)  The  final  element  of 
in f orma t ion  needed  is  to  plot  the 
effectiveness  of  the  tank  firings  against  the 
attacking  regiment.  Hits,  kills,  and  near 
misses  are  recovered  from  the  data  base  and 
placed  upon  a  graph  by  event,  range,  and  time 
the  hit.  kill,  or  near  miss  occured.  (Slide 
20) 
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(Slide  21)  By  superimposing  all 
elements  on  a  single  graph  a  composite 
picture  is  then  presented  which  depicts  the 
effectiveness  of  the  friendly  unit's  fire 
contol  and  distribution  techniques.  This 
composite  pictures  shows  the  initial  fight  of 
the  forward  platoons  against  the  regiment 
The  enemy  attack  was  unempeded  and  friendly 
platoons  were  overrun. 

(Slide-  22)  The  volume  of  fire  never 
increased  until  the  enemy  had  overrun  the 
platoon.  The  friendly  fires  were  not 

effective  and  only  resulted  in  killing  four 
enemy  vehicles  and  only  after  the  platoons 
were  overrun.  This  slide  shows  the  results 
of  the  encounte-  between  the  remaining  A 
Company  platoon  and  the  Company  Command 
element  Once  again,,  the  enemy  is  allowed  to 
close  in  to  a  range  of  1500  meters  before  the 
volume  of  fire  and  fire  effectiveness  causes 
eleven  enemy  vehicle  kills.  This  is  too 
little  and  too  late  because  the  motorized 
rifle  battalion  continues  to  press  through 
the  defenders. 
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(Slide  23)  The  enemy  regiment  continues 
to  press  the  attack  into  the  last  defenses  of 
the  task  force.  The  1st  motorized  rifle 
battalion  is  successful  in  closing  on  the 
defenders  to  be  followed  shortly  by  the  2nd 
motorized  rifle  battalion  who  completes  the 
penetration.  The  friendly  volume  of  fire  is 
negligible  against  the  1st  MRS  and  only 
increases  when  the  defenders  are  being 
overrun  by  both  HRB's 

Fire  effectiveness  is  again  negligible 
with  only  a  total  of  six  opposing  force 
combat  vehicles  being  killed  by  the 
defender's  tanks.  (Slide  24) 

IV.  Summary_  The  use  of  NTC  instrumentation 
as  you  have  seen  during  this  presentation  has 
a  major  impact  on  increasing  the  combat 
readiness  of  the  U.S  Forces.  Armed  with  the 
clear  picture  of  a  ser’ous  problem  he  has 
within  his  task  force,  the  commander  can  now 
take  specific  action  to  correct  this 
deficiency  The  NTC  instrumentation  system 
gives  the  commander  the  tools  to  improve  and 
adjust  homestation  training  so  that  he  is 
prepared  to  accomplish  his  mission  in  combat 
(Slide  25) 


Collecting  and  Utilizing  Feedback  Combined  Arms  ~nd  Services  Staff  School 


Raiph  W  Ekwall,  Ed.  D 

Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas 

Since  the  Comb-ned  Arms  and  Services  btaff  School  ICAS*)  is  one  of  four  schoolhouses  within  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  tCGSC)  one  mav  ask  why  two  different  feedback  svsteas  exist  within  this  college 
The  answer  is  related  to  the  substantial  differences  in  the  two  programs.  Since  the  programs  differ  greatl\ . 
their  feedback  requirements  are  also  different.  Without  going  into  great  detail,  thev  differ  in  these 
respects  length,  rank  of  students,  class  size,  curriculum  design,  evaluation  system.  and  scope  of  instruc¬ 
tor  responsibil .tv  Some  of  these  differences  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  following  section 


Background  Information 


Some  Background  imonutwn  is  needed  to  fullv  understand  the  feedback  program  The  Combined  Iras  and 
Services  Staff  School  which  we  call  CAS  cubed  is  a  rairlv  new  school  which  was  createc  to  teach  staff  skills 
to  Arav  captains  ''he  curriculum  is  divided  into  two  phases.  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  Phase  1  is  the  non¬ 
resident  portion  which  aust  be  cospleted  prior  to  attending  the  resident  portion,  it  consists  of  15  sub¬ 
courses  called  oodules  The  average  student  can  complete  Phase  1  in  about  UO  clock  hours  Phase  II  is 
tie  nine-week  resident  oortion  of  the  course.  Phase  II  consists  of  six  exercises  varving  in  length  from 
to  15  davs.  Phase  11  exercises  are  subdivided  into  lessons  Everv  student  is  assigned  to  a  12-person 
Staff  croup  This  Staff  Group  is  taught  bv  an  experienced  lieutenant  colonel  called  a  Staff  Leader  who  is 
responsible  .or  the  entire  block  of  Phase  II  Instruction.  Since  the  sane  Staff  Group  stays  with  one  Staff 
Leader  for  nine  weeks,  strong  bonds  of  friendship  are  developed.  The  final  course  grade  is  a  pass-fill  grade, 
the  emphasis  is  on  providing  immeidace  feedback  on  studenr  performance  for  purposes  of  improvement  We  also 


«*m’na>.ze  the  development  of  hi,her  level  mental  skill*  <uch  a*  analvsis.  snvthesi*  and  problemsolving, 
these  skills  are  emphasized  more  than  the  aasteiy  of  information  Hence,  there  are  no  exams  in  Phase  II. 

This  course  represents  the  third  mandatory  educational  experience  for  an  Army  captain.  the  fiist  is  the 
Officer  Basic  Course,  the  second  is  the  Officer  Advanced  Course,  and  the  third  is  CAS-  This  course  mav  be 
the  first  course  where  the  officer  attends  a  school  with  officers  ot  other  branches  The  CAS3  program  makes 
Staff  Croup  assignments  to  achieve  maximal  mixing  of  branches  The  CAS3  course  was  extensively  revised 
after  its  first  pilot  iteration  in  1981.  There  was  mrther  revision  after  the  second  iteration.  At  present 
we  arc  on  a  vearlv  rewrite  schedule.  Revision  information  is  collected  throughout  the  vear  and  then  used  as 
a  oasis  tor  a  planned  rewrite  RFvision  information  consists  of  information  such  as  the  following 
information  extracted  from  doctrinal  changes  that  must  be  integrated  into  the  curriculum,  command  guidance, 
error  correction  and  information  collected  from  the  CAS3  Student  Perception  of  Curriculum  Relevance  (SPCR) 


instruments  All  of  these  data  sources  are  utilized  in  annual  curriculum  revisions, 
the  concentration  is  on  creation,  administration  and  utilization  of  SPCR  The  CAS3 


,  in  this  presentation 
Coordinating  Author's 


o:fice  has  the  responsibility  of  an  after-action  report  to  the  Director  after  everv  nine-week  class  is 


completed  The  SPCR  instrument  is  the  basis  for  this  report 


The  SPCR  instrument  was  developed  for  the  following  reasons  First  of  all.  there  was  a  need  to  collect 
student  perceptions  of  the  course  so  that  curriculum  writers  and  the  Coordinating  Author  would  know  if  the 
difficulty  level  was  too  high  or  too  low  Thev  needed  to  know  if  the  course  was  perceived  as  relevant,  it 
the  amount  of  time  spent  on  various  topics  was  appropr ..’to  and  if  students  perceived  the  content  as  ocing 
current  This  is  a  good  place  to  digress  briefly  on  the  topic  ol  perception  Student  perceptions  do  not 
equate  to  student  achievement  Student  perceptions  tend  to  be  soft  data  rather  than  hard  data  Neverthe¬ 
less  student  perceptions  arc  real,  if  students  perceive  a  course  as  being  irrelevant,  too  easv  ,  tuo  hard, 
or  poorlv  presented,  then  the  perception  ma\  be  sutticientlv  real  to  C3u*  e  the  course  to  be  poorlv  received 
or  it  mav  close  the  course  to  fail  Student  perceptions  are  a  fundamental  basis  for  the  success  o!  anv 
course  To  get  back  to  the  original  topic  —  wc  knew  that  student  perceptions  of  CASJ  were  a  critical 
element  3nd  we  needed  an  instrument  to  collect  these  perceptions  for  purposes  of  curriculum  revision  t 
second  reaso  lot  the  development  of  the  SPCR  instrument  was  to  provide  feedback  to  Stafi  Leaders  about  the 
functions  ot  their  Staff  Group  and  the  morale  of  their  Staff  Groun  in  comparison  with  other  Stall  croups, 
and  to  do  this  on  a  tinelv  basis  so  that  corrective  action  could  be  taken  Another  aspect  ol  the  feedback 
process  was  providing  information  to  the  Director  about  morale  and  progress  of  the  various  Staft  croups 


I  he  (AS  pro^nn  is  A2  davs  lone 
istcred  on  di\  8,  on  d iv  22,  and  div 
lesson 


Explanation  ot  the  System 


The  SPCR  questionnaire  is  adminsitcred  three  tines  It  is  adnn- 
17  The  format  Is  such  that  ei^ht  questions  arc  asked  about  each 
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I 

I 

I 


Responses  -  A--btrongly  Agree, 
8--Agree.  C--hejtral ,  0--Disagree, 
[--Strongly  Disagree 


lesson  1,  Staff 

Techniques 

Problemsolving 


lesson  2,  Staff 
Techniques 
Military  Writing 


I 


I 

i 


This  lesson  was  va’uable  for  an 
officer  in  ay  branch 

1.  _ 

9  _ 

Skills  and  information  learned  in 
this  lesson  will  be  useful  to  e* 
in  future  assignments. 

2.  _ 

10  _ 

feedback,  critiques  and  after 
action  reviews  helped  me  to  learn 
and  improve  ay  skills. 

3  _ 

11  _ 

Phase  I  materials  did  a  good  job  of 
preparing  me  for  this  ’esson. 

4, 

12  _ 

This  lesson  supported  CAS3  goals 

5 

13. 

The  material  in  this  lesson  is 
current. 

6  _ 

14  _ _ 

Responses  *  A--T00  High,  B«-High, 
C**About  Right,  D--tow,  E*.«Too  low 

Judge  the  amount  of  time  allocated 
to  this  lesson 

7  _ _ 

15.  _ 

Judge  the  difficulty  level  of 
th’S  ’esson 

8  _ 

16  _ 

le  want  to  ..now  if  the  lesson  was  relevant  for  an  officer  in  that  particular  branch:  we  ask  if  knowledge  and 
skills  learned  will  be  useful  in  future  assignments,  we  ask  about  feedback,  we  ask  about  Phase  I  preparation, 
we  ask  if  the  lesson  supports  our  four  basic  goals,  we  ask  if  lesson  material  is  current,  and  we  ask  about 
difficulty  and  tine  allocations  Note  that  questions  l-o  deal  with  Lesson  1  and  questions  9-16  ask  the  sare 
8  questions  about  Lesson  2  and  so  on.  Students  are  asked  to  give  responses  ranging  from  X-stronglv  agree 
to  E"Stronglv  disagree  for  each  question.  On  questions  7  and  8,  A»too  high  and  E»coo  low  Students  write 
their  responses  on  an  IBM  answer  sheet  Staff  Leaders  have  the  option  of  requiring  students  to  first  write 
their  response  on  the  questionnaire  before  putting  responses  on  the  IBM  sheet  The  advantage  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  that  the  Staff  Leader  receives  feedback  about  his  Staff  Croup's  responses  on  an  immediate  basis 
Questions  ire  asked  about  lessons  and  also  about  exercises 
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t 


I 


,  Porjle  in  the  Staff  Group  was  good. 

I  Everyone  in  the  Staff  Group  did 
j  their  share  of  work 


j 

I  Judge  the  stress  level 

i  vuC'e  the  workload 


Responses  -  A--Strongly  Agree,  I 

B--Agree .  C— Neutral .  D--Oisagree 
E->Stro.igly  Olsagree 

Staff  Techniques  Exercise 

89.  _ 

90  _ 

Responses  -  A--Very  High,  8--High,  ! 

C-*About  Right,  D--low,  E-.-Very  Low 

91.  _ 

92 


The  last  four  questions  retcr  to  an  entire  exercise.  Thev  ask  about  morale,  Staff  Croup  functioning,  stress 
level,  and  worxload  The  response  forms  are  processed  and  the  response  data  is  placed  in  an  statistical 
Pacxage  tor  the  social  Sciences  tarba)  file  for  analysis  This  file  contains  information  for  tne  una-* 
data  base  on  branch  affiliation  and  Staff  Croup  membership  The  branch  and  Staff  Croup  data  provide  us  with 
a  powerful  cool  for  analvsis  of  this  data.  Examples  of  analysis  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  tne  section 
following 


Examples  of  Use 

\ra\  branches  can  be  classified  into  four  groups  il)  Coabat  Arms  such  as  Infantry  and  Arnor,  (2)  Coabat 
Support  such  as  Military  Police,  (3)  Coabat  Service  Support  such  as  Finance  and  Adjutant  General  and  (4)  Pro¬ 
fessionals  such  as  Army  Nurse  and  lodge  Advocate  General.  The  professional  branches  u$u3llv  receive  pro¬ 
fessional  training  prior  to  entering  the  Arav.  They  usually  receive  direct  cotanissions  and  thev  usually  enter 
the  \ra\  at  a  rank  higher  han  second  lieutenant.  Their  work  in  the  Arav  rcsenbles  the  work  of  their  civilian 
counterparts  more  than  it  resenbles  the  work  of  other  officers  in  the  Army  Our  program  wanted  to  know  how 
these  professionals  oerceived  our  prograa.  We  already  know  that  the  overall  perception  was  posicive,  but 
we  were  not  sure  it  this  oeroeotton  was  shared  hv  all  branch  ®ronns  Nor  did  w#  Vno«  <f  different  -v»rr* 
ot  cur  procra~  were  perceived  equallx  bv  different  branch  groups  At  this  point  a  reminder  is  necossar 
There  are  six  exercises  m  the  Phase  II  resident  portion  The  first  exercise  called  Staff  Techniques  teaches 
students  now  to  use  several  quantitative  techniques.  It  teaches  them  how  to  prepare  a  vancts  ot  \r-".  docu- 


"This  lesson  was  valuable  to  an  officer  in  ov  branch."  This  lesson  topic  was  Military  Writing  One  th<ng 
is  remarkable  there  arc  no  disagrees  or  stronglv  disagrees.  Note  that  there  is  less  enthusiasn  among  the 
professionals,  but  thev  apparently  feel  the  lesson  is  valuable  even  though  they  show  less  enthusiasts 


Table  4 


tesson  3.  f121,  Military  8nefing 
(first  Ad-»i lustration) 


Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Neutral 

Oisagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Combat  Ares 

84  05 

13  35 

2  15 

Cc-'bat  Support 

81  45 

16  35 

2.35 

- 

- 

Combat  Service 
Support 

81  35 

18  85 

05 

- 

- 

Pro  fessior.al 

e6  7 

26  7 

b  7- 

.. 

Next,  lets  look  at  question  73  which  refers  to  Lesson  3,  Military  Briefing  and  asks  if  that  lesson  was 
valuable  to  an  officer  in  that  branch.  The  response  here  is  similar  -  just  less  enthusiasm  Next,  lets 
look  at  question  97,  third  adninistration  of  the  SPCR. 


TABLE  5 


Lesson  12,  F626,  Division  Operations  Plan 
(Third  Administration) 


1 - 

Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Combat  Arms 

42  95 

45  75 

9  55 

l  95 

05 

Combat  Support 

27  75 

66  05 

6  45 

Or 

05 

Combat  Service 
Support 

25  75 

51  45 

20.05 

95 

05 

Professional  26  3  -A?  1  26  3  C  S3 


The  lien  asks  how  valuable  the  lesson  on  the  Division  Operation  °lan  is  to  an  officer  in  that  branch  This 
data  shows  that  the  perception  of  professional  branch  officers  is  sirailer  to  Lorabat  Service  Support  and 
Lonbat  Support  branch  grrups  Our  conclusion  was  that  the  professional  branch  members  perceived  sone 
lessons  less  posit ivelv,  but  no  action  was  required  on  this  matter.  We  will  now  consider  another  example 
ot  use  of  the  SPCR  Remember  that  students  are  required  to  complete  a  set  of  15  nodules  bv  correspondence 
prior  to  attending  the  resident  portion  1'e  wanted  to  find  out  if  students  felt  well  prepared  for  the 
Phase  II  lessons  Ue  looked  at  responses  to  the  question,  "Phase  I  material  did  a  good  joh  of  preparing 

ne  for  this  lesson  M 
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TABLE  6 


Phase  II  Lessons  for  Which  Students 

Felt  Poorlv  Prepared 

1 

Percentage  Who  Agree 

lesson 

and  Strongly  Agree 

Lesson  6.  F121.  Meeting  Management 

361 

Lesson  4,  F121.  Time  Management 

371 

|  lesson  3,  F121.  Quantitative  Skills 

64Z 

Ue  found  two  lesson*  where  students  felt  poorly  prepared.  The  lessons  were  Lesson  2,  Time  Management  and 
Lesson  4,  Meeting  ‘Lanageaent  both  of  which  were  in  the  Staff  Techniques  exercise.  The  responses  to  Lesson  3. 
Quantitative  Skills  are  included  for  purposes  of  comparison  It  is  the  Intent  of  our  prograa  to  use  Phase  I 
to  prepare  students  for  Phase  II.  but  in  this  instance  we  identified  an  oversight.  This  oversight  is  being 
considered  by  the  curriculua  coanlttee. 

The  SPCR  was  used  to  analyze  student  perceptions  of  the  Staff  Ride.  The  Staff  Ride  is  used  to  teach 
students  how  to  analyzt  terrain.  Students  are  taken  by  bus  to  various  sites  to  practice  terrain  analysis 
uder  the  direction  of  Staff  Leaders.  There  were  some  complaints  from  students  so  ve  decided  to  do  an  analysis 
of  this  lesson. 


TABLE  7 

Lesson  4,  F626,  The  Staff  Ride 
(Third  Administration) 


— 

Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Oisagree 

Combat  Arms 

31.41 

4i. o: 

18.11 

7  61 

1.95 

Combat  Support 

36.21 

38.31 

14  91 

10.61 

01 

Combat  Service 
Support 

20.01 

34.31 

31.41 

8  61 

5.7: 

Professional 

36. 8X 

36.81 

21.11 

5.31 

01 

Total 

31  .o: 

38.61 

20  o; 

8.15 

2  41 

When  we  looked  at  It,  this  is  what  we  saw.  One  analysis  technique  we  often  use  Is  to  combine  agree  and 
e'rortily  agree  responses.  Here,  the  combined  figures  add  up  to  691  which  is  a  more  than  2/3  approval 


TABLE  8 

Lesson  7,  F626,  The  Personnel  Estimate 
(Third  Administration) 


Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Neutral 

Oisagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Combat  Arms 

28  61 

41.9: 

25.71 

2.91 

Combat  Support 

14.91 

48.91 

29.81 

4.31 

Combat  Service 
Support 

34  31 

54.3: 

8.61 

2.91 

Professional 

26.31 

57.91 

10  51 

01 

I(,r  , 

2<  Z 

31  9 

•>  o 

When  we  cospared  it  to  another,  note  or  less  representative  lesson  on  the  Personnel  Eatisate,  the  approval 
ratings  were  sinilar  In  this  case  we  decided  to  do  a  little  nore  analysis  and  to  look  at  respon*es  according 
to  Staff  Leaders.  We  looked  at  responses  to  the  question,  "Skills  and  information  learned  in  this  lesson  will 
be  useful  to  ne  in  future  assignocnts." 


TABLE  9 

Responses  Analyzed  According  to  Staff  Leaders 


Lesson  4.  F626.  The  Staff  Ride 


Staff  Leader  Identifier 

Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Kejtral 

Oisagree 

Strongly 

Olsagree 

0 

3 

4 

3 

- 

- 

6 

1 

8 

2 

1 

- 

8 

- 

6 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

(Analysis  by  Nuebers) 


Here  are  two  examples  of  staff  leaders  vho  apparently  convinced  their  students  that  the  Staff  Ride  was 
critical  to  their  future  success  and  two  other  Staff  Leaders  who  were  not  so  successful-  We  decided,  as  a 
result  of  this  analysis,  to  make  sure  that  lncooing  Staff  Leaders  received  training  on  how  to  conduct  a  Staff 
T'aia  train  in©  .iaa  been  i-pleucaccJ  and  wc  now  nope  to  ace  an  1-,-rovc-cnt  L.  student  perception  of  the 
Staff  Ride. 

The  SPCR  instrument  is  used  in  an  analytical  mode,  but  it  is  also  used  to  provide  feedback  to  Instructors. 
You  may  remember  that  questions  were  asked  about  exercises  in  addition  to  the  8  questions  asked  bout  each 
lesson  Students  are  asked  about  their  perception  of  morale  in  the  Staff  Croup;  they  are  also  asked  If  every¬ 
one  in  the  Staff  Croup  is  doing  their  share  of  work.  Here  is  an  exaaple  of  the  kinds  of  feedback  provided  to 
the  Staff  Leader.  This  is  a  response  to  the  question,  "Morale  in  the  Staff  Croup  is  good." 

TABLE  10 

example  of  Feedback  Provided  to  Staff  Leaders 


Staff  Leader  identifier 

Strongly 

Agre* 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly  j 
Disagree 

A 

4 

6 

0 

i 

0 

H 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

P 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0  2  3  110 


(Anai>si$  by  Numbers; 


Here  is  an  exaaple.  Each  Staff  Leader  receives  information  on  all  of  the  Staff  Groups;  he  will  know  that  his 
code  letter  is  F  or  N  or  whatever,  but  he  will  not  know  the  code  letter  of  other  Staff  Leaders  This  gives 
a  Staff  Leader  a  chance  to  coapare  aorale  in  his  Staff  Group  with  other  Staff  Groups.  Since  there  are  three 
administrations  of  rhis  instruaent,  the  Staff  Leader  can  look  at  the  status  of  morale  at  three  different  time 
periods.  The  Staff  Leader  can  also  coapare  norale  levels  with  previous  Staff  Groups  he  has  had.  Note 
that  in  this  instance  Staff  Leader  H  has  nine  people  vho  are  neutral  about  aorale  Morale  in  group  P 
appears  to  be  good.  The  same  kind  of  information  is  provided  in  regard  to  student  perception  of  ether  Staff 
Group  neabers  doing  their  share  of  work  This  information  nay  cause  that  particular  staff  leader  to  re-look 
at  a  oroblea,  or  xt  nay  cause  hla  to  take  corrective  action. 

SUMMARY 

This  system  which  asks  the  same  8  questions  about  each  lesson  and  then  analyzes  the  responses  by  Staff 
Croup  and  branch  membership  has  proved  to  be  quite  successful. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  MILITARY  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 


Article  I  -  Name 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Military  Testing  Association. 

Article  II  -  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  to- 

A  Assemble  representatives  of  the  various  armed  services  of  the  United  States  and  such  other 
nations  as  might  request  to  discuss  and  exchange  ideas  concerning  assessment  of  military  person¬ 
nel. 

B  Review,  study,  and  discuss  the  mission,  organization,  operations,  and  research  activities  of  the 
various  associated  organizations  engaged  in  military  personnel  and  assessment 
C  Foster  improved  personnel  assessment  through  exploration  and  presentation  of  new  techniques 
and  procedures  for  behavioral  measurement,  occupational  analysis,  manpower  analysis,  simulation 
models,  training  programs,  selection  methodology,  survey  and  feedback  systems 
D  Promote  cooperation  in  the  exchange  of  assessment  procedures,  techniques  and  instruments 
E  Promote  the  assessment  of  military  personnel  as  a  scientific  adjunct  to  modern  military  per¬ 
sonnel  management  within  the  military  and  professional  communities 

Article  III  -  Participation 

The  following  categones  shall  constitute  membership  within  the  MTA 

A.  Primary  Membership. 

1.  All  active  duty  military  and  civilian  personnel  permanently  assigned  to  an  agency  of  the 
associated  armed  services  having  primary  responsibility  for  assessment  for  personnel  sys¬ 
tems. 

2.  Ail  civilian  and  active  duty  military  personnel  permanently  assiged  to  an  organization 
exercising  direct  command  over  an  agency  of  the  associated  armed  services  holding  primary 
responsibility  for  assessment  of  military  personnel 

B.  Associate  Membership 

1.  Membership  m  this  category  will  be  extended  to  permanent  personnel  of  vanous  govern¬ 
mental,  educational,  business,  industrial  and  private  organizations  engaged  in  activities  that 
parallel  those  of  the  primary  membership  Associate  members  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  of  primary  members  with  the  exception  of  membership  on  the  Steering  Commit¬ 
tee.  This  restriction  may  be  waived  by  the  majority  vote  of  the  Steering  Committee. 


Article  IV  -  Dues 

No  annual  dues  shall  be  levied  against  the  participants 

Article  V  -  Steering  Committee 

A  The  governing  body  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  Steering  Committee.  The  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  consist  of  voting  aod  non-voting  members  Voting  members  are  primary  members  of 
the  Steering  Committee.  Primary  membership  shall  include: 

1.  The  Commanding  Officers  of  the  respective  agencies  of  the  armed  services  exercising 
responsibility  for  personnel  assessment  programs 

2.  The  ranking  civilian  professional  employees  of  the  respective  agencies  of  the  armed  ser* 
vice  exercising  primary  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  personnel  assessment  systems. 

3  Each  agency  shall  have  no  more  than  two  (2)  representatives 
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B  Associate  membership  of  the  Steering  Committee  shall  be  extended  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee  to  representatives  of  various  governmental,  educational,  business,  industrial  and 
private  organisations  whose  purposes  parallel  those  of  the  Association. 

C.  The  Chairman  of  the  Steering  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  The  term  of  office  shall  be  one  year  and  shall  begin  the  last  day  of  the  annual  conference 

D.  The  Steering  Committee  shall  have  general  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  Association  and 
shall  have  the  responsibility  for  all  activities  of  the  Association  The  Steering  Committee  shall 
conduct  the  business  of  the  Association  in  the  interim  between  annual  conferences  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  by  such  means  of  communicat’on  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  President  or  Chairman 

E.  Meeting  of  the  Steering  Committee  shall  be  held  during  the  annual  conferences  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  at  such  times  as  requested  by  the  President  of  the  Association  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Steering  Committee.  Representation  from  the  majority  of  the  organizations  of  the  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 


Article  VI  -  Officers 

A  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Chairman  of  the  Steenng  Commit¬ 
tee  and  a  Secretary. 

B.  The  President  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  armed  services 
agency  coordinating  the  annual  conference  of  the  Association  The  term  of  the  President  shall 
begin  at  the  close  of  the  annual  conference  of  the  Association  and  shall  expire  at  the  close  of  the 
next  annual  conference 

C  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  organize  tr.d  coordinate  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Association  held  during  his  term  of  office,  and  to  perform  the  customary  duties  of  a  president 
D  The  Secretary  of  the  Association  shall  be  filled  through  appointment  by  the  President  of  the 
Association  The  term  of  office  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  President 
E  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  to  keep  the  records  of  the  association, 
and  the  Steering  Committee,  and  to  conduct  official  correspondence  of  the  association,  and  to 
issue  notices  for  conferences  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  nominations  for  the  Harry  Greer  award 
prior  to  the  annual  conference  The  Secretary  shall  also  perform  such  additional  duties  and  take 
such  additional  responsibilities  as  the  President  may  delegate  to  him. 

Article  VII  -  Meetings 

A  The  Association  shall  hold  a  conference  annually 

B.  The  annual  conference  of  the  Association  shall  be  coordinated  by  the  agencies  of  the  associ¬ 
ated  armed  services  exercising  primary  responsibility  for  military  personnel  assessment  The  coor¬ 
dinating  agencies  and  the  order  of  rotation  will  be  determined  annually  by  the  Steenng  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  coordinating  agencies  for  at  least  the  following  three  years  will  be  announced  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

C  The  annual  conference  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  a  time  and  place  determined  by  the 
coordinating  agency.  The  membership  of  the  Association  shall  be  informed  at  the  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  place  at  which  the  following  annual  conference  will  be  held  The  coordinating  agency 
shall  inform  the  Steenng  Committee  of  the  time  of  the  annual  conference  not  less  than  six  (6) 
months  prior  to  the  conference 

D  The  coordinating  agency  shall  exercise  planning  and  supervision  over  the  program  of  the 
annual  conference.  Final  selection  of  program  content  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  coordinat¬ 
ing  organization. 

E.  Any  other  organization  desiring  to  coordinate  the  conference  may  submit  a  formal  request  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Steering  Committee,  no  later  than  18  months  prior  to  the  date  they  wish  to 
serve  as  host. 
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Article  VHI  -  Committees 

A  Standing  committees  may  be  named  from  time  to  time,  as  required,  by  vote  of  the  Steering 
Committee  The  chairman  of  each  standing  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Steering  Committee  Members  of  standing  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Steering  Committee  in  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  in  question  Chair¬ 
men  and  committee  members  shall  serve  m  their  appointed  capacities  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Steering  Committee  The  Chairman  of  the  Steering  Committee  shall  be  ex 
officio  member  of  all  standing  committees 

B  The  President  with  fhe  counsel  and  approval  of  the  Steering  Committee  may  appoint  such  ad 
hoc  committees  as  are  needed  from  time  to  time  An  ad  hoc  committee  shall  serve  until  its 
assigned  task  is  completed  or  for  the  length  of  time  specified  by  the  President  m  consultation  with 
the  Steering  Committee 

C  All  standing  committees  shall  clear  their  general  plans  of  action  and  new  policies  through  the 
Steering  Committee,  and  no  committee  or  committee  chairman  shall  enter  into  relationships  or 
activities  with  persons  or  groups  outside  of  the  Association  that  extend  beyond  the  approved  gen¬ 
eral  plan  of  work  without  the  specific  authorization  of  the  Steering  Committee 
D  In  the  interest  of  continuity,  if  an>  officer  or  member  has  any  duty  elected  or  appointed 
placed  on  him,  and  is  unable  to  perforin  the  designated  duty,  he  should  decline  and  notify  at  once 
the  officers  of  the  Association  that  he  cannot  accept  or  continue  said  duty 


Article  IX  -  Amendments 

A  Amendments  of  these  By-Laws  may  be  made  at  any  annual  conference  of  the  Association 
B  Amendments  of  the  By-Laws  may  be  made  by  majority  vote  of  the  assembled  membership  of 
the  Association  provided  that  the  proposed  amendments  shall  have  been  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  tne  Steering  Committee 

C  Proposed  amendments  not  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Steering  Committee  shall 
require  a  two-third’s  vote  of  the  assembled  membership  of  the  Association 


Article  X  -  Voting 

All  members  in  attendance  shall  be  voting  members 

Article  XI  -  Harry  H  Greer  Award 

A  Selection  Procedures 

1  Recipients  of  the  Harry  II  Greer  Award  will  be  selected  by  a  committee  drawn  from  the 
agencies  represented  on  the  MTA  Steering  Committee  The  CO  of  each  agency  will  desig¬ 
nate  one  person  from  that  agcnc)  to  serve  on  the  Awards  Committee  Each  committee 
member  will  have  attended  at  least  three  previous  MTA  meetings  The  member  from  the 
coordinating  agency  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  committee 

2  Nominations  for  the  award  in  a  given  year  will  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Awards 
Committee  Chairman  by  1  January  of  that  year 

3  The  Chairman  of  the  committee  is  responsible  for  canvassing  the  other  committee 
members  to  arm  e  at  consensus  on  the  selection  of  a  recipient  of  the  award 

-4  No  more  than  one  person  is  to  receive  the  award  each  year,  but  the  award  need  not  be 
made  each  year  The  Awards  Committee  may  decide  not  to  select  a  recipient  in  any  given 
>ear 

5  The  annual  selection  of  the  person  to  receive  the  award  or  the  decision  not  to  make  an 
award  that  year  is  to  be  made  at  least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  the  annual  MTA 
Conference 
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B  Selection  Criteria 

1  The  recipients  of  the  Harry  II  Greer  Award  are  to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  outstanding 
work  contributing  significantly  to  the  MTA 
C  The  Award 

1  The  Harry  II  Greer  Award  is  to  be  a  certificate  normally  presented  to  the  recipient  dur¬ 
ing  the  Annual  MTA  Conference  The  awards  committee  is  responsible  for  preparing  the 
text  of  the  certificate  The  coordinating  agency  is  responsible  for  printing  and  awarding  the 
certificate 


Article  XII  -  Enactment 

These  By-Laws  shall  be  in  force  immediately  upon  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  assembled 
membership  of  the  Association  and/or  amended  (m  force  21  October  1985) 


MTA  STEERING  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 
US  Army  Research  Institute 

US  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory 

US  Air  Force  Occupational  Measurement  Center 

US  Coast  Guard  Institute 

US  Naval  Education  and  Training  Program  Development  Center 

US  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center 

Belgian  Armed  Forces  Psychological  Research  Section 

Canadian  Forces  Directorate  of  Military  Occupational  Structures 

Canadian  Forces  Personnel  Applied  Research  Unit 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany  Ministry  of  Defense 

Royal  Australian  Air  Force  Evaluation  Division 

National  Headquarters  Selective  Service  System 

US  Navy  Occupational  Data  Analysis  Center 

Defense  Activity  for  Non-Traditional  Education  Support 
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MINUTES 


MTA  STEERING  COMMITTEE  MEETING 
27TH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 
21-25  OCTOBER  1985 
SAN  DIEGO,,  CALIFORNIA 


OPENING  REMARKS 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Dr  Martin  Viskoff.  the  Conference  Chairman 
for  1085 

A  list  of  the  Steering  Committee  members  present  at  this  meeting  is 
attached 

The  minutes  of  the  2oth  MTA  Conference  held  m  Munich,  Germany  were 
reviewed  and  unanimously  approved  by  the  Steering  Committee 

REQUEST  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

The  Navy  Occupational  Data  Analysis  Center  and  the  Defense  Activity  for 
Non-Tradit lonal  Education  Support  requested  Primary  Membership  and 
were  appioved 

HARRY  GREER  AVARD 

A  written  nomination  was  submitted  in  December  1084  by  COL  Paul  T 
Rmgonbach,  Commander,  USAF  Occupational  Measurement  Center  for  Mr  Fred 
Hawrysh,  of  the  Directorate  of  Military  Occupational  Structures, 

National  Defense  Headquarters,  Ottawa,  Canada  for  the  1985  Harry  H  Greer 
Award  Following  discussion,  the  Steering  Committee 
voted  in  favor  of  the  nomination. 

BY-LAV  CHANGES 

Dr.  John  Ellis  ot  the  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center 
proposed  that  the  by-laws  be  amended  to  include  greater  mention  of 
training  research  and  development  After  some  discussion  it  was 
decided  not  to  change  the  by-laws,  but  to  provide  greater  emphasis  to 
training  in  the  annual  call  for  papers  and  to  expand  the  mailing  list 
to  include  a  broader  range  of  training  organizations 

Two  changes  to  the  by-laws  were  approved.  The  intent  of  Article  V, 
Section  A  of  the  by-laws  was  clarified  to  read  "3.  Each  agency  shall 
have  no  more  than  two  representatives."  A  listing  of  current  members 
of  the  MTA  Steering  Committee  is  to  be  included  at  the  end  of  the 
by-laws.  The  revised  by-laws  appear  in  the  1985  proceedings 
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PROCEEDINGS  GU DELINES 


There  was  discussion  as  to  the  dcsir.ibi l ity  of  establishing  guidelines  for 
submitting  papers.  A  proposal  will  be  made  by  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany 

MTA  1986 

The  0.  S.  Coast  Guard  Institute  is  scheduled  to  host  the  1986  meeting, 
cither  in  Oklahoma  City,  OK  or  in  the  New  London,'  CT  area.  The  1986 
NT A  President  will  be  CAPT  Robert  V.  Davis  and  the  Chairman  will  be 
Mr  John  Burt. 

MTA  1987-1988 

The  Canadian  Forces  Directorate  for  Military  Occupational  Structures 
and  the  Canadian  Forces  Applied  Research  Lmt  will  host  the  1987  meeting 
in  Ottawa  and  the  Army  Research  Institute  will  host  the  1988  meeting  m 
an  undetermined  location. 

ADJOURNMENT 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


STEERING  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  PRESENT 


Cnrol  V  Archer fold 

Walter  V  Birdsull 

Arnold  Bohrer 
John  A  Burt 
John  £) 1  is 
SQNLDR  hen  Given 
Roger  G.  Goldberg 

Wulf  Gronuald 
Robert  F  Ilolz 
CUR  J  E  Olson 

LCOL  Terrs  J  Prooiuh 
Martin  L  Rauch 
COL  P .  T.  Ringcnbach 
J  S.  Tartell 
Raymond  0  Waldhoetter 
Robert  J  Wilson 
Martin  Wishoff 
COL  G .  A  Zypchon 


21  October  1985 

b  S  Navy  Education  and  Training  Program 
Development  Center 

U.S.  Navy  Education  and  Turning  Piogram 
Development  Center 

Belgian  Armed  Forces,  Psychological  Research  Section 
U.S  Coast  Guard  Institute 

l .S  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center 

Royal  Australian  Air  Force  Evaluation  Division 

U  S.  Defense  Activity  for  Non-Tradi t lonal 
Education  Support 

Federal  Republic  of  Geimany,  Ministry  of  Defense 

C  S.  Army  Resedich  Institute 

t  S  Navy  Education  and  Training  Piogram 
Development  Center 

Canadian  Forces,  Personnel  Applied  Research  Unit 
Fedoial  Republic  of  Germany,  Ministry  of  Defense 


U.S 

An- 

Foice 

Occupat lonal 

Measurement 

Center 

u  s 

Air 

Force 

Occupational 

Measurement 

Center 

U.S  Army  Reseaich  Institute 

L  S  Navy  Occupational  Data  Analysis  Center 

L.S  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center 

Canadian  Forces,  Directorate  of  Military 
Occupational  Struct  lies 
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Military  Testing  Association 
1985 

Harry  H.  Greer  Award 
to 

FRED  HAWRYSH 

The  Harry  H.  Greer  Award  is  hereby  presented  to 
Mr.  Fred  Hawrysh  of  the  Directorate  of  Military  Occu¬ 
pational  Structures,  National  Defence  Headquarters, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  for  outstanding  work  contributing 
significantly  to  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  Military 
Testing  Association. 

Y ou  have  been  an  active  proponent  of  MTA  for  many 
years,  first  as  an  active-duty  representative  of  the 
Canadian  Forces  and  later  as  the  senior  civilian  for 
your  agency.  We  acknowledge  your  encouragement  of 
MTA  attendance  and  your  leadership  in  stimulating 
quality  presentations. 

Your  achievements  in  stimulating  international  ex¬ 
change  and  cooperative  work  in  the  field  of  occupa¬ 
tional  analysis  are  outstanding.  The  continuing  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Comprehensive  Occupational  Data  Analysis 
Programs  (CODAP)  reflects  positively  on  your  dedica¬ 
tion  and  enthusiasm. 

The  devotion  and  professionalism  of  your  work  are 
of  great  credit  to  yourself  and  the  association.  With 
gratitude,  appreciation,  and  friendship  of  all  those 
affiliated,  the  MTA  recognizes  Fred  Hawrysh  with  this 
Harry  H.  Greer  Award. 


V  / 


Commanding  Officer 
Navy  Personnel  Research 
and  Development  Center 


MTA  27TH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  STAFF 


UTA  PRESIDENT 

CAPTAIN  HOWARD  S.  ELDKEDGE 
MTA  CHAIRMAN 

DR.  MARTIN  F  WISKOFF 
COMMITTEE  CHAIRPERSONS /MEMBERS 
PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 


DR.  JOHN  PASS 
DR.  JOHN  ELLIS 
DR  NORM  ABRAHAMS 

OPERATIONS  COMMITTEE 

MR.  ROB  WELLS 
MRS.  MARGIE  SANDS 

MS.  PAT  MARSH 
MR  JIM  JULIUS 
MS  JESSIE  GRIER 
ET1  JIM  LAW 

FINANCE 

MS.  SUE  STL'MPF 
PUBLICATIONS/ GRAPH  ICS 

MR.  GENE  STOUT 

MS.  DARLA  LE1THISER 

MR.  PORTER  WOOTEN 
MR  TED  YELLEN 

MS.  CARMEN  SCHEIFERS 

HOSPITALITY 

DR.  JOHN  ELLIS 
DR  JOHN  PASS 
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